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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE 


TO  THIRD   EDITION 


iifO  editions  of  my  Translation  of  CELLINI'S  AOTOBIO- 
CRAPIIV,  both  of  them  in  two  volumes,  have  been  exhausted 
during  the  space  of  less  thau  twelve  months.  The  interest 
taken  by  the  British  and  American  public  iu  this  work  has 
iaduced  the  publisher  to  bring  out  a  thiixl  edition  in  one 
volume  and  at  a  cheaper  price,  whereby  it  will  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  a  still  larger  circle  of  buyers.  This 
is  highly  gratifying  to  myself  as  the  translator.  It  is  also 
creditable  to  the  taste  of  thousands  of  English 'Speaking 
leaders,  who  have  been  able  to  appreciate  a  book,  which 
is  certainly  an  Italian  classic,  but  which  deals  with  matters 
remote  from  the  daily  business  of  om-  epoch.  Neither 
public  nor  private  criticism  has  detected  such  errors  in 
ny  work  as  need  correctioa.  1  shsU  therefore  allow  the 
text  of  the  second  edition  to  stand  unaltered,  and  desire 
for  the  students  of  this  translatiou  no  less  pleasiu%  and 
profit  than  I  h<-id  in  making  it. 

JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS 


Davos  Platz, 
Jataidry  1889. 


PREFATORY  NOTE 

TO  SECOND   EDITION 

AFTER  the  lapse  of  less  than  three  months  a  second  edition 
of  this  book  was  called  for,  proving  that  it  had  found  favour 
with  the  public  both  in  England  and  America.  Some  few 
typographical  errois  are  rectified  in  the  new  edition;  and 
1  have  translated  the  original  sonnet  which  Cellini  prefixed 
to  his  autobiography.  With  these  exceptions,  no  alterations 
of  any  importance  have  been  made.  The  reception  granted 
to  my  part  of  the  work  by  numerous  critics  and  reviewers 
emboldens  me  to  think  that  the  translation  is  not  in  need 
of  immediate  revision. 


JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS.       1 


Davos  Viatz, 

RiruatyiSiS. 
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III 

But  what  was  the  man  himself?  It  h  just  this  question 
which  I  have  half  proiiused  to  answer,  implying  that,  as  a 
translator,  I  have  some  special  right  to  speak  upon  the  topic. 

Well,  then :  1  seem  to  know  Cellini  first  of  all  as  a  man 
possessed  by  inte'i*"-!  ahcnrhin^  f^fiiiFiTTi ;  violerit.  arrogant," 
selt-asserove,  p^ionate ;  consdous  of  great  gifts  for   arC 


Personal   address.    'A^ithmit   havin 
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i 


.p-aH  y  [tne  of  Machiav^IJi  >"*  '■^fl  formed  the  sameideal  o_ 

vfrlU  or  manly  force  of  t^h^^rarfrpr  p,^  the  author  off  he  Prince. 

To  be  self-reliant  in  all  drcumstances  ;  ^n  F;rhpiiii^  flud  ^jj2!l'^' 

2ji,eed  beTm^iippon  ol  his  opiDiou"or  hi^ rprht  -  tp  tsVp  tf]^ 

i'iliV'  '"*"  'li'i  ""■"  hnnHti  (rvr  ttig  rprirp'iF;  nf  mjury  or  insnlt_ : 

I    tfaiS  appeared   to   lli"1    fhp  t;..^pT,.   ^Ii.ty  nf  ^p    j^r.nniirrthlp   m^n 

I  ButTiEliad  nothing  of  the  jatdloscrhpr'T  r;ilmi  'he  diploma- 
tisl's  prudence,  the  general's _strale£l[,  jar-ihe-courtier's^sclf- 
restraint.  Dn  the  contr"Ti'^*  r^rr^nTl  thfi  ttjirperament  of 
ahom  artist,  hlqnf  in  ■'l".,.i:l  .^.ynl  pi-npr.i-tinnF;  wilh  iliat  of^ 
born  bravo.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  tumultuous  career 
these  two  strains  <y)nt£nded  in  his  nature  for  mastery.  Upon 
the  verge  of  fifty-six,  when  a  man's  blood  has  generally 
cooled,  we  find  that  he  was  released  from  prison  on  bail,  and 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  for  a  year  with  some  enemy 
whose  life  was  probably  in  danger ;  and  when  I  come  to 
speali  about  his  homicides,  it  will  be  obvious  that  he  enjoyed 
killing  hve  men  quite  as  much  as  casting  bronze  statues. 


qpth    the  artist   and   the 


♦A^v.^^-"^*^^ 


were  characteristic  and 
"'        eel    The  genius  gi 


tvjncal  products  of  the  Ital  ^^^_^  

f]^6  racfi  pvpri-gL-..,!  iifoif  ^t  that  epoch  eyen  more  saUently 
2J1  thp  fitip  ^^\s.  than   in   scholarship  or  literature.      At  tbg 
same  time  the  conditions  of  society  during  what  I  have  else^ 
where  ra^e.d  "thf  Ay/- nt  ihp   npfipots "  favoured  the  gmwtl^ 
of  lawless  adven turers.  who  made  a  practice  ot  yHolerK-.e  arni^^ 
lived  liV  iituitTer:     Now  these  two  prominent  types  of  the 


nation  arirl  Hie  pff'"'^  iirffri-  npyj.^  more  singularly  combine^ 
than  in  Cellini.  '  He  might  stand  as  a  full-blown  specimen 
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either.  Sensitive,  impulsive,  rash  of  speech,  hasty  in 
action,  with  the  artist's  susceptibility  and  the  bravo's  heat 
oC  blood,  he  injjired  no  one  more  than  himself  by  his 
eocentriaties  of  rcmper.  Over  and  over  again  did  he  min 
excelleat  prospects  by  some  piece  of  madcap  folty.  Yet 
there  is  no  tracefin  any  of  his  writings  that  he  ever  laid  his 
SlfiativeTittireB  l^  Uie  propCF  Caase.  He  consistently  posca 
njarea  ncinT)Wflom  malevolent  scoundrels  and  UiattiF 

TsBK  con^pifgfl  to  perseciiie.  Nor  does  he  do  this  with 
any  bad  lailh.    'His  belief  in  himself  remained  as_ 


adamant,  and  hi^  canflidiv  rnrnTflTggft  Thai  he  wagjintjlCT  Ihc 
Tpe^al  PTflTiaenre'iTf  a  mcujIftitanJJovjng^od,  who  appre- 
ciated hi^  EigKaii  fl"virt«ous  quaTiGes.  _ 

"Un  ohd  OCCastoii,  afttff  a  more  than  customary  outbreak  ol 
vwlent  speech,  the  Lucciiese  ambassador  remarked  to  his 
pztron,  Cosiino  de'  Medici,  "That  Benvenuto  of  yours  is  a 
terrible  man ! "  "  Yes,"  answered  tlie  Duke,  "  he  is  far  more 
terrible  than  yoa  imagine.  Weil  were  it  for  him  if  he  were 
a  little  less  so,  for  then  he  would  have  possessed  much 
vhich  he  now  lacks."'  Celhni  reports  this  speech  with 
ialisf.-iction ;  he  is  proud  to  be  called  terrible — a  word  which 
theii  denoted  formidable  vehemence.'  On  another  occasion 
he  lells  us  how  Pope  Paul  III,  was  willing  to  pardon  him 
Jcf  an  rm^Tappfnii  muriifr  ■""mmitlnfl  in_thpjtr''p|s  nt  Rome. 
One  of  the  Pope's  gentlemen  subi]iiueci~tKat  lIiTs~was~sh 0 w^ 
inf  unseasonable  clemency.  "Yoiydo  not  understand  the 
Diidter  as  well  as  I  do,"  rephed  nis  Holiness,  "  i  must 
Jgform  you  that  met^  lik^  Renvpni/tti,  unique  in  their  pro- 

Tlot 


^cR 


spoken  by  PopfL-Canl'  Certainly  our  artist's  frequent 
Iiomiddcs  and  acts  of  violence  were  condoned  by  great 
pHnces,  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  his  exceptional 
ability.  Italian  so-'irh'  ^^"''r-d  thn  bmvn  nln^t  at  mnHi 
gTmncnal  Rome  iirtminri  flip  pUfiiafrir;  it  also  assumed 


I  fita  4i  BifPtKu/g  CfU'Ki,  lib.  iL  eli.  c- 

*  Comptie  the  following  passoee  fioin  i  nu^motindum  wrilten  by  Cetllnl ; 
"Ml  fa  licpaBioclii  un  gran  gentflhuoi      <^       -     ■•       •  ■  ■■ 

te  don  che  lo  eta  nn  tarrilule  huomo ; 


'  HI  fa  ritpowo  da  un  gran  gentflhuomo  di  cortc,  il  quale  non  ml 

che  io  eto  nn  terrilule  huomo ;  c  tcprififlniluni  pifi  voile  ciiiesio  nnu 
d)   Icrritiilf,  lo  ell   risposi  chc    I   lerdhll    U    erano    quegli  stiumenU  cht^ 


tcprJfiflniluTif  pifi  voile  ciiiesto  nnuie 

enpirtano  ili  tnMn»i>sol  per  honnwre  hiiia." -~TrtUlali,~&'C.,  p.  xlii. 
fita  di  Btttzmate  Cellini,  lib.  i.  cli.  Uii». 


^1 


tession.  arc  not  bound  bv  the  laws.''*    That  nftnfence  pre- 

paints  Cellini's  own   conception   of    himself;   and  I 

f;  that  simielliinff  tii  thp  like  etiecl:  may  reallv  have 
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that  genius  combined  witti  force  of  character  released  me  . 
from  the  shackles  of  ordinary  morality.  These  points  are 
BO  clear  to  any  student  of  the  sixteenth  centin-y  that  1  need 
not  here  enlarge  upon  them.  It  is  only  necessary  to  keep 
theq** steadily  in  mind  while  forming  an  estimate  of  Cellini's 
temperament  and  conduct ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  not 
run  to  the  conclusion  that  people  of  his  stamp  were  common, 
even  at  that  time,  in  Italy.  We  perceive  plainly  from  his 
self-complacent  admissions  that  the  peculiar  hybrid  between 
the  gifted  artist  and  tlie  man  of  blood  "wlffch  be  exhibitetf' 
wns  rufj.irdcd  as  something  not  quite  normal. 


I 


Such  being  the  groundwork  of  Cellini's  nature,  it  follows 

as  a  necessary  consequence  that  his^  self-conceit  was^  pro- 
digious. Each  circumstance  of  his  life  appeared  to  him  a 
miracle.    Great  though  his  talents  were,  he  vastly  overrated 

fthem,  and  set  a  monstrously  exaggerated  value  on  his  works 
of  art.  The  same  qualities  made  him  a  fierce  and  bitter 
rival :  he  could  not  beheve  that  any  one  with  whom  he 
i-ame  jntn  collisinn  had  the  ijglit.ta  Stand  beside  him.  This 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  a  clear-sighted  and  im- 
partial critic.  His  admiration  for  Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti 
amounted  to  fanaticism.  He  properly  appreciated  Raphael, 
and  gave  the  just  amount  of  praise  to  Sansovino,  Prima- 
ticcio,  and  Rosso — three  artists  with  whom  he  was  not  on 
the  best  of  terms.  Nor  will  any  one  deny  that  his  unfavour- 
able estimates  of  Bandinelli  and  Ammanati  were  justified.. 
Indeed,  contemporaries  acknowledged  the  wholesomencss  of 
I  bis  sound,  outspoken  criticism.     When  Vasari's  abominable 

I  frescoes  on  the  cupola  of  the  Florentine  cathedral  were  cx- 

I  posed  to  view,  the  witty  Lasca  wrote  as  follows : — 


"  Pur  fra  color,  che  son  tli  vila  privi, 
Vivo  vorrei  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
Che  seni.i  ulcun  ritegno  o  b.irbczzale 
Delle  cose  malfatte  dices  malci 
E  la  cupola  al  mondo  singnlare 
Non  si  polca  di  lodar  mai  saziatc  ; 
E  la  solea  cliiamare. 
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Abuidola  alle  stelte, 

La  inaraviglia  dcllc  cose  belle  ; 

Certa  tion  capirebbe  or  nella  pclle. 

In  tal  giiiaa.  dipintala  veggeniln  ; 

E  saltando  o  corcendo  c  rulminando, 

S'  andrebbe  querela  ndo, 

E  per  tulto  giidando  ad  alia  voce, 

Ciorgin  d'  AreiJo  metterebbe  in  croce." ' 


rtoS 


VI 

J[]  epifp  nf  hin  vphfmpnrre  and  passjoii,  CcUiiii  had  not 
or  tenacHv  <-,(  fpj-Iitip      His  amours  were   numerous. 
^volatile  and  indiscriminate.     A^  a  friend  he  seems 
^eien  sOmewhat  uncL-rtaiii ;  not  Ireacherous,  but  way 
wfard.     Hn^pitahle  indeed  and  gciieiQtia  lie  prt^yfai  mmxpili^ 
by  bis  conduct  toward  ItaliaM  in  Paris,  and  by  bU  thorough- 
i^irij^fcifimipggjTj  fht^  Spnf!i9eppi  fa,oiilyin  Florence.    StiU," 
if  rinyth'na,  ^^i^'■1■    in — \'^vf   "r    ■'''"" ■••'fleship.   firO"'^'^   ^i^  . 
l^mUqnr.  hf  sariijicpij  emntjon  tQ.j^nity.      Lilie   lliapy  egotja- 
Jcal  people,  he  extended  the  affection  he  tclt  ior  hlrii^gg 
ip  ikf  members  ot  his  iininediate  tatnil^    On  the-whole,  he 
was  a  Roai  and  fliitifiil  son.  atUiough^e  caused  his  poor 
jld  iather  fjre.'it  iirmnsini'-an  bv  runninB  away  from   homc^ 
^ecausc  one  of  his  sisters  had  tjjven  his  new  suit  of  clothe; 
to  his  only   brother.     ^Eor  this  brother,  a  brave  si>ldier  of 
jbe  same  slorniy  sort  as   Benvenuto,  he  entertained  at  tlie 
Smu  UUiti,  .iiiJ  .ilwaV:i,1'~*fe^'lv  passionate  love.     The  young 
coan,  named  Ueccliino,  assassinated  a  constable^n  the  streets 
o£  Rome,  and  was  wounded  in  the  squabble  which  ensue± 
He  died  of  tbc  wound ;   but  though  the  ofiacer  who  iircd 
bis  arqucbusc  had  done  this  only  in  self-defence,  Bcnvenuto 
tracked  him  down  one  night  and  murdered  him.     Not  a 
syllable  of  remorse  esc-ipes  his  lips.     Men  like  himself  and 
chino  bad  the  right   to  slay;    and    if   their  opponents 


"  Cain  would  I  kcxII  In  life  Beovenuta  CcUlnl,  wbo  without  reseive  or 

tieslniiul   h[K)ke  evil   n!  tliing:s  ill  dont ;    he  used  id  csalt  oui  cupula  wllh 

■dcfaligable   pisuot  nt  somelliing  uiuqiic   in   tliv  wotld  ;   lie  l'hIIfiI   it   the 

-aunclc  oE  beauteeu:  muleipiccu.     ^s^uiedly  thnl  tna.ti  wuultl  juni^  out  of 

•  U«  ikin  with  tajw  to  lee  it  ihut  bedaulicd ;  le.ipitig  nnd  tunning  nnd  ful- 

(  roinatinK.  he  would  ffa  alxiut  the  dly  ultciing  his  incli^naiion  nl  ihi;  lop  of 

hit  vnicc,  and  would  cruciiy  Ihin  link  George  of  Aicuo. ' 
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managed  to  checkmate  such  virtuous  fellows,  they  must  be 

sunished,     The  best  recorded  actions  of  Celhni  concern  his 

^o nduct  toward  a  sister  and  six  daughters,  for  whoup  >^?ks 

lie  quitted  a  splepdid-aitufltipn    in    France,  and  whom  he 


I 


supported   by  his    industry  at    Florence ;    yet   he    doea  not^  - 
boast  about  this  sustained  and  unseltisTi  exercise  ot  domestic  — 
piety.     He  was,  finally,  much    attached   to   his   legitimate 
cluldren,  though  almost  brutally  indifferent  about  a  natural 
daughter  whom  he  left  behind  in  Paris, 


vn 

The  religious  feeCngs  of  this  singular  personage  deserv6 
to  be  considered-  They  were  indisputably  sincere,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Cellini  turned,  as  he  asserts,  in  all  hia 
difficulties  with  he^i^ty  ffi'*^*^  '"  *^ri.  But  tike  the  iT|;iinrity 
of  Italians  in  his^ge,   he  kept  relitpnn  as  far  a^yaxt  from 

"  morality "as^pan-faeT"  His  Gnrl  was  nnj  the  Onri  of  hnliness.' 
cliastityi  ^ni*  '"^JTry,  bnl  the  fp't'^h  whn  protected  him  and 
understood__^'in  hftter  than  imgra^gfiil^mi-n  He  was  em- 
phatically,  moreover,  the  God  who  "aids  such  folk  as  aid 

^emspjve^" — a   phnise  frequently  used  in  these  Memoes'. 

■xhe  long  aud  painful  imprisonmeTit  which  Cellini  endured 
without  just  cause  in  the  Castle  of  S,  Angelo  made  a  deep 
and,  to  some  extent,  a  permanent  impression  on  his  mind. 
He  read  the  Bible  and  composed  psalms,  was  visited  by 
angels  and  blessed  with  consolatory  visions.  About  the 
truth  of  these  experiences  there  is  no  doubt.  The  man's 
impressible,  imaginative  nature  lent  itself  to  mysticism  and 
spiritual  exaltation  no  leas  readily  than  to  the  delirium  of 
homicidal  excitement.  He  was  just  as  inclined  to  see  heaven 
opened  when  dying  of  misery  in  a  dungeon  as  to  "  see  red," 
if  I  may  use  that  French  term,  when  he  met  an  enemy  upon 
the  burning  squares  of  Rome  in  summer.  The  only  dif- 
ference was,  that  in  the  former  case  he  posed  before  him- 
self as  a  martyr  gifted  with  God's  special  favour,  in  the 
latter  as  a  righteoua  and  wronqfd  hpm,  wlin^f  hapd  anf^ 
daifL'er  God  wniiirl  gini^  T|i(jre  was  nothing  stranpe  in 
this  mixture  of  piety  and  murder.      The  assassin  oi   Lnre^i^ 
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gdici — whose  short  narrative,  by  tj^e  way,  i-i-!ifl«  j 
iter  ot  HtUliil'M  Memoim — rHatps  how,  while  he. 
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was  ninniiig  (jrenched  wiUi  blood  tlirough  Venice  after  the 
event,  he  'ook  retiige  in  a  crowded  churcM.  and  leiVenny' 
"jmnunencled  hitiiselt  to  tde  Uivine  protection.  Homicide, 
iltflrf"*  '"""'  *'""•  ''"iiiidered  a  venial  error,  and  sevcnil  inci- 
d«nts  might  be  cited  from  this  nutobiography  proving  that 
tnen  devoted  to  tlie  religious  life  screened  murderers  red- 
handed  after  the  commission  of  what  wc  should  regard  not 
coerely  as  criminal,  but  also  as  dastardly  deeds  of  violence. 


vin 

■Among  Celhni's  faults  I  dif  not  reckon  ejlher  ^>qyne»a  Or 
.lyia^  He  was  not  a  rogue,  and  he  meant  to  be  veracious. 
This  contr.idicts  the  commonpl.ice  and  superficial  view  of  his 
cbaracter  so  flatly  that  !  must  support  my  opinion  at  some 
length.  Of  course,  I  shall  not  deny  that  a  fellow  endowed 
ftith  such  overweening  self-concdt,  when  he  comes  to  write 
ahout  himself,  will  set  down  much  which  cannot  be  taken 
entirely  on  trust.  His  personal  annals  will  never  rank  as 
tustorical  material  with  the  Venetian  Despatches,  however 
invaluable  the  student  of  manners  may  find  them.  Men  of 
his  slamp  are  certain  to  exaggerate  their  own  merits,  and  to 
piss  lightly  over  things  not  favountble  to  the  ideal  they 
present.  But  this  is  very  different  from  lying ;  and  of  cal- 
culaled  mendacity  Cellini  sf?'"'^°  ^imr^^t  univi^rtJiiHY  ^rni'ti-ii. 
^believe  that  vtcw  to  be  mistaken. 

BO  lar  as  I  have  learned  to  know  liim,  so  far  as  1  have 
caught  his  accent  and  the  intonation  of  his  utterance,  I 
hold  him  for  a  most  veracious  man.  His  veracity  was  not 
of  the  sort  wbicli  b  at  present  current.  It  had  no  hypocrisy 
or  <i  in  Illation  in  it.  but  a  lar^e  tlose  of_vainglQrv  witii  les^itJUL- 
El  his  achievements,  and  a  trifle  of  supjiression  with  respect 
lo  mattcre  which  he  thought  unworthy  of  his  fame.  Other- 
wise, he  is  nnite  transp.irent  after  his  own  fashion — the 
JashJQii,  that  is  to  say,  ol  tlie  sixteenth  century,  when  swag- 


^Onnf*  and  lawlessness  were  in  vogue,  which  must  he.  liisj. 
Hn)pijghcd  trom  tlie  fashion  ot  the  nineteenth  centiiry,  whan 
modesty  and  order  g"--^  fpgppf-tn^i<^ 
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Wliat    I    have   called  the  accent  and   the   intonation  of 

CeUiiii  strikes  genuinely  upon  my  ear  in  the  opening 
aeiiteuccs  pi  a  letter  to  B<'"^'^''t*''  V^rchj.  It  should  be 
premised  that  this  distinguished  historian,  poet,  and  critic 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  great  artist,  who  sent  him 
his  autobiography  in  MS.  to  read.  "  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  hear  from  your  worship,"  writes  Cellini,  "that  you  like 
the  simple  narrative  of  my  hfe  in  its  present  rude  condt- 
tion  better  than  if  it  were  filed  and  retouched  by  the  hand 
of  others,  in  which  case  the  exact  accuracy  with  which  I 
have  set  all  things  down  might  not  be  so  apparent  as  it  is. 
In  truth,  I  have  been  careful  to  relate  nothing  whereof  I 
liad  a  doubtful  memory,  and  have  confined  myself  to  the 
strictest  truth,  omitting  numbers  of  extraordinary  incidents 
out  of  which  another  writer  would  have  made  great  capital." 
In  a  second  letter  to  Varchi  he  declares  himself  as  "bad 
at  dictating,  and  worse  at  composing."  I^e  ^clear^_t|i""Cht. 
that  his  imperfpft  pramrriar  and  glebefan  style  were  more 
M'nn  i-nmppn-iatpd  tiy  ttip.  sip'''''"'''yi-and  veradty  of  ^^3, 
narration, 


His    ovm    attitnde    with    ref^ard    to    truth    can    well    be 

Tir^i'.-iny's  pparj?i.'    Slip  was  anxious  to  coax  her  husband 


into  buying  some  pearls  lor  her,  and  entreated  Cellini  to  tell 
a  fib  or  two  in  their  favour  for  her  sake,  "^t^w."  s^^-^ 
Cellini^  "  I  have  always  been  the  devoted  friend  nf  truth  .-iT^g 
tiip  fiipinv  f>t  lift;  yet.  I  iindariitfil)  t4<n  .^f&ce,  miirh  ngpiii^t 
iny_wiH,  for  fuar  of  losing  the  uood  graces  of  sn  p-p^^t  .-i 
Accordingly,   he  went   wilh    "those   co nfounded 


rrr- 


prmcess. 

pearls"  to  the   niiL-e,  nnfl    hT'^'-g  ^<^f^    hcpnu    in    lif,__pV^ 

jggerated    liis   falgehoods  so  dumsily  that  he   raised   sus-. 


ac  Duke  at  last  begged  him,  as  he  was  an  honesl 
mau,  to  say  what  he  really  thought.  "  This  appeal  upset  him  : 
"  I  blushed  up  to  the  eyes,  which  lilled  with  tears  ; "  and  on 
the  instant  he  made  a  clean  breast  of   the  whole  matter, 

'   yua,  111>.  u,  i^h.  iKxxtll. 
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jsing  thereby  the  favoor  of  the  Duchess,  who  had  bi^n 
bown  in  an  uapleasing  light  to  her  lord  and  master.  ^Thp 
linote  account  he  haa  left  of  all  his  negotiations  for  tlie 
fiaymeiit  cii  the  Fcrseus  prove  in  like  gir^n'""'  thalThi^  i'iKP — 
^thing  [>"'"Tii  '■""Td-^nr-HQ  vfp,s  to^in  his  end8~EyjLrtilige — 
tod  onderhaiid  transaciions.  .On  the  contrary,  he  blurted     _ 
out  the  bitter  truth,  as  he~conceived  it.  to  hot  blood,  and. 
clamoured  with  egregious  presumptjon  for  what  hisvanJt 

^_^^ ^  !anc? 

1^  sell -importance  arcThe  vices  of  fiis  cTiaracfer. 


XI 

His  portrait  is  drawn  in  this  light  by  contemporaries, 
Vasari  describes  him  as  "in  all  his  doings  of  high  spirit, 
(iroud,  lively,  very  quick  to  act.  and  formidably  vehement ; 
B  person  who  knew  only  too  well  how  to  speak  his  mind  to 
princes."  Bembo,  Caro,  Martelli,  Varchi,  speak  of  him  always 
ID  tenns  which  would  be  quite  inapplicable  to  a  rogue  or  a 
liar.  During  his  imprisonment  in  S.  Angelo,  Annibale  Caro, 
who  had  known  him  well  for  several  years,  wrote  thus  to  his 
friend  Luca  Martini :  "  1  have  still  some  hope  for  Benvenuto, 
unless  bis  own  temper  should  do  him  mischief,  for  that  is 
certainly  extravagant.  Since  he  was  in  prison,  he  has  never 
been  able  to  refrain  from  saying  tilings  in  his  odd  way,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  makes  the  Prince  {Pier  Luigi  Farnese)  uneasy 
03  to  what  he  may  do  or  utter  in  the  future.  These  follies, 
far  more  tlian  any  crime  he  has  cnmmitted  in  the  past,  now 
compromise  his  safety."  That  passage  strongly  corroborates 
the  view  I  have  presented  of  Cellini's  character.  I  might 
quote  another  letter  written  by  Niccolo  Martelli  to  Benvenuto 
in  France.  It  be^ns  by  paying  a  tribute  to  his  "  distinguished 
talents  and  gracious  nature,"  saying  that  any  favours  he  may 
receive  at  the  French  court  will  not  be  eqii.^  to  his  merits, 
"  both  as  a  rare  goldsmith  and  admirable  draughtsman,  and 
also  as  a  man  of  liberal  and  open  conversation  with  his 
fellows,  free-handed  not  only  to  artists  and  friends,  but  also 
to  all  who  seek  him  out ;  esteeming  mighty  cardinals  no 
more  than  noble  spirits  in  a  humble  station,  which  is  really 
worthy  of  a  nature  so  generous  as  yours,"  These  phrases 
might   pass   for   merely   complimentary,   did   they  not   so 
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exactly  confirm  Cellini's  own  narrative.  They  give  us  good 
reasDa  to  believe  that  what  he  spoke  at>oiit  himself  was  tlie 
truth. 


In  the  next  place  1  will  adduce  the  opinions  of  two 
Italian  critics  who  have  been  occupied  with  Cellini's  auto- 
biography. Antonio  Cocchi,  its  first  editor  (Naples,  1730), 
says  in  his  preface :  "  I  will  not  conceal  my  behef  that" 
there  are  some  things  scattered  through  his  narrative  in 
blame  of  contemporaries  to  which  we  ought  to  lend  a 
somewhat  doubting  ear.  It  is  not  that  the  author  was  not 
an  impassioned  friend  of  truth,  but  he  may  have  accepted 
vague  reports  or  yielded  to  conjectures."  This  admission 
is  too  cautious.  It  is  certain"that  Cellini  wrote  his  Memoirs 
in  DO  critical  spirit ;  and  what  Cocchi  calls  "  his  habit  of 
excessive  frankness,  his  harsh  manners,  readiness  to  take 
a£Front,  and  implacable  hatreds,"  betrayed  him  into  great 
unfairness  when  deahng  with  people  whom  he  disliked. 
This  does  not,  however,  imply  of  necessity  that  !ie  fabri- 
cated falsehoods  against  the  folk  he  could  not  tolerate. 
Truth  is  ever  a  more  trenchant  weapon  than  mendacity  m 
most  cases.  When  Aretino,  that  unscrupulous  gladiator  of 
the  pen,  was  asked  how  men  might  best  speak  evil  of  their 
neighbours,  he  replied  t  "  By  telling  the  truth — by  telling 
the  truth."  And  Cellini  understood  with  keen  sagacity  this 
force  of  plain  unvarnished  statement.  I  fake  it  that  the 
most  disagreeable  things  he  said  of  Paul  III.,  of  Luigi 
Pulci,  of  Baccio  Bandinelli,  and  of  Giorgio  Vasari  were 
crude  verities.  The  manners  of  the  period  and  his  method 
of  narration  justify  this  conclusion. 

Taking  a  wider  sweep  and  survey  of  this  subject,  Baretti 
sums  up  Uie  impression  left  upon  his  mind  by  Cellini's  self- 
portraiture  thus :  "  He  has  painted  himself  as  brave  as  a 
French  grenadier,  as  vindictive  as  a  viper,  superstitious  to 
the  last  degree,  full  of  eccentricity  and  caprice ;  a  pleasant 
companion  among  friends,  but  not  susceptible  of  affectionate 
attachments ;  rather  loose  in  sexual  relations,  a  bit  of  a 
traitor  without  being  aware  of  it ;  slightly  tainted  with  spite 
and  envy,  a  braggart  and  vain  without  suspecting  himself 
to  be  such  ;  a  madcap  who  firmly  believed   he  was   wise, 
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circumspect,  and  prudent.  FuJIy  persuaded  that  he  was  a 
hero,  be  dashed  this  picture  of  himself  upon  the  canvas 
without  a  thought  of  composition  or  reflection,  just  as  his 
fiery  and  rapid  fancy  prompted.  We  derive  from  it  some- 
thing  of  the  same  pleasure  which  we  feel  in  contemplat- 
ing a  terrible  wild  beast  who  cannot  get  near  enough  to 
hurt  us," 

XIU 

After  these  general  considerations  upon  the  limits  within 
which  Cellini's  veracity  may  be  trusted,  I  pass  to  some 
particulars  that  have  t>een  always  challenged  in  his  st;ite- 
mects. 

Upon  tlie  very  first  pages  of  the  book  we  are  met  with  an 
etoanding  legend  relating  to  the  foundation  and  the  name 
of  Florence.  Having  shown  familiarity  with  previous  specu- 
lations on  the  subject,  he  rejects  all  other  hypotheses  in 
kvoor  of  a  pure  myth,  by  which  the  origin  of  the  city  is 
referred  to  an  imaginary  ancestor  of  his  own,  Fiorino  da 
CdliDO,  a  captain  in  the  army  of  Jutiu;:  Caesar.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
legend ;  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  Cellini  thought  it 
would  impose  on  any  one's  a-eduhty.  That  it  flattered  his 
own  vanity  is  certain ;  and  I  suspect  from  his  way  of  intro- 
ducing it  that  the  story  formed  part  of  some  domestic 
gossip  regarding  his  ancestry  which  he  had  heard  in  boy- 
hood. Many  of  the  so-called  Norman  pedigrees  of  our 
aristocracy  used  to  begin  with  fables  hardly  less  ridiculous. 
To  call  this  one  of  Cellini's  lies  would  be  as  absurd  as  to 
deny  that  it  confirms  our  behef  in  his  childish  self-conceit 
and  uncritical  habit  of  mind. 

A  more  important  piece  of  boasting  is  usually  cast  in  his 
teeth.  He  tells  us  how  he  went,  upon  the  6th  of  May 
1537,  to  the  ramparts  of  Rome  at  the  moment  when  the 
assault  of  the  Imperial  troops  was  being  hotly  pressed,  and 
bow  he  slew  a  captiin  with  a  well-directed  musket-shot. 
This  captain,  as  he  afterwards  learned,  was  Uie  Constable 
of  Bourbon.  Now  there  is  nothing  to  prove  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  shoot  the  Constable.  He  only  mentions  the 
fact  himself  on  hearsay,  and  when  he  enumerated  his  past 
services  before  the  judges  who  sent  him  to  prison  in  1538  he 
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did  not  mention  this  feat.'  That  he  woiiiided  the  Prince  of 
Orange  by  the  discharge  o£  a  culverin  from  the  Castle  of 
S.  Angelo  has  never  been  disputed.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
certain  tliat  he  performed  more  than  yeoman's  duty  as  a 
gunner  all  through  the  period  of  the  sack  of  Rome.  In 
consequence  of  his  excellent  soldiership,  Orazio  Bagliont 
offered  him  the  captaincy  of  a  band  in  the  army  he  was 
collecting  for  the  defence  of  Florence.  Now  Bourbon  had 
been  shot  dead  in  the  assault  of  Rome  upon  that  foggy 
morning,  and  CeUini  had  certainly  discharged  his  arquebuse 
from  the  ramparts.  Always  posing  as  a  hero  in  his  own 
eyes,  he  was  gratified  to  obtain  some  colour  for  the  sup- 
position that  one  of  his  unerring  balls  had  done  the  deed. 
If  it  were  possible  to  put  his  thoughts  about  this  event  into 
a  syllogism,  it  would  run  as  follows  :  "  Somebody  shot  Bour- 
bon ;  I  shot  somebody ;  being  what  I  am,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  somebody  I  shot  was  Bourbon," 

Many  of  the  odd  things  related  by  Celhni  can  be  classified 
as  things  which  really  took  place,  hke  the  accident  of  the 
scorpion  and  the  tremendous  hailstorm  he  encountered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  Others  may  be  referred  to 
common  superstition.  I  will  choose  the  instance  of  the 
salamander,  which  has  often  been  brought  up  against  him. 
Here  he  only  informs  us  that  his  father  gave  him  a  good 
box  on  the  ears,  In  order  that  he  might  not  forget  the  occa- 
sion when  he  saw  something  in  a  wood-fire  which  his  father 
took  for  a  salamander. 

Not  a  few  of  the  most  striking  of  his  presumed  lies  turn 
out,  upon  inspection,  like  those  of  Herodotus,  to  be  simply 
the  best  evidence  of  his  veracity.  That  is  to  say,  when  we 
examine  them  we  find  that  he  had  been  recording  acbial 
phenomena  with  more  than  usual  powers  of  observation, 
but  without  the  power  of  scientifically  accounting  for  them. 
Being  vividly  conscious  of  the  fact  as  he  observed  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  subject  to  a  wrong  method  of  interpretation, 
he  unconsciously  proved  his  veracity  by  accurately  describing 
what  he  saw,  and  then  referring  it  to  such  causes  as  were 
current  at  his  epoch.  I  will  select  two  examples  bearing  on 
this  point ;  both  shall  be  recorded  in  his  own  words. 
The  first  relates  to  a  portent  in  the  heavens,  which  he 


>  Vila,  lib.  L  eh.  di!. 
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regarded  as  a  sign  sent  for  some  fateful  warning.  After 
rclfiting  how  he  and  his  friend  Fchcc  had  t>ccn  sbootiag  all 
day  on  the  Roman  Campagna,  he  proceeds  as  follows:' — 
"We  mounted  and  rode  rapidly  towards  Rome;  and  when 
we  reiached  a  certain  gently  ri^g  grotind — night  then  had 
fallen — looking  in  the  direction  of  f^lorence,  boUi  with  one 
breath  exclaimed  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  'Oh,  God  of 
Iieaven  1  what  is  that  great  thing  one  sees  there  over 
Florence?'  It  resembled  a  huge  beam  of  fire,  which 
sparlded  and  giive  out  extraordinary  lustre.  1  said  to  Felice, 
'Assuredly  we  shall  hear  to-raorrow  that  something  of  vast 
importance  has  happened  in  Florence.' "  In  effect,  they  did 
liear  that  Alessandro  de'  Medici  had  been  murdered  by  his 
cousin  L-orenzino,  Yet,  meanwhile,  Cellini  has  left  a  striking, 
though  brief,  pictme  of  the  aurora  bureaUs  which  he  hap- 
pened to  have  noticed. 

The  second  of  these  examples  is  more  curious  and  far 
more  confirmatory  of  his  truth.  After  those  half-delirious 
experiences  in  Uie  diingeon  of  S,  Angelo,  when  he  saw 
visions  and  thought  that  angels  ministered  to  his  sick  body, 
he  fancied  himself  under  God's  special  guidance.  As  a  sign 
of  this  peculiar  grace,  he  relates  the  following  circumstance  :' 
— "Since  that  time  till  uow  an  aureole  of  glory  (marvellous 
to  relate)  has  rested  on  ray  head.  This  is  visible  to  every 
sort  of  men  to  whom  I  have  chosen  to  point  it  out ;  but 
these  have  been  vciy  few.  This  halo  can  be  observed 
above  my  shadow  in  the  morning,  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  for  about  two  hours,  and  far  better  when  tlie  grass  is 
drenched  with  dew.  It  is  also  visible  at  evening  about  sun- 
set. I  became  aware  of  it  in  France,  at  Paris ;  for  the  air  in 
tboec  countries  is  so  much  freer  from  mist  that  one  can  see 
it  there  far  better  manifested  thau  in  Italy,  mists  being  far 
more  frequent  among  us.  However,  I  am  always  able  to  see 
it,  and  to  show  it  to  otliere,  but  not  so  well  as  in  the  country 
I  have  mentioned."  Critics  have  taken  for  granted  that  this 
is  a  mere  piece  of  audacious  mendacity  meant  to  glorify  him- 
self, whereas  it  is  really  the  record  of  a  very  accurate  but 
niisiiilcri'reted  observation.  Any  one  who  walks  abroad  in 
j^rassy  places  when  the  light  is  low,  as  at  sunrise  or  at  sunset, 
can  satisfy  himself  that  liis  shadow  cast  on  dewy  sward  is 

'  Viu,  lib  L  eh.  Ixxxix.  -  Ibid.,  cb.  cxuviiL 
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surrounded  with  a  rim  of  glory  like  a  lunar  rainbow.  But  if 
he  goes  with  companions,  he  will  not  see  their  shadows 
encircled  with  the  same  light,  because  his  own  body  is  the 
point  which  focusses  the  diffused  rays.'  He,  therefore,  might 
well  imagine  that  the  aureole  is  given  to  himself  alone  ;  and, 
m  order  to  exhibit  it,  he  must  make  his  comrade  take  a  place 
behmd  him,  where  the  halo  becomes  at  once  visible  to  both. 
Long  before  I  attended  to  the  above  passage  in  Cellini,  1 
noticed  this  phenomenon,  and  pointed  it  out  to  friends, 
finding  that  some  of  them  were  too  deficient  io  powers  of 
observation  to  perceive  it,  while  others  at  once  recognised 
the  singular  and  beautiful  effect.  What  makes  the  example 
interesting  for  the  light  it  casts  on  Cellini's  habit  of  mind  is 
that  he  stalls  by  saying  the  aureole  surrounds  his  head,  and 
then  very  ingenuously  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  it  ordy  surrounds 
the  shadow  of  his  head  at  certain  times  and  in  certain  places. 
Those  times  and  places  are  just  what  the  experience  of  one 
who  has  observed  the  same  phenomena  would  lead  him  to 
expect.  Again,  he  sets  up  a  false  theory  to  explain  why  he 
could  see  it  better  in  France  than  in  Italy.     It  is  not  that  there 

'  On  the  appearance  of  this  passage  in  ihe  Ferliiightly  Reiiiao  for  Jukuu; 
1887, 1  received  a  commiuiication  from  H.  D.  Pearsall,  Esq.,  of  3  Cursiloi 
Street,  expressing  some  inlerest  in  my  accoiml  of  (>lliiii's  aureole.  He  1 
says: — "I  observed  Ihe  phenomenon  some  years  ago  in  India,  and  the  J 
attendanL  dieuoi stances  were  such  as  you  mentioii.  It  is  cuiious.  as  illos-  • 
Iraling  the  want  of  abaervation  of  most  people,  that  I  have  never  yet  metJ* 
with  any  one  but  yourself  who  had  observed  il."  In  explanation  of  thfti 
aureole  he  adds: — "  1 1  appeared  to  tne  that  the  cause  was  simply  the  rtftsdiite* 
of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  wet  surface  of  the  blades  of  grass.  Th^ 
reoson  why  a.  spectator  at  one  side  Cannot  see  il  Would,  therefore,  not  be  UiflCJ 
the  illuminated  (jcrson's  body/jru/rn/  the  diffusal  mys,  but  simply  the  tliiecti 
consequence  of  Ihe  l»w  of  reflection  of  light  (angle  of  inciilence^angle  ofll 
lefraction),  so  thai  the  reflected  rays  would  reach  the  eye  of  the  object,  but  nO^ 
that  of  any  person  at  a  Little  distance  to  one  side.  The  aureole  never  CX^ 
tended  lower  Ihan  my  shoulder,  evidently  for  Ihe  same  reason."  This  cK— r 
L planalion  is  so  obviously  superior  10  that  suggested  by  my  own  vague  an^ 
Jlmsdenlific  phrase  in  the  text,  that  1  am  grateful  for  the  permission  to  rcpor— 1 
■ft  in  Mr.  Pearsall's  own  words.  It  is  worth  adding,  perhaps,  thai  when  lb4 
ebjeit  finds  himself  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  reflecting  surface  ark 
wet  gra-ss,  as  when,  for  instance,  ha  is  driving  in  a  carringe  above  a  grass'^ 
mcidow,  the  aureole  will  extend  somewhat  lower  than  hla  shoulder.  This  3 
have  observed.  j 

[Since  Ihb  note  was  first  published,  a  ftiend  has  pointed  out  to  me  a  pa^* 
Srtge  in  Tlioieau's  WaUlcn,  nt  the  beginning  of  the  article  named  Baiir  Fafir*i 
which  shows  that  Thorcau  had  observed  the  phenomenon  I  have  desciiljcdlj) 
and,  like  me,  had  connected  his  observation  with  Cellini's  Mimeirs.  Thifl 
eonrirmalory  evidence  sivei  me  pleuure,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  it. — 3 
].  A.  S.]  J 
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J9  mote  mist  in  the  latter  than  the  former  country,  but  that 
Imv-lying  humidity  of  atmosphere  aad  heavy  dews  on  deep 
grass  aie  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  appearance, 
and  these  conditions  may  be  met  with  more  frequently  in 
*  country  hke  France  than  in  the  provinces  of  Middle  Italy. 
It  vras  Dpon  the  Alpine  meadows,  where  t  am  now  writing, 
at  Ok  season  of  early  autumn  frosts,  that  I  first  noticed  it ; 
sad  I  can  predict  with  some  confidence  when  it  is  pretty 
certiin  to  be  reproduced.  In  my  opinion,  the  very  hesi- 
taodes  of  CelUni  in  this  test-passage  are  undesigned  corro- 
botxtioas  of  his  general  veracity.  A  man  who  deliberately 
UTcatS  something  to  glorify  himself  and  mystify  Ihe  world 
does  not  go  about  his  work  in  this  fashion.  Ho  does  not 
describe  a  natural  phenomenon  so  c-tactly  that  ail  the  limit- 
iig  conditions,  which  he  regarded  as  inexplicable  iniperfcc- 
tioos  in  the  grace  conferred  upon  him,  shall  confirm  the  troth 
Of  his  observation. 

A  similar  line  of  reasoning  might  be  adopted  with  regard 

*o  the  extraordinary  night-scene  in  the   Coliseum.    Cellini 

Mrent  thitlier,  liimly  believing  in  ghosts  and  fiends,  in  order  to 

faise  devils,  with  a  necromancer.     A  bonfire  was  lighted  and 

<3nttCs  were  cast  upon  the  coals,  which  rolled  forth  volumes  of 

Xnurky  smoke.     In  the  smoke  legions  of  demons  appeared. 

Imagination  and  tlic  awe-inspiring  influences  of  tlie  place, 

«veo  if  wc  chminiitc  a  possible   magic-lantern  among  the 

conjurors  appMrtcnances,  arc  enough   to  account  for  what 

Cellini  saw.     [^c  VJ.^'i  i;;rc;duloiiS|  he  was  superstitious ;  he  w;is 

readily  exalted  to  tlie  fever-point  oi  delirium  (as  in  the  case 

of  Charon,  who  obsessed  him  during  his  Roman  illness,  the 

visions  of  S,  Angelo  when  his  leg  was  broken,  and  the  appari- 

tioo  of  the  gravedigger  duiing  his  short  fever  on  the  night  ol 

casting  Perseus) ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  conlidences  to 

iiiake  IIS  stipp:>se  tliat  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  Coliseum 

was  a  dclilHuitte  invcnliun. 


XIV 

The  most  convincing  proofs  of  Cellini's  trustworthiness  are 
"it,  however,  to  be  sought  in  these  minor  details.  1  find  them 
^tfronger  and  far  more  abimdaiit  in  the  vast  picture-gallery 
U  historical  portr^ts  which  he  has  painted.     Parini,  while 
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^H  tracing  the  salient  qualities  of  his  autobiography,  remarked; 
^H  "  He  is  pecuhariy  admirable  in  depicting  to  the  life  by  a  few 
^M  salient  touches  the  characters,  p^issioiis,  personal  peculiailtiea, 
^M  movements,  and  habits  of  the  people  with  whom  he  came  in 
^1  contact." 

H  Only  one  who  has  made  himself  for  long  years  familiar  with 

H  the  history  of  Cellini's  period  can  appreciate  the  extraordinary 
H  vividness  and  truth  of  Cellini's  delineation.  Without  attempt- 
H  ing  to  do  more  than  record  his  recollection  of  what  happened 
^1  to  himself  in  commerce  with  men  of  all  sorts,  he  has  drama- 
^M  tised  the  great  folk  of  histories,  chronicles,  and  diplomatic  de- 
^M  spatches  exactly  as  our  best  authorities  in  their  more  colourless 
^H  and  cautious  style  present  them  to  our  fancy.  He  enjoyed  the 
^m  advantages  of  the  alcove  and  the  ante-chamber ;  and  without 
^M  abusing  tliese  in  the  spirit  of  a  Voltaire  or  a  valet,  he  has 
H  greatly  added  to  our  conception  of  Clement  VII.,  F^ul  III., 
H  Francis  I.,  and  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
^M  Clement  driven  to  his  wits'  end  for  cash  during  the  sack  of 
^M  Rome ;  Paul  granting  favours  to  a  cardinal  at  the  end  of  a 
^V  xopious  repast,  when  wine  was  in  his  head  ;  Francis  inter- 
>/ rupting  the  goldsmiths  in  their  workshop  at  the  Petit  Nesle ; 
y'  Cosimo  indulging  in  horse-play  with  his  buffoon  Bernardone 
y  — these  detach  themselves,  as  living  personages,  against  the 

^H  grey  historic  background.  Yet  the  same  great  peoj)le,  on 
^B  more  ceremonious  occasions,  or  in  the  common  transactions 
^F  of  life,  talk,  move,  and  act  precisely  as  we  learn  to  know 
^^  them  from  the  most  approved  documentary  sources,  Take, 
^B  for  example,  the  singular  interview  between  Paul  III.  and 
^M  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  which  Cellini  interrupted,  and  when 
^P  he  was  used  by  the  former  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  the 
"  Spanish  envoy,'  Our  authorities  tell  us  much  about  the 
^,,^^ox-like  shifty  nature  of  the  Pope ;  and  we  know  that,  pre- 
^/'^      cisely  at  this  moment,  he  was  eager  to  preserve  his  own 

neutrahty  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain.     Cellini. 

thinking  only  of  his  personal  affairs,  withdraws  the  curtain 

from  a  scene  which  we  feel  at  once  to  be  the  very  truth 

and  inner  Ufe  of  history. 

It  was  not  only  in  dealing  with  the  greatest  actors  on  the 

world's  stage  that  Cellini  showed  this  keen  fidelity  to  fact. 

His  portraits  of  the  bestial  Pier  Luigi  Farncse,  of  the  subtle 
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and  bkarre  Lorenzino  de'  Medici,  of  Ihe  Ferrarese  minister 

(iiliolo,  of  the  Florentine  majordomo  Ricci,  of  Ihe  proud 

Comte  de  St,   Paid,  correspond  exactly  lo  what  we  learn 

otherwise  about  thein,  adding  slight  sigiuficant  touches  from 

private  information.     Madame  D'Etampes  and  the  Duchess 

Eleanora  of  Tuscany  move  across  his  pages  as  tliey  lived, 

the  one  with  the  vivacity  of  a  king's  insolent  mistress,  the 

other  with  the  somewhat  sickly  and  yet  kindly  grandeur  of 

tlic  Spanish  consort  to  an  astute  Italian  prince,     Lesser  folk, 

with  whom  we  arc  eqo;illy  acquainted  through  their  writings 

Or  biographical  notices,  appear  in  crowds  upon  a  lower  plane. 

Bembo,  in  his  dignified  retreat  at  Padua  ;  Torrigiano,  swag- 

Scring  about   the    Florentine  workshops ;    Giulio  Romano, 

leading  the  debauched  society  of   Roman   artists ;    Maitre 

Roux,  in  his  Parisian  magnificence ;  Alamanni,  the  humane 

and  gentle   nobleman  of  letters ;   Sansovino,  expanding  at 

ease  in  Venetian  comfort;  old  Michel  Aiigelo,  witli  his  man 

Urbino,  in  their  simple  Roman  dweUing  ;  Bandinelli,  bluster. 

>ng  before  the  Dulie  of  Florence  in  a  wordy  duel  with  Cellini, 

■which  Vasari  also  has  reported — all  these,  and  how  many 

more  besides,  arc  portrayed  with  an  evident  reality,  which 

Corresponds  in  each  particular  to  the  man  as  he  is  otherwise 

revealed  to  us  by  independent  evidence.     Vet  Cellini  had 

oo  intention  of  describing  such  folk  for  our  beneiit.     As  they 

bg^pencd  to  cross  his  hfe,  so  he  sketched  tliem  with  sharp, 

pnogcnt  quill-strokes,  always  thinking  more  about  his  own 

affain  than  their  personality.     Nothing  inspires  a  tirmer  con- 

fidoice  in  his  accuracy  as  an  observer  and  his  veracity  as 

i  Barrator  than  the  undesigned  corroboration  given  to  his 

pottruits  by  masses  of  external  and  less  vivid  testimony. 

This  forces  me  to  accept  as  genuine  many  of  those  power- 
luland  humorous  descriptions  of  character  which  we  cannot 
dKck.  How  true  to  Ufe  is  the  history  of  young  Luigi  Puld, 
vho  came  to  grief  in  Rome,  after  wasting  exceptional  talents 
in  disgraceful  self-indulgence!  That  episode  reads  like  a 
tUcejusiificalive  in  illustration  of  Aretino's  Diahgo  dclle  Corti. 
ftiSttory  too  of  the  mad  Castellan  of  S.  Angelo,  who  thought 
fce  was  a  bat,  deserves  like  credence.  The  ruffianly  post- 
■iSlet  at  Siena,  sliot  dead  by  Cellini  in  a  quarrel ;  the 
Uiaiicsc  simpleton  who  entreated  the  surgeon,  while  sewing 
np  a  wound  in  his  mouth,  not  to  close  the  whole  oriiice 
Ml  of  spite ;  the  incomparable  dilettante  at  Ferrara,  Alfonso 
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de'  Trotti,  who  made  such  a  fool  of  himself  about  some  old 
models  from  Cellini's  vases;  Tribolo,  the  quaking  coward; 
Busbacca,  the  lying  courier ;  Cellini's  father,  with  his  fixed 
idea  about  Benvenuto's  flute-playing ;  Ascanio  and  his  sweet- 
heart hidden  in  the  head  of  the  great  statue  ot  Mars  at  Paris 
— hundreds  of  such  rapidly  traced  silhouettes,  with  all  the 
force  of  Ufe  and  all  the  comicality  of  satiric  genius,  cross 
these  pages  and  enhven  them  at  every  turn.  We  have  faith 
in  their  veracit^',  partly  bet:aiiF;e  Ihey  correspond  to  humaiT 
nature  in  the  times  which  Cellini  knew,  and  partly  becauae'" 
T^jg  i-lf<ifri|i;|nn^^otcharacter.  when  verified  by  extertiar 
evidence,  are  foiltia  so  laithiul. 


XV 

The  trustworthiness  of  Cellini's  Memoirs  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  yet  another  test.  Numerous  details,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  episode  of  his  brother's  death  and  what  he  says 
about  Foiano's  starvation  in  S.  Angelo,  are  suppori:ed  by 
Varchi's  History  of  Florence.  His  own  private  memoranda  J 
and  official  petitions  to  the  Duke  of  Florence  confirm  the 
main  records  of  his  life  in  that  city.  The  French  letters  of 
naturalisation  and  the  deed  conferring  on  him  the  lordship 
of  Le  Petit  Nesle  are  in  existence.  Signor  Bertolotti's  and 
the  Marchese  Campori's  researches  have  established  the 
accuracy  of  his  narrative  regarding  his  life  in  Rome  and 
bis  relations  to  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara.'  But  it  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  pursue  this  line  of  investigation 
with  the  scrupulous  thoroughness,  without  which  such  argu- 
ments are  unconvincing.  Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  in 
this  place  upon  the  topic  of  the  man's  veracity.  What  I 
have  attempted  to  demonstrate  is,  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
lie,  and  that  we  possess  strong  confirmatory  testimony  to  the 
iruUi  of  his  statements  and  the  accui-acy  of  his  observation. 
This  does  -rmt__i[iiply  tlipt  n  ip""  ■'■^  ^'"'  "inlent  passi^fW-Amj 
epi'ggious  vanity  is  .^lwavs  to  be  trusti^tl,  ciiluT  when  he 
pi'glSCik  his  own  performance  or  depreciates  his  sworn  joea. 

'  StiKViiule  Cellini  a  Roma,   &v,     Arii.  S/ar.  Ji  Koimi.    1875,      /^elitit 
inaiiU  dilit  rsUuioni  Ira  it  CanliaaU  Ipp.  d'EtU  t  B.  C,  Madena,  iSda. 
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A  difFcrent  class  of  luiWerrH  have  to  be  faced  when  we 

seek  (o  estimate  how  far  C'  i  be  justly  called  cither  a 

rogue  or  a.  villntin.     I  have  ^  in  my  general  review  of 

his  character  that  he  was  ^  f  suppressing  portions  o( 

the  truth  respecting  matteib  winui,  involved  his  own  ideal 

of  a  manly  reputation ;  although  1  'am  tnclincd  to  trust  his 

rtatrative  on  all  points  openly  related. 

Now  there  are  two  important  p3ssa{!es  ia  his  life  which 
might  be  challenged  as  imperfectly  expl^ned  by  him,  and 
'Which  are  therefore  ex  hypolkai  siispicii'us.  The  lirst  of 
tiliese  is  the  long  imprisonment  in  S,  Angeic*  at  Rnmc;  the 
Second  is  bis  final  departure  from  Francb 

The  account  which  Cellini  gives  of  the  former  episode 
is  that  he  had  l>een  calmnniated  to  Pope  Paul  III,,  and  had 
furthermore  incurred  the  hatred  of  Pier  I-uigi  Fartiese.'     At 
t^c  same  time  he  states  that  his  iirst  examination   before 
iudges  turned  upon  a  charge  of  having  stolen  crown  jewels 
Amounting  to  eighty  thousand   ducats,  while    employed    to 
melt  tltcir  settings  down  for  Clement  VII.'     It  aeems  tliat 
a  Perugian  workman  in  Cellini's  employ  informed  against 
him ;  and  Hicr  Luigi  obtained  from  his  Papal  father  a  grant 
of  this  value  when  it  should  be  recovered.     CelUni  success- 
fully disposed  of  the  accusation  by  ajjpeaUng  to  the  books 
uf  the  ApostoUc  Camera,  upon  which  all  the  articles  belong- 
ing to  the  regalia  were  duly  inscribed.     He  also  asked  what 
he  COutd  have  done  with  so  large  a  sum  as  eighty  thousand 
ducats.*      Upon  this  point  it  is  worth   noticmg  that  when 
Cellini  made  his  nuncupatory  will  some  months  previous  to 
Qus  imprisonment,  he  possessed  nothing  at  all  approaching 
io  the  amount  of  eighty  thousand  ducats.*    Also,  he  relates 
how  he  confessed,  during  the  hfetime  of  Pope  Clement,  to 
having  kept   back  a  small  quantity  of   gold-hlings   in   the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  for  which  act  he  received  plenary  Papal 
absolution.^      It  seems  therefore  certain  that  Celhni  cleared 
himself  before  the  judges  of  this  charge  of  peculation ;  and 
nothing  more  was  subsequently  said  about  it. 


'  Lib.  i.  chaps.  \xkv.  icii, 
*  Ibid.  chip,  ciii. 


Ibid,  cliitp.  xliii. 


'  Had.  chap.  d. 
'  Ibid.  chap.  Ixxxiv, 


Yet  there  remains  suuie  tUf^Qcu)' 

he  was  kept  so  loiij;  in  prisc^i  after 


iCluWIn 
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understanding  why 
voracious  Pier  Lui^ 
found  that  no  articles  o*  valtic  could  be  extracted  from  him. 
Are  we  to  believe  Llwt  Paiil|  HI.  lernained  obdurate  in  his 
resentment  mecely  becausei'sone  courtiers  told  him  that 
Cellini  had  been  Liughin;^ /flt  the  Pope  behind   his  back? 


That  is  by  no  nutans  e:' 
ing  as  we  do  what  aci     ^j 
perpetrating.      Varchi,  tor 


Pope 
>ossible  or  improbable,  know- 
.inny  a  Pope  was  capable  of 
exiiQiplei  writing   bis  History  of 
Florence  under  McdiCTj&D  inlluence  for  a  Medicean  Grand 
Duke,  relates  how  thcjast  great  Medicean  Pope,  Clement  VII., 
caused  a   political  antagonist,    Fra   Foiano,  to   be   starved 
in  the  Ca»tle  of  P^'Aogelo  by  daily  reducing  his  rations  till 
the  wretch  expti;^  of  vermin  and  famine.     Now  Alcasandro 
Famese,  Pop-.-  Paul  III.,  was  in  some  ways  worse  and  more 
dangerous  dian  any  of  those  previous  Pontiffs.     He  owed  J 
his  iirst  advancement  to  his  sister's  shame  ;    for  Giulia  la  Jl 
BeiU  had  been  the  mistress  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.     During  3 
his  early  manhood  he  underwent  imprisonment  in  the  Castle  ^ 
of  S,  Angelo  for  forgery  while  holding  pubUc  offices  of  trust.  ^ 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  survivor  from  the  most  worldly  and  most:J 
lawless  days  of  the  Roman  Church.     But  when  he  obtaind 
the  tiara  pubhc  opinion  had  begun  to  undergo  a  change, 
Paul  III,  could  not   play  the  part  of   a    Delia   I^overe  oi 
Borgia  openly  before  the  world.     His  hands,  in  tlie  new  ag^ 
dawning  over  Europe,  were  tied  ;  the  natui-al  movements  o£ 
his    youthful    years  were    checked ;    the  quality  he    chiefly 
cultivated  was  craft.      That  did  not,  however,  prevent  him 
from  being  stiff-necked  and  tyrannical  when  he  could  in- 
dulge his  humour.     His  bastard,  Pier  Luigi,  Duke  of  Parma, 
who  was  eventually  murdered  by  his  outraged  subjects,  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  a  low  rascal  of  infamous  habita, 
A  pair  of  such  people  were  quite  capable  of  keeping  Cellini 
in  prison  out  of  spite  and  obstinacy.     Moreover,  we  have 
already  learned   from  Caro's   correspondence   that  well-in- 
formed persons  in  Rome  ascribed  his  prolonged  detention 
to  the  incorrigible  violence  of  his  language  rather  than  to  any 
past  offences. 

With  regard  to  Cellini's  final  removal  from  France,  a  good 
deal  might  he  said.  He  informs  us  that  domestic  circum- 
stances obhged  him  to  revisit  his  native  town  of  Florence 
His  only  sister  was  married  to  an  aged  busbaiid  with  failing 
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iealth,  who  earned  nothing  iqi  the  family.     This  couple 
''ad  six  daughters,  and  Cellini  <  lot  unreasonably  feared  tliat 
ihc  ^irls  might  fall  info  bad  w^ys  unless  they  were  provided 
Air."    With  characteristic  recklessness  he  left  the  land  of  his 
adoption  before  he  had  propei  ly  squared  accounts  with  King 
brands.     On  the  journey  frc<m   Paris  to   Lyons  something 
happened  which  might  raise  s-ispicion.     Messengers  followed 
Our  artist,  and  obliged  him  U>  give  up  three  pieces  of  silver 
^lale  and  some  bullion  on  thi*.  King's  account.     Cellini  asserts 
^liat  he  intended  to  deposit  these  valuables  at  Lyons  in  an 
^bbey  of  his  old  patron  t'le  Cardinal  of  Fcrrara,  before  he 
left  the  country.      He  argues  with   much  show  of  reason 
Uiat  it  would  have   been   impossible   to   convey  a   whole 
xnule-load  of  precious  metal  out  of  France  under  the  then 
strict    laws    regaiding    exportation.      There    were    furfhcr 
«:ircum&t'iiices    connected   witli   the   King's   health   at    that 
period   which   made   him    unwilling  to  abandon  so  much 
iwopcrty  in  Paris  under  the  cliarge  of  two  Italian  workmen. 
Francis,  in   the  year   1545,  was  already  sinking  into  pre- 
mature decrepitude,  and  his  life  could  not  be  reckoned  on. 
CeUini's  story  is  therefore  plausible  axid  intelligible  enough. 
We  know,  liesides,  that  he  subsequently  lost  all  the  effects 
wbidi  he  left  behind  at  Paris ;   nor  have  we  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  Fnincis  was  satisfied  with  the  lengthy  statement 
niiich  he  transmitted  from  Florence.*     Yet   the   narrative 
of  Ws  departure  has  exposed  him  to  a  charge  of  peculation 
or  rf  seriously  involved  accounts  in  his  transactions  witJi 
the   King.      I  am  not  aware  that  sinister  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  this  matter  from  French   archives.      On   the 
contrary,  wc  know  that  Francis,  who  sincerely  liked  him, 
wanted    Cellini  to   return.      What   is  more,  we  possess  a 
letter  written  by  Duke  Cosimo  to  Caterina  de'  Medici  in 
1547,  the  year  of  her  husband's  accession   to  the   French 
throne,  recommending  Benvenuto  to  his  royal  cousin,  and 
expressly  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  the  artist  had  left 
Paris.*    "He  came  b.ick  to  this  country,"  says  the  Grand 
Duke,    "in    order   that    his   nieces    might   benefit    by   his 
talents  and  assistance ;  and  I  am  no  less  pleased  by  this 
mark  of  dutiful  regard  for  his  family  than  by  the  beautj'  of 
his  works."     For  some  reason  or  another,  Cellini  does  not 
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'  .See  PloTi,  Binvmula  CtUitti,  p.  67. 
*  Bianchi,  p.  59S, 
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appear  to  have  used  this  litter.  Still,  twelve  yeara 
wards,  tlie  Queen  of  Franac  again  required  his  services, 
Henri  II.  died  ia  1559,  and  (n  1563  his  widow  had  not  yet 
erected  her  husband's  monnment.  At  the  latter  date  her 
envoy  to  Florence,  Baccio  dd  Bene,  invited  Cellini  to  com- 
plete the  work,  which  had  been  begun  by  Daiiiele  da 
Volterra.'  Whether  he  did  mt  care  to  go,  being  old  and 
having  recently  married,  or  whether,  aa  he  says,  the  Duke 
refused  him  leave,  caauot  be  decided.  It  is  only  certain 
that  he  never  returned  to  France. 

These  two  episodes  are,  it  se'ms  to  me,  the  two  moat 
dubious  passages  in  Cellini's  life — those,  I  mean,  upon 
which  a  charge  of  roguery  might  most  plausibly  be  founded. 
In  the  matter  of  the  Pope's  jewels  he  stands  acquitted ; 
but  scrupulous  critics  may  still  perhaps  trace  a  mystery  in 
the  circumstances  which  attended  his  quitting  the  service 
of  King  Francis,  It  is  hardly  necessai-y  liere  to  refer  to  a 
sentence  passed  on  him  in  1548  for  selling  garnets  under 
the  pretence  that  they  were  rubies.'  The  facts  are  not 
sufficiently  established. 

XVII 

After  roguery  we  come  now  to  the  question  of  villainy 
and  violence.  When  Benvenuto  was  first  captured  by  the 
Roman  authorities,  they  tried,  as  I  have  already  shown,  to 
convict  him  on  a  charge  of  steahng  court  jewels.  In  the 
course  of  his  interrogation,  "that  catchpoll  of  a  governor" 
said  to  him:  "And  yet  you  have  murdered  several  men  !"* 
This  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prisoner's  accusation  ;  but 
it  had,  perhaps,  something  to  do  with  the  attitude  of  his 
judges ;  and  so,  I  im:igine,  has  it  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  opinion  people  of  the  present  day  will  form  of  him. 
It  is  certain  that  Cellini  himself  was  not  wholly  indifferent 
to  his  homicides  ;  for  when  he  thought  his  tJiroat  was  going 
to  be  cut  in  Torre  di  Nona,  the  memory  of  them  weighed 
upon  his  conscience.*    At  that  moment  he  had  assassinated 


ail, 

'  Sec  M.iiwllini,  Dc/li  Rime  ds  B.  C,  p.  104,  aiid  Monlaiio,  I  prisieiiitri 
dtl  Maslio  di  Viil.'irra,  p.  lOQ,  nole. 

*  I.ih,  i.  chap.  ciii. 

*  Ibid.,  chap.  cxv. 
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Iwo  men  io  Rome  upon  the  officii  sticcta,  namely,  the  con- 
stable who  caused  bis  brother's  ticatli.  and  a  ijoldsmilb  called 
Rpmpco.  He  had  thrice  riske/l  the  commission  of  wholesale 
slangier,  once  in  Florence,  o^ice  in  Rome,  and  thirdly  at 
Femra;  but  these  quarrels  rcfeulted  in  no  bloodshed.  It 
does  not  appear  thai  he  had  killed  anybody  else,  although  be 
severely  wounded  a  man  named  Ser  Benedetto  in  a  sudden 
fit  of  rage.'  '  ' 

So  bur,  then,  according  to  his  own  admission,  CeUini 
had  only  two  clear  murders  on  his  mind  in  1538.  Possibly 
be  forgot  a  few  of  less  importance,  for  his  memory  was 
nol  always  trustworthy  about  trifles.  For  instance,  when 
iic  b.iptized  an  illegitimate  daughter  at  Paris  in  1543,  he 
■  cslnly  remarked:  "This  was  the  first  child  I  ever  had, 
F  so  far  as  I  remember."'  Afterwards,  he  made  up  to  some 
«teot  (or  any  previous  omissions ;  for  he  informs  us  witli 
circamstantial  details  how  he  killed  the  postmaster  at  Siena, 
sal  how  he  disabled  two  of  his  enemies  at  Paris,  carving 
Uiem  about  the  legs  and  arms  with  his  sword,  in  order  to 
Wtxd  a  homicide  and  display  his  skill  at  fence.' 

Bloodshed,  accordinaiy.  played  a  prominent  part  in  Bea- 

I^JStBTUfe  gz  in;  f  I  fences ;  ainTiltose  who  are  best  acquainted 

^th  him  know  that  it  waa  hardly  his  faiiJMf  Ihis  feature  is 

not  more  prominent  in  fhdr  records,     jfaolo  Miccerf  and       ^ 

Riocio  Bandinelli,  tor  example,  owed"  their  narrow  escape 

fnm  assassination  less  to  bis  forbearance  than  to  tlieir  own 

Want   of    pluck-*      At    this    point,  then,  it    is    necessary    to 

advance  some  arguments  in  his  defence.     In  the  first  place, 

ii  will   be  noticed  tliat  he  speaks  with  pride  and  imper- 

tiirhahiHty  jho^it  thpg^  rn.i'vfit;rniis  exploits.     Whatever  cer&- 


mony  of  phrase  he  used  in  describing  Tiis  departure  from 
Paris,  there  is  nolhing  of  this  sort  when  he  comes  to  relate 
the  details  of  a  homicide.  All  is  candid  and  above  board 
upon  these  occasions,  except  when  he  exhibits  a  slight  sense 
of  shame  at  being  obhged  to  waylay  his  brother's  slayer.* 
The  caiijif^  "f  *hig  fnnt]  conscience  are  not  far  to  seek. 
I    (y^ui-  ^Inviriy   sljil-.l   tlm    .n.ir^liT  ^ Th.it    epoch    passed 


ffif  ^   mfrply  vpni:)!  crrfir.     Jt  v/^fi  Ihen  esteemed  the  duty 
ol  a  viaorous  human  being  to  assert  his  honour  by  takmg 

'  lib.  i.  chap.  livi.  '  Lib.  ii.  chiip,  xxxvii. 

*  Ibiil.,  cliaps.  iw.  xiviii.  '  Ibid.,  chaps,  sxiiil  Uvi. 

'  r,!b.  i.  cliap,  !i. 
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the  lives  t^mep  who  bad  .iiiaulted  or  wronged  him  in  h|a 
OWfTTiicIament,  or  the  livesl  of  sisiers  and  wives  who  had 
f|it:<rrnfpri  hi^  ^rrjiiy.  itieluiuversal  fccords  of  the  age 
support  this  statement;  and  flong  after  Cellini's  death  theo- 
logical casuists  defended  hdimicide  on  both  these  counts, 
arguing  that  honour  was  a  |  man's  life,  and  that  an  assault 
upon  his  honour  was  equivalent  to  an  assault  with  violence 
upon  his  person.  They  justi'iied  murder  when  the  member 
of  a  religious  order  vindicated  its  reputation.  They  justified 
infanticide  when  a  girl  soug'it  to  defend  her  good  repute. 
The  casuiR^s  did  but  formulate  social  custom"  ^""  prpv:ilfpj;_ 
to  be  sLippressgd.  wit^  tt"°  pif-nc  in-jw.nf  V''T^na  Tirn  "'hnr 
we  call  crimTnal^  wiHiin  fh"  p-^l'*  r,(  Holy  Church-     Small 


) 


blame  '<--''^  i'  \h^  ^"  r'pliini  if  |)p  pracUsed^l^t_thf  Hnrtni-3_ 
preached !  His  acts  of  violence  fell  unHpr  what  vlitp  ihpn 
^^onsirlfrHTJ  honDnrable  calfisories.  He  speaks  with  satisfac- 
tion about  them,  because  he  plumed  himself  on  their  commis- 
sion, and  reckoned  upon  gaining  credit  with  society.  Tfiis 
curious  self-complacency  reaches  its  climax  in  some  lines 
addressed  to  Bandinelli,  who  had  cast  Cellini's  murders  in 
his  teeth.  Celhni  answered  :  "At  any  rate,  the  men  I  have 
killed  do  not  shame  me  so  much  as  your  bad  statues  shame 
you ;  for  the  earth  covers  my  victims,  whereas  yours  are 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  world."  Little  did  he  imagine 
how  he  would  be  arraigned,  after  the  lapse  of  full  three 
centuries,  by  English  criticasters  for  what,  at  the  very  worst, 
he  reckoned  splendid  crimes  I  Meanwhile  an  enormous  mass 
of  liistorical  evidence  remains  to  cast  explanatory  Ught  upon 
Ms  singular  illusion.' 

It  is  harder  to  extenuate  CelUni's  action  upon  two  occasions 
'  when  he  killed  nobody,  but  indulged  an  infernal  Instinct  of 
revenge.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  an  innlceeper  some- 
where near  Chioggia  crossed  his  humour  about  the  proper 
way  of  paying  the  host's  biU.^  Having  paid  it  overnight. 
our  friend  managed  to  slice  the  man's  new  beds  up  with  his 
knife  next  morning,  and  decamped,  after  doing  more  than 
fiftj'  crowns'  worth  of  damage.  The  second  is  one  1  cannot 
here  conveniently  deal  with.  It  involves  the  whole  episode 
of  Caterina  and  Paolo  Micceri  in  Paris,  over  which  bio- 
graphers of  Cellini  would  willingly  draw  a  veil,  and  the  details 

'  See  my  Fmohsnuit  <h  //a/y,vn],  *i,  thapi,  v.  vi, 
'  Ljb.  i.  cUflji.  Uxix. 
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C3l  which  are  such  as  to  jastiiy  their  reticence  before  the 
respectable  English  public'  The  only  defence  which  might 
tie  urged  for  CcUini  at  this  fioint  is  the  one  which  Dante 
«.iscd  in  self- exculpation  after  breaking  faitli  witli  Fra  Alberigo 
on  that  hideous  glacier  in  the  lowest  pit  of  hell.*  In  other 
"Words,  it  is  necessary  to  invoke  the  principle  that  rogues 

stiould  be  unmercifully  paid  out  in  their  own  coin  of  roguery. 

Sut  this  argument  will  hardly  serve  to  excuse  either  Cellini's 

l)rutaUttes  or  Dante's  malice. 


L 
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The  revolting  episode  of  Cellini's  dealings  with  Catcrina 
suggests  another  aspect  of  his  character  which  must  be  lightly 
touched  on.  Not  even  a  professed  apologist  can  deny  that 
he  was  reckless  in  the  indulgence  of  his  sensiiaLappetitcs^ 
WiTljavfr  Qo  evidence  th.it  hp:  ever  feiniip  pentler  emotions^ 
oilovefera  wf^^lff"-  Perhaps  his  passion  for  Angehca  comes 
nearest  to  a  tender  or  romantic  sentiment ;  but  the  grotesque 
mding  of  that  adventure  deprives  it  of  all  dignity.  On  the 
other  hand,  women  of  loose  Ufe  play  a  large  part  in  his 
Hcmoin;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  rhnuppH  minirpsse;  with 
indiscriminate  facility.  There  is,  moreover,  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  iree  from  the  darker  lusts  which  deformed 
Florentine  society  in  that  epoch,'  X^*'  Inves  tn  yfhirh  hp 
Jie^ded  were  animal,  licentious,  almost  brutal ;  determined 
~^fnnii[p  p^tfn>  by  ^"  ^'"iUi'qfpHinjt  for  beauty,  but  controlled 
by  no  moral  sense  and  elevated  bv  no  sHU'tlaal  UhUiusiasm. 


XIX 

fussing  now  from  the  man  to  the  writer  and  the  artist, 
we  have  first  to  regard  Celhni  as  the  composer  of  one  oi 
tbe  world's  three  or  four  best  autobiographies,  and  next  as 

'  Lib.  ii  cfaa^  xiix.-xixv. 

•  Z>trina  Cfmmedia,  iHjemo,  Kxxiii,  109-150. 

*  Of  coune  he  loudlT  pcotesu  hit  mnoccnce.  But  his  predpilnte  fliglil  aftn 
t&e  al&ir  of  CencJo  (lib.  il.  cliap.  Ui.)  la  suspicious.  .Su  is  llicr  Lingiiugi:  ub«] 
tn  Biiiidiiictii  in  Lik  alti'ictitiun  will)  Crllini  (ib,  clmp,  1u.}.  It  must  alsu  bi: 
added  lh*l  he  wu  imprinuncd  m  1556  on  a  chaigr  of  unnatural  vice.  See 
MabeUiBi  {Di!k  Him<di  B.  C,  pp.  io<j,  129)  on  this  point. 
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the  most  eminent  exponent  o(  the  later  Itilian  Renaissani/« 

in  craftsmanship  of  several  kinds. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  quote  authorities  upon  the  high 
esteem  in  which  the  Memoin  arc  held,  both  for  their  style 
and  matter,  by  Italians.  Barctti's  emphatic  eulogy  can  hardly 
be  called  exaggerated :  "  Tlie  Life  of  Benveuuto  Cellini,  i 
written  by  himself  in  the  pure  and  unsophisticated  idiom  of  I 
tile  Florentine  people,  surpasses  every  book  in  our  literature 
for  the  dehght  it  affords  the  reader." 

In  truth,  without  multiplying  passages  of  panegyric,  I  am 
confident  tliat  every  one  who  may  have  curiously  studied 
Italian  history  and  letters  wiO  pronounce  this  book  to  be  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  most  perfect  extant  monument 
of  vernacular  Tuscan  prose,  and  also  the  most  cgr^pl''*'' 
and  lively  source  of  information  we  pnsst:sK  letr^rdirg  ma^. 

perSi    custOUIb,    Ways  "of    i''<'^^"s7  '^"^    rnodes    oj^cting   jp 

the  sisicenm  century.  Those  who  have  made  themselves 
thoroughly  lamihar  with  Cellini's  Memoirs,  possess  the  sub- 
stance of  that  many-sided  epoch  in  the  fonn  of  an  epitome; 
It  is  the  lirst  book  which  a  student  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
should  handle  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  direction  for  his 
more  minute  researches.  It  is  the  last  book  to  which  he 
should  return  at  the  close  of  his  exploratory  voyages.  At 
thfi  commencement  he  will  find  it  invaluable  for  placing 
him  at  the  exactly  proper  point  of  view.  At  the  end  he 
will  find  it  no  less  invaluable  for  testing  and  verifying  the 
conclusions  he  has  drawn  from  various  sources  and  a  wide 
circumference  of  learning.     From  the  pages  of  this  book 

ality,  leans  (orfli  ■^"H  cpp^k^  tn  uk^_  Nowhere  else,  to  my     j 
mind,  whether  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  or  on 
Palladian  palace  fronts,  in  Ariosto's  cantos  or  in  Machiavelli's     I 
dissertations,  do  we  find  the  full  character  of  the  epoch  so 
authentically  stimped.     That  is  because  this  is  no  work  of     . 
art  or  of  reflection,  but  the  plain  utterance  of  a  man  who     , 
lived  the  wjujf-  ''f"  "f  hi"  ^^f ,  who  felt  its  thirst  fnr  pinry^ 
yrho  Hh.irpfiitii  fiilnr^fiftn   nf    iU"    |ippiiiitu].  who   bleot^-ite 
\paganiam  and  its  superstitions,  who  represeiitedite  twfi  tn^in     I 
•JEin-^tiJ   Ol— ffiTiiiifiiti-   s.^ll^^|l->lh^y'T7^    fniiH-LULII-aTT?;^!-   hgit^     ' 


mfliiEiajiJ.     Wc    must    not    cxjicct 
highest,  [juh'sI  accents  ot 


the    Kcnaisiance. 
niirT'"''  ■"-  I  tit"  ''"^  lieave])!i  oi 


fium  Cellini    the  finest. 


does 
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Tintoretto.  _  He  has  aotliing  of  Ariosto's  golden  melody 

w  l^SBO's  romantic  love-chant.     He  cannot  wield  Aretino's 

or  MachiavcIIi's  scalpel  of  analysis.     But  his  Hanoirx 

,ble  u^  to  comprehend  how  those  rarer  products  of  the 


i.^n  geniua  at  a  <:igfVfl"  p^'it  of  evolution  were  related  to 
ili[-  .-nn^niffn  aH^  "^  human  naiuvf  in  the  race  at  laice.  For 
students  of  tliat  age  he  is  at  once  more  and  less  than  his 
illustrious  contemporaries ;  less,  inasmuch  aa  he  distinguished 
himseif  by  no  stupendous  intellectuitl  quahtiea:  r""r^,  ii^^C. 
iBflcraB  life  occupied  a  larger  sphere  than  each  of  JheaL 
nnijlj.  He  touched  theHie^oi  that  epoch  at  more  points 
t}ianl^pY  person  whn  h^s  left  a^;eco?q|  ot  his  doings.  He, 
'm  thfUfirst  qrAtJKTnith  of  hisl:ime|  atl^c^ 
IBlless  traveller.^^  jndefatipahle  'cmrkman. 
Ilnpiirest  water,  ^tirbulent  bjaxQ.  yConrtier  antUgnrnpamnn 
i^  princes  ;  tinallyi  a  Florentine  who  used  his  nativw  jdinm 
wiili  |[H7>in^t\ible  vivacity  "of  style.  These  qualities  com- 
bitieii  in  :i  smgle  personality,  strongly  marked  by  specific 
diaiacteri sties,  yet  pecuh.ir  to  the  sixteenth  century  in  Italy, 
tender  hira  unique  as  a  guide  through  the  labyrintli  of  that 
bnlliaut  but  perplexing  epoch. 


XX 

The  literary  merits  of  Cellini'3  autobiography  demand  a 
passing  notice.  Notwithstanding  the  plebeian  simplicity  of 
ills  language,  he  has  described  some  scenes  with  a  dramatic 
ngour  and  a  richness  of  colouring  rarely  lo  be  found  upon 
the  pages  of  romance  or  history.  Among  these  I  would  call 
attention  lo  tlie  Roman  banquet,  during  which  Diego,  dressed 
magnificently  like  a  woman,  won  the  homage  of  assembled 
artists;  to  the  conjuration  in  the  Cohaeum ;  Cecchino's 
deathbed ;  Benvenuto's  vision  of  the  sun  while  lying  sick 
and  hopeless  in  his  dungeon ;  tlie  phantom  of  Charon  which 
haunted  him  thraughout  a  lingering  fever ;  the  exhibition  of 
his  Jupiter  in  the  great  gallery  of  Fontainebleau  ;  the  Parisian 
law-oonrl;  and  the  tong  episode  of  his  casting  the  bronze 
Peiseus.  His  memory  was  so  tenacious  that  he  could  pre- 
sent the  incidents  of  bygone  years,  with  all  tljeir  circum- 
stances, just  as  tliough  his  eye  were  on  the  object.  Without 
conscious  cGTort  he  communicates  the  atmosphere,  the  local 
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colour,  the  specific  feeling  of  each  place  he  visited.  Kerrara 
has  a  diflerent  nute  from  Florence,  Home  from  Paris,  in  his 
narrative.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  he  never  took  thought  about 
word-painting.  The  literary  result  is  not  attained  by  ex- 
ternal touches  of  description,  but  by  the  vigorous  repro- 
duction of  a  multitude  of  impressions  made  upon  his  eagerly 
observant  nature.  Tliis  quality  of  vivid  vision  makes  itself 
peculiarly  felt  in  the  narrative  of  his  dangerous  passage 
across  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadtr'  Here  every  detail  con- 
tributes to  the  presentation  of  a  specifically  Swiss  landscape 
— the  steep  and  cavernous  cUffa  of  the  Churfirsten,  the  dreary 
rain  beating  upon  precipitous  lawns  and  hanging  fir-woods, 
the  night-watchman  in  the  town  of  Glarua,  the  sudden 
breaking  of  a  glorious  day  upon  the  Lake  of  Ziiricb,  and 
then  the  little  city  of  Ziirich  itself — cUi&  maravigliosa  fulita 
quanta  un  gioicllo. 

Having  already  touched  upon  his  power  of  portrait-paint- 
ing with  the  pen,  1  need  not  return  to  that  topic'  It  shoald, 
however,  be  remarked  that  his  method  of  sketching  men 
resembles  his  treatment  of  things  and  places.  There  is  very 
little  of  description.  The  characters  present  themselves  so 
vividly  before  our  eyes  because  they  were  so  clearly  visible 
to  Cellini's  mind  while  writing,  because  he  so  firmly  seized 
what  was  to  him  essential  in  their  personalities,  and  80 
powerfully  communicated  the  impression  made  upon  his 
sensibilities  by  contact  with  them. 
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Cellini's  autobiography  might  also  be  studied  from  the 
side  of  humour.  Many  passages  remind  us  of  the  Floren- 
tine Novelle,  notably  of  the  old  tale  entitled  It  Grasso 
Legnaiifolo,  and  of  Lasca's  stories  about  Pilucca  and  his 
mischievous  companions.  Take,  for  example,  the  episode 
of  bis  quarrel  with  Bernardone,  and  the  burlesque  revenge 
with  which  he  chastised  that  fellow's  coarseness.'  The 
same  note  of  Florentine  bizarrerie  distinguishes  the  less 
agreeable   incident   in   the   tavern   near   Chioggia.'    Again, 


'   Lib.  i.  chaps,  scv.-xcvii. 
*  Lib.  U.  chap,  Imtiii. 


'  Sec  flbove,  pp.  XXV.  wivi. 
<  Lib.  i.  chap.  Ixxix. 
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how  racy,  how  native  to  the  soil,  is  that  altercation  between 
Cellini  and  the  old  hag  ia  a  deserted  street  of  the  plague- 
stricken  city!'  While  posing  as  a  iicro,  he  w;is  able  to 
set  t!ie  humorous  side  of  himself  also.  This  is  shown  in 
the  passage  where  be  relates  how  his  good-natured  house- 
keeper bantered  him.'  But  it  is  enough  to  have  indicated 
llific  aspects  of  the  Memoirs.  The  charm  of  tlie  whole  book 
veiy  largely  consists  in  a  vivacity  and  elasticity  of  narrative 
style,  which  passes  from  grave  to  gay,  from  passion  to  mirth, 
from  the  serious  occupations  of  the  artist  to  the  JigJit  amuse- 
ments of  tlic  man  of  pleasure,  without  perceptible  transi- 
tioiis.  the  aiitlior's  own  intense  individuality  pervading  and 
connecting  each  succcsUve  mood. 
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After  reviewing  Cellini  s  autobiography,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  he  appeared  in  his  own  lifetime  as  an  author.* 
He  published  two  treatises :  one  upon  the  goldsmith's  art, 
describing   its   several   processes   in   detail ;   another   upon 
Kolpturc,  with  special  reference  to  bronze- foundry.     These 
diMertations  are  of  the  highest  value  for  students  of  Renais- 
ttoce  cniflsmanship,  at  a  time  when  the  experience  of  cen- 
biries  had  been  condensed  in  the  practice  and  principles 
of  a  first-r.ite  master.     They  ranlc,  moreover,  as  excellent 
Specimens  of  sound  Itahan  style  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
technical   exposition.*      In   the  next  place,  we    possess    the 
fragments  of  a  discourse  on  Architecture,  and  a  short  defence 
of  Sculpture  against  P;unting,  from  wliich  numerous  details 
regarding  the  artist's  works  and  theories  can  be  derived. 

hke  every  Florentine  of  pi:>nv-«iiHpfl   gf'piiii,  mi^\ 
ambitious  of  ipa}'''^f',  ''''^  '"^rlTas  a  poet.     Some  speci- 
mens of   liis  compositions  will  be  found  translated  in  ^  the 

'  lib.  I.  chiip.  il.  '  Lib.  ii.  cliap,  lxx<ni. 

'  llie  jprine  works  ind  collected  poems  may  besl  lie  studied  in  Milanesi'* 
cdhMn  (Florence,  Le  Monnicr.  1S57).  Mibellini's  liiilr  book,  DiiU  Kime  di 
B.  C.  (Roma.  Psrim.  1SS5),  d«i?rvca  careful  attention  for  its  patient  and 
wbtle  SDilyus  of  Cellinrs  vcrius. 

'Wc  have  good  tea^on  to  suppose  that  they  wcte  re-writtct)  by  a  niltn  of 
lenen  before  l^ing  lu  ptcsa.  Signor  Milanesi  believes  that  Gher.iido  SpiiU 
perlonnad  Ibis  office  for  the  author,  See  his  Trallali,  &'c.,  Flurence,  Lc 
Mooniei,  iiS7i  P-  ^^ii. 
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following  pages ;  and  a  collection  has  recently  been  fofmed 
o£  his  scattered  verses.'  As  might  be  [Juessed,  th^y  j^r^ 
ni\t  \\\f  prfiHiictinns  of  a'hterary  master;  yiJt  they  confirm^'" 
our  opinion  of  his  singularly  Keen  and  sinngent  personality. 
Having  received  no  education  in  letters,  Celltni  never  learned 
to  write  grammatically,  jjjs  poetry  suffers  natiiraHy  more 
than  his  ornse  from  awkw^^rTnconerenceay  He  rhymed 
with  difficulty ;  frequently  tripped  in  rhythm  and  accent ; 
•inr-l  ^Hi-nlpti    giif|i    f--<i--fi»f/-lif^|-]   i-nnceits  :tnd  vinlpiit  images 

that  a  large  portion  iiflTiH_  ^nnnptu  are  unintelligible. Of 

fflByuTlrf  rets  liu  wtUiTTiHyconsciouB,  speaking  with  modest 
humour  of  his  bosebereccia  Musa,  or  untutored  rustic  in- 
spiration. 
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Cellini  has,  finally,  to  be  estimated  as  an  artist  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  that  word.  While  approaching  this  part 
of  our  subject,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  he  showed  in 
boyhood  a  strong  predilection  for  the  arts  of  design.  His 
father  longed  to  make  him  a  musician  ;  but  though  the  lad 
became  a  skilful  flute-player,  he  displayed  tlie  strongest 
aversion  to  this  exercise  of  his  talents.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  love  for  drawing  and  his  inborn  mastery  over  technical 
processes  of  all  kinds  made  themselves  so  manifest,  that  no 
doubt  remained  about  his  real  vocation.  Like  nearly  all  the 
greatest  Florentine  artists  before  him,  sculptors,  painters, 
architects,  and  engravei-a,  he  was  put  at  an  early  age  to  the 
goldsmith's  trade.  Oreficeria,  as  then  understood,  formed 
an  epitome  of  all  the  plastic  arts.*  The  young  goldsmith 
did  not  merely  learn  how  to  work  in  precious  metals  and  to 
set  jewels.  He  was  bound  to  become  acquainted  with  ttie 
mysteries  of  brassfoundry,  the  methods  of  hammering  iron, 
the  secrets  of  chiselling  steel  for  medals  and  casting  dies. 
He  had  to  make  himself  an  expert  draughtsman,  to  study 
anatomy,  to  model  from  the  nude,  and  to  acquire  familiarity 


'  See  Milafiesl's  eJilion  of  lie  Trallali,  died  above. 

'  Of  this  relntion  of  Oreficeria  td  (he  olhet  aiLs  Cellioi  himself  WM  fnlljr 
conscious.  lie  wtilc«  as  follows:  "L'  artE  dell'  oreKce,  pei  esEere  miiggiot 
arte  di  luttt,"—  Tmllnli.  p.  277, 

tic  ipeaks  of  architcctuie,  acaljitiire,  and  painting  u  "lordleciunoli"  of 
oreficeria. — Ibid.,  p.  6, 
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witli  antique  masterpieces.  Enamelling  :tnd  nicUo  formed 
special  branches  of  his  craft ;  nor  could  architecture  be 
neglected,  because  he  was  often  called  ujion  tu  fashion 
talt^niacles,  and  to  execute  large  works  in  gold  or  silver 
which  resembled  buildings  by  their  intricacy  of  design. 
During  tlie  course  of  this  apprenticcaliip  he  gained  further 
insight  into  numerous  subordinate  processes,  such  as  model- 
ling in  wax  or  stucco,  baking  terra-cotta,  preparing  foils  for 
gems.  He  studied  the  quaUties  of  precious  stones  and  pearls. 
He  bandied  every  instrument,  from  the  hammer  of  the  gold- 
beater and  the  chisel  of  the  stone-cutter  down  to  the  en- 
graver's burin  and  the  palette  of  paste-mixers.  He  had  to 
be  as  ready  at  the  anvil  or  the  furnace  as  at  the  more  dehcate 
operations  of  wire- drawing  and  filigree  manipulation.  From 
the  worksJiop  of  a  master- goldsmith  the  apprentice  went  forth 
able  to  select  his  own  particular  branch  of  industry.  Mean- 
while it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  so  long  as  he  remained  a 
gcddsoutb,  he  was  forced  to  work  in  miniature.  His  many 
technical  accomplishments  were  employed  chiefly  in  pro- 
ducing articles  of  plate,  jewellery,  and  costly  furniture.  This 
made  him,  while  he  continued  in  tlie  tiade,  a  servant  of 
popular  caprice  and  fashion,  which  varied  with  the  change 
of  sea.9ons.  Those  world-famous  masters  who,  like  Ghir- 
landajo,  Donatello,  and  Brunelleschi,  won  glory  by  their 
subsequent  achievements  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, devoted  themselves  to  special  studies  in  the  higher 
arts  soon  after  tlieir  prentice-days  were  over.  This  was  not 
the  case  with  CelUni.  He  continued  to  be  a  goldsmith  in 
tbe  strict  sense  of  that  term  until  he  bad  completed  his 
fortietli  year.  This  fact  has  to  be  taken  into  account  when 
we  ctitidae  his  serious  efforts  in  statuary. 

It  doca  not  appear  that  during  his  early  manhood  Cellini 
felt  any  inclination  to  abandon  the  craft  which  he  had  chosen 
in  bojrtiood.  Perhaps  Nature  had  not  gifted  him  with  those 
iropeiative  instincts  which  force  some  artists  to  become  sculp- 
tors or  pointers.  Perhaps  the  large  admixture  of  the  bravo 
and  the  pleasure-seeker  in  bis  character  prevented  him  from 
applying  to  intellectual  studies,  and  from  using  his  technical 
iicquiremcnts  as  a  steppmg-stone  toward  nobler  undertakings. 
It  would  indeed  seem  as  though  he  was  naturally  formed  to 
be  a  goldsmith,  but  that  ambition  led  him  at  an  advanced 
period  ol  life  to  rival  men  who  had  already  made  their  mark 
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in  Bculplure.  At  any  rate,  he  exercised  his  eminept  artistic 
fjiculties  through  more  than  half  liis  liietime  in  tlic-  iiTITntter 
IraBtJ,   eittniiig  much  money  by   his  undiaputed  exceUcncC; 

SpglffHtnpl   tipply.  anri   \nrm\r,f)  '^O  ];A3II3jOy_ihe   luturc.       in 

\\]h  '""''  **"  ^'"'fiin'?  an  adept  in  all  the  technicalities  'oj 
plastic  art ;  but  the  heart  and  soul  and  vIgQ'iii"br  The  nian 
{^''ifirl  '"""^  Ihrniyn  niner  channels.  In  15*^;  Tor  mstance, 
we  know  that  he  was  upon  the  point  of  throwing  up  his 
profession  and  accepting  a  captaincy  under  Orazio  Baglionl 
The  bravo  and  thpsnlflfpr  kr^pt  ijjsnutin^  with  tlie  artist  Jn 
his  nature-  Meanwniielie  never  relaxed  his  efforts  to  become 
the  most  expert  and  inventive  goldsmith  of  his  time.  The 
defects  which  are  apparent  in  his  more  ambitious  works, 
and  which  I  shall  have  lo  point  out  shortly,  may  be  ascribed 
to  this  composite  temper  and  to  this  prolonged  contentment 
with  a  subordinate  branch  of  industry.  He  had  the  qualities 
of  a  consummate  craftsman,  not  those  of  an  imaginative  artist.. 
■^  -^ihgj?  le"  irresiaiihly  to  dedicate  his  life  with  all  its  enerfijeg 


to  the  ideal. 
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Few  of  Benvennto's  masterpieces  in  jewellery  and  gold- 
smith's work  sui"vive.'  Artists  who  aspire  to  immortality 
should  shun  the  precious  metals.  The  same  fate  has  pro- 
bably befallen  Cellini's  handiwork  as  befeU  the  jewels  he  took 
to  pieces  in  the  Castle  of  S,  Angelo,  Critics  have  blamed  his 
callousness  on  that  occasion  ;  but  he  knew  well  that  it  is  of  no 
use  to  waste  a  sigh  over  things  in  their  nature  so  ephemeral 
as  gold  and  silver  settings.  Still,  some  authentic  pieces  of 
his  worlonanship  may  be  inspected  in  the  collections  o( 
Florence,  Vienna,  Paris,  Munich,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  the  golden  salt-cellar'' at 
Vienna  and  the  medallions  of  Clement  VII.  and  Alessandro 
de'  Medici,  since  these  aie  minutely  described  for  us  in  hts 
Mefiioirs. 

In  technical  excellence,  as  regards  all  processes  of  hand- 
ling, chasing,  and  engraving,  setting  and  mounting  precious 
stones,  enamelhng  metils,  and  adapting  ingenious  designs 

'  The  tshoHilivB  work  of  M.  Engine  Hon,  Binvmido  Cellini,  Or/ivrtt 
MfJiiillfur.  Siulpiiur,  Vixb;  lliSj,  conUlns  a  coiuplclc  cnluldgue  of  authentic 
«ii<l  doublful  piccei, 
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with  bold  invention  to  the  special  purpose  of  the  object, 
these  rare  remnants  of  Cellini's  art  defy  competition.  It 
must,  liowever,  be  admitted  that,  .even  while  working  on  n 
small  ncaie.  he  displayed  more  manual  dexterity  and  more 
^rpamcntal  hixurJance  than  iuiy  of  the  Diglier  intellectual 
The  man,  as  he  stwids  revealed  in  hia  autobiograpiiy,  i; 


was  bcidng  in  reserve,  in  delicacy,  in  fineness  of  emotion,  m" 

what    the   ftprman^    luH    fliriijjti'rf^i»-f[f y^ttrm    iif_  «nnl^    ,nri 


imaginative  pnritv.     T|iq  vpry  giuli'tifn  whirh  render  his  life- 

^friftrV    !<"■"•■''"''    pmvi"     thp    futprtiajity   nS     hit     mtiir<-^~FTm 

TOlence  and  alnnjtt  criitrp''"'""^  "f  ^lif  tpmpprjmi'nt,  Oic 
absence  of  poetry^~ret!ection,  reverie,  and  spirituaj  atmos^ 
phere  iii  his  whole  beintj.  We  are  poU therefore,  rinrpr';'"' 
to  find  that  his  artistic  work,  in  snite  ai  Us  prndiginiiii  'jklH..^ 
[eaindity  of  invention,  energy,  and  thoroufihness  of  execu- 
tion, is  tichoient  in  depth.  Qcticient  in  sweetness,  deficaenl 
Tn~tnie  ditfiiity  and  t|arPt»»y.  d^fipnt  in  thoi^e  Bngffestivp 
beauties  which  ijiapi"*  a  A^^m  onH  w-^^n  sympathy  in_Uic: 
beholder. 

Sbortcomiogs  of  this  liind  in  the  moral  and  intellectnal 
cFcmcntji  t-A  ^rl  wrrr  nr-<   pf.'-'li-j-  i^  '  .^nj^i      'l'^^^^.^  <-j-\;^ — — 
ncarJY  tlit-  vvliole  productions  of  his  epoch,     Oniv  at  Vppiff 
did  the  really  grand  style  survive  in  the  pain ti'ng  ol   titian, 
yf>T,yr,^iii-    -^...1  Ti,.tf..-j.n,.      Michel  Antrelo  "in"r(ee(]   \v;is  ypt"^ 
^y-e  in  1543,  tiie  year  when   Bgnvenuto   ._;s^;L\eiJ  W(l^k:^  ^'ii_ 

pl:^ff[y    ^;t,}i-    in     ^~itl[itiirp;     hilt     Michpj      Angplri^    Qrc^taah T 

acliievemcnts  lx;liiit:ed  to  the  past.  Giulio  Romano  retained 
something  of  the  sacred  lue  which  animated  his  master 
Raphael's  pictures.  His  vigorous  but  coarse  and  soulless 
frescoes  may  be  properly  compared  with  Cellini's  statuary. 
Meanwhile,  the  marbles  of  Bandinelli  and  Ammanati,  the 
manncii^tic  produciions  of  Montelupo  and  Montorsoli,  the 
slovenly  performances  ol  Vasari,  the  cold  and  vacuous  pMnt- 
iggs  01  Uronzmo,  reveal  even  a  lower  spiritual  vitality.  TlUL- 
lanip  ol  plastic  art  had  bmned  low  in  Italy. 
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When  Cellini  left  the  sphere  of  jewellery  and  goldsmith's" 
work,  Hut  emptiness  of  emotional  and  moral  intention  on 
wbicli  I  have  been  dwelling  became  even  more  appai-enl. 
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It  was  during  his  second  visit  to  France,  in  the  year  1543 
that  he  aspired  to  be  a  sculptor  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  At  Paris  he  began  to  cast  statues  on  a  large  scale 
in  bronze,  and  to  design  colossal  works  combining  statuary 
and  architecture.  Of  the  clay  models  for  the  fountain  at 
Fontainebleau,  with  its  gigantic  Mars,  so  minutely  described 
in  his  autobiography,  nothing,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  is  now 
extant,  But  we  still  possess  the  Nymoh.  which  was  trans- 
ferred from  Fontainebleau  by  Henry  Jl.  to  Diane  de  Poitier's 
country-seat  at  Anet,  and  thence  removed  to  the  galleries 
of  the  Louvre,  where  it  may  now  be  sfen.  The  defects  of 
this  recumbent  figure  are  obvious,  Thl^ugb  jt  might  naaa 
must^r^ou  a  candlestick,  the  innHpl    fTpanHpd  f^  )jjwu.f|)}f»(i 


nver  life-gTrr-,-TT;TC5Isaf:il:ii  w:\Dt  of  meaning.  The  vacant 
tealm-es,  the  dcfijctive  physical  structure,' and  the  inprt  p^iBs 
qI  this  nude  M'oman  are  not  compe^'Tttfifl  W  *^''  tlirrg;' 
nf  RenvenuToV  ctslinfi,  which  is  indeed  remarkable.  ^ST^ 
the  bad  points  of  the  later  Florentine  school  appear  here — 
a  preposterous  elongation  of  the  body,  an  affected  attenua- 
tion of  the  joints  and  extremities,  and 
qf  expression. 
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Ifwas  not  perhaps  Cellini's  fault  that,  having  worked  till 
past  forty  as  a  goldsmith,  he  should  fail  to  produce  an  ideal 
stalue  at  the  first  attempt.  We  ought  rather  to  note  with 
admiration  his  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  this  new  aim,  and 
the  progress  he  afterwards  made  under  great  difhculties  at 
Florence.  His  sojourn  at  Paris  in  the  service  of  King 
Francis  somewhat  spoiled  him  as  a  man,  but  powerfully 
stimulated  his  energies  as  an  artist.  After  his  return  to 
Italy,  he  was  always  more  or  less  discontented  with  his 
lot ;  but  he  never  ceased  to  be  ambitious.  From  that  last 
period  of  his  active  life  {1545-1559)  five  eminent  specimens 
of  sculptor's  work  remain.  One  of  these  is  tlie  large  bronze 
bnst  of  Duke  Cosimo,  now  to  bie  seen  in  the  Palazzo  del 
Bargello  at  Florence.  It  is  an  unsympathetic  and  heavy 
piece  of  porti-aiture,  but  true  to  the  character  of  the  model. 
A  second  is  the  bust  of  Bindo  Altoviti  in  the  Palazro  Alto- 
viti  at  Rome.     Another  is  the  antique  statue  in  the  Uffizzi, 
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restored  by  Bcnvenulo  for  a  Ganymede.  He  had  to  supply 
the  head,  arms,  and  part  of  the  legs  of  this  fragineiiL  The 
maible,  so  far  as  1  remember,  is  well  wrought,  but  the 
motive  of  the  restored  figure  shows  a  misconception  of 
classical  art.  The  boy's  head,  to  begin  with,  is  like  some 
wax  block  in  a  barber's  window — expressionlesa.  simpering, 
and  crisply  curled.  Then,  instead  of  Ufting  the  cup  for 
love  to  dnnk  from,  this  Flore-ntine  Ganymede  teases  a 
fawning  eagle  at  his  side  by  holding  up  a  goldfinch  for  the 
royal  bird  to  peck  at.  Before  speaking  of  the  Perseus, 
which  is  CcUini's  masterpiece,  I  must  allude  to  his  Crucifix 
in  white  marble.  This  he  esteemed  one  of  his  best  pro- 
ductions, and  we  have  abundant  evidence  to  prove  tliat 
folk  in  Florence  were  of  his  opinion.  It  still  exists  in  the 
Gscorial,  whither  the  Grand  Duke  sent  it  as  a  present  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Not  having  seen  the  Crucifix,  I  can 
pass  no  judgment  on  its  artistic  quaUty  or  value  as  a  piece 
of  Christian  sculpture' 
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Cellini's  most  substantial  title  to  fame  rests,  and  must 
always  rest,  upon  bis  Perseus,  that  dramatic  bronze  so 
superbly  placed  upon  its  pedestal  in  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi, 
fronting  the  great  piazza  of  Florence.  Until  quite  recently 
this  statw;  stood  in  close  proximity  to  Michel  Angelo's  David. 
It  still  challenges  comparison  with  Donatello's  Judith,  the 
Hercules  and  Cacus  of  Bandinelli,  Ammanati's  Neptune, 
and  Gian  Bologna's  Rape  of  the  Sabines.  Surrounded  by 
these  e,trlier  and  contemporary  performances  of  the  Floren- 
tine school,  the  Perseus  holds  its  own  with  honour.  It 
lacks,  indeed,  the  severe  pregnancy  and  sombre  reserve  of 
Donatella's  style.  It  misses  the  athletic  simpUdty  and 
massire  strength  of  Michel  Angelo's  hero.  But  it  has  some- 
thing of  fascination,  a  bravura  brilliancy,  a  sharpness  of 
tecbilical  precision,  a  singular  and  striking  picturesqueness, 
which  the  works  of  those  elder  masters  want.  Far  above 
Gian  Bologna's  academical  group  of  two  naked  men  and 
a  naked  woman,  above  the  blatant  incapacity  ot  Bandinelli 

'  The  tine  cngMting  oS  this  eniciru  in  Plon's  book  (plauch::  kx.)  ^^gcstt 
UM  CcUiot  *1kiM  X  >  lealixtic  lejiicicntntion  ol  pliysicni  txhaintinu 
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and  the  dull  pomposity  of  Ammanati,  *)><■  pfropnc  ar.-ira  infr. 
^  rptiion  of  authentic,  if  Dot  pure  or  sublime,  iiispiration. 
No  one  who  has  seen  it  once  will  forget  that  ornate  figure 
of  the  demigod,  triumphant  in  his  stately  pose  above  the 
twisted  corpse  of  the  decapitated  Gorgon. 

Much  might  be  urged  in  depreciation  of  Celiirti's  Perseus. 
Contrary  to  the  traditions  of  later  Florentine  design,  the 
hero's  body  is  too  thicli,  his  limbs  too  coarse,  and  his  head 
too  large  for  statuesque  dignity.  Why  this  should  be  so 
tempts  our  curiosity  ;  for  the  small  wax  model  made  by 
Cellini,  and  now  preserved  among  several  precious  relics 
of  like  sort  in  the  f^lazzo  del  Bargello,  exhibits  the  same 
figure  with  longer  and  slimmer  proportions.  There  the 
Perseus  stands  as  light  and  airy  as  Gian  Bologna's  Mercury, 
without  any  loss  of  his  superhuman  vigour,  I  have  some- 
times indulged  the  conjecture  that  Benvenuto  deliberately 
shortened  and  thickened  his  statue  with  the  view  of  working 
it  in  bronze.  We  know  that  he  was  anxiously  preoccupied 
with  the  problem  of  casting  the  whole  figure  in  such  wise 
that  the  hquid  metal  should  fill  all  parts  of  the  mould) 
from  the  upraised  head  of  Medusa  to  the  talaria  and  feet 
of  Perseus,  at  one  jet.  He  succeeded  in  this  lour  de  force 
of  technical  dexterity.  But  possibly  he  sacrificed  the  grace 
and  elevation  of  his  own  conception  to  the  ambition  of  the 
craftsman.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  first  defect  to  notice  in 
the  Perseus  is  this  of  physical  vulgarity.  Then  the  face  is 
comparatively  vacant  of  expression,  though  less  so  than 
with  many  of  the  master's  works.  Next,  the  helmet  is 
surcharged  with  ornament,  and  the  torso  displays  many 
meaningless  muscular  details.  But  after  these  criticisms 
have  been  made,  the  group — that  is,  the  conquering  hero 
and  the  prostrate  Gorgon— remains  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive products  of  modern  statuary.  We  discern  in  itthe , 
last  )jl??''k  of  genuine  Itahan  Renaissance  in-ipiratiniri  U 
is  still  instinct  with  tue  hre  and  bizarre  force  of  Florentine 
genius. 

The  pedestal  has  been,  not  altogether  unjustly,  blamed 
for  being  too  small  for  the  statue  it  supports.  In  proportion 
to  the  mass  of  bronze  above  it,  this  elaborately  decorated 

'  The  works  rif  Jean  Buullogne  of  Douol,  commonly  culled  Glan  Bolii)^, 
which  we  jomewhal  later  in  dale  Ihan  Cellini's,  DUi;ht  peiliaps  lr>  have  li«n 
menlioncil  u  excvptionii  in  Ilie  sentence  aliovc. 
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base  is  slight  and  overloaded  with  superiluous  details.  Yet 
I  do  not  feel  sure  that  CelUni  tniglit  not  have  pleaded 
something  in  self-defence  against  our  criticism.  No  one 
thinks  of  the  pedestal  when  he  has  once  cati^^hl  eight  of 
Perseus.  It  raises  the  demigod  in  air;  and  that  suffices 
for  the  sculptor's  purpose.  Afterwards,  when  our  minds 
are  satiated  with  the  singular  conception  so  intensely 
realised  by  tlie  enduring  art  of  bronze,  we  turn  in  leisure 
moments  to  the  base  on  which  the  statue  rests.  Our  fancy 
l^ays  among  those  masks  and  cornucopias,  those  goats  and 
female  Satyrs,  those  lilltc  snuff-box  deities,  and  the  wayward 
ba&-relief  beneatli  them.  Tlicre  is  much  to  amuse,  if  not  to 
Instruct  or  inspire  us  there. 

Although  the  Perseus  may  not  be  a  great  work  of  plastic 
de^gn,  worthy  of  sculpture  in  its  best  periods,  it  am  never 
cease  to  be  the  most  characteristic  product  of  the  vehement, 
ambitious  artist's  soul  which  throblied  in  the  writer  of 
CeUini's  Manoirs.  It  remaijis  the  final  effort  of  Florentine 
i^enios  upon  the  w3ite,  striking  a  last  blow  lor  the  iduals,  _ 
mistaken,  perchance,  but. manfully  pursued,  which  Flo^^fgii^ 
fciyrwri-iUhrniigli  ihft  several  stages  ot  the  KenaisBaaoe. 
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Cellini's  autobiography  circulated  in  M&  and  was  fre- 
quently copied  before  its  first  committal  to  the  press  in 
1730,  The  result  is  that  the  extant  MSS.  differ  considerably 
in  their  readings,  and  that  the  editions,  of  which  I  am 
acquainted  with  six,  namely,  those  of  Cocchi,  Carpani,  Tassi, 
Mc^ni,  Bianchi,  and  Camerini,  have  by  no  means  equal 
value.*     The  one  to  be  generally  recommended  is  tliat  of 

"*  t.  Antonio  Cocdti*5  edition  wu  printed  at  Ktples  in  1730.  wltli  the  dale 
CWtmlt.  ».  Gio.  Palnmclp  Carpani'5  was  printed  in  three  vols,  at  Milan, 
See.  Tlfi  tit'  Classmi  liolmni.  in  1S06.  3.  Francesco  Tassi'a  nppoivted  at 
FtoieBCe,  GngliEtnio  Pialli.  In  ibiee  vols..  1829.  4.  Giuseppe  IMotini'a 
■ppemJ  At  Florence,  Tipo^.  nU'  iiisegna  di  Dante,  in  two  vol^.,  1^3^-  '^^■^ 
(dllioa  bdd  been  precedcl  by  a  duinlecimo  tot  published  Ijy  Molini  on  Lbe 
30th  of  D(«rab«t  1830,  limullaneoualy  with  Tassi  s  above  mentioned,  When 
fifolini  coropatcd  Tasi's  text  with  the  Lautcntian  MS,,  he  saw  that  there  v/as 
lot » tliitd  edition  (thai  of  1831),  moie  esaci  ili.m  cither.  5.  B.  Ifianchi's 
*ed  nt  Flotcncc,  I^  Monnmr,  ane  vol,,  lS;j.  6,  Tlint  of  Eiigenio 
lerinl,  Mlinn,  Sonzogni,  18S6.  h  -i  pLiputar  leptint,  with  ac  in  t  [fid  net  ion 
■ad   Wmc  additional   notu.      Tlic   leil   wliich   I  have  principally  lued  19 
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Signoc  B,  Biancbi,  founded  upon  the  preceding  edition  of 
Molini.  Taasi  and  Molini,  I  must  state,  were  the  first  editors 
to  avail  themselves  of  tfie  original  or  parent  codex,  while 
Bianchi  compared  Molini's  printed  text  throughout  with  the 
autograph.  This  authoritative  MS.  belongs  to  the  Lauren- 
tian  collection  in  Florence.  It  was  written  for  the  most 
part  by  Michele  di  Goro  Vestri,  the  youth  whom  Cellini 
employed  as  his  amanuensis;  in  some  parts  also  by  himselff 
and  again  by  a  second  amanuensis.  Perhaps  we  owe  its 
abrupt  and  infelicitous  conclusion  to  the  fact  that  Benvenuto 
disliked,  the  trouble  of  writing  with  his  own  hand.  From 
notes  upon  the  codex,  it  appears  tliat  tliis  was  the  MS.  sub- 
mitted to  Benedetto  Varchi  in  1559.  It  once  belonged  to 
Andrea,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  Cavalcanti.  His  son,  Lorenzo 
Ca\'alcanti,  gave  it  to  the  poet  Redi,  who  used  it  as  a  teslo 
di  lingua  for  the  Delia  Cruscan  vocabulary.  Subsequently 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  booksellers,  and  was  bought 
by  L.  Poirot,  who  bequeathed  it,  on  his  death  in  1825,  to  the 
Lauren ti an  Library.' 

The  autobiography  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
Goethe,  into  Frencli  by  Leopold  Leclanche,  and  into  English 
by  Nugent  and  Roscoe.  The  German  version,  I  need  hardly 
say,  is  an  excellent  piece  of  pure  and  sohd  style ;  and,  for 
the  most  part,  I  have  found  it  reproduce  the  meaning  of 
the  original  with  fidelity.  The  French,  which  appeared 
subsequently  to  a  version  of  Vasari  by  tlie  same  translator, 
displays  a  more  intimate  familiarity  with  sixteenth -century 
Italian  than  Goellie's ;  but  it  is  sometimes  careless,  espe- 
cially toward  the  conclusion,  showing  that  the  writer  did 
not  always  choose  to  follow  Celhni  in  his  redundancies  of 
phrase.     Of  the  English  version  which  bears  the  name  of 

Bianchi's.  I  mny  here  lolte  occasion  lo  exjilain  that  the  notes  nppended  to 
my  irnnslation  tinve  lo  a  Inigc  cxltnl  been  contlensed  ((dm  iho  annotalions 
of  tiivpani's,  Tassi's.  and  Moliai's  editions,  wilh  some  aJrliiional  inrurmnlion 
derived  (10m  Biauclii,  Camerini,  and  [tie  Taluable  Fiench  work  of  Plon  [/}.  C, 
OrJh'Tt,  Midaillcur,  Seulpleur,  Paris,  1883).  A  considerable  nuoibei'  of  nolea 
have  been  supplied  by  mysrlf,  parUy  upou  delaJis  rcsppcling  the  Ilalian  lei!, 
and  piirlly  u[>on  puints  connecled  with  tiislory  nnd  technical  artislie  processes. 
It  does  not  Kcem  neccsaary,  after  this  ncknowledgment,  tu  refer  eoch  item  to 
the  origin.il  sources  which  have  lieen  successively  incorporiilcit  into  11  v.iriorum 
commcnlsry  on  t!ie  Mtmeirs,  01  to  indicate  the  porUon  I  can  cl^iim  for  my 
own  rewaichcs. 

'  ficc  Tiuwi,  vul.  I.  pp.  dx.-nJv. ;  anJ  Molini,  vol.  i.  pp.  vl-ix.,  for  Ibe 
hi*Uityofthl*MS. 
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Thomas  Roscoc,  son  to  the  distioguiahcd  author  of  the  Lives 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Leo  X.,1.  am  unable  to  speak  very 
highly.  It  has  the  merit  of  a  sound  old-fashioned  style,  but 
it  is  gros^y  inaccurate  ;  the  unintentional  misunderstandings 
of  the  text  are  innumerable,  and  the  translator  has  felt  him- 
self at  libertj'  to  omit  or  to  misrepresent  whole  paiisages 
which  he  deemed  unfit  for  ears  and  eyes  poLte.  Since  my 
excuse  for  offering  a  new  translation  to  the  EnglJsIi  public 
reals  upon  the  dcliciencies  of  Roscoe,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  point  out  a  few  of  his  errors  in  this  place. 

To  begin  with,  although  Mr,  Roscoe  in  his  preface  declares 
that  he  has  adhered  closely  to  the  origmal  text  published 
by  UoUni,  he  deals  unscrupulously  with  some  important 
passages.  For  example,  he  blurs  the  incident  of  Faustina 
and  her  waiting-maid  recorded  in  Book  i.  chap.  xxix.  He 
suppresses  the  episode  of  Paolo  Micceri  and  Caterina  in 
Book  it.  chaps,  xxx.,  xxxiii-xxxv.  He  confuses  the  story  of 
Cencio  and  I.3  Gambetta  in  Book  ii.  chap.  Ixi.  It  is  true 
lh:it  he  might  defend  his  action  on  the  score  that  these 
passages  are  nnedilying  and  offensive  ;  but  he  ought  to  have 
indicated  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  his  modifications  and 
omissions.  Personally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  a  book  is 
worth  tmnslatiiig,  it  ought  to  be  set  forth  at  full.  Upon 
this  principle  I  have  made  my  own  version,  feeling  that  it 
is  not  right  to  defraud  Engliii  readers  of  any  insight  into 
the  conditions  of  society  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  of  any 
insight  into  the  character  of  Cellini  himself,  which  these 
Memoirs  may  aBord.  Here,  however,  there  is  room  for 
various  judgments ;  and  some  critics  may  maintain  that 
Koscoc  cho*e  the  more  expedient  method. 

Upon  tlie  point  of  accuracy,  on  the  other  hand,  all  com- 
petent judges  will  l>e  agreed.  I  therefore  proceed  to  select 
a  few  test-pass^es  which  will  show  how  httle  Roscoe's 
translation  is  to  be  rehed  upon.  In  each  case  I  will  first 
copy  the  Italian,  next  add  a  literal  version,  and  finally  give 
Koecoe's  words  :— 


Qucsio  canoiK  fu  la  prima  belJa  opera  che  Micliel  Agnolo  mosirft 
ddic  naTavi^-tiuse  vnz  virtii,  e  Id  fecc  s  gara  con  un  allro  che  lu 

This  cartoon  was  the  tirsl  fine  work  of  art  which  Michel  Agnolo 
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displnyed  in  proof  of  his  marvellous  talents,  and  he  made  it  in  com- 
petition witli  another  draughtsman  (i.e.,  Lionnrdo  da  Vind). 

This  cartoon  was  the  first  in  which  Michel  Agnolo  displayed  his 
extrnordinury  abilities  ;  as  hi  made  Ihis  and  another,  which  were  to 
adorn  the  halL     {Roscoe,  p.  21.)' 

II 

Petchfc  vedevo  continuamente  i  fatti  del  divino  Michel  Agnolo  .  .  . 
e  da  qiiella  mai  mi  sono  ispiccato.     {Biancfii,  p.  23,) 

Because  I  had  perpetually  before  my  eyes  the  works  of  the  divine 
Michel  Agnolo  .  .  .  and  from  ii  i  have  never  swerved. 

Because  /  had  seen  the  works  of  the  divine  Michel  Agnolo  .  . , 
and  never  once  lost  sight  of  it    {Rosfse,  p.  33.) 

Ill 

Cosl  ci  legammo  i  grembiiili  indietro.    {Bianeht,  p.  25.) 

So  we  tied  our  aprons  behind  our  backs. 

So  we  buckled  on  our  knapsacks.     {Roscae,  p.  25.) 

IV 

Mi  prego,  che  io  facessi  di  sorle  che  lui  1'  avessi  a'  sua  (IL 
(Biatiih!,  p.  1 01.) 

He  begged  me  so  to  work  that  he  should  have  it  diiring  bis  life- 
time. 

Requested  me  to  endeavour  to  phase  him  by  my  execution. 


He  re  andai  dalli  destri  del  mastio.     {BianM,  p.  259,) 
I  went  toward  the  latrines  of  the  fortress, 
I  went  and  got  out  upon  the  right  sids  of  the  tower.     {Roscoe, 
p.  348.) 

VI 

Perchfe  io  ho  considerate  che  in  qitella  vostra  forma  &  enlialo  pii^ 
roba  che  '1  siio  dovere.     {Biancki,  p.  322.) 

For  I  have  reflected  tliat  more  metal  entered  that  mould  of  youn 
than  ii  could  properly  hold. 

For  I  have  taken  into  consideration  thai  there  hm  l-een  a  grtinttr 
consumption  of  metal  upon  Ihi.^  work  tlutn  should  have  been.  {Roteo*, 
P-  3'3-) 

'  1  quDie  fioin  Solin's  citition,  London,  185a.     The  ilaliM  are  mine. 
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VII 

S«  io  avess)  veduto  meticrvi  nella  foima  1'  aninui,  con  una  sola 
io  v*  am  insegnaia  che  la  ligura  aorebbe  vcnuta  benisumo. 
eA/,  p.  313.) 

If  1  bad  seeii  you  placing  your  block  inside  the  mould,  1  could 
with  one  ^wo^d  have  laughi  you  how  the  figure  would  have  come  out 
10  perfection. 

If  I  had  but  instrucir^d  you  with  a  single  word,  the  figure  would 
have  conic  out  adiniiably.    {Roscoe,  p,  313.) 


^B    La  ijual  CAsa  non  credeite  mai  nessuno  di  quesii  pracici  di  quella 
arte.    (Bianchi,  p.  431.) 

-    Which   none  of  the  masters  vcrecd  in  thai  art  believed  to  bo 
possible. 

And  do  not  iiuigine  that  every  common  artist  could  havt  done  as 
matk.    (AwcV,  p.  4I3-) 


vm 

Maodato  a  I'  Elba.    {Bianchi,  p.  411.) 

Sent  to  the  nland  of  Elba. 

Sent  to  Ou  Elbe.    I^Roscoe,  p.  413.) 

IX 


^ 


W  bisognAva  &re  molta  maggiore  la  Ibmace,  dove  ia  arei  potuio 
Eire  ufl  nme  di  gitto,  grosso  quanto  io  ho  la  gamba,  e  con  quella 
graveita  di  metalto  caldo  per  forza  ve  I'  arel  fatto  audare  :  dove  il 
mio  ramo  che  va  insino  a'  piedi  quella  sci  braccia  chc  io  dico,  non  i 
grosso  piu  che  dua  dita.     Imperft  e"  non  portava  'I  pregio.    {Bianchi, 

p.  433) 

1  must  liave  made  the  fiimace  much  larger,  in  which  case  I  might 
have  constructed  a  conduit  as  thick  as  my  leg,  aiid  so  by  the  weight 
of  tlic  molten  metal  I  could  have  forced  il  down  ;  whereas,  my  pipe, 
which  runs  the  six  cubits  I  have  stated  to  the  statue's  feet,  is  not 
ihklcer  than  two  inches.  However,  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  and 
expense. 

I  muGl  then  have  made  the  fiimace  much  bigger,  to  be  able  to  fast 
»fi4ct  of  brasx  ai  thick  as  my  leg,  and  with  that  weight  of  hoi  metal 
I  thould  have  made  it  come  out  by  force  ;  wherea?,  my  brass,  which 
goes  down  to  the  feet  six  cubits,  as  1  mentioned  before,  is  not  above 
two  inches  tlikk.  Thtrt/art  it  iv/u  ml  worth  yjur  notice.  {Roscae, 
p.  415.) 
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XI 

10  feci  una  manica.    {Bianchi,  p.  424.) 
1  made  a  funnel-shaped  furnace. 

I  made  a  sort  offence,    (fioscoe,  p.  416.)  , 

XII 

Dare  nelle  spine.    {Bianchi,  p.  426.) 

Drive  in  tlie  plugs. 

Pour  out  the  hot  metal.    {Roscoet  p.  417,) 

XIII 

11  principe  e  Don  Giovanni.    {Bianchi,  p.  4S0.} 

The  Prince  (or  Duke's  eldest  son)  and  Don  Giovaniu. 
T^^  princes,  Don  Giovanni,  &c.    {Roscoe,  p.  437.) 

XIV 

~E  diccva  male  di  questo  popolo.  {Bianchi,  p.  455.) 
And  he  spoke  abusively  of  that  people  of  Florence. 
And  all  the  ill  that  was  said  of  him  by  the  populace.    {Roscoe 

p.  441.) 

XV 

lo  ne  feci  un  poco  di  mal  giudizio,  ma  io  non  immaginavo  nuUa  di 
quello  che  mi  awenne.     {Bianchi,  p.  43i.) 

1  drew  a  somewhat  bad  conclusion  from  his  hint ;  but  1  did  not  io 
the  least  picture  to  myself  what  was  going  to  happen  to  me. 

/  -was  guilty  of  an  error  in  judgment,  iul  was  not  at  all  mistaknt 
in  what  happened  to  me.    {Roscoe,  p.  467.) 

XVI 

A  voi  e*  danno  tutte  le  stoviglie.  {Bianchi,  p.  483.) 
To  you  they  give  all  the  crockery. 

They  give  you  napkins.     {Roscoe,  p.  469.) 

XVII 

Io  sentendomi  ardere  il  sesso.    {Bianchi,  p.  483.) 

I,  feeling  my  seat  burn. 

1  felt  my  brain  all  on  fire.     {Roscoe,  p.  469.) 
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XVIII 


Imponava  la  maggior  gabclla ;  c  ch«  cgli  noii  manclieiebbi:. 
{fliamhi,  p.  490.) 

It  (the  ka«e}  involved  the  highest  lax,  and  ihiti  he  would  not  fail 
of  his  word. 

Thtfarm  would  product  nwrt,  and  could  not  pivsibly  fail.  {Hoscoe, 
P-  475-) 

I  have  selected  tliese  few  instances  at  [andom,  when  I 
might  have  culled  the  like  by  handfuls.  But  I  may  (urtlicr- 
more  add  that  Roacoe  is  hardly  less  negligent  in  translating 
the  Italian  of  Cellini's  commentators.  Thus  we  read  on  page 
36s  this  version  of  a  note  by  Carpani :  "  He  was  under  ap- 
prehension of  being  flayed  alive."  Carpani  wrote  scannalo, 
which  means  iKifing  his  throut  cut}  It  remains  in  the  last 
place  to  be  remarked  that  Roacoe  is  not  excused  by  having 
followed  bad  readings  of  the  original  or  incomplete  autho- 
ritiea.  His  Iranslation  (dated,  iu  its  second  edition,  January  i, 
1847)  appeared  after  the  labom^  of  Carpani,  Tassi,  and  Mohni, 
and  professes  on  the  title-page  to  be  "collated  with  the  new 
text  of  Giuseppe  Molini." 

I  have  now  shown  reason  why  a  new  translation  of  Cellini's 
autobiography  in  our  langiiagc  is  not  a  superfluity.  At  the 
same  time,  after  severely  criticising  my  predecessor,  I  dis- 
claim the  pretension  that  my  own  veraon  will  be  found  ira- 
jieccaUe.  There  are  many  passages  which  it  is  extremely 
hard  for  an  Italian  even,  versed  in  the  old  dialect  of  Tuscany, 
to  understand.'  This  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  Cellini's 
colloquial  style,  and  to  the  involved  constructions  occasioned 
by  his  impetuous  How  of  utterance  in  dictation,  but  also  to 
bis  habitual  use  of  familiar  Icrms  regarding  life  and  art,  the 
exact  significance  of  which  can  now  be  hardly  reproduced. 
Furthermore,  I  may  add  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  avoid 
slips  while  working  through  so  long  a  narrative  in  prose, 
and  aiming  at  a  certain  uniformity  of  diction. 

The  trath  is,  that  to  translate  Cellini's  Memoirs  taxes  all 
the  resources  of  Uie  Englisli  langmige.  !t  is,  in  the  first  place, 
well-nigh  imi>ossible  to  match  that  vast  vocabulary  of  vulgar 
phrases  and  technical  terminology.    Some  of  Cellini's  most 

*  Carpitnl,  ml.  I.  p.  423. 

*  Sm  Mollni't  (iictace  10  hie  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  x. 
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vivid  illustrations  owe  thcii"  pungency  and  special  colouring 
to  customs  which  have  long  passed  out  of  current  usage. 
Many  of  his  most  energetic  epigrams  depend  for  their  effect 
upon  a  spontaneous  employment  of  contemporary  Florentine 
slang.  Not  a  few  of  his  most  striking  descriptions  lose  their 
value  without  the  precise  equivalents  for  works  of  art  or 
handicraft  or  armoury  now  obsolete.  In  the  next  place,  his 
long-winded  and  ungrammatical  periods,  his  suspended  parti- 
ciples, his  vehemently  ill -conjugated  verbs,  his  garrulous 
lutha  and  passionate  aposiopeses,  his  ingenious  recourse 
rated  pronouns  aird~feitefa"ted  adverbs  for  sustaining 
lering  sentence,  his  conversational  resumption  of  the 
same  connective  phrases,  his  breathless  and  fiery  incoher- 
ence following  short  incisive  clauses  of  a  glittering  and 
trenchant  edge,  all  these  peculiarities,  dependent  on  the 
man's  command  of  his  vernacular  and  his  untutored  talent 
for  expression,  offer  stum bUng- blocks  at  every  turn  to  the 
translator  who  wishes  to  preserve  something  of  the  tone  of 
the  original  while  presenting  a  continuous  discourse  to 
modem  readers.  The  almost  impossible  task  has  to  be 
attempted  of  reproducing  the  effect  of  heedless  animated 
talldng. 

My  own  system  has  been  to  adopt  a  compromise  between 
such  literal  rendering  as  might  have  made  the  English  ver- 
sion not  only  unpalatable,  but  almost  unintelligible,  and  such 
elaborate  recasting  of  the  original  as  would  have  preserved 
the  sense  at  a  regrettable  sacrifice  of  character  and  vivacity. 
I  may  here  notice  that  Cellini  appears,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  undertaking,  to  have  been  more  tentative,  more 
involved  in  diction,  than  he  afterwards  became  ;  in  fact,  he 
only  gradually  formed  his  style.  Therefore  I  have  suffered 
the  earlier  sections  of  my  version  to  retain  a  certain  stiffness, 
which  relaxes  by  degrees  until  the  style  of  the  translator  is 
in  its  turn  fashioned. 
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This  tale  op  ky  sosk-tboublkd  life  I  wkitr. 

To  THANK  THE  GOD  OF  NATUHK,  WHO  CONVEYED 

My  soui.  to  as.,  and  with  such  cake  hath  stated 
That  divers  noble  deeds  I've  brought  to  light. 
'TWAS  He  subdued  ut  cruel  fortune's  spite  : 
Life  glort  virtue  keasureless  hath  hade 
Such  grace  worth  beautv  be  through  ue  displatsd 
That  few  can  rival,  none  surpass  he  quite. 

ONLV  it  GKIEVES  UE   when  I   UHDESSTAHD 

What  precious  time  in  vaniti  I've  spent— 
The  wind  it  beareth  uan's  frail  thoughts  awat. 
Yet,  since  remorse  avails  not,  I'm  content, 
as  erst  i  came,  welcome  to  co  one  dat, 
Here  in  the  Flower  of  this  fair  Tuscan  land. 
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All  men  of  whatsoever  quality  they  be,  who  have  done  any- 
thing of  excellence,  or  which  may  properly  resemble  excellence, 
ought,  if  they  are  persons  of  truth  and  honesty,  to  describe 
their  life  with  their  own  hand ;  but  they  ought  not  to  attempt 
so  tine  an  entei-prise  till  they  have  passed  the  age  of  forty. 
This  duty  occurs  to  my  own  mind,  now  that  I  am  travelliiiR 
beyond  the  term  of  tifty-cight  years,  and  am  in  Florence,  the 
d^  of  my  birth.  Many  untoward  things  can  I  remember, 
such  as  happen  to  all  who  live  upon  our  earth  ;  and  from 
those  adversities  1  am  now  more  free  than  at  any  previous 
penod  of  my  career — nay,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  enjoy  greater 
content  of  sonl  and  health  of  body  than  ever  I  did  in  bygone 
years.  I  can  also  bring  to  mind  some  pleasant  goods  and 
sODie  inestimable  evils,  which,  when  1  turn  my  thoughts 
backward,  ^rike  terror  in  me,  and  astonishment  that  I  sliould 
have  reached  this  age  of  fifty-eight,  wherein,  thanks  be  to  God, 
I  am  still  travelling  prosperously  forward. 


II 


It  is  tnic  that  men  who  have  laboured  with  some  show  of 
excellence,  Iiave  already  given  knowledge  of  themselves  to 
the  world  ;  and  this  alone  ought  to  suffice  them ;  I  mean  the 
fticllliat  they  have  proved  their  manhood  and  achieved  renown. 
Yet  one  must  needs  live  hkc  others  ;  and  so  in  a  work  hke  Ihi* 
there  will  alwaj's  be  found  occasion  for  natural  bragging, 
vhicfa  is  of  divers  kinds,  and  tlie  tii-sl  is  that  a  man  should  let 
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others  know  he  draws  his  lineage  from  pcrBons  of  worth  and 
most  ancient  origin. 

I  am  called  Benvenuto  Cellini,  son  of  Maestro  Giovanni,  son 
of  Andrea,  son  of  Cristofano  CelUni ;  my  mother  was  Madonna 
EUsabetta,  daughter  to  Stefano  Granacci ;  both  parents  citizens 
of  Florence.  It  is  found  written  in  chronicles  made  by  our 
ancestor  of  Florence,  men  of  old  time  and  of  credibility,  even 
as  Giovanni  Villani  writes,  that  the  city  of  Florence  was  evi- 
dently built  in  imitation  of  the  fair  city  of  Rome  ;  and  certain 
remnants  of  the  Colosseum  and  the  Baths  can  yet  be  traced. 
These  things  are  near  Santa  Croce.  The  Capitol  was  where 
is  now  Ihe  Old  Market.  TTie  Rotonda  is  entire,  which  was 
made  for  the  temple  of  Mars,  and  is  now  dedicated  to  our 
Saint  John.  That  thus  it  was,  can  very  well  be  seen,  and 
cannot  be  denied  ,  but  the  said  buildings  are  much  smaller 
than  those  of  Rome.  He  who  caused  tliem  to  be  built,  they 
say,  was  Julius  Caesar,  in  concert  with  some  noble  Romans, 
who,  when  Fiesole  had  been  stormed  and  taken,  rmsed  a  city 
in  this  place,  and  each  of  them  took  in  hand  to  erect  one  <rf 
these  notable  edifices, 

Julius  Cassar  had  among  his  captains  a  man  of  highest  rank 
and  \'alour,  who  was  called  Fiorino  of  Celhno,  which  is  a  vil- 
lage about  two  miles  distant  from  Monte  Fiascone,  Now  Uiis 
Fiorino  took  up  his  quarters  under  the  hill  of  Fiesole,  on  the 
ground  where  Florence  now  stands,  in  order  to  be  near  the 
river  Amo,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  troops.  All  those 
soldiers  and  others  who  had  to  do  with  the  said  captain,  used 
then  to  say :  "  Let  us  go  to  Fiorenze  ; "  as  well  because  the 
said  captain  was  called  Fiorino,  as  also  because  the  place  he 
had  chosen  for  his  quarters  was  by  nature  very  rich  in  flowers. 
Upon  the  foundation  of  the  city,  therefore,  since  this  name 
struck  Julius  Ccesar  as  being  fair  and  apt,  and  given  by  cir- 
cumstance, and  seeing  furthermore  that  flowers  themselves 
bring  good  augury,  he  appointed  the  name  of  Florence  for 
the  town.  He  wished  besides  to  pay  his  valiant  captain  this 
compliment ;  and  he  loved  him  all  the  more  for  having 
drawn  him  from  a  very  humbie  place,  and  for  the  reason 
that  so  excellent  a  man  was  a  creature  of  his  own.  The  name 
that  learned  invenlors  and  investigators  of  such  etymolopcs 
adduce,  as  that  Florence  is  flowing  at  the  Arno,  camiot  hold ; 
seeing  (hat  Rome  is  flowing  at  the  Tiber,  Ferrara  is  flowing 
at  the  Po,  Lyons  is  flowing  at  the  Saone,  Paris  is  ilowiti};  at 
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tlic  Seine,  and  yet  the  names  of  all  these  tou-ns  arc  different, 
and  have  come  to  them  by  other  ways.' 

Thus  then  we  dud ;  and  tlms  we  believe  that  we  are  de- 
scended from  a  man  of  worth.  Furtheimore,  we  find  tliat 
Uiere  arc  Cellinis  of  our  stock  in  Ravenna,  that  most  ancient 
town  of  Italy,  where  too  are  plenty  of  gentle  folk.  In  Pisa 
also  there  are  some,  and  I  have  discovered  them  in  many  parts 
of  Christendom ;  and  in  this  state  also  the  breed  exists,  men 
devoted  to  the  profession  of  arms ;  for  not  many  years  ago  a 
young  man,  called  Luca  Cellini,  a  beardless  youth,  fought  with 
a  soldier  of  experience  and  a  most  valorous  man,  named  Fran- 
cesco da  Vicorati,  who  bad  frequently  fought  before  in  single 
combat  This  Luca,  by  his  own  vaJour,  with  sword  in  hand, 
overcame  and  slew  him,  with  such  bravery  and  stoutness  that 
he  moved  l!ie  folk  to  wonder,  who  were  expecting  quite  the 
contrary  issue ;  so  that  1  gloiy  in  tracing  my  descent  from  men  ' 
of  valour. 

As  for  the  triRing  honours  which  I  have  gained  for  my 
house,  ondcr  the  well-known  conditions  of  our  present  ways 
of  living,  and  by  means  of  my  art,  albeit  the  same  are  matters 
of  no  great  moment,  I  will  relate  these  in  their  proper  time 
and  place,  taking  much  more  pride  in  having  been  bom 
bumble  and  having  laid  some  honourable  foundation  for  my 
family,  than  if  I  had  tieen  bom  of  great  lineage  and  had 
stained  or  orcrcluuded  that  by  my  base  qualities.  So  then  I 
will  make  a  beginning  by  saying  how  it  pleased  God  I  should 
be  born. 

Ill 

My  ancestors  dwelt  in  Val  d'  Ambra,  where  they  owned 
large  estates,  and  lived  hke  little  lords,  in  retirement,  however, 
on  account  of  the  then  contending  factions.  They  were  all 
men  devoted  to  arms  and  of  notable  bravery.  In  that  time 
one  of  their  sons,  the  younger,  who  was  called  Cristofano, 
roused  a  great  feud  with  certain  of  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bours.    Now  tlie  heads  of  the  famihes  on  both  sides  took  part 

'  He  i>  alluiling  lo  Ihe  oairie  Huentui,  wtiich  some  snil'jiuuies  of  liis  day 
Iboi^l  (o  have  l>Mn  the  eiitlejt  nami:  cf  ih<:  city,  iIvitvEiI  fioni  iu  being  ncxi 
Amt^tftr.  1  haT«  Inmlaicd  tlir  viord  //mule  in  ilic  trd  Jitimttly,  ihuu^ii 
e*coor»ciliigBifi«Ji"rilufilc<i  on  »  flowing  river."  I  need  nol  cnll  nitcmion 
to  the  ipocryphal  nbtnrc  of  Ccllid't  own  dcrivalion  fiotn  the  name  of  hi) 
aipfnwd  ancesUn'. 
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in  it,  and  the  (ire  kindled  seemed  to  them  so  threatening  that 
their  houses  were  like  to  perish  utterly  ;  the  elders  upon  this 
consideration,  in  concert  with  my  own  ancestors,  removed 
Cristofano ;  and  the  other  youth  with  whom  the  quarrel  began 
was  also  sent  away.  They  sent  their  young  man  to  Siena. 
Our  folk  sent  Cristofano  to  Florence  ;  and  there  they  bought 
for  him  a  little  house  in  Via  Chiara,  close  to  the  convent  of 
S.  Orsola,  and  they  also  purchased  for  liim  some  very  good 
property  near  the  Ponte  a  Rifredi.  The  said  Cristofano  took 
wife  in  Florence,  and  had  sons  and  daughters ;  and  when 
all  the  daughters  had  been  portioned  off,  the  sons,  after  their 
father's  deatli,  divided  what  remained.  The  house  in  Via 
Chiara  with  some  other  trifles  fell  to  the  share  of  one  of  the 
said  sons,  who  had  the  name  of  Andrea.  He  also  took  wife, 
and  had  four  male  children,  The  first  was  called  Girolamo, 
the  second  Bartolommeo.  the  third  Giovanni,  who  was  after- 
wards my  father,  and  the  fourth  Francesco.  This  Andrea 
Cellini  was  very  well  versed  in  architecture,  as  it  was  then 
practised,  and  lived  by  it  as  his  trade,  Giovanni,  who  was 
my  father,  paid  more  attention  to  it  than  any  of  the  other 
brothers.  And  since  Vitruvius  says,  amongst  other  things, 
that  one  who  wishes  to  practise  that  art  well  must  have 
something  of  music  and  good  drawing,  Giovanni,  when  he 
had  mastered  drawing,  began  to  turn  his  mind  to  music,  and 
together  with  the  theory  learned  to  play  most  excellently  oo 
the  viol  and  the  Bute ;  and  being  a  person  of  studious  habits, 
he  left  his  home  but  seldom. 

They  had  for  neighbour  in  the  next  house  a  man  called 
Stefano  Granacci,  who  had  several  daughters,  all  of  them  of 
remarkable  beauty.  As  it  pleased  God,  Giovanni  noticed  one 
of  these  girls  who  was  named  EUsabetta  ;  and  she  found  sudi 
favour  with  him  that  he  asked  her  in  marriage.  The  fathers 
of  both  of  them  being  well  acquainted  through  their  close 
neighbourhood,  it  was  easy  to  make  this  match  up  ;  and  cadi 
thought  that  he  had  very  well  arranged  his  affairs.  First  of 
all  the  two  good  old  men  agreed  upon  the  marriage ;  ttaeo 
they  began  to  discuss  the  dowry,  which  led  to  a  certain  anxianl 
of  friendly  difference  ;  for  Andrea  s;ud  to  Stefano  :  "  My  son 
Giovanni  is  the  stoutest  youth  of  Florence,  and  of  all  Itil>'  to 
boot,  and  if  I  had  wanted  earlier  to  have  him  married,  I  could 
have  procured  one  of  the  largest  dowries  which  folk  of  our 
rank  get  in  Florence  :"  whereupon  Stefano  answered  :  "You 
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have  3  thousand  reasons  on  your  side  ;  but  here  am  I  with  fi\-e 
daughters  and  as  many  sons,  and  when  my  reckoning  is  made, 
this  is  as  much  as  1  can  possibly  afford."  Giovanni,  who  bad 
been  listening  awhile  unseen  by  them,  suddenly  broke  in  and 
Slid :  "  O  my  father,  I  have  sought  and  loved  that  girl  and  not 
their  money.  III  luck  to  those  who  seek  to  fill  their  pockets 
by  the  dowry  of  thetr  wife  !  As  you  have  boasted  that  I  am  a 
fellow  of  such  parts,  do  you  not  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
provide  for  my  wife  and  satisfy  her  needs,  even  if  1  receive 
something  short  of  the  portion  you  would  like  to  get  ?  Now 
I  must  make  you  understand  that  the  woman  is  mine,  and  you 
may  take  the  dowry  for  yourself."  At  this  Andrea  Celliot, 
whowasamanof  rather  awkward  temper,  grew  a  trifle  angry; 
but  after  a  few  days  Giovanni  took  his  wife,  and  never  asked 
for  other  poriiou  with  her. 

They  enjoyed  their  youlli  and  wedded  love  tlirough  eighteen 
years,  always  greatly  de&iring  to  be  blessed  witli  children.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  Giovanni's  wife  miscarried  of  two  boys 
through  the  unskilfulness  of  the  doctors.  L.ater  on  she  was 
agEon  with  child,  and  gave  birth  to  a  girl,  whom  they  called 
Cosa,  after  the  mother  of  my  father.'  At  the  end  of  two  years 
die  was  once  more  witli  cltild  ;  and  inasmuch  as  those  long- 
ings to  which  pregnant  women  are  subject,  and  to  which  they 
jiay  much  attention,  were  now  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
her  former  pregnancy,  they  made  their  minds  up  that  she 
woold  give  birth  to  a  female  as  before,  and  agreed  to  call  the 
child  Reparata,  after  the  mother  of  my  mother.  It  happened 
that  she  was  deUvered  on  a  night  of  All  Saints,  following  the 
fcast-d;iy.  at  half-past  four  precisely,  in  the  year  1500.-  The 
midwife,  who  knew  that  they  were  expecting  a  girl,  after  she 
had  washed  the  baby  and  wrapped  it  in  the  fairest  white  linen, 
came  softly  to  my  father  Giovanni  and  said  :  "  I  am  bringing 
jtm  a  fine  present,  such  as  you  did  nol  anticipate,"  My  father, 
who  was  a  true  philosopher,  was  walking  up  and  down,  and 
answered  :  "  Wliat  God  gives  me  is  always  dear  to  me  ; "  and 
when  he  opened  tlie  swaddling  clothes,  he  saw  with  his  own 
ej'cs  the  unexpected  male  child.  Joining  together  the  palms 
of  his  old  hands,  he  raised  them  with  his  eyes  to  God,  and 


'  Com  is  Flotendnc  foi  Niccolotit. 

*  The  hoot  n  reckoned,  according  10  llie  old  Italian  faihion,  from  luiuet  of 
loe  diy  10  nntci  of  (he  dckI — Iwenty-foui  hourt. 
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said  :  "  Lord,  I  thank  Thee  with  my  whole  h^art ;  this  gift  ts 
very  dear  to  me ;  let  him  be  Welcome."  All  the  persons  who 
were  there  asked  him  joyfully  what  anme  the  child  should 
bear.  Giovanni  wonld  make  no  other  answer  than  "  Let  him 
be  Welcome — Benvenuto  ; " '  and  so  tbey  resolved,  and  this 
name  was  given  me  at  Holy  Baptism,  and  by  it  I  still  am 
living  with  the  grace  of  God. 


IV 
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Andrea  Cellini  was  yet  alive  when  I  was  about  three  yean 
old,  and  he  bad  passed  his  hundredth.  One  day  they  had 
been  altering  a  certain  conduit  pertaining  to  a  cistern,  and 
there  issued  from  it  a  great  scorpion  unperceived  by  them, 
which  crept  down  from  the  cistern  to  the  ground,  and  slank 
away  beneath  a  bench.  I  saw  it,  and  ran  up  to  it,  and  Liid  my 
bands  upon  it  It  was  so  big  that  when  I  had  it  in  my  little 
hands,  it  put  out  its  tail  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  thrust 
forth  both  its  mouths.'  They  relate  that  I  ran  in  high  joy  to 
my  grandfather,  crying  out :  "  Look,  grandpapa,  at  my  pretty  * 
little  crab."  When  be  recognised  that  the  creature  was  a 
scorpion,  he  was  on  the  point  of  falhng  dead  for  the  gre;it  fear 
he  had  and  anxiety  about  me.  He  coaxed  and  entreated  me 
to  give  it  him  ;  but  the  more  he  begged,  tlie  tighter  I  clasped 
it,  crying  and  saying  I  would  not  give  it  to  any  one.  My 
father,  who  was  also  in  the  house,  ran  up  when  he  heard 
my  screams,  and  in  his  stupefaction  could  not  think  how  to 
prevent  the  venomous  animal  from  killing  me.  Just  then  hts 
eyes  chanced  to  fall  upon  a  pair  of  scissors ;  and  so,  while 
soothing  and  caressing  me,  he  cut  its  tail  and  mouOis  off. 
Afterwards,  when  the  great  peril  had  been  thus  averted,  he 
took  the  occurrence  for  a  good  augury. 

When  I  was  about  five  years  old  my  father  happened  to  be 
in  a  basement- chamber  of  our  house,  where  they  had  been 
washing,  and  where  a  good  fire  of  oak-logs  was  stiU  burning ; 
he  had  a  viol  in  his  hand,  and  was  playing  and  singing  alone 
beside  the  fire.  The  weather  was  very  cold.  Happening  to 
look  into  tlie  lire,  he  spied  in  the  middle  of  those  most  burning 
flames  a  httle  creature  like  a  lizard,  which  was  sporting  in  the 


'  Bcnvcnuio  means  Welcome. 

'  The  wurd  U  itaie,  lo  1  have  IraniUled  it  b/  man/As. 
tteanl  the  gnpin);  clnwi  of  the  KOtpion 
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core  of  the  inleiisest  coals.  Becoming  iiistautiy  aware  of  what 
tlie  thing  wiis,  he  Iinil  my  sister  .tad  me  cilled,  ami  pointing;  it 
out  to  iij  cliiklreit.  gave  me  a  great  box  on  the  ears,  which 
caused  me  to  howl  and  weep  with  all  my  nught  Then  he 
pacified  me  good-humouredly,  and  spoke  as  follows :  "  My  dear 
little  boy,  I  am  not  striking  you  (or  any  wrong  that  you  have 
done,  but  only  to  make  you  remember  that  that  hzard  which 
you  sec  in  the  fire  is  a  salamander,  a  creature  which  has  never 
been  seen  before  by  any  one  of  whom  we  have  credible  in- 
formatioD."  So  sayiiig,  he  kissed  me  and  gave  me  some  pieces 
oi  money. 


My  father  began  teaching  me  to  play  upon  tlie  ilute  and 
sing  by  note ;  but  notwithstanding  1  was  of  tliat  tender  age 
when  tittle  children  arc  wont  to  take  pastime  in  whistles  and 
socli  toys,  I  had  an  inexpressible  dislike  for  it,  and  played  and 
sang  only  to  obey  him.  My  father  in  those  times  fashioned 
wonderful  organs  witli  pipes  of  wood,  spinets  the  fairest  and 
most  excellent  which  then  could  be  seen,  viols  and  lutca 
and  harps  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  construction. 
He  was  an  engineer,  and  had  marvellous  skill  in  making  in- 
struments (or  lowering  bridges  and  for  working  mills,  and 
other  machines  of  that  sort  In  ivory  he  was  the  hrst  who 
wrought  really  well.  But  after  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
woman  who  w;is  destined  to  become  my  mother — perhaps 
what  brought  them  together  was  that  little  tiiite,  to  which 
indeed  he  paid  more  attention  than  was  proper — lie  was  en- 
treated by  the  fifers  of  the  Signory  to  pLiy  in  their  company. 
Accordingly  he  did  so  for  some  time  to  amuse  himself,  tmtil  by 
constant  importunity  they  induced  him  to  become  a  member 
oi  their  band.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Piero  his  son,  who  li-nd 
a  great  hking  for  him,  perceived  later  on  that  he  was  devot 
jog  himself  wholly  to  the  ilfe,  and  was  neglecting  his  fine 
engiiieering  talent  and  his  beautiful  art.^  So  they  had  him 
temoved  from  that  post.  My  father  took  this  very  ill,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  they  had  done  him  a  great  despite.  Vet 
be  immediately  resumed  his  art,  and  fashioned  a  mirror,  about 
a  cubit  in  diameter,  out  of  bone  and  ivorj',  with  figures  and 

'  Tbc  U«itlca  hcic  mentiontfJ  w«re  Lorcnio  lh«  Magnificcni,  and  his  ion 
PkUo.  who  ma  expelled  (lom  Klorenec  in  ibcifvai  1*94-  licueveriotuined, 
bat  died  ia  tbc  dnt  Gaiigliftno  in  1304. 
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foliage  of  great  finish  ^nd  grand  design.  The  mirror  was  to 
the  form  ai  a  wheel.  In  tlic  middle  was  the  looking-glass  ; 
around  it  were  seven  circular  pieces,  on  whiclj  were  the  Seven 
Virtues,  carved  and  joined  of  ivory  and  black  bone.  Tlie 
whole  mirror,  together  with  the  Virtues,  was  placed  in  equili- 
brium, so  that  when  the  wheel  turned,  all  the  Virtues  moved, 
iind  they  had  weights  at  their  feet  which  kept  Uiem  upright 
Possessing  some  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  tongue,  he  put 
a  legend  in  Latin  round  his  looking-glass,  to  this  effect — 
"Whithersoever  the  wheel  of  Fortune  turns,  Virtue  stands  firm 
upon  htrfeet ;" 

Rota  sum  :  semper,  quoquo  me  verio,  stat  Virtus. 

A  little  while  after  this  he  obtained  his  place  again  among  the 
lifers.  Altliough  some  of  these  things  happened  before  I  was 
bom,  my  familiarity  with  them  has  moved  me  to  set  them  down 
here.  In  those  days  the  musicians  of  the  Signory  were  all  of 
them  members  of  the  most  honourable  trades,  and  some  of 
them  belonged  to  the  greater  guilds  of  silk  and  wool ; '  and  that 
was  the  reason  why  my  lather  did  not  disdain  to  follow  this 
profession,  and  his  chief  desire  with  regard  to  me  was  alwa>'S 
that  I  should  become  a  great  performer  on  the  flute.  I  for  my 
part  felt  never  more  discontented  than  when  he  chose  to  talk 
to  me  about  this  scheme,  and  to  tell  me  that,  if  I  liked,  he 
discerned  in  me  such  aptitudes  that  I  might  become  the  best 
man  in  the  world. 


VI 
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As  I  have  said,  my  father  was  the  devoted  servant  and  attache 
friend  of  the  house  of  Medici ;  and  when  I'iero  was  banished, 
he  entrusted  him  with  many  affairs  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance.  Afterwards,  when  the  magnificent  Piero  Soderiiii 
was  elected,  and  my  father  continued  in  his  office  of  musician, 
Soderini,  perceiving  his  wonderful  talent,  began  to  employ  him 
in  many  matters  of  great  importance  as  an  engineer.'    So  long 

'  In  ihe  Miililli;  Agcs  the  Inirghera  of  Florence  were  divideil  iiitu  induUTiol 
guilds  called  the  GleMer  nnd  the  Lewct  Arti.  The  former  took  pr«ce<ieiice 
of  Ihc  latter,  both  In  polliical  impnitancc  «nd  in  lociil  esteem. 

'  Picto  Soderini  was  elecled  (joiifnlonict  of  Ihc  Floienlinc  Republic  for  Ufa     , 
In  the  yciif  150a.     After  nine  years  of  gdveinmenl,  he  w.-is  bunished,  and  Bfhen 
he  died,   Mncliiavelh    wrule   Ihe    famoiu   sneering   qiilnph    upon    !iim.     Se« 
Siiiaiiianti  iw  I'aty,  vol.  1.  p.  aj^. 
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as  Sodcrini  remained  in  Florence,  be  sliowed  the  utmost 
good-will  to  my  father;  and  in  those  days,  1  being  still  oi 
tender  age.  my  father  had  me  carried,  and  made  me  perform 
upon  the  flute;  1  used  to  play  treble  in  concert  with  the  musi- 
cians of  the  palace  before  the  Signory,  following  my  notes : 
and  a  beadle  used  to  carry  me  upon  his  shoulders.  The  Gon- 
ionier,  that  is,  Soderini,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned, 
ik  much  pleasure  in  making  me  chatter,  and  gave  me  comfits, 
and  was  wont  to  say  to  my  father:  "Maestio  Giovanni, 
beside  music,  teach  the  boy  those  other  arts  which  do  you  so 
much  honour,"  To  which  ray  father  answered  :  "I  do  not 
wish  him  to  practise  any  art  but  playing  and  composing  ;  for 
in  this  profession  I  hope  to  uiake  him  tlie  greatest  man  of  the 
world,  if  God  prolongs  his  life,"  To  theae  words  one  of  the 
old  counsellors  made  answer:  "Ah!  Maestro  Giovanni,  do 
what  the  Gonfalonier  tells  you  I  for  why  should  he  never 
become  anything  more  than  a  good  musician  ? " 

Thus  some  time  passed,  until  the  Medici  returned.'  When 
they  arrived,  the  Cardinal,  who  aftenvarda  became  Pope  Leo, 
received  my  father  very  kindly.  During  their  exile  the  scutch- 
coos  which  were  on  the  palace  of  the  Medici  had  had  their  balls 
erased,  and  a  gre;it  red  cross  painted  over  them,  which  was  the 
bearing  of  the  Commune.'  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  they  re- 
lumed, the  red  cross  was  scratched  out,  and  on  the  scutcheon 
Ihe  red  balls  and  the  golden  Held  were  painted  in  again,  and 
itnisbed  with  great  beauty.  My  father,  who  possessed  a  simple 
vein  of  poetry,  instilled  in  him  by  nature,  together  with  a 
certain  touch  of  prophecy,  which  was  doubtless  a  divine  gift 
in  him,  wrote  these  four  verses  under  the  said  arms  of  the 
Medici,  when  Ihey  were  uncovered  to  the  view : — 

These  arms,  which  have  so  long  from  sight  been  laid 
Beneath  the  hoiy  cross,  ihal  symbol  meek, 
Now  lift  their  glorious  glad  face,  nnd  seek 

With  Peter's  sacred  cloak  to  be  arrayed, 

Tfats  epigram  was  read  by  all  Florence.     A  few  days  after- 
wards Pope  Julius  II.  died.    The  Cardinal  de'  Mcdid  went  to 

'  ThU  WM  in  tjil,  when  Lnroito's  Iwo  sons,  Giulinno  nnd  Giavivnni  (after- 
vnirii  Pope  Lou  X.),  camu  bnck  through  the  Aid  of  a  SpnnJth  army,  after  llic 
gmi  buue  at  Rarenno- 

*  Tie  Mediotan  arroi  were  "or,  hk  pc11c:e  gulci,  three,  two,  iind  one." 
"[he  Flonadiie  Commune  bore,  "  argent  a  erou  eulct." 
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Rome,  and  was  elected  Pope  against  the  expectation  of  every- 
body. He  reigned  as  Leo  X,,  that  generous  and  great  soul. 
My  father  sent  htm  his  four  prophetic  verses.  The  Pope  sent 
to  tell  him  to  come  to  Rome ;  for  this  would  be  to  his  ad- 
vantage. But  he  had  no  will  to  go  ;  and  so,  in  lieu  of  reward, 
his  place  in  the  palace  was  taken  from  hira  by  /acopo  Salviati, 
upon  that  man's  election  as  Gonfalonier.'  This  was  the  reason 
why  I  commenced  goldsmith  ;  after  which  1  spent  part  of  my 
lime  in  learning  that  art,  and  part  in  playing,  much  against 
my  will. 


VII 

When  my  father  spoke  to  me  in  the  way  I  have  above  de- 
scribed, I  entreated  him  to  let  me  draw  a  certain  fixed  number 
of  hours  in  the  day  ;  all  the  rest  of  my  time  I  would  give  to 
music,  only  with  the  view  of  satisfying  his  desire.  Upon  this 
he  said  to  me  r  "  So  then,  you  take  no  pleasure  in  playing  ? " 
To  which  I  answered,  "No  ;"  because  that  art  seen^ed  too  base 
in  comparison  with  what  I  had  in  my  own  mind.  My  good 
father,  driven  to  despair  by  this  fixed  idea  of  mine,  placed  me 
in  the  workshop  of  Cavaliere  Bandinello's  father,  who  was 
called  Michel  Agnolo,  a  goldsmith  from  Pinzi  di  Monte,  and  a 
master  excellent  in  that  craft-  He  had  no  distinction  of  birth 
whatever,  but  was  the  son  of  a  cliarcoal-seUer.  This  is  no 
blame  to  Bandinello,  who  has  founded  the  honour  of  the 
family — if  only  he  had  done  so  honestly  !  However  that  may 
be,  I  have  no  cause  now  to  talk  about  him.  After  I  had  stayed 
there  some  days,  my  father  took  me  away  from  Michel  Agnolo, 
finding  himself  unable  to  live  without  having  me  always  under 
his  eyes.  Accordingly,  much  to  my  discontent,  I  remained  at 
music  till  I  reached  the  age  of  fifteen.  If  I  were  to  describe 
all  the  won<lerful  things  that  happened  to  me  up  to  that  time, 
and  all  the  great  dangers  to  my  own  life  which  I  ran,  I  should 

'  Cellini  makes  a  uiis'akc  here.  Satviali  married  a  dsiighler  of  LoteniO  dt' 
Mi^ici,  and  oblaini^i!  gteal  influenci:  in  Florence  ;  but  we  hnie  no  lecuid  dI 
his  apptiintmenl  lo  Ihe  office  of  Gonfulonier. 

'  Bacdo  liandincllo,  the  ^ulptot.  and  a  great  rival  ot  Cellini's,  si  will 
appear  in  the  ensuing  pigpfi,  was  born  in  hHj,  and  received  the  honour  ot 
knighthood  from  Clement  VII.  and  Charles  V.  Posterily  has  conlirniecl 
Celhni's  opinion  of  Baiidinclli)  at  an  arliil:  foi  his  wailu  nic  coanie,  ptt- 
tcatiaui,  uid  incapable  of  giving  plcaaure  lo  any  person  of  refined  lntclllgeDe& 
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astound  my  readers ;   but,  in  order  to  avoid  prolixity,  and 
baviug  very  mucli  to  relate,  I  wiU  omit  these  incidents. 

When  I  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  1  put  myself,  against  my 
father's  will,  to  the  goldstnith's  trade  with  a  man  called  An- 
tonio, son  of  Sandro,  known  cominonty  as  M^xxiue  the  gold- 
smith. He  was  a  most  excellent  crailsman  and  a  very  good ' 
felloiA'  to  boot,  high-spirited  and  frank  in  all  his  ways.  My 
father  would  not  let  him  give  me  wages  tike  the  other  appren- 
tices ;  for  having  taken  up  the  study  of  this  art  to  please  my- 
self, he  wished  rae  to  indulge  my  wliim  for  drawing  to  the  full. 
I  did  so  willingly  enough ;  and  that  honest  master  of  mine 
took  marvellous  delight  in  my  performances.  He  had  an  only 
son,  a  bastard,  to  whom  he  often  gave  his  orders,  in  order  lo 
spare  me.  My  liking  for  the  art  was  so  great,  or,  I  may  truly 
say,  my  natural  bias,  both  one  and  the  other,  that  in  m  few  I 
months  I  caught  up  the  good,  nay,  the  best  young  craftsmen 
in  our  business,  and  began  lo  reap  the  fruits  of  my  labours.  I 
did  not,  however,  neglect  to  gratify  my  good  father  from  time 
to  time  by  playing  on  the  flute  or  comet.  Each  time  he  heard 
me,  1  used  to  make  his  tears  fall  accompanied  with  deep- 
drawn  sighs  of  satisfaction.  My  filial  piety  often  made  me 
give  him  that  contentment,  and  induced  me  to  pretend  ttiat  I 
enjoyed  the  music  too. 


vin 

At  ttiat  lime  I  had  a  brother,  younger  by  two  years,  a  youth 
of  extreme  boldness  and  fierce  temper.  He  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  the  great  soldiers  in  the  school  of  that  marvellous 
geoeral  Giovannino  de'  Medici,  father  of  Duke  Cosimo.'  The 
boy  was  about  fourteen,  and  I  two  years  older.  One  Sunday 
evening,  just  before  nightfall,  he  happened  to  find  himself 
between  the  gate  San  Gallo  and  the  Porta  a  Pinti ;  in  Uiis 
quarter  he  came  to  duel  with  a  young  fellow  of  twenty  or 
thereabouts.  They  both  had  swords;  and  my  brother  dealt 
so  valiantly  that,  after  having  badly  wounded  him,  he  was  upon 
the  point  of  following  up  his  advantage.  There  was  a  great 
crowd  of  people  present,  among  whom  wece   many  of  the 

'  CdHid  (den  tn  tho  flimous  Giovanni  dcUe  Bonds  Uttt,  who  was  killed  in 
tae*|!eiaenl  in  Ijomtiifdy  in  November  iji6  hy  the  Iinpeila1!&t  troop* 
Lfdunc  to  the  tack  of  Riime.     His  9on  Coilmo,  lAcr  Ihe  niutder  aC  " 


aro,  «Htiblisbed  Ihe  second  Medicean  dynisly  in  Florence. 
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adversary's  kJiisfolk.  Seeing  that  the  thing  was  going  ill  for 
Ultir  own  man,  they  put  hand  to  their  slings,  a  stone  from  one 
of  which  hit  my  poor  brother  in  the  head.  He  fell  to  the 
ground  at  once  in  a  dead  faint  It  so  chanced  tJiat  I  had  been 
upon  the  spot  alone,  and  without  arms  ;  and  I  had  done  my 
best  to  get  my  brotlier  out  of  the  fray  by  calling  to  him : 
"Make  off  ;  you  haVe  done  enough."  Meanwhile,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  he  (eil,  as  I  have  said,  half  dead  to  earth,  I 
ran  up  at  once,  seized  his  sword,  and  stood  in  front  of  him, 
bearing  the  brunt  of  several  rapiers  and  a  shower  of  stoaes. 
I  never  left  his  side  until  some  brave  soldiers  came  from  the 
gate  San  Gallo  and  rescued  me  from  the  raging  crowd  ;  they 
marvelled  much,  the  while,  to  find  such  valour  in  so  young 
a  boy. 

Then  I  carried  my  brother  home  for  dead,  and  it  was  only 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  came  to  himself  again.  When  he 
was  cured,  the  Eight,  who  had  already  condemned  our  ad- 
versaries and  banished  them  for  a  tenn  of  years,  sent  us  also 
into  exile  for  six  months  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from 
Florence.'  I  said  to  my  brother :  "  Come  along  with  me ; " 
and  so  we  took  leave  of  our  poor  fattier ;  and  instead  of  giving 
us  money,  for  he  had  none,  he  bestowed  on  us  his  blessing.  I 
went  to  Siena,  wishing  to  look  up  a  certain  wortliy  man  called 
Maestro  Francesco  Castoro.  On  another  occasion,  when  1 
had  run  away  from  my  father,  I  went  to  this  good  man,  and 
stayed  some  time  with  him,  working  at  the  goldsmith's  trade 
until  my  father  sent  for  me  back.  Francesco,  when  I  readied 
him,  recognised  me  at  once,  and  gave  me  work  to  do,  While 
ihus  occupied,  he  placed  a  house  at  my  disposal  for  the  whole 
time  of  my  sojourn  in  Siena,  Into  tliis  1  moved,  together  with 
my  brother,  and  applied  myself  to  labour  for  the  space  of 
several  months.  My  brother  had  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  but  was  still  so  young  that  he  could  not  yet  rehsh 
the  taste  of  virtuous  employment,  but  passed  his  time  m 
dissipation. 

IX 

The  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  afterwards  became  Pope 
Clement  VII,,  had  us  recalled  to  Florence  at  the  entreaty  of 

>  The  Eiffht,  or  Gli  Otio,  weie  *  migUtrni^  in  Florenac  with  cagnlMDC* 
of  nutcrs  Ancciing  the  IdternnI  peace  of  the  thy. 


I 
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my  father.'  A  certain  pupil  of  my  fatlier's,  moved  by  his  own 
b;id  iialure,  suggested  to  the  Cardinal  that  he  ought  to  send 
ine  to  Bologna,  in  order  to  learn  to  play  well  from  a  grcAt 
master  there.  The  name  of  this  master  was  Antonio,  and  he 
was  in  tmth  a  worthy  man  in  the  muaician's  art.  The  Car- 
din;^  said  to  my  father  that,  if  he  sent  me  there,  he  would  give 
me  letters  of  recommendation  and  support.  My  father,  dying 
with  joy  at  such  au  opportunity,  sent  me  off  ;  and  I  being 
eager  to  see  the  world,  went  with  good  grace. 

When  I  reached  Bologna,  1  put  myself  under  a  certain 
Maestro  Ercole  del  Piffero,  and  began  to  earn  something  by 
my  trade.  In  the  meantime  I  used  to  go  every  day  to  take  my 
music-lesson,  and  in  a  few  weeks  made  considerable  progress 
in  that  accursed  art.  However,  I  made  still  greater  in  my  '| 
trade  of  goldsmith ;  for  the  Cardinal  haviiig  given  me  no 
assistance,  I  went  to  live  with  a  Bolognese  illuminator  who  was 
called  Scipione  Cavalletti  (his  house  was  in  the  street  of  our 
Lady  del  Baraccau) ;  and  whde  there  I  devoted  myself  to 
drawing  and  working  for  one  Graziadio,  a  Jew,  with  whom  I 
earned  considerably. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  I  returned  to  Florence,  where  that 
fellow  Pierino,  who  had  been  my  fatlier's  pupil,  was  gresitly 
mortilied  by  my  return.  To  please  my  father,  I  went  to  his 
house  and  played  the  comet  and  the  flute  with  one  of  his 
brothers,  who  %vas  named  Girolamo,  several  years  younger  than 
Ibe  said  Picro,  a  very  worthy  young  man.  and  quite  the 
contrary  of  his  brother.  On  one  of  those  days  my  father  came 
to  Piero's  house  to  hear  us  play,  and  in  ecstasy  at  my  per- 
formance exclaimed  ;  "  ]  shall  yet  malie  you  a  marvellous 
musician  against  ttie  will  of  all  or  any  one  who  may  desire  to 
prevent  me."  To  this  Piero  answered,  and  spoke  the  truth  : 
"  Your  Benvenuto  will  get  much  more  honour  and  profit  if  he 
devotes  himself  to  tlie  goldsmith's  trade  than  to  this  piping." 
These  words  made  my  father  so  angry,  seeing  that  1  too  had 
the  same  opinion  as  Piero,  that  he  flew  into  a  rage  and 
cried  out  at  him :  "  Well  did  I  know  that  it  was  you,  you  who 


'  TliU  Cirdinal  iiitl  Fopt  wan  Giulio.  a  tintunil  eon  of  Oiuliano,  LorenM 
<lc"  Medici'*  brother,  who  had  bten  killrii  in  ihe  Patti  ctuupiracy,  ycat  147S. 
Ciuliolind  10 became  Pope  Clement  VII.,  10 suffer  the  anckofRome  in  i!i7, 
|tMiii  10  nuke  ibe  concotdAi  wtlh  Chnrlci  V.  al  Bolognn  in  1530-30,  which 
■«ttl(<]  ht  three  centimes  the  dettiny  of  Iisly.  We  shall  hear  much  more  of 
hin  ftma  Cellini  in  the  couitc  or  IhU  nniiaiive. 
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put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  cherished  wish  ;  you  are  the 
man  who  had  nie  ousted  from  my  place  at  tlie  palace,  paj-ing 
me  back  witli  tliat  black  ingratitude  which  is  the  usual  re- 
compense of  great  benefits.  I  got  you  promoted,  and  you  have 
got  me  cashiered  ;  I  taught  yoa  to  play  with  all  the  little  art 
you  have,  and  you  are  preventing  my  son  from  obeying  me; 
but  bear  in  mind  these  words  of  prophecy  :  not  I'ears  or  months, 
I  say,  but  only  a  few  weeks  will  pass  before  this  dirty  ingrati- 
tude of  yours  shall  plunge  you  into  ruin."  To  these  words 
answered  Pierinoaiid  said  :  "  Maestro  Giovanni,  the  majority  of 
men,  when  they  grow  old,  go  mad  at  the  same  time  ;  and  this 
has  happened  to  you.  I  am  not  astonished  at  it,  because  most 
liberally  have  you  squandered  all  your  property,  without  re- 
Hecting  that  your  children  had  need  of  it,  I  mind  to  do  just 
the  opposite,  and  to  leave  my  children  so  much  that  they  stiall 
l>e  able  to  succour  yours."  To  this  my  father  answered  :  "  No 
bad  tree  ever  bore  good  fruit ;  quite  the  contrary ;  and  I  tell 
you  further  that  you  are  bad,  and  that  your  children  will  be 
mad  and  paupers,  and  will  cringe  for  alms  to  my  virtuous  and 
wealthy  sons."  Thereupon  we  left  the  house,  muttering  words 
of  anger  on  both  sides.  I  had  taken  my  father's  part ;  and 
when  we  stepped  into  the  street  together,  I  told  him  I  was 
quite  ready  to  take  vengeance  for  the  insults  heaped  on  him  by 
tliat  scoundrel,  provided  you  permit  me  to  give  myself  up  to 
the  art  of  design.  He  answered  :  "  My  dear  son.  I  too  in  my 
time  was  a  good  draughtsman  ;  but  for  recreation,  after  such 
stupendous  labours,  and  for  the  love  of  me  who  am  your 
father,  who  begat  you  and  brought  you  up  and  implanted 
so  many  honourable  talents  in  you,  for  the  sake  of  recrea- 
tion, I  say,  will  not  you  promise  sometimes  to  take  in  hand 
your  flute  and  that  seductive  cornet,  and  to  play  upon  them 
to  your  heart's  content,  inviting  the  delight  of  music?"  I 
promised  I  would  do  so,  and  very  willingly  for  his  love's  sake. 
Then  my  good  father  said  that  such  excellent  parts  as  I  pos- 
sessed would  be  the  greatest  vengeance  I  could  take  (or 
the  insults  of  his  enemies. 

Not  a  whole  month  had  been  completed  after  this  scene  t>e- 
foretheman  Pierinohappened  to  be  building  a  vault  in  a  house 
of  his,  wtiich  he  liad  in  the  Via  dello  Shidio ;  and  being  one 
(lay  in  a  ground-floor  room  above  the  vault  which  he  was 
making,  together  with  much  company  around  him,  he  fell  to 
talking  about  his  old  master,  my  father.    While  repeating  the 
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•  which  he  tiad  said  to  him  concerning  his  ruin,  no  sooner 
bad  Ihey  escaped  his  hps  than  the  floor  where  he  was  stand- 
ing (either  because  the  vault  had  been  baoly  bttilt,  or  rather 
through  the  sheer  migbtiiiess  of  God,  wliu  does  not  alw^ays  pay 
^Kon  Saturday)  sucldenly  gave  way.  Some  o£  tlie  stones  and 
^Bbricks  of  the  vault,  which  (ell  with  him,  broke  both  his  legs, 
^BThe  friends  who  were  with  him,  remaining  on  the  t)order  of 
^Bthc  broken  vault,  took  no  harm,  but  were  astounded  and  full  ol 
E  wonder,  especially  because  of  the  prophecy  which  he  had  just 
\  contemptuously  repeated  lo  them.  When  my  father  heard  of 
this,  he  took  fiis  sword,  and  went  to  see  the  man.  There,  in 
the  presence  of  his  father,  who  was  called  Nicool.iio  chi 
Volten-a.  a  trumpeter  of  the  Signory,  he  said  :  "  O  Piero,  my 
dear  pupil,  I  am  sorely  grieved  at  your  mischance ;  but  if  you 
remember  it  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  I  warned  you  of  it; 
and  as  much  as  I  then  said  will  come  to  happen  between  yom* 
children  and  mine."  Shortly  afterwards,  the  ungrateful  Picro 
died  of  that  illnefis.  He  left  a  wife  of  bad  character  and  one 
son,  who  after  the  lapse  of  some  years  came  to  me  lo  beg  for 
ahnsin  Rome.  I  gave  him  something,  as  well  because  it  is  my 
nature  to  be  charifable,  as  also  because  I  recalled  with  tears  the 
bappy  stale  which  Kerino  held  when  my  fattier  sp.ike  those 
words  of  prophecy,  namely,'that  Pierino's  children  should  hve 
to  crave  succour  from  his  own  virtuous  sons.  Of  this  perhaps 
enough  is  now  said  ;  but  let  none  ever  laugh  at  the  prognos- 
tications of  any  woi-Uiy  man  whom  he  has  wrongfully  insulted  ; 
because  it  is  not  he  who  speaks,  nay,  but  the  very  voice  of  God 
through  him. 


All  this  while  I  worked  as  a  goldsmith,  and  was  able  to 
assist  my  good  father.     His  other  son,  my  brother  Cecchino, 
bad,  as  1  said  before,  been  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin 
,  letters.     It  was  our  father's  wish  to  make  me,  the  elder,  a  great 
'  musician  and  composer,  and  him,  the  younger,  a  great  and 
learned  jurist.     He  could  not,  however,  put  force  upon  the 
indin^itionx  o(  our  nature,  which  directed  me  to  the  arts  of 
esifin.  iuid  my  brotlier,  who  had  a  fine  and  graceful  person, 
the  profession  of  arms.     Cecchino,  being  still  quite  a  lad, 
|wa3  returning  from  his  first  lesson  in  the  school  of  the  stupen- 
dous Giovannino  de*  MedicL    On  the  day  when  he  reached 
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home,  1  happened  to  be  absent ;  and  lie,  being  in  want  of 
proper  clothes,  sought  out  our  sisters,  who,  unknown  to  my 
father,  gave  him  a  cloak  and  doublet  of  mine,  both  new  and  of 
good  quality.  [  ought  to  say  that,  beside  the  aid  I  gave  my 
father  and  my  excellent  and  honest  sisters,  I  had  bought  those 
handsome  clothes  out  of  my  own  savings.  When  I  found  I 
had  been  cheated,  and  my  clothes  taken  from  me,  and  my 
brother  from  whom  I  should  have  recovered  them  was  gone, 
I  asked  my  father  why  he  suffered  so  great  a  wrong  to  be  done 
me,  seeing  that  1  was  always  ready  to  assist  him.  He  rephed 
that  I  was  his  good  son,  but  that  the  other,  whom  he  thought 
to  have  lost,  had  been  found  again ;  also  that  it  was  a  duty, 
nay,  a  precept  from  God  Himself,  that  he  who  hath  should  give 
to  him  who  hath  not ;  and  that  for  his  sake  I  ought  to  bear  this 
injustice,  for  God  would  increase  me  in  all  good  things.  I, 
like  a  youth  without  experience,  retorted  on  my  poor  alHicted 
parent ;  and  taking  the  miserable  remnants  of  my  clothes  and 
money,  went  toward  a  gate  of  the  city.  As  I  did  not  know 
which  gate  would  start  me  on  the  road  to  Rome,  I  arrived  at 
Lucca,  and  from  Lucca  reached  Pisa. 

When  1  came  to  Pisa  (I  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time),  1  stopped  near  the  middle  bridge,  by  what  is  called  the 
Fish-stone,  at  the  shop  of  a  goldsmith,  and  began  attentively 
to  watch  what  the  master  was  about.*  He  asked  me  who  I 
was,  and  what  was  my  profession.  I  told  him  that  1  worked 
a  little  in  the  same  trade  as  his  own.  This  woiUiy  man  bade 
me  come  into  his  shop,  and  at  once  gave  me  work  to  do,  and 
spoke  as  follows :  "  Your  good  appearance  makes  me  believe 
you  are  a  decent  honest  youth."  Then  he  told  me  out  gold, 
silver,  and  gems  ;  and  when  the  first  day's  work  was  finished, 
he  took  me  in  the  evening  to  his  house,  where  he  dwelt  re- 
spectably with  his  handsome  wife  and  children.  Thinking  of 
the  grief  which  my  good  father  might  be  feeling  for  me,  1 
wrote  him  that  I  was  sojourning  with  a  very  excellent  and 
honest  man,  called  Maestra  Ulivieri  delta  Chiostra,  and  was 
working  with  him  at  many  things  of  beauty  and  importance. 
I  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  I  was  bent  on  learning, 
and  hoped  by  my  acquirements  to  bring  him  back  both  profit 
and  honour  before  long.  My  good  father  answered  the  letter 
at  once  in  words  like  these  :  "  My  son,  tlie  love  I  bear  you  is 

'  The  Fish-iionc,  or  Picira  dtl  Pescc,  wm  the  mflikci  on  the  qimy  whew 
■he  l»h  binaghl  from  tlie  sen  up  the  Acno  lo  VhA  uied  to  he  sold. 
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so  great,  thitt  if  it  were  not  for  the  honour  of  our  family,  whicli 
above  it!l  things  I  regard,  1  should  immediately  have  set  oS 
(or  you ;  for  iudeed  it  seeiits  Uke  being  without  the  hght  of  my 
eyes,  when  1  do  not  see  you  diiily,  as  I  used  to  do,  I  will 
make  it  my  business  to  complete  tlie  training  of  my  household 
up  to  virtuous  honesty  ;  do  you  make  it  yours  to  acquire 
excellcDce  in  your  art  ;  and  I  only  wish  you  to  remember 
these  four  simple  words,  obey  them,  and  never  let  them  escape 
your  memory : 

In  whatever  house  you  be. 

Steal  not,  and  live  hoiieally." 

XI 

Tliis  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  my  master  Ulivieri,  and  he 
read  it  unknown  to  me.  Afterwards  be  avowed  that  he  had 
read  it,  and  added  :  "  So  then,  my  Benvenuto,  your  good  looks 
did  oot  deceive  me,  as  a  letter  from  your  father  which  has 
come  into  my  hands  gives  me  assiirance,  which  jiroves  him  to 
be  a  man  of  notable  honesty  and  worth.  Consider  yourself 
then  to  be  at  home  here,  and  as  though  in  your  own  father's 
house." 

While  [  stayed  at  Pisa,  I  went  to  see  the  Campo  Santo,  and 
there  I  found  many  beautiful  fragments  of  antiquity,  that  is  to 
say,  marble  sarcophagi.  In  other  parts  of  Pisa  also  I  saw 
many  antique  objects,  which  I  diligently  studied  whenever  I 
had  days  or  hours  free  from  the  labour  of  the  workshop.  My 
master,  who  ti.>ok  pleasure  in  coming  to  visit  me  in  the  little 
room  which  he  had  allotted  me,  observing  tliat  I  spent  all 
my  time  in  studious  occupations,  began  to  love  me  like  a  falher. 
I  made  great  progress  in  the  one  jear  that  I  stayed  there, 
and  completed  several  fine  and  valuable  things  in  gold  and 
silver,  which  inspired  mc  with  a  resolute  ambition  to  advance 
in  my  art. 

My  t.ilher.in  the  meauwlule, kept  writing  piteous  entreaties 
that  !  should  return  to  liim  ;  and  in  every  letter  bade  me  not 
to  lose  the  music  he  had  taught  me  with  such  trouble.  On 
this,  I  suddenly  gave  up  all  wish  to  go  back  to  hira  ;  so  much 
did  1  bate  that  accursed  music  ;  and  1  felt  as  though  of  a  truth 
I  were  in  paradise  the  whole  year  I  stayed  at  Pisa,  where  1 
never  played  the  dute. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  my  master  Ulivieri  had  occasion  to 
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go  to  Florence,  in  order  to  sell  certain  gold  and  silver  sweep- 
ings which  he  had ;  ■  and  inasmuch  as  ^c  bad  air  of  Pisa  had 
given  me  a  toach  of  fever,  I  went  with  the  fever  hanging  still 
about  mc,  in  my  master's  company,  back  to  Florence.  There 
myfather  received  him  most  affectionately.and  lovingly  prayed 
him,  unknown  by  me,  not  to  insist  on  taking  me  again  to  Pisa. 
I  was  ill  about  two  months,  during  which  time  my  father  had 
me  most  kindly  treated  and  cured,  always  repeating  thai  it 
seemed  to  liim  a  thousand  years  till  1  got  well  again,  in  order 
diat  he  might  bear  roc  play  a  little.  But  when  he  talked  to 
me  of  music,  with  his  fingers  on  my  pulse,  seeing  he  had  some 
acqu.ainfance  with  medicine  and  Latin  learning,  he  felt  it 
diange  so  mtich  if  he  approached  that  topic,  that  he  was  often 
dismayed  and  left  my  side  in  tears,  Wlien  I  perceived  how 
greatly  he  was  disappointed,  1  bade  one  of  my  sisters  bring 
me  a  flute  ;  for  though  the  fever  never  left  me,  that  instrument 
is  so  easy  that  it  did  not  hurt  me  to  play  iipon  it ;  and  I  used 
it  with  such  dexterity  of  hand  and  tongue  that  my  father, 
coming  suddenly  upon  me,  blessed  me  a  thousand  times, 
exclaiming  that  while  I  was  away  from  him  I  had  made  great 
progress,  as  he  thought ;  and  he  begged  me  to  go  forwards, 
and  not  to  sacrifice  so  fine  an  accomphshment. 
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When  1  had  recovered  my  health,  I  returned  to  my  old  friend 
Marcone,  the  worthy  goldsmith,  who  put  me  in  Uie  way  of 
earning  mnney,  with  which  I  heiped  my  father  and  our  house- 
hold. About  that  time  there  came  to  Florence  a  sculptor 
named  I^ero  Torrigi.ini  ;•  he  arrived  from  England,  where  he 
had  resided  many  years  ;  and  being  intimate  with  my  master, 
he  daily  visited  his  house ;  and  when  he  saw  my  drawings  and 
the  things  which  1  was  making,  he  said :  "  I  have  come  to 
Florence  to  enli&l  as  many  young  men  as  1  can  ;  for  I  have 

'  I  hjive  Innslalcd  spaaaturr  by  swiifingi.  11  maina  all  refuie  of  the 
ptrdous  mrtali  lufl  iu  the  golJsuiilh  s  Irnys. 

'  Tottigiini  »oiii<d  in  fnct  foi  Heniy  VIII.,  snd  hii  momimcnt  lo  llenrv 
VII,  still  vxiUs  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Wcslniinsler  Abbey  Kiom  EngUnA 
he  went  to  Spain,  whefe  he  modelled  n  siatue  of  ihc  Virgin  for  a  greiu  noliio' 
mon.  Not  receiving  the  pay  he  expected,  he  broke  his  work  to  piccct ;  foi 
whieh  act  of  ueiilege  Ihe  Inquisition  5i:nl  him  lo  prison,  where  he  tt>rv«d 
hiniulf  lo  dentil  in  1531.     Such  ai  leAst  is  Ihe  legend  of  his  end. 


uadertaken  to  execute  a  great  work  for  my  Icing,  :incl  want  some 
of  my  cpwo  Floreotines  to  help  me.  Nowyour  method  o£  work- 
ins  '"1''  jMiur  designs  are  worthy  rather  of  a  sculptor  than  a 
eoldsmith  ;  and  sine*  I  have  to  turn  out  a  great  piece  of  bronze, 
I  will  at  the  same  time  turn  you  into  a  rich  and  able  artist" 
'ITiis  man  had  a  sj'lendid  person  and  a  most  arrogant  spirit, 
with  tlie  air  of  a  great  soldier  more  than  of  a  sculptor,  esi^ecially 
in  regard  to  his  vehement  gestm'es  and  his  resonant  voice,  to- 
gether with  a  habit  he  had  of  knitting  his  brows,  enough  to 
frighten  any  man  of  courage.  He  kept  talking  everyday  abotit 
his  gallant  feats  among  those  beasts  of  Enghshmen. 

In  course  of  conversation  he  happened  to  mention  Michel 
Agnolo  Buonarroti,  led  thereto  by  a  drawing  I  had  made  from 
a  cartoon  of  that  divinest  painter.'  This  cartoon  was  the  first 
masterpiece  which  Michel  Agnolo  exhibited,  in  proof  of  his 
stupendous  talents.  Fie  produced  it  in  competition  with 
another  painter,  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  who  also  made  a  cartoon ; 
and  both  wei«  intended  for  the  council-hall  in  the  palace  of  the 
Signory.  They  represented  the  tiking  of  Pisa  by  the  Floren- 
tines ;  and  our  admirable  Lionardo  had  chosen  to  depict  a 
battle  of  horses,  with  the  capture  of  some  standards,  in  as 
divine  a  style  as  could  possibly  be  inugined.  Michel  Agnolo 
in  his  cartoon  portrayed  a  number  of  foot-soldiers,  who,  the 
season  being  summer,  had  gone  to  batlie  in  Arno.  He  drew 
them  at  the  very  moment  the  alarm  is  sounded,  and  the  men 
all  naked  run  to  arms  ;  so  splendid  in  their  action  that  nothing 
survives  of  ancient  or  of  modern  art  wliich  touches  the  same 
loftypointof  esccilence  ;  and  as  I  have  already  said,  the  design 
of  tlie  great  Lionardo  was  itself  most  admirably  beautiful. 
These  (wo  cartoons  stood,  one  in  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  the 
other  in  the  hall  of  the  Pope.  So  long  as  they  remained 
intact,  they  were  the  school  of  the  world.  Though  the  divine 
Michel  Agnolo  in  later  life  finished  that  great  chapel  of  Pope 
Julius,'  he  never  rose  half-way  to  the  same  pitch  of  power ;  his 
genins  never  afterwards  altained  to  the  force  of  those  first 
studies. 

■  TV  cartoon*  to  wliicli  CeUic)  Iicie  ntludcs  ncrc  made  b;  Michel  Angelo 
ud  UoiMirdo  tat  the  drciTrntinn  of  ilie  Sain  del  Gran  CoDsiglin  in  tlic  Paluio 
VMeido  U  Florence.  Only  the  shs'loo's  nr  tbem  lemain  to  this  tUy  :  a  part 
ef  Uiehel  Angelo^,  enm»ed  by  Scbmvorietti,  and  h  iranscripi  by  Ruben*  from 
LiMurdo'*,  called  ibe  Battle  at  the  St^nciit'l. 

*  The  fibtine  f^ltapel  ia  ibe  Vaiicia. 
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Now  let  us  return  to  Piero  Torrigiani,  who,  with  my  draw- 
ing in  his  hand,  apoke  as  follows :  "  This  Buonarroti  and  1  used, 
when  we  were  boys,  to  go  into  the  Church  of  the  Carmine,  to 
learn  drawing  from  the  chapel  of  Masaccio.'  It  was  Buon- 
arroti's habit  to  banter  all  who  were  drawing  there ;  and  one 
day,  among  others,  when  he  was  annoying  me,  I  got  more 
angry  than  usual,  and  clenching  my  fist,  gave  him  such  a  blow 
on  the  nose,  that  I  felt  bone  and  cartilage  go  down  Uke  biscuit 
beneath  my  knucldes ;  and  this  mark  of  mine  he  will  carry 
with  him  to  the  grave."'  These  words  begat  in  me  such 
hatred  of  the  man,  since  1  was  always  gazing  at  the  master- 
pieces of  the  divine  Michel  Agnolo,  that  although  I  felt  a 
wish  to  go  with  him  to  England,  I  now  could  never  bear  the 
sight  of  him. 

All  tlie  whOe  I  was  at  Florence,  I  studied  the  noble  manner 
of  Michel  Agnolo,  and  from  this  I  have  never  deviated. 
About  that  time  I  contracted  a  close  and  familiar  friendship 
with  an  amiable  lad  of  my  own  age,  who  was  also  in  the  gold- 
smith's trade.  He  was  called  Francesco,  son  of  Filippo,  and 
grandson  of  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  that  most  excellent  painter.* 
Through  intercourse  together,  such  love  grew  up  between  os 
that,  day  or  night,  we  never  stayed  apart  The  house  where 
he  lived  was  still  full  of  the  fine  studies  which  his  father  had 
made,  bound  up  in  several  books  of  drawings  by  his  hand,  and 
taken  from  the  best  antiquities  of  Rome.  The  sight  of  these 
things  filled  me  with  passionate  enthusiasm  ;  and  for  two 
years  or  tliereabouts  we  lived  in  intimacy.     At  that  time  I 


'  The  Chapel  of  the  Cumiiie,  painli^  in  trtsca  by  Masiccio  and  nine 
other  nrtist,  possibly  Filippbio  Lippi,  is  still  ihr  niosl  impottnat  monument  of 
FJofcntine  ail  surviving  from  the  period  pr^cci-"ting  Raphael. 

'  The  profile  potitaita  of  Michel  Angelo  Buonniroti  eontirm  thU  »tory. 
Tliey  show  the  bridge  of  his  nose  bent  in  an  angle,  as  though  it  had  bten 
broke  D. 

'  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  was  a  Catnielite  mOak,  wbo^e  frescoes  at  Praia  mil 
Spolelo  and  on-pointinga  in  Florence  and  elsewhere  are  among  the  diOtI 
genial  works  of  (be  pre-Raphaelite  Renaissiince,  Vasari  nartatis  hU  lo»c- 
jiilvenlares  with  Lucreii.i  Ihili,  and  Robert  Browning  his  (tcHwn  >  clevtt 
poitrail  of  liim  in  bis  "  Men  md  Women."  tils  sun,  Filippo  &i  Filippino, 
nas  alnu  nn  able  poinier.  some  of  whose  best  WQ>k  ■uivi'vci  in  the  Stioui 
Chapel  of  S.  Mniiti  Novella  At  Florence,  and  in  the  Chiuch  of  S.  Nt-tiit  Sopr* 
Mincfvo,  at  Rome. 
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fashioaed  a  silver  bas-relief  of  the  size  of  a  little  child's  hand. 
It  was  intended  for  the  clasp  to  a  man's  belt ;  for  they  were 
then  woru  as  large  as  that  I  carved  on  it  a  knot  of  leaves  in 
tlie  antique  style,  with  6gures  of  children  and  other  masks  of 
great  bMutj*.  This  piece  1  made  in  the  workshop  of  one 
Francesco  Salimbene ;  and  on  its  being  exhibited  to  the  trade, 
the  goldsnuths  praised  me  as  the  best  young  craftsman  of 
their  art. 

There  was  one  Giovan  Battista,  surnamed  U  Tasso,  a  wood- 
carver,  precisely  of  my  own  age,  who  one  day  said  to  me  that 
if  I  was  willing  to  go  to  Rome,  he  should  be  glad  to  join  me.* 
Now  we  had  this  conversation  together  immediately  after 
dinner ;  and  I  being  angry  with  my  father  for  tlie  same  old 
reason  of  the  mueic,  said  to  Tasso :  "  You  are  a  fellow  of 
words,  not  deeds."  He  answered  :  "  I  too  have  come  to 
anger  with  my  mother ;  and  if  I  liad  cash  enough  to  take  me 
to  Rome,  I  would  not  turn  back  to  lock  the  door  of  that 
wretched  little  workshop  I  call  mine."  To  these  words  I 
replied  that  if  that  was  all  that  kept  him  in  Florence  1  had 
money  enough  in  my  pockets  to  bring  us  both  to  Rome, 
Talking  thus  and  walking  onwards,  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
gate  San  I^ero  Gattolini  without  noticing  that  we  had  got 
there  ;  whereupon  I  said  :  "  Friend  Tasso,  this  is  God's  doing 
tliat  we  have  reached  this  gate  without  either  you  or  me 
noticing  tliat  we  were  there  ;  and  now  that  I  am  here,  it 
seems  to  mc  that  I  have  huished  half  the  journey."  And  so, 
being  of  one  accord,  we  piusued  our  way  together,  saying, 
"Oh,  what  will  our  old  folks  say  this  evenmg?"  We  then 
made  an  agreement  not  to  thirUf  more  about  them  till  wc 
reached  Rome.  So  we  tied  our  aprons  behind  our  backs,  and 
trudged  almost  iu  silence  to  Siena.  When  we  arrived  at 
Siena,  Ta&so  s.-iid  (for  he  had  hurt  his  feet)  that  he  woidd  not 
£0  farther,  and  asked  me  to  k-nd  him  money  to  get  back.  I 
made  answer  :  "  I  should  not  have  enough  left  to  go  forward  ; 
you  ought  indeed  to  have  thought  of  this  on  leaving  Florence ; 
and  ii  it  is  because  of  your  feet  that  you  shirk  the  journey, 
wc  will  find  a  return  horse  for  Rome,  which  will  deprive  you 
of  the  excuse."    Accordingly  1  hired  a  horse  ;  and  seeing 


*  Tan»wM  no  Mt  utitl.  mentioned  bolh  Viy  V.tiaii  snd  Fielio  Arctino. 
R«  ttooi  hi{h  IB  the  favoui  of  Duke  Cotinio  dc'  Mcciict,  who  took  his  opiriiiiii 
ao  (heworii  ofodwi  nftflxmcn. 
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that  he  did  not  answer,  I  took  my  way  toward  t 
Rome.  When  he  knew  tliat  I  was  firmly  resolved  to  go, 
muttering  between  his  teetli,  and  limping  as  well  as  he  could, 
he  came  on  behind  me  very  slowly  and  at  a  great  distance. 
On  reaching  the  gate,  I  feh  pity  for  my  comrade,  and  waited 
for  him,  and  took  him  on  the  crupper,  saying :  "  Wh;it  would 
our  friendii  speak  of  us  to-morrow,  if,  having  left  for  Rome,  we 
bad  not  pluck  to  get  beyond  Siena  ? "  Then  the  good  Tasso 
said  I  spoke  the  truth  ;  and  as  he  was  a  pleasant  fellow,  he 
began  to  laugh  and  sing ;  and  in  this  way,  always  singing  and 
laugtiing,  we  travelled  the  whole  way  to  Rome.  I  had  just 
nineteen  years  then,  and  so  had  the  century. 

When  we  reached  Rome,  1  put  myself  under  a  master 
who  was. known  as  U  Firenzuola.  His  name  was  Giovanni, 
and  he  came  from  Firenzuola  in  Lombardy,  a  most  able 
craftsman  in  large  vases  and  big  plate  of  that  Idnd.  I  showed 
him  part  of  the  model  for  the  clasp  which  I  bad  made 
in  Florence  at  Salimbene's.  It  pleased  him  exceedingly; 
and  turning  to  one  of  his  journeymen,  a  Florentine  called 
Giannotto  Giannotti,  who  had  been  several  years  with  him, 
he  spoke  as  follows  :  "  This  fellow  is  one  of  tlie  Florenthies 
who  know  something,  and  you  are  one  of  those  who  laiow 
nothing,"  Then  I  recognised  the  man,  and  turned  to  speak 
with  him  ;  for  before  he  went  to  Rome,  we  often  went  to  draw 
together,  and  had  been  very  intimate  comrades.  He  was  so 
put  out  by  the  words  his  master  Dung  at  him,  that  he  said  he 
did  not  recognise  me  or  know  who  I  was ;  whereupon  I  got 
angry,  and  cried  out :  "  O  Giannotto,  you  who  were  once  my 
friend  —  for  have  we  not  been  together  in  such  and  such 
places,  and  drawn,  and  ate,  and  drunk,  and  slept  in  company 
at  your  house  in  the  country  ?  1  don't  want  you  to  bear 
witness  on  mybehalf  to  this  worthy  man,  yonr  master,  because 
I  hope  my  hands  are  such  that  without  aid  from  you  they 
will  declare  what  sort  of  a  fellow  I  am." 
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When  I  had  thus  spoken,  Firenzuola,  who  was  a  man  of  V 
spirit  and  brave,  turned  to  Giannotto,  and  said  to  him : 
"You  vile  rascal,  aren't  you  ashamed  to  treat  a  man  who  has 
been  so  intimate  a  comrade  with  you  in  this  way  ?  "    And  with 
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the  same  movement  of  qtiick  feeling,  he  faced  round  and  said 
to  me :  "  Welcome  to  my  workshop  ;  and  do  as  you  have 
promised  ;  let  your  hands  declare  what  mati  ynu  are." 

He  gave  me  a  very  fine  piece  of  silver  plate  In  work  on 
for  a  cardinaL  It  was  a  little  oblong  hox,  copied  from  the 
porphyry  sarcophagus  before  the  door  of  the  Rotonda.  Beside 
what  I  copied. !  enriched  it  with  so  niany  elegant  masks  of  my 
invention,  that  my  master  went  about  showing  it  through 
the  art,  and  boasting  that  so  good  a  piece  of  work  had  been 
turned  out  from  his  shop>  It  was  about  half  a  cubit  in  sij:e, 
ard  was  so  coastmcled  as  to  serve  for  a  salt-cellar  at  table. 
This  was  the  first  earning  that  I  touched  at  liome,  and  part  of 
it  I  sent  to  assist  my  good  father  ;  the  rest  I  kept  for  my  own 
use,  Uving  upon  it  while  I  went  about  studying  the  antiquities 
of  Rome,  until  my  money  failed,  and  1  had  to  return  to  the 
shop  for  work.  Battista  del  Tasso,  my  comrade,  did  not  stay 
long  in  Rome,  but  went  back  to  Florence. 

After  undertaking  some  new  commissions,  I  took  it  into  my 
head,  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  them,  to  change  my  master ; 
I  bad  indeed  been  worried  into  doing  so  by  a  certain  Milanese, 
called  Pagolo  Arsago."  My  first  master.  Firenzuola,  had  agreat 
quarrel  about  this  with  Arsago,  and  abused  him  in  my  presence ; 
whereupon  1  took  up  speech  in  defence  of  my  new  master, 
[  said  that  I  was  tx>rn  free,  and  free  I  meant  to  live,  and  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  complain  of  him,  far  less  of  me,  since 
some  few  crowns  of  wages  were  still  due  to  me ;  also  that 
I  chose  to  go,  like  a  free  jounieyman,  where  it  pleased  me, 
knowing  I  did  wrong  to  no  man.  My  new  master  then  put  in 
with  his  excuses,  saying  that  he  had  not  asked  me  to  come, 
and  that  I  should  gi^tify  him  by  reluming  with  Fircnznola. 
To  tliis  1  replied  that  I  was  not  aware  of  wronging  the  latter 
in  any  way,  and  as  I  bad  completed  his  commissions,  1  chose 
to  be  my  own  master  and  not  the  man  of  others,  and  that  he 
who  wanted  me  mnst  beg  me  of  myself,  Firenzuoli  cried : 
'■  1  don't  intend  to  beg  you  of  yourself  ;  1  have  done  with  you ; 
don't  show  yourself  again  upon  my  premises."   1  reminded  him 


*  CeUlfti**  use  of  th«  word  arfi  foe  ihe  art  or  /ratfe  of  goldtmiihs  cotie- 
(ponil*  (It  '*lhe  ut"  as  used  by  Enjfli&h  wcllers  enriy  In  this  cenluiy.  Ace 
Hardoo'l  Auloh[c([raj>hy.  foisim. 

*  The  Itnllui  l>  sof/iiUale,  winch  mij^hT  lie  also  lraiisl!iti:(I  i>nitii;Ifil  oi  in- 
tlinttd.  But  Vnrchi,  Ibc  conivingiutury  of  Ccllmi.  gives  Ihis  verb  the  force  of 
njnig  pKMmte  and  iKirint;  on  until  tomeboily  is  driven  to  do  Mnwihing. 
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of  the  money  he  owed  me.  He  laughed  me  in  tlie  face ;  on 
which  I  said  that  if  I  knew  how  to  use  my  tools  in  handicraft 
as  well  as  he  had  seen,  I  cuiild  be  quile  as  clever  with  my  sword 
in  claiming  the  just  payment  of  my  labour.  While  we  were 
exclianging  these  words,  an  old  man  happened  to  come  up, 
called  Maestro  AntoDJo,  of  San  Marino.  He  was  the  cliief 
among  the  Roman  goldsmiths,  and  had  been  Firenziiola's 
master.  Hearing  what  I  had  to  say,  which  I  took  good  care 
that  he  should  understand,  he  immediately  espoused  my  cause, 
and  bade  Firenziiola  pay  me.  The  dispute  waxed  warm, 
because  FirenzuoU  was  an  admirable  swordsman,  far  belter 
than  he  was  a  goldsmitli.  Yet  reason  made  itself  heard  ;  and 
1  backed  m\'  cause  with  tlie  same  spirit,  till  I  got  myself  paid. 
In  course  of  time  Fireiizuola  and  I  became  friends,  and  at 
his  request  1  stood  godfather  to  one  of  his  children. 
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I  went  on  working  with  Pagolo  Arsago,  and  earned  a  good 
deal  of  money,  the  greater  part  of  which  1  always  sent  to  my 
good  father.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  upon  my  father's  en- 
treaty, I  returned  to  Florence,  and  put  myself  once  more 
under  Francesco  Sahmbene,  with  wliom  I  earned  a  gr^cat 
deal,  and  took  continual  pains  to  improve  in  my  art.  i  re- 
newed my  intimacy  with  Francesco  di  Filippo ;  and  though  I 
was  too  much  given  to  pleasure,  owing  to  that  accursed  mudc, 
I  ne\'er  neglected  to  devote  some  hours  of  the  day  or  night  to 
study.  At  that  time  I  fashioned  a  silver  heart's-key  (c-hiava- 
quare),  as  it  was  then  called.  This  was  a  girdle  tliree  inches 
broad,  which  used  to  be  made  for  brides,  and  was  executed  in 
half  relief  with  some  small  figures  in  the  round.  It  was  a 
commission  from  a  man  called  Raffaetlo  Lapaccini.  I  was 
very  badly  paid  ;  but  the  honour  which  it  brought  me  vnxs 
worth  far  more  than  the  gain  I  might  have  justly  made  by  it 
Having  at  this  time  worked  with  many  different  persons  in 
Florence,  I  had  come  to  know  some  wortliy  men  among  the 
goldscnitiis,  as,  for  instance,  Marcone,  ray  first  master  ;  but  I 
also  met  with  others  reputed  honest,  who  did  all  they  could  to 
ruin  me,  and  robbed  me  grossly.  When  I  perceived  this,  I 
left  their  company,  and  held  them  for  thieves  and  blackguards. 
One  of  the  goldsmiths,  called  Giovanbattista  Sogliani,  kindly 
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accommodated  me  with  part  o(  his  shop,  which  stood  at  the 
side  of  the  New  Market  near  the  Landi's  bank.  There  I 
finished  sevcntl  pretty  pieces,  and  made  good  gains,  and  was 
able  to  give  my  family  much  lielp.  This  roused  the  jealousy 
of  the  bad  men  among  my  former  masters,  who  were  called 
Sali-adore  and  Micliele  Guasconti.  In  the  guild  of  the  gold- 
amiths  Ihey  had  Uiree  big  shops,  and  drove  a  thriving  trade.  On 
becoming  awaie  of  their  evil  will  against  me.  I  complained  to 
certain  worthy  fellows,  and  remarked  that  they  ought  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  thieveries  they  practised  on  me  under 
the  cloak  of  hypocritical  kindness.  This  coming  to  their  ears, 
they  threatened  to  make  me  sorely  repent  of  such  words ;  but 
I.  who  knew  not  what  the  colour  of  fear  was,  paid  them  httle 
or  no  heed. 

XVI 

It  chanced  one  day  that  I  was  leaning  against  <t  shop  of  one 
of  these  men,  who  called  out  to  me.  and  began  partly  re- 
proaching, partly  bullying.      1  answered  that  had  they  done 

,  their  duty  by  me,  I  should  have  spoken  of  them  what  one 
of  good  and  worthy  men ;  but  as  they  had  done  the 
contrary,  they  ought  to  complain  of  themselves  and  not  of  me. 
While  1  was  standing  there  and  taltdng,  one  of  tliem,  named 
Cherardo  Guasconti,  their  cousin,  having  perhaps  been  put  up 
to  it  by  them,  lay  in  wait  till  a  beast  of  burden  went  by.'  It 
was  a  load  of  bricks.     When  tlte  load  reached  me,  Gherai^o 

ipuabed  it  so  vioIenUy  on  my  body  that  I  was  very  much  hurt. 
E  suddenly  round  and  seeing  him  laughing,  1  struck  him 

|such  a  blow  on  the  temple  that  he  fell  down,  stunned,  like  one 
dead.  Then  I  faced  round  to  his  cousins,  and  said  :  "  That's 
the  way  to  treat  cowardly  thieves  of  your  sort ;"  and  when 
they  wanted  to  make  a  move  upon  me,  trusting  to  their 
numbers,  1,  whose  blood  was  now  well  up,  laid  hands  to  a 
little  knife  I  had,  and  cried :  "  If  one  of  you  comes  out  of  the 
shop,  let  die  other  run  for  the  confessor,  because  the  doctor 
will  have  notliing  to  do  here."  Tliese  words  so  frightened 
them  that  not  one  stirred  to  help  tlieir  cousin.  As  soon  as  I 
bad  gone,  the  fathers  and  sons  ran  to  the  Eight,  and  declared 

'  Tlie  Itkllttt  \t  afpetti  thl  fassasii  una  loma.  The  verb  apf^oslari  tiM 
Ihc  doulile  Bea>lng  of  lying  in  witit  and  Hnanglng  someihing  an  puipoie. 
Cdliai'*  wordi  tD«y  meui,  istutd  a  UatI  efburdm  to  fnU!  Oj/. 
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that  I  bad  assaulted  them  in  their  shops  with  sword  in  hand,  a 
thing  which  had  never  yet  been  seen  in  Florence.  The 
magistrates  had  me  summoned.  I  appeared  before  them ; 
and  they  began  to  upbraid  and  cry  out  upon  me — partly,  I 
think,  because  they  saw  me  in  my  cloak,  while  the  others  were 
dressed  like  citizens  in  mantle  and  hood ; '  but  also  because 
jny  adversaries  had  been  to  the  houses  of  those  magistrates, 
and  had  talked  with  all  of  Ihem  in  private,  while  I,  itien- 
perienced  in  such  matters,  had  not  spoken  to  any  of  them, 
trusting  in  the  goodness  of  my  cause.  I  said  that,  having  re- 
ceived such  outrage  and  insult  from  Gherardo,  and  in  my  fury 
having  only  given  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  I  did  not  think  I  de- 
served such  a  vehement  reprimand.  I  had  hardly  time  to 
finish  the  word  box,  before  Prinzivalle  della  Stufa,"  who  was 
one  of  tlie  Eight,  interrupted  me  by  saying  :  "You  gave  him  a 
blow,  and  not  a  box,  on  the  ear."  The  bell  was  rung  and  we 
were  all  ordered  out,  when  Prinzivalle  spoke  thus  in  my  de- 
fence to  his  brother  judges  :  "  Mar);,  sirs,  the  simplicity  of  this 
poor  young  man,  who  has  accused  himself  of  having  given  a 
box  on  the  e.ir,  under  tlie  impression  that  this  is  of  less  import- 
ance than  a  blow ;  whereas  a  box  on  the  ear  in  the  New 
Market  carries  a  fine  of  twenty-five  crow^ns,  while  a  blow  costs 
httle  or  nothing.  He  is  a  young  man  of  admirable  talents,  and 
supports  his  poor  family  by  his  labour  in  great  abundance ;  I 
would  to  God  that  our  city  had  plenty  of  this  sort,  instead  ol 
the  present  dearth  of  them." 


XVII 
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Among  the  magistrates  were  some  Radical  fellows  with 
tumed-up  hoods,  who  had  been  influenced  by  the  entreaties 
and  the  calumnies  of  my  opponents,  because  they  all  belonged 
to  the  party  of  Fra  Girolamo ;  and  these  men  would  have  had 
me  sent  to  prison  and  punished  without  too  close  a  reckoning,' 

'  Varchi  mys  thil  a  man  who  went  atraut  with  only  his  citisk  or  cap«  by 
ilaytime,  if  he  were  not  a  saldter,  wai  reputed  an  iU-livet.  The  Klontititie 
alliens  U  ihis  time  sill!  wure  their  ancient  civil  dress  of  ihc  long  gown  and 
hood  called  /uivo. 

'  Thii  man  w.ia  an  iirdeDt  supporter  of  the  Medici,  and  tn  tjio  orguused 
n  eonsplrac)'  in  itieir  fnvour  ogaiiuit  the  GoDfalonici  Sodcrini. 

•  Celllm  cn\h  lliese  niagisltales  arran:inali  (affiui:elli,  a.  Ictm  concsponding 
to  oui  RiiundheafU.  T)ie  deiiinccalic  oi  aDti-Meiliceiiii  parl^  in  Flniencc  ill 
il>Bt  time,  who  adhered  lo  the  republican  priocipies  of  Fra  Girolnnio  Skvon 
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But  the  good  Prinztvalle  put  a  stop  to  that.  So  they  sen- 
tenced me  to  pay  four  measures  of  Hour,  which  were  to  be 
given  as  alms  to  the  nunnery  of  the  Morale.'  1  was  called  in 
again ;  and  he  ordered  me  not  to  speak  a  word  imder  pain 
oi  their  displeasure,  and  to  perform  the  sentence  they  had 
passed.  Then,  after  giving  me  another  sharp  rebuke,  they 
sent  us  to  the  chancellor ;  1  muttering  all  the  while,  "  It  was  a 
slap  and  not  a  blow,"  with  which  we  left  the  Eight  bursting 
with  laoghter.  The  chancellor  bound  u5  over  upon  bail  on 
both  sides ;  but  only  I  was  punished  by  having  to  pay  the  four 
measures  of  meal.  Albeit  just  then  I  felt  as  though  I  had 
been  massacred,  I  sent  for  one  of  my  cousins,  called  Maestro 
Aiuiibaie,  the  surgeon,  father  of  Messer  Librodoro  Librodori, 
desiring  that  he  should  go  bail  for  me.'  He  refused  to  come,  i 
which  made  me  so  angry,  that,  fuming  witli  fury  and  swelling 
like  an  asp,  I  took  a  desperate  resolve.  At  this  point  one  may 
observe  how  the  stais  do  not  so  much  sway  as  force  our 
conduct.  When  1  reflected  on  the  great  obligations  which 
this  Annibale  owed  my  family,  my  rage  grew  to  such  a  pitch 
lliat,  turning  wholly  to  evil,  and  being  also  by  nature  some- 
what choleric,  I  waited  till  the  magistrates  had  gone  to  dinner ; 
and  when  I  was  alone,  and  observed  that  none  of  (heir  officers 
were  watching  me,  in  the  fire  of  my  anger,  I  left  the  palace, 
ran  to  my  shop,  seized  a  dagger,  and  rushed  to  the  house  of 
my  enemies,  who  were  at  home  and  shop  together.  I  found 
them  at  table ;  and  Gherardo,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
qttarrel,  flung  himself  upon  me.  I  stabbed  him  in  the  breast, 
piercing  doublet  and  jerldn  through  and  through  to  the  shirt, 
without  however  grazing  his  flesh  or  doing  him  the  least  harm 
in  the  world.  When  I  felt  my  hand  go  in,  and  heard  the 
clothes  tear,  1  thought  that  I  had  killed  him ;  and  seeing  him 
fall  terror-struck  to  earth,  I  cried :  "Ti-ailors,  this  day  is  the 
day  on  which  I  mean  to  murder  you  all."  Father,  motlicr. 
and  sisters,  thinking  the  last  day  had  come,  tlirew  themselves 
upon  their  knees,  screaming  out  for  mercy  with  all  their 

uoh,  dislinguiBhcd  tbemtetvcs  by  wearing  ihe  long  lails  oribeir  hnods  Iwitlcd 
■tpAD-i  lurncd  round  llitir  lieails.  CuUini  shows  lus  Me^Hccoa  synipnlhici  by 
miaC  tliii  conicnipiuous  lenn.  and  by  Ilie  honuurable  meDlion  he  makes  of 
PiiatiTallc  itclli  btufa, 

'  A  eonvcnl  <jf  cloi«Iy  immuietl  nuns. 

'  The  woiii  1  hive  itanilatci  massacnd  above  is  aisasUHalf.  Il  oecurs 
&«qu«Dtt]'  in  liilijin  of  (his  pciiod,  g^nd  inditmles  Ibe  eittemily  of  WTMig  nniJ 
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might ;  but  I  perceiving  that  they  offered  no  resistance,  and 
Uiat  he  was  stretched  for  dead  upon  the  ground,  thought  it 
too  liasc  a  thing  to  touch  them.  I  ran  stomiing  dow-n  tlie 
staircase ;  and  when  I  reached  the  street,  1  found  all  the  rest 
of  the  liousehold,  more  than  twelve  persons ;  one  of  them  had 
seized  an  iron  shovel,  another  a  thick  iron  pipe,  one  had  an 
anvil,  some  of  them  hammers,  and  some  cudgels.  When  I 
got  among  them,  raging  like  a  mad  bull,  1  flung  four  or  iive  to 
the  earth,  and  fell  down  with  them  myself,  continiially  aiming 
my  dagger  now  at  one  and  now  at  another.  Those  who 
remained  upright  plied  both  hands  with  ail  their  force,  giving 
it  me  with  hammers,  ciidgels,  and  anvil ;  but  inasmuch  as 
God  does  sometimes  mercifully  intervene.  He  ao  ordered  that 
neither  they  nor  I  did  any  harm  to  one  another.  I  only  lost 
my  cap,  on  which  my  adversaries  seized,  though  they  had  run 
away  from  it  before,  and  struck  at  it  with  all  their  weapons. 
Afterwards,  they  searched  among  their  dead  and  wounded, 
and  saw  that  not  a  single  man  was  injured. 


XVIII. 


I  went  off  in  the  direction  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and 
stumbling  up  against  Fra  Alessio  Slrozzi,  whom  by  the  way 
I  did  not  know,  I  entreated  this  good  friar  for  the  love  of  God 
to  save  my  life,  since  I  had  committed  a  great  fault.  He  told 
me  to  have  no  fear ;  for  had  I  done  every  sin  in  the  world,  I 
was  yet  in  perfect  safety  in  his  little  cell. 

After  about  an  hour,  the  Eight,  in  an  extraordinary  meeting, 
caused  one  of  the  most  dreadful  bans  wliich  ever  were  heard 
of  to  be  pubHshed  against  me,  annoimcing  heavy  penalties 
against  who  should  harbour  me  or  know  where  I  was,  without 
regard  to  place  or  to  the  quality  of  my  protector.  My  poor 
afflicted  father  went  to  the  Eight,  tlirew  himself  upon  his 
knees,  and  prayed  for  mercy  for  his  unlortunate  young  son. 
Thereupon  one  of  those  Radical  ft'llows,  shaking  the  crest  of 
his  twisted  hood,  stood  up  and  addressed  my  father  with 
these  insulting  words;'  "Get  up  from  there,  and  begone  at 


J 


'  Vn  di  gtiflli  arrm'fUtiti  ststmda  la  crtst.t  detia  arraf.inals  raffvtcio.  Sw 
•hove,  p.  16.  The  democrats  in  Cellini's  days  were  cnlled  al  Klotencc  Amt' 
hitOiot  ArraviUati.  In  tbcdiyt  of  Savunuok  Ihis  nicknaiue  had  been  given 
to  the  uhrn'MediMaa  party  or  Pallciohj. 


once,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  send  your  son  into  the  country 
with  the  lances."  •  My  poor  father  had  still  the  spirit  to 
answer:  "\\'hat  God  shall  have  ordained,  that  will  you  do, 
and  not  a  jot  or  tittle  more,"  Whereto  tlie  same  man  replied 
tliat  for  certain  God  h;id  ordained  as  he  had  spoken.  My 
father  said  :  "  The  thought  consoles  me  that  you  do  not  know 
for  certain  ; "  and  quitting  tlieir  presence,  he  came  to  visit  me, 
together  with  a  young  man  of  my  own  age,  called  Piero  di 
Giovaani  Landi — we  loved  one  another  as  though  we  had 
been  brothers. 

Under  his  mantle  the  lad  carried  a  first-rate  sword  and  a 
splendid  coat  of  mail ;  and  when  they  found  me,  my  bnive 
father  told  me  what  had  happened,  and  what  the  magistrates 
had  said  to  him.  Then  he  kissed  me  on  the  forehead  and 
both  e>"cs,  and  gave  me  his  hearty  blessing,  saying  :  "  May 
the  power  and  goodness  of  God  be  your  protection ; "  and  | 
reaching  me  the  sword  and  armour,  he  helped  me  with  his 
own  hands  to  put  them  on.  Afterwards  he  added  :  '"  Oh, 
my  good  son,  with  these  arms  in  thy  hand  thou  shalt  either 
live  or  die."  Pier  Landi,  who  was  present,  kept  shedding 
tears ;  and  when  he  had  given  me  ten  golden  crowns,  I 
bade  him  remove  a  few  hairs  fiom  my  chin,  which  were  the 
first  down  of  my  manhood.  Frate  Alessio  disguised  me  Uke 
a  friar  and  gave  me  a  lay  brother  to  go  with  me,'  Quitting 
the  convent,  and  issuing  from  the  city  by  the  gate  of  Prato, 
I  went  along  the  walls  as  far  as  the  Piazza  di  San  Gallo, 
Tlien  I  ascended  die  slope  of  Montui,  and  in  one  of  the  first 
houses  there  I  found  a  man  called  II  Grassuccio,  own  brother 
to  Messer  Benedetto  da  Monte  Varchi.'  I  Sung  off  my  monk's 
dothes,  and  became  once  more  a  man.  Then  we  mounted 
two  horses,  which  were  waiting  there  for  us,  and  went  by 
ni^t  tp  Siena,  Grassuccio  returned  to  Florence,  sought  out 
my  fatlier,  and  gave  him  tlic  news  of  my  safe  escape.  In 
the  excess  of  his  joy,  it  seemed  a  tliousand  years  to  my 
fattier  till  he  should  meet  that  member  of  the  Eight  who  had 

'  Zo/kMH.     Thete  k  some  iloubl  about  this  word.    But  It  cle&rly  menns  i 
nen  Mined  'ith  laiici;5,  nt  the  i1l5{)osiil  of  Ilii:  Signoty. 

*  fAiivtipmp,  u)  altcml.int  on  ihc  monks. 

*  Benedelto  da  Monle  Virchi  ivos  ihc  C'lvliiilpd  poet,  sciiotnr,  and  historian 
ol  Flofcnce.  liciiei  known  m  Varehi.  Anollm  'if  his  brothers  was  a  piijiician 
of  hijth  fcpulc  at  Florence,  They  conlinueii  throughout  Cellini's  life  to  live 
OB  tirou  <d  Innnuicy  with  him. 
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insulted  him ;  and  when  he  came  .across  the  man,  he  said : 
"  Sec  you,  Antonio,  that  it  was  God  who  knew  what  had  to 
liappcn  to  my  son,  and  not  yourself  ? "  To  which  the  fellow 
answered  :  "  Only  let  him  get  another  time  into  our  clutches ! " 
And  my  father :  "'  I  shall  spend  my  time  in  thanking  God  that 
He  has  rescued  him  from  that  fate." 


XIX 


At  Siena  I  waited  for  the  mail  to  Rome,  which  1  afterwards 
joined  ;  and  when  we  passed  the  Paglia,  we  met  a  courier 
carrying  news  of  the  new  Pope,  Clement  VII.  Upon  my 
arrival  in  Rome,  I  went  to  work  in  the  shop  of  the  master- 
goldsmilh  Santi.  He  was  dead  ;  but  a  son  of  his  carried  on 
the  business.  He  did  not  work  himself,  but  entrusted  all  his 
commissions  to  a  young  man  named  Lucagnolo  from  lesi,  a 
country  fellow,  who  while  yet  a  child  had  come  into  Santi's 
service.  This  man  was  short  but  well  proportioned,  and  was 
a  more  skilful  craftsman  than  any  one  whom  1  had  met  with 
up  to  that  time  ;  remarkable  for  facility  and  excellent  in 
design.  He  executed  large  plate  only ;  that  is  to  say,  vases 
of  the  utmost  beauty,  basons,  and  sudi  pieces,'  Having  put 
myself  to  work  there,  I  began  to  make  some  candelabra  for 
the  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  a  Spaniard.'  They  were  richly 
chased,  so  far  as  that  sort  of  work  admits.  A  pupil  of 
Raffaello  da  Urbino  called  Gian  Francesco,  and  commonly 
known  as  U  Fattore,  was  a  painter  of  great  ability  i  and  being 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Bishop,  he  introduced  me  to 
his  favour,  so  that  I  obtained  many  commissions  from  that 
prelate,  and  earned  considerable  sums  of  money.' 

During  tliat  time  I  went  to  draw,  sometimes  in  Michel  Aguolo's 
chapel,  and  sometimes  in  the  house  of  Agostino  Chigi  of  Siena, 
which  contained  many  incomparable  paintings  by  the  hand  of 
tliat  great  master  Raffaello.*  This  I  did  on  feast-daya,  because 
tlie  house  was  tJien  inhabited  by  Messer  Gismondo,  Agostino's 

'  Ccilini  calls  this  ^o.'Krij. 

'  Don  Fmncescu  6e  Bobadill.i.  He  came  Co  Rome  ia  1517,  wns  thtU  np 
wiih  CUmem  b  the  Caslle  of  S,  Angeio  in  1527,  -ind  died  m  1529.  »fta  bu 
fKum  to  Spaia. 

'  _Thi«  putuier,  Gio.  Francesco  Penni,  siirnamed  II  Fnuoie,  aided  Raphael 
in  his  Roiniin  fjtscocB  ;md  wai  mucli  beloved  liy  htm.     Together  wilh  (jiulio 

of  the"" 
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■  htm. 
■  Vulican, 


Komano  he  coni^jleied  the  imperfect  ^lanie 
*  Celltjii  here  alludes  to  the  Siaiine  Chaiiel  and  la  the  Villa  Farnctien  i 
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brother.  They  plumed  themselves  exceedin^y  when  they 
saw  youiig  men  o(  my  sort  coming  to  study  in  their  palaces. 
Gismondo's  wife,  noticing  my  frequent  presence  in  that  house 
— she  was  a  lady  as  courteous  as  could  be,  and  of  surpassing 
beauty — came  up  to  me  one  day,  looked  at  my  drawings,  and 
asked  me  if  I  was  a  sculptor  or  a  painter ;  to  whom  I  said  I 
was  a  goldsmith.  She  remarked  that  I  drew  too  well  for  a 
goldsmith  ;  and  having  made  one  of  her  waiting-maids  bring 
a  lity  o(  the  finest  diamonds  set  tn  gold,  she  showed  it  to  me, 
and  bade  me  value  it.  I  valued  it  at  800  crowns.  Then  she 
cnid  that  I  had  very  nearly  hit  the  mark,  and  asked  me 
whetlier  I  felt  capable  of  setting  the  stones  really  well.  1  said 
that  I  should  much  like  to  do  so,  and  liegan  before  her  eyes  to 
make  a  little  sketch  for  it,  working  all  the  better  because  of 
the  pleasure  I  took  in  conversing  with  so  lovely  and  agreeable 
3  gentlewoman.  When  the  sketch  was  hnished,  anotlier 
Roman  lady  of  great  beauty  joined  us ;  she  had  been  above, 
and  now  descending  to  the  ground-floor,  asked  Madonna 
Por.tia  what  she  was  doing  there.  She  answered  with  a 
smile :  "  I  am  amusing  myself  by  watching  this  worthy  young 
man  at  his  drawing ;  he  is  as  good  as  he  is  handsome."  I  had 
by  this  time  acquired  a  trifle  of  assurance,  mixed,  however, 
with  some  honest  bashfulness ;  so  I  blushed  and  said  :  "  Such 
as  I  am,  lady,  I  shall  ever  be  most  ready  to  serve  you.''  The 
gentlewoman,  also  slightly  blushing,  said:  "You  know  well 
ilial  I  want  you  to  serve  me  ;"  and  reaching  me  the  lily,  told 
me  to  take  it  away ;  and  gave  me  besides  twenty  golden 
crowns  which  she  had  in  her  bag,  and  added  ;  "  Set  me  the 
jewel  after  the  fashion  you  have  sketched,  and  keep  for  me 
the  old  gold  in  which  it  is  now  set"  On  this  the  Roman  lady 
observed  ;  "If  I  were  in  that  young  man's  body,  I  should 
go  off  without  asldng  leave."  Madonna  Porxia  replied  that 
virtues  rarely  are  at  home  with  vices,  and  that  if  I  did  such  a 
thing,  I  should  strongly  belie  my  good  looi;s  of  an  honest  man. 
Then  turning  round,  she  took  tlie  Roman  l.-idy's  hand,  and 
with  a  pleasant  smile  said :  "  Farewell,  Bcnvenuto."  I  stayed 
on  a  short  while  at  the  drawing  I  was  malcing,  which  was  a 
a^y  of  a  Jove  by  Raffaello.  When  I  h.itl  finished  it  and  left 
the  hou»e,  I  set  myself  to  making  a  lilt!e  model  of  wax,  in 


TiHteterc,  boill  bjr  the  Sienoe  buih«r,  Aenslino  Ch!t;i.     Ii  vnu  tiire  Ihut 
Kifhxl  patnlcd  hit  GalotM  nnd  the  whole  Table  of  Ciipit]  and  [^yc)i«, 
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order  to  show  how  the  jewel  would  look  when  it  was  com- 
pleted. This  I  took  to  Madonna  Porzia,  whom  I  found  with 
the  same  Roman  lady.  Both  of  them  were  highly  satislicd 
with  my  work,  and  treated  me  so  kindly  that,  being  somewhat 
emboldened,  1  promised  the  jewel  should  be  twice  as  good  as 
the  model.  Accordingly  I  set  hand  to  it,  and  in  twelve  days  I 
finished  it  in  the  form  of  a  lleiir-de-lys,  as  I  h.ive  said  above, 
ornamenting  it  with  little  masks,  children,  and  animals,  ex- 
quisitely enamelled,  whereby  tlie  diamonds  which  formed  the 
lily  were  more  tlian  doubled  in  effect 
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While  I  was  worldng  at  this  piece.  Lucagnolo,  of  whose 
ability  I  have  before  spoken,  showed  considerable  discontent, 
telling  me  over  and  over  again  that  I  might  acquire  far  more 
profit  and  honour  by  helping  him  to  execute  large  plate,  as  I 
had  done  at  first.  I  made  him  answer  that,  whenever  I  chose, 
I  shoukl  always  be  capable  of  working  at  great  stiver  pieces  ; 
but  that  tilings  like  that  on  which  I  was  now  engaged  were 
not  commissioned  every  day ;  and  beside  their  bringing  no  less 
honour  than  large  silver  plate,  there  was  also  more  profit  to  be 
made  by  them.  He  laughed  me  in  the  face,  and  said  :  "  Wait 
and  see,  Benvenuto  ;  for  by  the  time  that  you  have  finished 
that  work  of  yours,  I  will  make  haste  to  have  finished  this 
vase,  which  I  took  in  hand  when  you  did  the  jewel  ;  and  then 
experience  shall  teach  you  what  profit  I  shall  get  from  my 
vase,  and  what  you  will  get  from  your  ornament."  I  answered 
that  I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  enter  into  such  a  competition 
with  so  good  a  craftsman  as  he  was,  because  the  end  would 
show  which  of  us  was  mistaken.  Accordingly  both  the  one 
and  the  other  of  us,  with  a  scornful  smile  upon  our  lips,  bent 
our  heads  in  grim  earnest  to  the  work,  which  both  were 
now  desirous  of  accomphshing  ;  so  that  after  about  len  day*, 
each  had  finished  his  undertaking  with  great  dehcacy  and 
artistic  skill. 

Lucagnolo's  was  a  huge  silver  piece,  used  at  the  table  of 
Pope  Clement,  into  which  he  flung  away  bits  of  bone  and  the 
rind  of  divers  fruits,  while  eating ;  an  object  of  ostentation 
rather  than  necessity.  The  vase  was  adorned  with  two  line 
handles,  together  with  many  masks,  both  small  and  great,  ;knd 
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masses  of  lovely  foliage,  in  as  exquisite  a  style  of  elegance  as 
could  be  imagiaed  ;  on  seeing  which  I  said  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  vase  that  ever  I   set  eyes  on.     Thinking  he  had 
convinced  me,  Lucagnolo  rephed  :  "  Your  work  seems  to  me 
no  less  beautiful,  but  we  shall  soon  perceive  the  difference 
between  the  two."     So  he  took  his  vase  and  carried  it  to  the 
Pope,  who  was  very  well  pleased  with  it,  and  ordered  at  once 
that  he  should  be  paid  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  such  large  plate. 
Meanwhile  I  carried  mine  to  Madonna  Porzia,  who  looked  at 
it  with  (istonishment,  and  told  me  I  had  far  surpassed  my  pro- 
mise.   Then  she  bade  me  ask  for  my  reward  whatever  1  liked ; 
tor  it  seemed  lo  her  my  desert  was  so  great  (hat  if  I  craved 
»Cistle  she  could  hardly  recompense  me  ;  but  since  that  was 
not  in  her  hands  to  bestow,  she  added  laughing  tliat  I  must 
beg  what  lay  within  her  power.     I  answered  that  the  greatest 
reward   I    could  desire  for  my  labour  was  to  have  satisfied 
ber  Iad>'sh!p.     Then,  smiling  in  my  turn,  and  bowing  to  her, 
I  took  my  leave,  saying  I  wanted  no  reward  but  that.    She 
hirned  to  the  Roman  lady  and  said  :  "  You  see  that  the  quah- 
bcs  we  discerned  in  him  are  companied  by  virtues,  and  not 
flees."     Tbey  both  expressed  their  admiration,  and  then 
Madonna  Porzia  continued :   "  Friend  Benvenuto,  have  you 
nner  heard  it  said  that  when  the  poor  give  to  the  rich,  the 
devil  laughs  ?"    I  replied :  "  Quite  true  I  and  yet,  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  troubles,  1  should  like  this  time  to  see  him  laugh  ;" 
^d  as  !  took  my  leave,  she  said  that  this  time  she  had  no  will 
to  bestow  on  him  that  favour. 

When  I  came  back  to  the  shop,  Lucagnolo  had  the  money 
for  his  vase  in  a  paper  packet ;  and  on  my  arrival  he  cried 
out :  "  Come  and  compare  the  price  of  your  jewel  with  the 
price  of  my  plate."  1  said  that  he  must  leave  things  as  they 
Were  till  the  next  day,  because  I  hoped  that  even  as  my  work 
in  its  kind  was  not  less  excellent  than  his,  so  I  should  be  able 
to  ilio\«-  bim  quite  au  equal  price  for  it. 


XXI 

On  the  day  fotlovring,  Madonna  Porzia  sent  a  major-domo 
of  bcrs  to  my  shop,  who  ciiled  me  out,  and  putting  into  my 
fiinds  a  paper  packet  full  of  money  from  his  lady,  told  me 
Ihat  she  did  not  choose  the  devil  should  have  his  whole 
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laiigU  out :  by  which  she  hinted  tli.it  (lie  money  sent  me 
was  not  the  entire  payment  merited  by  my  industry,  and 
other  messages  were  added  worthy  of  so  courteous  a  lady. 
Lucagnolo,  who  was  burning  to  compare  his  packet  with 
mine,  burst  into  the  shop ;  then  in  the  presence  of  twelve 
journeymen  and  some  neighbours,  eager  to  behold  the 
result  of  this  competition,  he  seized  his  packet,  scornfully 
exclaiming  "  Ou  I  ou ! "  three  or  four  times,  while  he  poured 
his  money  on  the  counter  with  a  great  noise.  They  were 
twenty-five  crowns  in  giulios ;  and  he  fancied  that  mine 
would  be  four  or  five  crowns  di  moiida.^  I  for  my  pari, 
stunned  and  stifled  by  his  cries,  and  by  tl«e  looks  and  smiles 
of  the  bystanders,  first  peeped  into  my  packet ;  then,  after 
seeing  that  it  contained  nothing  but  gold,  I  retired  to  one  end 
of  the  coimter,  and,  keeping  my  eyes  lowered  and  making 
no  noise  at  all,  I  lifted  it  with  both  hands  suddenly  above 
my  head,  and  emptied  it  like  a  mill  hopper.'  My  coin  was 
twice  as  much  as  his  ;  which  caused  the  onlookers,  who  had 
fixed  their  eyes  on  me  with  some  derision,  to  turn  round 
suddenly  to  him  and  say  :  "  Lucagnolo,  Benvenuto's  pieces, 
being  all  of  gold  and  twice  as  many  as  yours,  make  a  far  finer 
effect."  I  thought  for  certain  Uiat,  what  with  jealousy  and 
what  with  shame,  Lucagnolo  would  have  fallen  dead  upon 
the  spot ;  and  though  he  took  the  third  part  of  my  gain, 
since  I  was  a  journeyman  (for  such  is  the  custom  of  the  trade, 
two-thirds  fall  to  the  workman  and  one-third  to  the  masters 
of  the  shop),  yet  inconsiderate  envy  had  more  power  in  him 
than  avarice  :  it  ought  indeed  to  have  worked  quite  the  other 
way,  he  being  a  peasant's  son  from  lesi.  He  cursed  his  art 
and  those  who  taught  it  him,  vowing  that  thenceforth  he 
would  never  work  at  large  plate,  but  give  bis  whole  atten- 
tion to  those  whoreson  gewgaws,  since  they  were  so  well 
paid.  Equally  enraged  on  my  side,  I  answered  that  every 
bird  sang  its  own  note ;  that  he  talked  after  the  fashion  of 
the  hovels  he  came  from;  but  that  I  dared  swear  that  I  should 
succeed  with  ease  in  making  his  lubberly  lumber,  while  he 


'  Scurli  oi  gitdi  and  scudi  di  mand'a.  The  giulia  was  a  silver  coin  <*>oilh 
56  Ilnliait  cf  (ilimeE.  The  scudi  di  mpneln  'was  worrh  ID  ^ulioj.  Cctlinl  wraa 
paid  in  golden  crowns,  wliich  hod  a  much  higher  vnluc.  The  iitidii  and  the 
ducale  J.I  Ihis  epoch  were  reckontd  at  7  lire,  the  lira  nl  30  isldt. 

'  The  packel  wns  fijnne! -shaped ,  and  Cellini  poured  the  coins  oui  from  (he 
broad  end. 
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would  never  be  successful  in  my  whoreson  gewgaws.'  Thus 
I  flung  otf  in  a  passion,  teUing  him  that  I  would  soon  show 
Mm  that  1  spoke  tmlb.  The  bystanders  openly  declared 
I  against  hinit  holding  him  for  a  lout,  as  indeed  he  was,  and 
me  for  a  man,  as  I  had  proved  myself. 


XXII 

Next  day,  I  went  to  thank  Madonna  Porzia,  and  told  her 
that  her  ladyship  had  done  the  opposite  of  what  she  said  she 
would  ;  for  that  while  1  wanted  to  make  tlie  devil  laugh,  she 
had  made  him  once  more  deny  God.  We  both  laughed 
pleasantly  at  tliis,  and  she  gave  me  other  commissions  for  fine 
and  substantial  work. 

Meanwhile,  I  contrived,  by  means  of  a  pupil  of  Raffaello  da 
Urbino,  to  get  an  order  from  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca  for  one 
of  those  great  water-vessels  called  acquereccio,  which  are  used 
for  ornaments  to  place  on  sideboards.  He  wanted  a  pair 
made  of  equal  size ;  and  one  of  them  he  intrusted  to  Lucagnolo, 
lOie  other  to  me.  Giovan  Francesco,  the  painter  I  have  men- 
itioned,  gave  us  the  design.'  Accordingly  I  set  hand  with 
marvellous  good-will  to  this  piece  of  plate,  and  was  accom- 
modated with  a  part  of  his  workshop  by  a  Milanese  named 
Maestro  Giovan  Piero  delln  Tacca.  Having  made  my  pre- 
tioDs,  1  calculated  how  much  money  I  should  need  for 
affaii's  of  my  own,  and  sent  all  the  rest  to  assist  my 
3r  father. 

It  so  happened  that  just  when  this  was  being  paid  to  him  in 
Florence,  he  stumbled  upon  one  of  those  Radicals  who  were 
in  the  Eight  at  the  time  when  I  got  into  that  httle  trouble 
there.  It  was  Uie  very  man  who  had  abused  him  so  rudeiy, 
and  who  swore  that  I  should  certainly  be  sent  into  the  country 
\k-ith  the  lances.  Now  this  fellow  had  some  sons  of  very  bad 
morals  and  repute  ;  wherefore  my  father  said  to  him  :  "  Mia- 
fortiines  can  happen  to  anybody,  especially  to  men  of  choleric 
humour  when  they  are  in  the  right,  even  as  it  happened  to  my 
son  ;  but  let  tlie  rest  of  hi§  life  bear  witness  how  vu'tuously  I 
liave  brought  him  up.  Would  God,  for  your  well-being,  that 
your  sons  may  act  neither  worse  nor  better  toward  you  than 

'  lie  tiro  tlai:£  phraie*  tmnslated  above  are  beridbrit  avA  ceglieHtrU. 
•  Thil  it,  U  F««ore.    See  above,  p.  30, 
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mine  do  to  njc,  God  rendered  me  able  to  bring  them  up  as  I 
liavc  done ;  and  where  my  own  power  could  not  reach,  'twas 
He  who  rescued  them,  against  your  expectation,  out  of  your 
violent  hands."  On  leaving  the  man,  he  wrote  me  all  this 
story,  begging  me  for  God's  sake  to  practise  music  at  times, 
in  order  Uial  I  might  not  lose  the  tine  accomphshraent  which 
he  had  taught  me  with  such  trouble.  The  letter  so  overflowed 
with  expressions  uf  the  tenderest  fatherly  affection,  that  I  was 
moved  to  tears  of  filial  piety,  resolving,  before  he  died,  to 
gratify  him  amply  with  regard  to  music.  Thus  God  grants 
U8  those  lawful  ble^ssings  whicli  we  ask  in  prayer,  nothing 
doubting. 


XXIII 
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While  I  was  pushing  forward  Salamanca's  vase,  I  had  only 
one  little  boy  as  help,  whom  I  had  taken  at  the  entreaty  of 
friends,  and  half  against  my  own  will,  to  be  my  workman. 
He  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  bore  the  name  of  Pau- 
lino, and  was  son  to  a  Roman  burgess,  who  lived  upon  the 
income  of  his  property.  Paulino  was  the  best- mannered,  the 
most  honest,  and  the  most  beautiful  boy  I  ever  saw  in  my 
whole  life.  His  modest  ways  and  actions,  together  with  his 
superlative  beauty  and  his  devotion  to  myself,  bred  in  me 
as  great  an  affection  for  him  as  a  man's  breast  can  hold.  This 
passionate  love  led  me  oftentimes  to  dehght  the  lad  with 
music ;  for  1  observed  tliat  his  marvellous  features,  which  by 
complexion  wore  a  tone  of  modest  melancholy,  brightened 
up,  and  when  I  took  my  cornet,  broke  into  a  smile  so  lovely 
and  so  sweet,  that  1  do  not  marvel  at  the  silly  stories  which 
the  Greeks  have  written  about  the  deities  of  heaven.  In- 
deed, if  my  boy  had  lived  in  those  times,  he  would  probably 
have  turned  their  heads  still  more.'  He  had  a  sister,  named 
Faustina,  more  beautiful,  I  verily  heUeve,  than  that  Faustina 
about  whom  the  old  books  gossip  so.  Sometimes  he  took 
me  to  their  vineyard,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  it  struck 
me  that  Paulino's  good  father  would  have  welcomed  me 
as  a  son-in-law.  This  affair  led  me  to  play  more  than  I 
was  used  to  do. 

It  happened  at  that  time  that  one  Giangiacomo  of  Cesena,  a 

'  GU  Artbbt/alti  jiiii  uuin  di'  gaiigAcri  ;  would  have  ukcn  IhetQ  sltli  more 
□ft  the  hinges. 
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musician  in  the  Pope'B  band,  and  a  very  excellent  performer, 
sent  word  through  Lorenzo,  the  trumpeter  of  Lucca,  who  18  now 
in  onr  Duke's  service,  to  inquire  whether  1  wasinchned  to  help 
them  at  the  Pope's  Ferragosto.  placing  soprano  with  my  cornet 
in  some  motets  of  great  beauty  selected  by  them  for  that 
occasion.'  Although  I  had  the  greatest  desire  to  finish  the 
vase  I  had  begun,  yet,  since  music  has  a  wondrous  charm  of 
its  own,  and  also  because  I  wished  to  please  my  old  father,  I 
consented  to  join  them.  During  eight  days  before  the  festival 
we  practised  t\vo  hours  a  day  together ;  then  on  the  first  of 
August  we  went  to  the  Belvedere,  and  while  Pope  Clement 
was  at  table,  we  played  those  carefully  studied  motets  so  well 
that  his  Holiness  protested  he  had  never  beard  music  more 
sweetly  executed  or  with  better  harmony  of  parts.  He  sent 
for  Giangiacomo,  and  asked  him  where  and  how  he  had 
procured  so  exceUent  a  comet  for  soprano,  and  inquired  par- 
ticularly who  I  was.  Giangiacomo  told  him  my  name  in  full. 
Whereupon  the  Pope  said  :  "  So,  then,  he  is  the  son  of  Maestro 
Giovanni  ? "  On  being  assured  1  was,  the  Pope  expressed 
his  wish  to  have  me  in  bis  service  with  the  other  bandsmen, 
Giangiacomo  rephed  :  ''  Most  blessed  Father,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend for  cerLiin  lliat  you  will  get  him,  for  his  profession,  to 
which  he  devotes  himself  assiduously,  is  that  of  a  gold- 
smith, and  he  worlis  in  it  miraculously  well,  and  earns  by 
it  far  more  than  he  could  do  by  playing."  To  this  the  Pope 
added:  "I  am  the  better  inclined  to  bim  now  that  I  find 
Iiim  possessor  of  a  talent  more  than  I  expected.  See  that 
be  obtains  tlie  same  salary  as  the  rest  of  you ;  and  tell  him 
bom  me  to  join  my  service,  and  that  I  will  find  work  enough 
by  the  day  for  him  to  do  in  bis  other  trade."  Then  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand,  he  gave  him  a  hundred  golden  crowns  of 
tile  Camera  in  a  handkerchief,  and  said : '  "  Divide  these  so 
that  he  mayl^ike  his  share." 

When  Giangiacomo  left  the  Pope,  he  came  to  us,  and  related 
En  detail  all  that  the  Pope  liad  said  ;  and  after  dividing  the 
money  l>etweeii  the  eight  of  us,  and  giving  me  my  share,  he  said 
to  me :  '*  Now  !  am  going  to  have  you  inscribed  among  our 
company."  I  replied  :  "  Let  the  day  pass  ;  to-morrow  I  will 
give  tny  answer."    When   1  left  them,   I  went  meditating 

'  Tbc  firrr^gai/*  ot  Ftrfa  Augtali  viti,  a  festival  upon  (he  firal  of  August. 
*  The  C*nna  ApMtoIicx  **»  tV  Rumaa  Exchtquti. 
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wliether  1  ought  to  accept  the  invitation,  inasmuch  as  I  could 
not  but  suffer  if  I  abandoned  the  noble  studies  of  my  art. 
Tlic  following  night  my  father  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream, 

and  begged  me  with  tears  of  tenderest  affection,  for  God's  love 
and  his,  to  enter  upon  Ihis  engagement.  Methought  I  answered 
that  nothing  would  induce  me  to  do  so.  In  an  instant  he  as- 
sumed so  horrible  an  aspect  as  to  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits, 
and  cried  ;  "  If  you  do  not,  you  will  have  a  father^s  curse  ;  but 
if  you  do,  may  you  be  ever  blessed  by  me  ! "  When  I  woke, 
1  ran,  for  very  fright,  to  have  myself  inscribed.  Then  I  wrote 
to  my  old  father,  telling  him  the  news,  which  so  affected  him 
with  extreme  joy  that  a  sudden  fit  of  illness  took  him,  and 
well-nigh  brought  him  to  death's  door.  In  his  answer  to 
my  letter,  he  told  me  that  he  too  had  dreamed  nearly  the 
same  as  I  had. 
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Knowing  now  that  I  had  gratified  my  father's  honest  wis' 
1  began  to  think  that  everything  would  prosper  with  me  to  a 
glorious  and  honourable  end.  Accordingly,  I  set  m.ysclf  with 
indefatigable  industry  to  the  completion  of  the  vase  I  had 
begun  for  Salamanca.  That  prelate  was  a  very  extraordinary 
man,  extremely  ricli,  but  difficult  to  please.  He  sent  daily  to 
learn  what  I  was  doing  ;  and  when  his  messenger  did  not  find 
me  at  home,  he  broke  into  fury,  saying  that  he  would  take  the 
work  out  of  my  hands  and  give  it  to  others  to  finish.  This 
came  of  my  slavery  to  that  accursed  music.  Still  I  laboured 
diligently  night  and  day,  until,  when  I  had  brought  my  work 
to  a  point  when  it  could  be  exhibited,  I  submitted  it  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  Bishop,  This  so  increased  his  desire  to  see  it 
finished,  that  I  was  sorry  1  had  shown  it.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  I  had  it  ready,  with  little  animals  and  foliage  and 
masks,  as  beautiful  as  one  could  hope  to  see.  No  sooner  was 
it  done  than  I  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  my  workman,  Paulino, 
to  show  that  able  artist  Lucagnolo,  of  whom  1  have  spoken 
above.  Paulino,  with  the  grace  and  beauty  which  belonged 
to  him,  spoke  as  follows :  "  Messer  Lucagnolo,  Benvenuto 
bids  me  say  that  he  has  sent  to  show  you  his  promises  and 
your  Imnber,  expecting  in  return  to  see  from  you  his  gew- 
gaws." This  message  given,  Lucagnolo  took  up  the  vase,  and 
carefully  examined  it;  then  lie  said  to  Pauhno :  "Fair  boy, 
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tell  your  nuister  that  he  is  a  great  and  able  artist,  and  that  I 
beg  him  to  be  willing  to  have  me  for  a  friend,  and  not  to 
engage  in  aught  else."  The  mission  of  that  virtuous  and 
marvellous  lad  caused  me  the  greatest  joy ;  and  then  the  vase 
was  carried  to  Salamanca,  who  ordered  it  to  be  valued. 
Lucagnolo  took  part  in  the  valuation,  estimating  and  praising 
it  far  above  my  own  opinion.  Salamanca,  lifting  up  the  vase, 
cried  like  a  true  Spaniard  :  "'  I  swear  by  God  that  1  will  take 
as  long  in  paying  him  as  he  has  lagged  in  m:tking  it."  When 
I  heard  this,  I  was  exceedingly  put  out,  and  (ell  to  cursing  all 
Spain  and  every  one  who  wished  well  to  it. 

Amongst  other  beautiful  ornaments,  this  vase  had  a  handle, 
made  all  of  one  piece,  with  most  delicate  mechanism,  which, 
when  a  spring  was  touched,  stood  upright  above  the  mouth  of 
it.  Wliile  the  prelate  was  one  day  ostentatiously  exhibiting 
my  vase  to  certain  Spanish  genUemen  of  his  suite,  it  clianccd 
that  one  of  them,  upon  MonsJgnor's  quitting  the  room,  began 
roughly  to  work  the  handle,  and  as  the  gentle  spring  wliich 
moved  it  could  not  bear  his  loutish  violence,  it  broke  in  his 
__iiand.  Aware  what  mischief  he  had  done,  he  begged  the 
buder  who  had  charge  of  the  Bishop's  plate  to  take  it  to  the 
master  who  had  made  it,  for  him  to  mend,  and  promised  to 
pay  ^vbat  price  he  asked,  provided  it  was  set  to  rights  at  once. 
So  the  vase  came  once  more  into  my  hands,  and  I  promised  to 
put  it  forthwith  in  order,  which  indeed  1  did.  It  was  brought 
to  me  before  dinner  ;  and  at  twenty-two  o'clock  the  man  who 
brought  it  returned,  all  in  a  sweat,  for  he  had  run  the  whole 
way,  Monsignor  having  again  asked  for  it  to  show  to  certain 
other  gentlemen.'  The  butler,  then,  without  giving  me  time 
to  utter  a  word,  cried  :  "  Quick,  quick,  bring  the  vase,"  I, 
who  wanted  to  act  at  leisure  and  not  to  give  it  np  to  him,  said 
that  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  quick,  'llie  serving-man  got 
into  such  a  rage  that  he  made  as  though  he  would  put  one 
bxnti  to  his  sword,  while  with  the  other  he  tlireatened  to 
break  the  shop  open.  To  this  I  put  a  stop  at  once  with  my 
own  weapon,  using  therewith  spirited  Language,  and  saying : 
"  I  am  not  going  to  give  it  to  you  !     Go  and  tell  Monsignor, 

'  The  Il«ll«a>  (eekoncd  Umt  from  sumlowii  till  sundown,  eounllng  fwenly- 
four  hwjn.  Twcnly-ttto  n'clock  was  iherefore  twn  hnurs  befnre  iii^'itrali. 
One  hour  of  Ihc  iiigiit  wn*  nnc  huur  ufler  niylilfaU.  and  so  foilh.  Uy  this 
syKcm  of  leckoDing,  tt  b  dcnr  tlint  Ihe  liours  varied  with  tli«  reason  of  ihe 
y(»r ;  and  utiicsi  we  know  th«  <rutct  month  in  which  nn  event  took  place,  we 
cannot  trinilnle  any  hour  into  tcimt  of  our  own  system. 
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your  master,  that  1  want  the  money  for  my  work  before  I  let 
it  leave  this  shop."  When  the  fellow  saw  he  could  not  obtain 
it  by  swaggering,  he  fell  to  praying  me,  as  one  prays  to  the 
Cross,  declaring  tliat  if  I  would  only  give  it  up,  he  would 
take  care  1  should  be  paid.  These  words  did  not  make  me 
swerve  from  my  purpose ;  but  I  kept  on  saying  the  same 
thing.  At  last,  despairing  of  success,  he  swore  to  come  with 
Spaniards  enough  to  cut  me  in  pieces.  Then  he  took  to  his 
beels ;  while  I,  who  inclined  to  believe  partly  in  their  murderous 
attack,  resolved  that  I  would  defend  myself  with  courage- 
So  I  got  an  admirable  Uttle  gun  ready,  which  I  used  for  shoot- 
ing game,  and  muttered  to  myself :  "  He  who  robs  me  of  my 
property  and  labour  may  take  my  life  too,  and  welcome." 
While  I  was  carrying  on  this  debate  in  my  own  mind,  a  crowd 
of  Spaniards  arrived,  led  by  their  major-domo,  who,  with  the 
headstrong  rashness  of  his  race,  bade  them  go  in  and  take  the 
vase  and  give  me  a  good  beating.  Hearing  these  words,  I 
showed  them  the  muzzle  of  my  gun.  and  prepared  to  fire,  and 
cried  in  a  loud  voice  :  "Renegade  Jews,  traitors,  is  it  thus  that 
one  breaks  into  houses  and  shops  in  our  city  of  Rome  ?  Come 
as  many  of  you  thieves  as  like,  an  inch  nearer  to  this  wicket, 
and  I'll  blow  all  tlieir  brains  out  with  my  gun."  Then  I  turned 
the  muzzle  toward  their  major-domo,  and  making  as  though 
I  would  discharge  it,  called  out :  "  And  you  big  thief,  who  are 
egging  them  on,  I  mean  to  kill  you  first,"  He  clapped  spurs 
to  the  jennet  he  was  riding,  and  took  fhght  headlong.  The 
commotion  we  were  making  stirred  up  all  the  neighbours, 
who  came  crowding  round,  together  wiUi  some  Roman  gentle- 
men who  chanced  to  pass,  and  cried:  "Do  but  kill  the 
renegades,  and  we  will  stand  by  you."  These  words  had  the 
effect  of  frightening  the  Spaniards  in  good  earnest.  They 
withdrew,  and  were  compelled  by  the  circumstances  to  relate 
the  whole  affair  to  Monsignor.  Being  a  man  of  inordinate 
haughtiness,  he  rated  the  members  of  his  household,  both 
because  they  had  engaged  in  such  an  act  of  violence,  and  also 
because,  having  begun,  they  had  not  gone  through  with  it, 
At  this  juncture  the  painter,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
whole  matter,  came  in,  and  the  Bishop  bade  him  go  and  tell 
me  that  if  I  did  not  bring  the  vase  at  once,  he  would  make 
mincemeat  of  me  ; '  but  if  I  brought  it,  he  would  pay  its  price 

'  Lil.  "  ibe  lugcsl  piece  left  of  me  should  be  my  eon.' 


down.  Tliese  threats  were  so  far  from  terrifying  me,  that  I 
sent  him  word  f  was  going  imraediately  to  lay  my  case  before 
the  Pope. 

In  the  meantime,  his  auger  and  my  fear  subsided ;  where- 
upon, being  guaranteed  by  some  Roman  noblemen  of  high 
degree  that  the  prelate  woiiid  not  harm  me,  and  having  asaur- 
uiice  that  I  should  be  paid,  1  armed  myself  with  a  large  poniard 
;ind  my  good  coat  of  mail,  and  butook  myself  to  his  palace, 
where  be  had  drawn  up  all  his  household.  I  entered,  and 
Pauhno  followed  with  the  silver  vase.  It  was  just  like  passing 
through  the  Zodiac,  neither  more  nor  less ;  for  one  of  them 
bad  the  face  of  the  lion,  another  of  the  scoi-pion,  a  third  of 
tlie  crab.  However,  we  passed  onward  to  the  presence  of 
the  rascally  priest,  who  spouted  out  a  torrent  of  such  language 
as  only  priests  and  Spaniards  have  at  their  command.  In  return 
!  never  raised  my  eyes  to  look  at  him,  nor  answered  word  for 
word.  That  seemed  to  augment  the  fury  of  bis  anger ;  and 
causing  paper  to  be  put  before  me,  he  commanded  me  to 
write  an  aclcnowledgment  to  the  effect  that  I  had  been  amply 
satisfied  and  paid  in  full.  Then  I  raised  my  head,  and  said  1 
should  be  very  glad  to  do  so  when  1  had  received  the  money. 
The  Bishop's  rage  conhuued  to  rise  ;  threats  and  recrimina- 
tions were  flung  about ;  but  at  last  the  money  was  paid,  and 
I  wrote  the  receipt.  Then  I  departed,  glad  at  heart  and  in 
high  spirits. 

XXV 

\VTien  P(^e  Clement  heard  the  story — he  had  seen  the  vase 
before,  but  it  was  not  shown  him  as  my  work — he  expressed 
much  pleasure  and  spoke  warmly  in  my  praise,  publicly  saying 
that  he  felt  verj'  favourably  toward  me.  This  caused  Monsignor 
Salamanca  to  repent  that  he  had  hectored  over  me  ;  and  in 
order  to  make  up  our  quarrel,  he  sent  the  same  painter  to 
inform  mc  that  he  meant  to  give  me  large  commissions.  I 
replied  that  1  ^vas  willing  to  undertake  them,  but  that  1  should 
require  to  be  paid  in  advance.  This  speech  too  came  to  Pope 
Clement's  e^n,  and  made  him  laugh  heartily.  Cardinal  Cibo 
was  in  Uie  presence,  and  the  Pope  narrated  to  him  the  whole 
history  of  niy  dispute  with  the  Bishop.'    Then  be  turned  to 

•  lonownrioCilioMtilaspina,  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  and  nephew  of  LoicntQ  lie' 
Ucillci.     lie  WBsn  pteUlc  oi  vsuil  wealth  anO  a  gical  palion  of  arts  and  lelleii. 
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one  o£  his  people,  and  ordered  him  to  go  on  supplying  me 
with  work  for  the  palace.  Cardinal  Cibo  sent  for  nte,  and 
after  some  time  spent  in  agreeable  conversation,  gave  me  the 
order  for  a  hirge  vase,  bigger  than  Salamanca's.  I  likewise 
obtained  commissions  from  Cardinal  Comaro,  and  m^ny 
others  of  the  Holy  College,  especially  Rtdolfi  and  Salviati ; 
they  all  kept  me  well  employed,  so  that  I  earned  plenty  of 
money.' 

Madonna  Porzia  aow  adviaed  me  to  open  a  shop  of  my 
own.  This  I  did ;  and  I  never  stopped  working  for  that 
excellent  and  gentle  lady,  who  paid  me  exceedingly  well, 
and  by  whose  means  perhaps  it  was  that  I  came  to  make  a 
figure  in  the  world. 

I  contracted  close  friendship  with  SignorGabbriello  Ceserino, 
at  that  time  Gonfalonier  of  Rome,  and  executed  many  pieces 
for  him.  One,  among  the  rest,  is  worthy  of  mention.  It  waa 
a  large  golden  medal  to  wear  in  the  hat.  I  engraved  upon  it 
l.£da  with  her  swan ;  and  being  very  well  pleased  with  the 
workmanship,  be  said  he  should  like  to  have  it  valued,  in  order 
tliat  I  might  be  properly  paid.  Now,  since  the  medal  was 
executed  with  consummate  skill,  the  valuers  o£  the  trade  set  a 
far  higher  price  on  it  than  he  had  thought  of.  1  therefore 
kept  the  medal,  and  got  nothing  for  my  pains.  The  same  sort 
of  adventures  happened  in  this  case  as  in  that  ol  Salamanca's 
vase.  But  1  shall  pass  such  matters  briefly  by,  lest  they  hinder 
rae  (rom  telhng  things  of  greater  importance. 
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Since  I  am  writing  my  life,  1  must  from  time  to  time  diverge 
from  my  profession  in  order  to  describe  with  brevity,  if  not  in 
detail,  some  incidents  which  have  no  bearing  on  my  career  as 
artist.  On  the  morning  of  Saint  John's  Day  I  happened  to 
be  dining  with  several  men  of  our  nation,  paintera,  sculptors, 
goldsmiths,  amongst  the  most  notable  of  whom  wis  Rosso  and 
Gianfranccsco,  the  pupil  of  Raffaello.^     I  had  invited  them 

'  Mnrco  Cornarn  wus  n  brother  of  Catetini,  the  Queen  of  Cypnia.  He 
oblaini'd  (he  hai  in  1492.  Nicc<>16  Kidolli  was  a  nephew  of  Leo  X.  Giovanni 
Siilviaii,  the  SOD  of  Jacopo  lueDtioned  above,  p.  10,  was  aim  a  nephew  i>i 
Leo  X.,  who  gave  him  llie  hal  in  1517. 

'  Si.  Jolm's  Day  was  ihc  grcai  Florcnline  Fcslival,  on  wliich  nil  iho  Guildf 
went  la  procession  wilh  pageants  through  Ihe  city.     Of  the  llorcotinr  [lunlFr. 
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witfaont  restraint  or  ceremony  to  the  place  of  our  meeting ; 
and  they  were  all  laughing  and  joking,  as  is  natural  when  a 
crowd  of  men  come  together  to  make  merry  on  so  great  a 
feslivaJ.  It  chanced  that  a  light-brained  swaggering  young 
fellow  passed  by ;  he  was  a  soldier  of  Rienzo  da  Ceri,  who, 
when  he  heard  the  noise  that  we  were  making,  gave  vent  to 
a  string  of  opprobrious  sarcasms  upon  the  folk  of  Florence.* 
1,  who  was  the  host  of  those  great  artists  and  men  of  worth, 
taking  the  insult  to  myself,  slipped  out  quietly  without  being 
observed,  and  went  up  to  him.  I  ought  to  say  tliat  he  had  a 
punk  of  his  there,  and  was  going  on  with  his  stupid  ribaUMes 
to  amuse  her.  Wlien  1  met  him,  I  asked  if  he  \vas  the  rash 
fellow  who  was  speaking  evil  of  the  Florentines.  He  answered 
at  once :  "  I  am  tliat  man."  On  this  1  raised  my  hand,  sb'uck 
him  in  die  face,  and  said  :  "And  I  am  this  man."  Then  wc 
each  of  us  drew  our  swords  with  spirit ;  but  the  fray  had 
hardly  begun  when  a  crowd  of  persons  intervened,  who 
rather  took  my  part  than  not,  hearing  and  seeing  that  I  was 
in  the  right. 

On  the  following  day  a  challenge  to  tight  with  him  was 
brought  me,  which  I  accepted  very  gladly,  saying  that  I 
expected  to  complete  this  job  far  quicker  tiiau  those  of  the 
other  art  1  practised.  So  1  went  at  once  to  confer  with  a  fine 
old  man  called  Bevilacqua,  who  was  reputed  to  have  been 
the  6rst  sword  of  Italy,  because  he  had  fought  more  than 
twenty  serious  duels  and  had  always  come  off  with  honour. 
This  excelleut  man  was  a  great  friend  of  mine  ;  he  knew  me 
a$  an  artist,  and  had  also  been  concerned  as  intermediary  in 
certiiin  ugly  quarrels  between  me  and  others.  Accordingly, 
when  he  had  learned  my  business,  he  answered  with  a  smile  : 
"My  Benvenuto,  if  you  had  an  affair  with  Mars,  I  am  sure 
you  would  come  out  with  honour,  because  through  all  the 
years  that  I  have  known  you,  I  have  never  seen  you  wrong- 
fully take  up  a  quarrel."  So  he  consented  to  he  my  second, 
and  wc  repaired  with  sword  in  hand  to  the  appointed  place  j 
but  no  blood  was  shed,  for  my  opponent  made  the  matter  up, 

II  KoMOh  or  Mittre  Raux,  Ihis  i^  the  tirsl  mention  by  Cellini.     lie  weni  ta 

FrajDCT  in  15J4,  uml  dteil  nn  obscure  dcnih  ihcic  in  1541. 

'  Tiiii  KirniO,  iicnEO,  or  Lorenzo  lia  Ceri,  was  n  eaplnin  of  ndventiirers  or 
CoodoUietVt  wlio  liJred  his  mercenary  farces  I0  pnym.islei^  He  delEndctl 
CfCHMI  fecihe  Veni-linns  in  I>I4.  sml  conquercil  Uibino  ftit  Iht-  Pope  in  ISH- 
AfterwMds  ht  fought  for  tlie  Fiench  in  Ihi;  Iialisri  wais.  We  shtSl  bear  raoit 
of  bim  agUB  juting  the  aack  of  Rome. 
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and  I  came  with  much  credit  out  of  the  affair,'  I  will  not  add 
further  particulars  ;  for  though  they  would  be  very  interesting 
in  their  own  way,  I  wish  to  keep  both  space  and  words  for 
my  art,  which  has  been  my  chief  inducement  to  write  as  I  am 

doing,  and  about  which  I  shall  have  only  too  much  to  say. 

The  spirit  of  honourable  rivalry  impelled  me  to  attempt 
some  other  masterpiece,  which  should  equal,  or  even  surpass, 
the  productions  of  that  able  crafteman,  Lucaguoto,  whom  I 
have  mentioned.  Still  I  did  not  on  this  account  neglect  my 
own  fine  art  of  jewellery  ;  and  so  both  the  one  and  the  other 
wrought  me  much  profit  and  more  credit,  and  in  both  of  them 
I  continued  to  produce  things  of  marked  originahty.  There 
was  at  that  time  in  Rome  a  very  able  artist  of  Perugia  named 
Lautizio,  who  worked  only  in  one  department,  where  he  was 
sole  and  unrivalled  throughout  the  world.'  You  must  know 
that  at  Rome  every  cardinal  has  a  seal,  upon  which  his  title  is 
engraved,  and  these  seals  are  made  just  as  large  as  a  child's 
hand  of  about  twelve  years  of  age  ;  and.  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  cardinal's  tide  is  engraved  upon  the  seal  together 
with  a  great  many  ornamental  figures.  A  well-made  article  of 
the  kind  fetches  a  hundred,  or  more  than  a  hundred  crowns. 
This  excellent  workman,  like  Lucagnolo,  roused  in  me  some 
honest  rivalry,  although  the  art  he  practised  is  far  remote 
from  the  other  branches  of  gold -smith  ery,  and  consequently 
Lautizio  was  not  skilled  in  making  anything  but  seals.  I  gave 
my  mind  to  acquiring  his  craft  also,  although  I  found  it  very 
difficult  ;"and,  unrepelled  by  the  trouble  which  it  gave  me,  I 
went  on  zealously  upon  the  path  of  profit  and  improvement. 

There  was  in  Rome  another  most  excellent  craftsman  of 
ability,  who  was  a  Milanese  named  Messer  Caradosso.'  He 
dealt  in  nothing  but  httle  chiselled  medaJs,  made  of  plates  of 
metal,  and  such-like  things.  I  hyve  seen  of  his  some  paxes 
in  half  relief,  and  some  Christs  a  palm  in  length  wrought  of 
the  thinnest  golden  plates,  so  exquisitely  done  that  I  esteemed 

'  The  Italian,  reslando  dtti  m!o  awersarin,  ittmi  to  (ntan  that  Cciltni'i 
oppoQEn)  progxisfd  an  accomiiiDdation,  apologised,  ot  Blayed  ihti  duel  at  A 
cerlain  poinL 

'  See  Cellini's  Treatise  Ortfinna,  cap,  vi.,  for  mote  parlieulin  about  thu 
artist. 

'  His  real  name  wns  Ambiogio  Foppa,  The  nicknemc  C(inidus»o  la  mid 
tn  have  ituck  lo  him  in  consequence  of  B  Spaninn!  colling  him  BearVfKE  in 
hit  own  tongue  He  struck  Leo  \.\  coins ;  and  we  possess  lome  exoillenl 
medallion  portraits  hy  his  h]UuL 
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him  the  greatest  master  in  that  Idad  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
envied  him  more  than  all  the  rest  together.  There  were  also 
other  masters  who  worked  at  medals  carved  in  steel,  which 
may  be  called  the  models  and  true  guides  for  those  who  aim 
at  striking  coids  in  the  most  perfect  style,  All  these  divers 
arts  I  set  myself  with  unflagging  industry  to  learn. 

I  must  not  omit  the  exquisite  art  of  enamelling,  in  which 
I  have  never  known  any  one  excel  save  a  Florentine,  our 
countr^inan,  called  Amerigo,'  1  did  not  know  him,  but  was 
well  acquainted  with  his  incomparable  masterpieces.  Ni>- 
thing  in  any  part  of  the  world  or  by  any  craftsman  that  I  have 
seen,  approached  the  divine  beauty  of  their  workmanship. 
To  this  branch  too  I  devoted  myself  with  all  my  strength, 
although  it  is  extremely  difficult,  chiefly  because  nf  the  fire, 
wbicb,  after  long  time  and  trouble  spent  in  otlier  processes, 
has  to  be  applied  at  last,  and  not  unfrequently  brings  the 
whole  to  ruin.  In  spite  of  its  great  difficulties,  it  gave  me 
so  much  pleasure  that  I  looked  upon  them  as  recreation; 
and  this  came  from  the  special  gift  which  the  God  of  nature 
bestowed  on  me,  that  is  to  say,  a  temperament  so  happy  and 
of  such  excellent  parts  that  I  was  freely  able  to  accomplish 
whatever  it  pleased  me  to  take  in  hand.  The  various  de- 
partments of  art  which  1  have  described  are  very  different 
one  from  the  other,  so  that  a  man  who  excels  in  one  of 
them,  if  he  andertakes  the  others,  hardly  ever  achieves  the 
same  success  ;  whereas  1  strove  with  all  my  power  to  become 
ecinally  versed  in  all  of  them  :  and  in  the  proper  place  1 
shall  demon^rate  that  I  attuned  my  objccL 


XXVII 

At  that  time,  while  1  was  still  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-three,  there  raged  a  plague  of  such  extraordinary 
violence  that  many  thousands  died  of  it  every  day  in  Rome. 
Somewhat  terrihed  at  this  calamity,  1  began  to  take  certain 
amusements,  as  my  mind  suggested,  and  for  a  reason  which 
I  will  presently  relate,  I  had  formed  a  habit  of  going  od 
feast-days  to  tlie  ancient  buildings,  and  copying  parts  of  them 
in  wax  or  with  the  pencil ;  and  since  these  buildings  are  all 

'  For  him,  consult  Cellini'i  Ore/lctna. 
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niiRS,  and  the  rains  house  innumeratde  pigeons,  it  came  Into 
my  head  to  use  my  gun  against  these  birds.  So  then,  avoiding 
all  commerce  with  people,  in  my  tenor  of  the  plague,  I  used 
to  put  a  fowling-piece  on  my  boy  Pagolino's  shoulder,  and 
he  and  1  went  out  alone  into  the  ruins ;  and  oftentimes  we 
came  liome  laden  with  a  cargo  of  the  fattest  pigeons.  I  did 
not  care  to  charge  my  gun  with  more  than  a  single  ball  ;  and 
thus  it  was  by  pure  skill  in  the  art  that  I  filled  such  heavy  bags. 
I  had  a  fowling-piece  which  I  had  made  myself  ;  inside  and 
out  it  was  as  bright  as  any  mitror.  I  also  used  to  make  a  verj' 
fine  sort  of  powder,  in  doing  which  1  discovered  secret  pro- 
cesses, beyond  any  which  have  yet  been  found  ;  and  on  this 
point,  in  order  to  be  brief,  1  will  give  but  one  particular,  which 
will  astonish  good  shots  of  ever)-  degree.  This  is,  that  when 
I  charged  my  gun  with  powder  weighing  one-fifth  of  the  ball, 
it  carried  two  hundred  paces  point-blank.  It  is  true  that  the 
great  delight  I  took  in  this  exercise  bid  fair  to  withdraw  me 
from  my  art  and  studies ;  yet  in  another  way  it  gave  me  more 
than  it  deprived  me  of,  seeing  that  each  time  1  went  out  shoot- 
ing I  returned  with  greatly  l>etter  health,  because  the  open  air 
was  a  benefit  to  my  constitution.  My  natural  temperament  was 
melancholy,  and  while  I  was  taking  these  amusements,  my 
heart  leapt  up  with  joy,  and  I  found  that  I  could  work  better 
and  with  far  greater  mastery  than  when  I  spent  my  whole 
time  in  study  and  manual  latraur.  In  this  w^y  my  gun,  at 
the  end  of  the  game,  stood  me  more  in  profit  than  in  loss. 

It  was  also  the  cause  of  my  making  acquaintance  with 
certain  hunters  after  curiosities,  who  followed  in  the  track' 
of  those  Lombard  peasants  who  used  to  come  to  Rome  to 
till  the  vineyards  at  the  proper  season.  While  digging  the 
ground,  they  frequently  turned  up  antique  medals,  agates, 
chrj'Boprases.  cornelians,  and  cameos  ;  also  sometimes  jewels, 
as,  for  instance,  emeralds,  sapphires,  diamonds,  and  rubies. 
The  peasants  used  to  sell  things  of  this  sort  to  the  traders 
lor  a  mere  trifle ;  and  I  very  often,  when  !  met  them,  paid 
the  latter  several  times  as  many  golden  crowns  as  they  had 
^ven  giulios  for  some  object.  Independently  of  the  profit 
I  made  by  this  traffic,  which  was  at  least  tenfold,  it  brought 
me  also  into  agreeable  relations  with  nearly  all  the  cardinal!! 
(if  Rome,     i  will  only  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  most  notable 

'  Stm-aiu  affe  ve.'cne.     Pethapc  Uy  ia  wtUJor, 


aiid  rarest  nf  tliese  curiosities.  There  came  into  my  hands, 
among  many  other  fragments,  the  head  of  a  dolphin  about  as 
big  as  a  good-sized  ballot-bean.  Not  only  was  the  style  of  this 
head  extremely  beautiful,  but  nature  had  here  far  surjiassed 
art ;  for  the  stone  was  an  emerald  of  sucli  good  colour,  that 
the  man  who  bought  it  from  me  for  tens  of  crowns  sold  it 
again  for  hundreds  after  setting  it  as  a  finger-ring,  I  will 
mention  another  land  of  gem  ;  this  was  a  magnificent  topaz ; 
and  here  art  equalled  nature;  itwasaslargeas  a  big  hazel-nut, 
with  the  head  of  Miner\'a  in  a  style  of  inconceivable  beauty. 
I  remember  yet  another  precious  stone,  different  from  these ; 
it  was  a  catneo,  engraved  with  Hercules  binding  Cerberus 
of  the  triple  throat ;  such  was  its  beauty  and  the  skiU  of  its 
workmanship,  that  our  great  Michel  Agnolo  protested  he  had 
never  seen  anything  so  wonderful.  Among  many  bronze 
medals,  1  obtained  one  upon  which  was  a  head  of  Jupiter.  It 
was  the  largest  that  had  ever  been  seen  ;  the  head  of  the  most 
perfect  execution  ;  and  it  had  on  the  reverse  side  a  very  fine 
design  of  some  little  figures  in  the  same  style.  1  might  enlarge 
at  great  length  on  this  curiosity;  but  1  will  refrain  for  fear 
of  being  probx. 

xxvni 

As  1  have  said  above,  the  plague  bad  broken  out  in  Rome  ; 
but  though  1  must  return  a  little  way  upon  my  steps,  1  shall 
not  llierefore  abandon  the  main  path  ol  ray  history.  There 
arrived  in  Rome  a  surgeon  of  the  highest  renown,  who  was 
called  Maestro  Giacomo  da  Carpi.'  This  able  man,  in  the 
course  of  his  other  practice,  undertook  the  most  desperate 
cases  of  the  so-called  French  disease.  In  Rome  this  kind  of 
illness  is  very  partial  to  the  priests,  and  especially  to  the 
richest  of  them.  When,  therefore,  Maestro  Giacomo  had 
made  his  talents  known,  he  professed  to  work  miracles  in  the 
treatment  of  such  cases  by  means  of  certain  fumigations  ;  but 
he  only  undertook  a  cure  after  stipulating  for  his  fees,  which 
be  reckoned  not  by  tens,  but  by  hundreds  of  crowns.  He  was 
ft  threat  connoisseur  in  the  arts  of  design.    Chancing  to  pass 

'  Giicomo  BetcnRHtio  da  Catpi  wm,  in  facl,  n  gieot  physieinn,  surgeon,  and 
itodenl  of  aniuniBy.  lie  Is  snid  in  have  been  the  £r£i  lo  use  mercury  in  the 
esK  of  lyphilisw  1  (tii«jue  which  uai  devasuting  Italy  afier  the  year  I4Q$, 
tic  UHMcd  «  bfcn  fortune.  Mhieb,  when  he  died  at  Fcrrata  ahoul  !$}'>  he 
boquMlhtii  lo  lite  Dukt  Iherc. 
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one  day  before  my  shop,  lie  saw  a  lot  of  drawings  whicli  I  had 
laid  upon  the  counter,  and  among  these  were  several  designs 
for  little  vases  in  a  capricious  style,  whicli  1  had  sketched  for 
my  amusement-  These  vases  were  in  quite  a  different  fashion 
from  any  which  had  been  seen  up  to  that  date.  He  was 
anxious  that  I  should  finish  one  or  two  of  them  for  him  in 
silver ;  and  this  I  did  with  the  fullest  satisfaction,  seeing  they 
exactly  suited  my  own  fancy.  The  clever  surgeon  paid  me 
very  well,  and  yet  the  honour  which  the  vases  brought  me  was 
worth  a  hundred  times  as  much  ;  for  the  best  craftsmen  in  the 
goldsmith's  trade  declared  tliey  had  never  seen  anything  more 
beautiful  or  better  executed. 

No  sooner  had  I  finished  them  than  he  showed  them  to  the 
Pope;  and  the  next  day  following  he  betook  himself  away 
from  Rome.  He  was  a  man  of  much  learning,  who  used  to 
discourse  wonderfully  about  medicine.  The  Pope  would  fain 
have  had  him  in  his  service,  but  he  replied  that  he  would  not 
take  service  with  anybody  in  the  world,  and  that  whoso  had 
need  of  him  might  come  to  seek  him  out  He  was  a  person 
of  great  sagacity,  and  did  wisely  to  get  out  of  Rome ;  for  not 
many  months  afterwards,  all  the  patients  he  had  treated  grew 
so  ill  that  they  were  a  hundred  times  worse  off  than  before 
he  came.  He  would  certainly  have  been  murdered  if  he 
had  stopped.  He  showed  my  little  vases  to  several  persons 
of  quahty  ;  amongst  others,  to  the  most  excellent  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  and  pretended  that  he  had  got  them  from  a  great  lord 
in  Rome,  by  telling  this  nobleman  that  if  he  wanted  to  be 
cured,  he  must  give  him  those  two  vases ;  and  that  the  lord 
had  answered  that  they  were  antique,  and  besought  him  to  ask 
for  anything  else  which  it  might  be  convenient  for  him  to  give, 
irovided  only  he  would  leave  him  those  ;  but,  according  to 

s  own  account,  Maestro  Giacomo  made  as  though  he  would 
not  undertake  the  cure,  and  so  he  got  them. 

I  was  told  this  by  Messer  Alberto  Bendedio  in  Ferrara,  who 
with  great  ostentation  showed  me  some  earthenware  copies 
he  possessed  of  them.'  Thereupon  I  laughed,  and  as  I  said 
nothing,  Messer  Alberto  Bendedio,  who  was  a  haughty  man, 
flew  into  a  rage  and  said :  '■  You  are  laughing  at  tiiem,  are 
you?     And  I  tell  you  that  during  the  last  thousand  years 

>  See  below.  Book  II.  Oia,p,  viiL,  for  &  full  account  of  thb  ioddent  at 
Farara. 
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there  has  not  been  bom  a  man  capable  of  so  much  as  copying 
them."  1  then,  not  caring  to  deprive  them  of  so  eminent  a 
reputation,  kept  silence,  and  adnured  them  with  mute  stupe- 
faction. It  was  said  to  me  in  Rome  by  many  great  lords, 
some  of  whom  were  my  friends,  that  the  work  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking  was,  in  their  opinion,  of  marvellous  ex- 
cellence and  genuine  antiquity  ;  whereupon,  emboldened  by 
their  pmses,  I  revealed  that  I  had  made  them.  As  they 
would  not  believe  it,  and  as  I  wished  to  prove  that  I  had 
spoken  truth,  I  was  obliged  to  bring  evidence  and  to  make 
new  drawings  of  the  vases  ;  for  my  word  alone  was  not 
enough,  inasmuch  as  Maestro  Giacomo  had  cunningly  insisted 
upon  carrying  off  the  old  drawings  with  him.  By  this  little 
job  I  earned  a  fair  amount  of  money. 


XXIX 

The  plague  went  dragging  on  for  many  months,  but  I  had 

as  yet  managed  to  keep  it  at  bay ;  for  though  several  of  my 

comrades  were  dead,  1  survived  in  health  and  freedom.     Now 

it  chanced  one  evening  tliat  an  intimate  comrade  of  mine 

brought   home   to   supper   a   Bolognese    prostitute   named 

Faustina.      She  was  a  very  fine  woman,   but    about    thirty 

years  of  age ;   and  she  had  with  her  a  little  serving-girl  of 

/  thirteen   or  fourteen.      Faustina  belonging  to   my  friend,  I 

(  would  not  have  touched  her  for  all  Uie  gold  m  the  world ; 

\  and  though  she  declared  she  was  madly  in  love  with  me,  I 

I  remained  steadfast  in  my  loyalty.     But  after  they  had  gone 

\to  bed,  I  stole  away  the  little  serving-girl,  who  was  quite  a 

fresh  maid,  and  woe  to  her  if  her  mistress  had  known  of  it  1 

The  result  was  that  1  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  night,  far  more 

to  my  satisfaction  than  if  I  had  passed  it  with  Faustina.      I 

rose  upon  the  hour  of  breaking  fast,  and  felt  tired,  for  I  had 

travelled  many  miles  that  night,  and  was  wanting  to  take  food, 

when  a  crushing  headache  seized  me  ;  several  boils  appeared 

on  my  left  arm,  together  with  a  carbuncle  which  showed  itself 

just  beyond  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  where  it  joins  the  wrist. 

Everybody  in  tlie  house  was  in  a  panic ;  my  friend,  the  cow 

and  the  calf,  all  tied,      Left  alone  there  with  my  poor  little 

prentice,  who  refused  to  abandon  me,  I  felt  stifled  at  the 

iieart,  and  made  up  my  mind  for  certain  I  was  a  dead  man. 
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Just  then  the  father  of  the  lad  went  by,  who  was  physician 
to  the  Cardinal  lacoacci,'  and  lived  as  member  of  that  pre- 
late's household.*  The  boy  called  out ;  "'  Come,  father,  and 
see  Benvenuto ;  he  is  in  bed  with  some  trilling  indisposition." 
Without  thinking  what  my  complaint  might  be,  the  doctor 
came  up  at  once,  and  when  he  had  felt  my  pulse,  he  saw  and 
felt  what  was  very  contr.iry  to  his  own  wishes.  Turning  round 
to  hia  son,  he  said :  "  O  traitor  of  a  child,  you've  ruined  rae ; 
how  can  I  venture  now  into  the  Cardinal's  presence  ? "  His 
son  made  answer :  "  Why,  father,  this  man  my  master  is  worth 
far  more  tlian  all  the  cardinals  in  Rome."  Then  the  doctor 
turned  to  me  and  said :  '•  Since  I  am  here,  I  will  consent  to 
treat  you.  But  of  one  thing  only  I  warn  you,  th;it  if  you  have 
enjoyed  a  woman,  you  are  doomed."  To  this  I  rephed  :  "  I 
did  so  this  very  night."  He  answered  :  "  With  whom,  and  to 
what  extent?'"  1  said:  "Last  night,  and  with  a  girl  in  her 
earliest  maturity."  Upon  this,  perceiving  that  he  had  spoken 
foolishly,  he  made  haste  to  add :  "  Well,  considering  the  sores 
are  so  new,  and  have  not  yet  begun  to  stink,  and  that  the 
remedies  will  be  taken  in  time,  you  need  not  be  too  much 
afraid,  for  I  have  good  hopes  of  curing  you."  When  he  had 
prescribed  for  me  and  gone  away,  a  very  deal'  friend  of  mine, 
called  Giovanni  Rigogli,  came  in,  who  fell  to  commiserating 
my  great  suffering  and  also  my  desertion  by  my  comrade,  and 
said  :  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  Benvenuto,  for  I  will  never  leave 
your  side  until  I  see  you  restored  to  health."  I  told  him  not 
to  come  too  close,  since  it  was  all  over  with  me.  Only  1  be- 
sought him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  take  a  considerable  quantity  of 
crowns,  which  were  lying  in  a  little  box  near  my  bed,  and 
when  God  had  thought  fit  to  remove  me  from  this  world,  to 
send  them  to  my  poor  fatlier,  writing  pleasantly  to  him,  in  the 
way  I  too  bad  done,  so  far  as  that  appalling  season  of  the 
plague  permitted.'  My  beloved  friend  declared  that  he  had 
no  intention  whatsoever  of  leaving  me,  and  that  come  what 
might,  in  hfe  or  death,  he  knew  very  well  what  was  his  duty 


'  Fiobcbly  Dam^nico  tncabncci,  who  obtained  the  hal  in  1517. 
'  ji  sua  firmiuioHf  sfnva,  i.e.,  he  wns  in  Ihe  Corclinal'B  tegular  pny. 

*  Qiiaitlo.     Perhaps  wc  ought  lo  read  qiiaiiilo — ivhetif 

*  Cmnc  iintofa  ioavriv/ntto  secondo  I'usiinaa  riii  f'romrllava  quelV  aiiabbiata 
ila^inni.  I  mil  not  sure  thai  I  have  gwen  ihe  right  sense  in  the  lexl  above, 
Leclanch^  interprets  the  words  thus :  "  that  I  Ino  harf  fated  accordinj;  lu  the 
wont  iA  th:tt  appalling  season,"  '.^.,  had  djed  a(  the  plague.  But  1  Ihink  the 
versiun  in  my  sense  is  more  true  both  to  ItaliaQ  and  lo  Cellini's  special  ilylc 
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toward  a  frieDcl.  And  so  we  went  on  by  the  help  of  God  :  and 
the  admiiaMe  remedies  which  I  had  used  began  to  work  3 
great  improvement,  and  I  soon  came  well  out  o£  that  dreadful 
sickness. 

The  sore  was  still  open,  with  a  plug  of  lint  inside  it  and  a 
plaster  above,  when  I  went  out  riding  on  a  little  wild  pony. 
He  wiis  covered  with  hair  four  fingers  long,  and  was  exactly  as 
big  as  a  well-grown  bear ;  indeed  he  looked  just  like  a  bear. 
I  rode  out  on  liim  to  visit  tlie  painter  Rosso,  who  was  then  living 
in  the  country,  toward  Civitil  VecchJa,  at  a  place  of  Count 
Anguillara's,  called  Cervetera.  I  found  my  friend,  and  he  was 
very  glad  to  see  me ;  whereupon  1  said  :  "  I  am  come  to  do  to 
you  that  which  you  did  to  me  so  many  months  ago."  He 
boist  out  laughing,  embraced  and  kissed  me.  and  begged  me 
for  the  Count's  sake  to  keep  quiet.  1  stayed  in  that  place 
about  a  month,  with  much  content  and  gladness,  enjoying 
good  wines  and  excellent  food,  and  treated  with  Uie  greatest 
kindness  by  tlie  Count  ;  every  day  I  used  to  ride  out  alone 
along  the  seashore,  where  I  dismoimted,  and  lilled  ray  pockets 
with  all  aorls  of  pebbles,  snail  shells,  and  sea  shells  of  great 
rarity  and  beauty. 

On  the  last  day  (for  after  this  I  went  there  no  more)  I  was 
attacked  by  a  band  of  men,  who  had  disguised  themselves,  and 
disembarked  from  a  Moorish  privateer.  When  they  thought 
that  they  had  run  me  into  a  certain  passage,  where  it  seemed 
impossible  that  I  should  escape  from  their  hands,  1  suddenly 
mounted  my  pony,  resolved  to  be  roasted  or  boiled  alive  at 
that  pass  perilous,  seeing  I  had  little  hope  to  evade  one  or  the 
other  of  these  fates ;'  but,  as  God  willed,  my  pony,  who  was 
the  same  I  have  described  above,  took  an  incredibly  wide 
jump,  and  brought  me  off  in  safety,  for  which  I  heartily 
thanked  God.  I  told  the  story  to  the  Count ;  he  ran  to  arms  ; 
but  we  saw  the  galleys  setting  out  to  sea.  The  ne.vt  day  fol- 
lowing 1  went  back  sound  and  with  good  cheer  to  Rome. 


XXX 

The  plague  had  by  this  time  almost  died  out,  so  that  the 
survivors,  when  they  met  together  alive,  rejoiced  with  much 
delight  in  one  another's  company.   This  led  to  the  formation  of 

'  i.t^  lu  esca(ic  either  licing  itrowni>cl  nr  sbot 
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a  club  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  goldsmiths,  the  best  that  were 
in  Rome  ;  and  the  founder  of  it  was  a  sculptor  with  the  name 
of  Michel  Agnolo.'     He  was  a  Sieneae  and  a  man  of  great 

ability,  who  could  hold  his  own  against  any  other  workman  in 
that  art ;  but,  above  all,  he  was  the  most  amusing  comrade  and 
the  heartiest  good  fellow  in  the  universe.  Of  all  the  members 
of  the  club,  he  was  thii  eldest,  and  yet  the  youngest  from  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  his  body.  We  often  came  together ;  at 
the  very  least  twice  a  week.  1  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
our  society  counted  Giulio  Romano,  the  painter,  and  Gian 
Francesco,  both  of  them  celebrated  pupils  of  tlie  mighty 
Raffaello  da  Urbino, 

After  many  and  many  merry  meetings,  it  seemed  good  to  our 
worthy  president  that  for  the  following  Sunday  we  should 
repair  to  supper  in  his  house,  and  that  each  one  of  us  should 
be  obhged  to  bring  with  him  his  crow  (such  was  the  nickname 
Michel  Agnolo  gave  to  women  in  the  club),  and  that  whoso  did 
not  bring  one  should  be  sconced  by  paying  a  supper  to  the 
whole  company,  Tliose  of  us  who  had  no  familiarity  with 
women  of  tiie  town,  were  forced  to  purvey  themselves  at  no 
small  trouble  and  expense,  in  order  to  appear  without  disgrace 
at  that  distinguished  feast  of  artists,  I  had  reckoned  upon 
being  well  provided  with  a  young  woman  of  considerable 
beauty,  called  Pantasilea,  who  was  very  much  in  love  with 
me ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  give  her  up  to  one  of  my  dearest 
friends,  called  II  Bachiacca,  who  on  his  side  had  lieen,  and 
still  was,  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her.'  This  exchange 
excited  a  certain  amount  of  lover's  anger,  because  the  lady, 
[seeing  1  had  abandoned  her  at  Bachiacca's  first  entreaty,  ima- 
gined that  1  held  in  slight  esteem  the  great  affection  which 
she  bore  me.  In  course  of  time  a  very  serious  incident  grew 
out  of  this  misunderstanding,  through  her  desire  to  t.tke  re- 
venge for  the  affront  I  had  put  upon  her ;  whereof  I  shall 
speak  hereafter  in  the  proper  place, 

Well,  then,  the  hour  was  drawing  nigh  when  we  had  to  pre- 
sent ourselves  before  that  company  of  men  of  genius,  each  with 

'  This  sculptor  rame  to  Rome  with  liiB  comtKitriol  Baldassare  Petjzii,  and 
WHS  employe'l  upon  Ihe  monamenl  of  Pope  Adriaii  VI.,  which  he  executed 
wilh  some  help  from  Tiibolo. 

'  There  were  two  arlist.s  at  this  epoch  Burnnmed  Bachiaccft,  the  twin  sons  of 
Uberlino  Vefdi,  called  lespectively  FranceiCo  and  Antonio.  Frflncetcu  wau 
nn  excellent  painter  at  mininture  oll-pictuces  :  Antonio  the  fir>l  cmtuuiduiei 
of  Ma  Qge.    The  one  llhided  to  here  Is  probably  FmnceKo. 
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his  own  ciow ;  aiid  I  was  slrll  unprovided  ;  and  yet  1  tliought 
it  would  be  stupid  to  (ail  of  such  a  madcap  bagatelle  ;*  but 
what  p;irticularly  weighed  upon  my  mind  was  tliat  1  did  not 
choose  to  lend  the  light  ot  my  countenance  in  that  illustrious 
sphere  to  some  miserable  plume-plucked  scarecrow.  Ail  these 
considerations  made  me  devise  a  pleasiint  triciv,  for  the  increase 
of  merriment  and  the  diffusion  of  mirth  in  our  society. 

Having  taken  this  resolve,  I  sent  for  a  stripHng  of  sixteen 
years,  who  lived  in  the  next  house  to  mine  ;  he  was  tlic  son  of 
a  Spanish  coppersmith.  This  young  man  gave  his  time  to  Latin 
studies,  and  was  veiy  diligent  in  their  pursuit.  He  bore  the 
name  of  Diego,  had  a  handsome  iignre,  and  a  complexion  of 
marvellous  brilliancy  ;  the  outlines  of  his  head  and  face  were 
far  more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  antique  Antinous :  I  had 
often  copied  them,  giiining  thereby  much  honour  from  the 
works  in  which  1  used  them.  The  youth  had  no  acquaintances, 
and  was  therefore  quite  unknown ;  dressed  very  ill  and  neg- 
ligently ;  all  his  affections  being  set  upon  those  wonderful 
studies  of  his.  After  bringing  him  to  my  Iiouse,  I  begged  him 
to  let  me  array  him  in  the  woman's  clotlies  which  I  had  caused 
to  be  laid  out.  He  readily  comphed,  and  put  them  on  at  once, 
while  I  added  new  beauties  to  the  beauty  of  his  face  by  ttie 
clalmrate  and  studied  way  in  which  I  dressed  his  hair.  In 
his  ears  I  placed  two  httle  rings,  set  with  two  large  and  fair 
pearls  ;  the  rings  were  broken  ;  they  only  clipped  his  ears, 
which  looked  as  though  they  had  been  pierced.  Afterwards 
I  wreathed  liis  throat  with  chains  of  gold  and  rich  jewels,  and 
ornamented  his  fair  hands  with  rings.  Then  I  took  him  in  a 
pleasant  manner  by  one  ear,  and  drew  him  before  a  great 
looking-glass.  The  lad,  when  he  beheld  himself,  cried  out 
with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  :  "  Heavens  I  is  that  Diego  ? "  1 
said :  "That  is  Diego,  from  whom  until  this  day  I  never  asked 
for  any  kind  of  favour ;  but  now  1  only  beseech  Diego  to  do 
me  pleasure  in  one  harmless  thing  ;  and  it  is  this — I  want 
him  to  come  in  those  very  clothes  to  supper  with  the  company 
of  artists  whereof  he  has  often  heard  me  speak."  The  young 
man,  who  was  honest,  virtuous,  and  wise,  checked  his  enthu- 
^sm,  beat  his  eyes  to  (he  ground,  and  stood  for  a  short  while 
in  silence.  Then  witli  a  sudden  move  he  hfted  up  his  face 
and  said  :  "  With  Beuvcnuto  1  will  go ;  now  let  us  start." 

'   MaBiari  Ji  una  si  fai:a  cam.     TIil'  pazia  resa  may  be  Ihc  sufiper-pwly 
Dt  the  tt'-na^iA'a. 
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or  so  with  child ;  fliis  gave  them  the  opportnnity  of  feeling 
her  body  and  discovering  the  real  sex  of  the  supposed  woman. 
Thereupon  they  quickly  withdrew  their  hands  and  rose  from 
table,  uttering  such  gibing  words  as  are  commonly  addressed 
to  young  men  of  eminent  beauty.  The  whole  room  rang  with 
laughter  and  astonishment,  in  the  midst  of  which  Michel 
Agnolo,  assuming  a  fierce  aspect,  called  out  for  leave  to  inflict 
on  me  the  penance  he  thought  fit.  Wlien  this  was  granted, 
he  lifted  me  aloft  amid  the  clamour  of  the  company,  crying  : 
"  Long  live  the  gentleman  i  long  live  the  gentleman  ! "  and 
added  that  this  was  the  putiishment  I  deserved  for  having 
played  so  fine  a  trick.  Thus  ended  that  most  agreeable  supper- 
party,  and  each  of  us  returned  to  his  own  dwelling  at  the 
close  of  day. 
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It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  in  detail  all  the  many 
and  divers  pieces  of  work  which  I  executed  for  a  great  variety 
of  men.  At  present  I  need  only  say  that  I  devoted  myself 
with  sustained  diUgence  and  industry  to  acquiring  mastery  in 
the  several  branches  of  art  which  I  enumerated  a  short  while 
back.  And  so  I  went  on  labouring  incessantly  at  all  of  them ; 
but  since  no  opportunity  has  presented  itself  as  yet  for  de- 
scribing my  most  notable  performances,  1  shall  wait  to  report 
them  in  their  proper  place  before  very  long.  The  Sienese 
sculptor,  Michel  Agnolo,  of  whom  1  have  recently  been 
spealcing,  was  at  that  time  making  the  monument  of  the  late 
Pope  Adrian.  Giulio  Romano  went  to  paint  for  the  Marquis  of 
Mantua.  The  other  members  of  tlie  club  betook  themselves 
in  different  directions,  each  to  his  own  business ;  so  that  our 
company  of  artists  was  well-nigh  altogether  broken  up. 

About  this  time  tliere  fell  into  my  hands  some  httle  Turkish 
poniards ;  the  handle  as  well  as  the  blade  of  these  daggers 
was  made  of  iron,  and  so  too  was  the  sheatli.  They  were 
engraved  by  means  of  iron  implements  with  fohage  in  the 
most  exquisite  Turkish  stj'le,  very  neatly  filled  in  with  gold. 
The  sight  of  them  stirred  in  me  a  great  desire  to  try  my 
own  skill  in  that  branch,  so  different  from  the  others  which 
I  practised  ;  and  finding  that  I  succeeded  to  my  satisfaction, 
I  executed  several  pieces.  Mine  were  far  more  t>eautiful  and 
more  durable  than  the  Turkish,  and  this  for  divers  reasons. 
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One  was  that  I  cut  my  grooves  much  deeper  and  with  wider 
trenches  in  the  steel ;  for  this  is  not  usual  in  Turkisli  work. 
Another  was  that  the  Turkish  arabesques  are  only  composed 
of  arum  leaves  with  a  few  small  suntiowers  ;'  and  though 
tbese  have  a  certain  grace,  they  do  not  yield  so  lasting  a 
pleasure  as  the  patterns  which  we  use.  It  is  true  that  in  Italy 
we  have  several  different  ways  of  designing  foliage  ;  the  Lom- 
bards, for  example,  construct  very  beautiful  patterns  by  copying 
the  leaves  of  briony  and  ivy  in  exquisite  curves,  which  are 
extremely  agreeable  to  the  eye  ;  the  Tuscans  and  the  Romans 
make  a  better  choice,  because  they  imitate  the  leaves  of  the 
acanthus,  commonly  called  bear's-foot,  with  its  stalks  and 
Bowers,  curling  in  divers  wavy  lines  ;  and  into  these  arabesques 
one  may  excellently  well  insert  the  figures  of  httle  birds  and 
different  animals,  by  which  tlie  good  taste  of  Ihe  artist  is  dis- 
played. Some  hints  for  creatures  of  this  sort  can  be  observed 
Id  nature  among  the  wild  flowers,  as,  for  instance,  ia  snap- 
dragons and  some  few  other  plants,  which  must  be  combined 
and  developed  with  the  help  of  fanciful  imaginings  by  clever 
draughtsmen.  Such  arabesques  are  called  grotesques  by  the 
ignorant.  They  have  obtained  this  name  of  grotesques  among 
the  modems  through  being  found  in  certain  subterranean 
caverns  in  Rome  bystudents  of  antiquity ;  which  caverns  were 
formerly  chambers,  hot-baths,  cabinets  for  study,  halls,  and 
apartments  of  hke  nature.  The  curious  discovering  them  in 
such  places  (since  the  level  of  the  ground  has  gradually  been 
raised  while  they  have  remained  below,  and  since  in  Rome 
tbese  vaulted  rooms  are  commonly  called  grottoes),  it  has 
followed  tliat  tlic  word  grotesque  is  applied  to  Uie  patterns  I 
have  mentioned.  But  this  is  not  the  right  term  for  them,  in- 
asmuch as  the  ancients,  who  delighted  in  composing  mon- 
sters out  of  goats,  cows,  and  horses,  called  these  chimerical 
hybrids  by  the  name  of  monstei^s ;  and  the  modem  artificers 
of  whom  i  spoke,  fashioned  from  the  foliage  which  they 
copied  monsters  of  hke  nature ;  for  these  the  proper  name 
is  therefore  monsters,  and  not  grotesques.  Well,  then,  I  dc- 
agned  patterns  of  this  kind,  and  filled  them  in  with  gold, 
as  I  have  mentioned ;  and  they  were  far  more  pleasing  to 
the  c>-e  than  the  Turkish. 

It  chanced  at  that  time  that  I  Ughted  upon  some  jars  or  little 

*  Gbhtro,  Mum  maculnluni,  u)d  ciisia,  Ihc  suiil^owur. 
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antique  urns  filled  with  ashes,  and  among  the  ashes  were  some 

ii'on  lings  inlaid  with  gold  (for  the  ancients  also  used  that  art), 
and  in  each  of  the  rings  was  set  a  tiny  cameo  of  shell.  On 
applying  to  men  of  learning,  they  told  me  that  these  rings 
were  worn  as  amulets  by  folk  desirous  of  abiding  with  mind 
unshaken  In  any  extraordinary  circumstance,  whether  of  good 
or  evil  fortune.  Hereupon,  at  the  request  of  certain  noblemen 
who  were  my  friends,  I  undertook  to  fabricate  some  trifling 
rings  of  this  kind  ;  but  I  made  them  of  refined  steel ;  and  after 
they  had  been  well  engraved  and  inlaid  with  gold,  tliey  pro- 
duced a  very  beautiful  effect ;  and  sometimes  a  single  ring 
brought  me  more  than  forty  crowns,  merely  in  payment  for 
my  labour. 

It  was  the  custom  at  that  epoch  to  wear  little  golden  medals, 
upon  which  every  nobleman  or  man  of  qiiality  had  some  device 
or  fancy  of  his  own  engraved  ;  and  these  were  worn  in  the  cap. 
Of  such  pieces  I  made  very  many,  and  found  them  extremely 
difficult  to  work.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  admirable 
craftsman  Caradosso,  who  used  to  make  such  ornaments ;  and 
as  there  were  more  than  one  figure  on  each  piece,  he  asked  at 
least  a  hundred  gold  crowns  for  his  fee.  This  being  so — not, 
however,  because  his  prices  were  so  high,  but  because  he 
worked  so  slowly — I  began  to  be  employed  by  certain  noble- 
men, for  whom,  among  other  things,  I  made  a  medal  in  com- 
petition with  that  great  artist,  and  it  had  four  figures,  upon 
which  I  had  expended  an  infinity  of  labour.  These  men  of 
quality,  when  they  compared  my  piece  with  that  of  the 
famous  Caradosso,  declared  that  mine  was  by  far  the  better 
executed  and  more  beautiful,  and  bade  me  ask  what  I  hked 
as  the  reward  of  my  trouble ;  for  since  I  had  given  them 
such  perfect  satisfaction,  they  wisJied  to  do  the  like  by  me, 
I  replied  that  my  greatest  reward  and  what  I  most  desired 
was  to  have  rivalled  the  masterpieces  of  so  eminent  an  artist ; 
and  that  if  their  lordships  thought  I  had,  I  acknowledged 
myself  to  be  most  amply  rewarded.  With  this  I  took  my 
leave,  and  they  immediately  sent  me  such  a  very  liberal 
present,  that  I  was  well  content ;  indeed  there  grew  in  me  so 
great  a  spirit  to  do  well,  that  to  this  event  1  attribute  what  will 
afterwards  be  related  of  my  progress. 
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I  shall  be  obliged  to  digress  a  little  from  the  history  of  my 
art,  unless  I  were  to  omit  some  annoying  incidents  which  have 
happened  in  the  course  of  my  troubled  career.     One  of  these, 
which  I  am  about  to  describe,  brought  me  into  the  greatest 
risk  of  my  life.     1  have  already  told  tlie  story  of  the  aitists" 
club,  and  of  the  farcical  adventures  which  happened  owing 
to  the  woman  whom  I  mentioned,  Pantasilea,  the  one  who  felt 
for  rae  that  false  and  ftilsome  love.     She  was  furiously  enraged 
because  of  the  pleasant  trick  by  which  I  brought  Diego  to  our 
banquet,  and  she  awore  to  be  revenged  on  mc.     How  she  did 
so  is  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  a  young  man  called  Lutgi 
Puki,  who  had  recently  come  to  Rome,     He  was  the  son  of 
one  of  the  Pulcis,  who  had  been  beheaded  for  incest  with 
his  daughter ;  and  the  youth  possessed  extraordinary  gifts 
for  poetry  together  with  sound  Latin  scholarship;  he  wrote 
well,  was  graceful  in  manners,  and  of  surprising  personal 
beauty ;  he  had  just  left  the  service  of  some  bishop,  whose 
name  1  do  not  remember,  and  was  tlioroughly  tainted  with 
a  very  foul  disease.     While  he  was  yet  a  lad  and  living  in 
Florence,  they  used  in  certain  places  of  the  city  to  meet  to- 
gether during  tlie  nights  of  summer  on  the  public  streets ;  and 
be,  ranking  among  the  best  of  the  improvisatori,  sang  there. 
His  recitations  were  so  admirable,  that  the  divine  Michel 
Agnolo  Buonarroti,  that  prince  of  sculptors  and  of  painters, 
went,  wherever  he  heard  that  he  would  be,  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  and  delight  to  hsten  to  him.    There  was  a  man 
called  Kioto,  a  goldsmith,  very  able  in  his  art,  who,  together 
with  myself,  joined  Buonarroti  upon  these  occasions.'     Thus 
acquaintance  sprang  up  between  me  and  Luigi  Puici ;  and  so, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  he  came,  in  the  miserable  phght 
which  !  have  menfiotied.  to  make  himself  l.-nown  to  me  again 
in  Rome,  beseecliing  me  for  God's  sake  to  help  him.     Moved 
to  compassion  by  his  great  talents,  by  the  love  of  my  father- 
land, and  by  my  own  natural  tenderness  of  heart,  I  took  him 
into  my  house,  and  had  him  medically  treated  in  such  wise 

'  nioto,  of  whom  we  shuU  hcnr  more  herepiflci,  was  a  piominent  tigurp  in 
Ifae  Flotcntioc  wcicly  or  aiiisis.  tnA  a  cclcliiatcil  pisciical  joker.  Vasari  say> 
ifatt  a  foung  man  of  whim  he  had  spoken  ill  tauideted  htm.  Lascn's  Novelle, 
Le  Ctmt,  should  be  sludied  by  those  who  seek  an  Insight  liilo  lliis  curious 
BolKiniit  ot  Ihc  liilccnth  ccnlury. 
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I  tliat,  being  btit  a  yoiitb,  he  soon  regained  bis  bealth.  While 
I  be  was  still  pursuing  bis  cure,  be  never  omitted  his  studies, 
I  and  1  provided  him  with  books  according  to  the  means  at  ray 
I  disposal.  The  result  was  that  Luigi,  recognising  the  great 
I  benefits  he  had  received  from  me,  oftentimes  with  words 
I  and  tears  returned  me  thanks,  protesting  that  if  God  should 
I  ever  put  good  fortune  in  his  way,  be  would  recompense  me  for 
I  my  kindness.  To  this  I  replied  that  1  had  not  done  for  bim 
I  as  much  as  I  desired,  but  only  what  I  could,  and  that  it  was 
I  the  duty  of  human  beings  to  be  mutually  serviceable.  Only 
I  I  suggested  that  be  should  repay  the  service  I  had  rendered 
I  him  by  doing  likewise  to  some  one  who  might  have  the  same 
f        need  of  him  as  he  had  had  of  me. 

The  young  man  in  question  began  to  frequent  the  Court 
of  Rome,  where  he  soon  found  a  situation,  and  emolled  him- 
self in  the  suite  of  a  bishop,  a  man  of  eighty  years,  who  bore 
the  title  of  Gurgensis.'  This  bishop  had  a  nephew  called 
Messer  Giovanni :  he  was  a  nobleman  of  Venice  ;  and  the 
K  said  Messer  Giovanni  made  show  of  marvellous  attachment 
f  to  Luigi  I'ulci's  talents ;  and  under  the  pretence  of  these 
talents,  he  brought  him  as  famiUar  to  himself  as  liis  own  flesh 
and  blood.  Luigi  having  talked  of  me,  and  of  his  great  obU- 
gations  to  me,  with  Messer  Giovanni,  the  latter  expressed  a 
wish  to  make  my  acquaintance.  Thus  then  it  came  to  pass, 
that  when  I  had  upon  a  certain  evening  invited  that  woman 
Pantasilea  to  supper,  and  had  assembled  a  company  of  men 
of  parts  who  were  myfriends,  just  at  Uie  moment  of  our  sitting 
down  to  table,  Messer  Giovanni  and  Luigi  Puici  arrived,  and 
^^  after  some  complimentary  speeches,  they  both  remained  to 

^H  sup  with  us.  The  shameless  strumpet,  casting  her  eyes  upon 
^H  the  young  man's  beauty,  began  at  once  to  lay  her  nets  for  him  ; 
^^1  perceiving  which,  when  the  supper  had  come  to  an  agreeable 
^H  end,  I  took  Luigi  aside,  and  conjured  him,  by  the  benefits  he 
^H  said  he  owed  me,  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  her, 
^^M  To  this  be  answered  :  "  Good  heavens,  Eenvenuto !  do  you 
^^^  then  take  me  for  a  madman?"  1  rejoined  :  "Not  for  a  mad- 
^^1  man,  but  for  a  young  fellow  ; "  and  I  swore  to  him  by  God : 
^^M  "  I  do  not  give  that  woman  the  least  Uioiight  ;  but  for  your 
^^M  sake  I  should  be  sorry  if  through  her  you  came  to  break  your 
^^M         neck."      Upon   these  words  be  vowed  and  prayed  to  God, 

I 


'  GiroliiDu  Baibo,  of  Ihc  nublc  VcDcCisn   family,   Bishop  of  Gurck,  in 
Cuintliia. 
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that,  if  ever  he  but  spoke  with  her,  he  might  upon  the  moment 
break  his  neck.  1  think  the  poor  lad  swore  this  oath  to  God 
with  all  his  heart,  for  hf  did  break  his  neck,  as  I  shall  presently 
relate.  Messer  Giovanni  showed  signs  too  evident  of  loving 
him  in  a  dishonourable  way ;  for  we  began  to  notice  tliat 
lAiigi  had  new  suits  of  silk  and  velvet  every  morning,  and 
it  was  known  that  he  abandoned  himself  altogether  lo  bad 
courses.  He  neglected  his  tine  talents,  and  pretended  not 
to  see  or  recognise  me,  because  I  had  once  rebuked  him,  and 
tdd  him  he  was  giving  his  soul  to  foul  vices,  which  would 
make  him  break  his  neck,  as  he  had  vowed. 


XXXIII 

Now  Messer  Giovanni  bought  his  favourite  a  very  fine  black 

horse,  for  which  he  paid  150  crowns.   The  beast  was  admirably 

trained  to  hand,  so  that  Luigi  could  go  daily  to  caracole  around 

Ihc  lodgings  of  that  prostitute  Pantasilea.      Though  I  took 

notice  of  this,  I  paid  it  no  attention,  only  remarking  that  all 

tilings  acted  as  their  nature  prompted ;  and  meanwhile  I  gave 

my  whole  mind  to  my  studies.     It  came  to  pass  one  Sunday 

evening  that  we  were  invited  to  sup  together  with  the  Sienese 

sculptor,  Michel  Agnolo,and  the  time  of  the  year  was  summer. 

Bachiacca,  of  whom  I  have  ahready  spoken,  was  present  at  the 

party  ;  and  he  had  brought  vrith  him  his  old  flame,  Pantasilea, 

When  we  were  at  table,  she  sat  between  me  and  Bachi.acca ; 

but  in  the  very  middle  of  the  banquet  she  rose,  and  excused 

bCTsell  upon  the  pretext  of  a  natural  need,  saying  she  would 

speedily    return.      We,   meanwhile,  continued    talking    very 

agreeably  and  supping  ;  but  she  remained  an  unaccountably 

long  time  absent.     It  chanced  that,  keeping  my  ears  open,  I 

thought  I  heai'd  a  sort  of  subdued  tittering  in  the  street  below. 

I  had  a  knife  in  hand,  which  I  was  using  for  my  service  at 

the  tabic.    The  window  was  so  close  to  where  I  sat,  that,  by 

merdy  nsing,  I  could  see  Luigi  in  the  street,  together  with 

Pantasilea ;  and  I  heard  Luigi  saying :  "  OIi,  if  tliat  devil 

BenvcDUto  only  saw  us,  shouldn't  we  just  catch  it  I"     She 

aoswered  1  "  Have  no  fear  ;  only  hsten  to  the  coise  they're 

making  ;  we  are  the  last  thing  they're  Uiinking  of."     At  these 

words,  having  made  them  both  well  out,  I  leaped  from  the 

window,  and  took  Luigi  by  the  cape  ;  and  certainly  I  should 


I 
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then  liave  Icilled  him  with  the  knife  I  held,  but  that  he  was 
riding  a  white  horse,  to  which  he  chipped  spurs,  leaving  his 
cape  in  my  grasp,  in  order  to  preserve  his  life.  Pantasilea 
took  to  her  heels  in  the  direction  of  a  ueighbonring  church. 
The  company  at  supper  rose  immediately,  and  came  down, 
entreating  me  in  a  body  to  refrain  from  putting  myself  and 
them  to  inconvenience  for  a  strumpet,  I  told  then)  tliat  I 
shoidd  not  have  let  myself  be  moved  on  her  account,  but 
that  I  was  bent  on  punishing  the  infamous  young  man,  who 
showed  how  hide  he  regarded  me.  Accordingly  I  would  not 
yield  to  the  remonstrances  of  those  ingenious  and  worthy 
men,  but  took  my  sword,  and  went  alone  toward  Prati : — 
the  house  where  we  were  supping,  I  should  say,  stood  close 
to  the  Castello  gate,  which  led  to  Prati.'  Walking  thus  upon 
the  road  to  Prati,  I  had  not  gone  far  before  the  sun  sank,  and  1 
re-entered  Rome  itself  at  a  slow  pace.  Night  had  fallen  ;  dark- 
■ness  had  come  on  ;  but  the  gates  of  Rome  were  not  yet  shut. 

Toward  two  hours  after  sunset,  I  walked  along  Pantasilea's 
lodging,  with  the  intention,  if  Luigi  Puici  were  there,  of  doing 
something  to  the  discontent  of  both.  When  I  heard  and  saw 
that  no  one  but  a  poor  servant-girl  called  Canida  was  in  the 
house,  I  went  to  put  away  my  cloak  and  the  scabbard  of  my 
sword,  and  then  returned  to  the  house,  which  stood  behind  the 
Banchi  on  the  river  Tiber.  Just  opposite  stretched  a  garden 
belonging  to  an  innkeeper  called  Romolo.  It  was  enclosed 
by  a  thick  hedge  of  thorns,  in  which  I  hid  myself,  standing 
upright,  and  waiting  till  the  woman  came  back  with  Luigi. 
After  keeping  watch  awhile  there,  my  friend  Bachiacca  crept 
up  to  me  i  whether  led  by  his  own  suspicions  or  by  the  advice 
of  others,  I  cannot  say.  In  a  low  voice  he  called  out  to  me  : 
"  Gossip  "  (for  so  we  used  to  name  ourselves  for  fun);  and  tlien 
he  prayed  me  for  God's  love,  using  the  words  whicli  follow, 
with  tears  in  the  tone  of  his  voice :  "  Dear  gossip,  I  entreat 
you  not  to  injure  that  poor  girl ;  she  at  least  has  erred  in  no 
wise  in  this  matter— no,  not  at  all."  When  I  heard  what  he 
was  saying,  I  replied  ;  "  If  you  don't  take  yourself  off  now,  at 
this  first  word  I  utter,  I  will  bring  my  sword  here  down  upon 
your  head."     Overwhelmed  with  friglit,  my  poor  gossip  was 

'  The  Pofla  CaslcUa  was  the  gate  called  afler  (he  Cnslle  o(  S.  Angelow 
Prati,  so  far  ss  1  can  cnakc  utit.  was  an  upen  sjiacs  bclw<:i;n  Ihe  Boru^  and  tin 
Bridge  of  S.  Angelu.  In  order  to  get  inside  Ruine  iistdf,  Cellini  had  lo  pu* 
a  second  gate.  Hia  nwa  lodging  anii  Pantasilea's  liousi-  wcte  in  Ihc  quutet 
of  tlie  Uianciii,  wliere  a.re  nuw  itic  Via  (iiutia  and  Via  dc'  Biincbi  Vccclii. 
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suddcDiy  taken  ill  with  the  colic,  and  withdrew  to  ease  him- 
self apart;  indeed,  he  could  not  but  obey  the  call.  There 
was  a  glorious  heaven  of  stars,  which  shed  good  light  to 
sec  by.  All  of  a  sudden  I  was  aware  of  the  noise  of  many 
horses  ;  they  were  coming  toward  me  from  the  one  side  and 
th«  other.  It  turned  out  to  l)e  Luigi  and  Pantasilea,  attended 
by  a  certain  Messer  Benvegnato  of  Perugia,  who  was  cham- 
bcrLiin  to  Pope  Clement,  and  followed  by  four  doughty  cap- 
tains of  Perugia,  with  some  other  valiant  soldiers  in  the 
BoK'er  of  youth  ;  altogether  reclconed,  there  were  more  than 
twelve  swords.  When  I  understood  the  matter,  and  saw 
not  how  to  fly,  1  did  my  best  to  crouch  into  the  hedge.  But 
the  thorns  pricked  and  hurt  me,  goading  me  to  madness 
like  a  bull  j  and  I  had  half  resolved  to  t;ike  a  le;ip  and  hazard 
my  escape.  Just  then  Luigi,  with  his  arm  roujid  Pantasilea's 
neck,  was  heard  crying  :  "  I  must  kiss  you  once  again,  if  only 
to  insult  diat  traitor  Benvenuto."  At  that  moment,  annoyed 
as  I  was  by  the  prickles,  and  irritated  by  the  young  man's 
words,  I  sprang  forth,  lifted  my  sword  on  high,  and  shouted 
at  the  top  of  my  voice  ;  "  You  are  all  dead  folk  ! "  My  blow 
descended  on  the  shoulder  of  Luigi ;  but  the  satyrs  who 
doted  Oil  him,  had  steeled  his  person  round  with  coats  of 
mail  and  sucli-like  villainous  defences ;  still  the  stroke  fell 
witli  crushing  force.  Swerving  aside,  the  sword  hit  Pantasilea 
full  in  nose  and  mouth.  Both  she  and  Luigi  grovelled  on 
the  ground,  while  Bachiacca,  wJtli  his  breeches  down  to 
beels,  screamed  out  and  ran  away.  Then  1  turned  upon  the 
others  boldly  with  my  sword ;  and  those  valiant  fellows, 
bearing  a  sudden  commotion  in  the  tavern,  tliought  there 
was  an  army  coming  of  a  hundred  men  ;  and  though  they 
drew thdr  swords  with  spirit,  yet  two  horses  which  had  taken 
bight  in  the  tumult  ca^t  them  into  such  disorder  that  a 
couple  of  the  best  riders  were  thrown,  and  the  remainder 
took  to  flight.  I,  seeing  that  the  affair  was  turning  out  well 
for  roe.  ran  as  qnickly  as  I  could,  and  came  off  with  honour 
from  the  engagement,  not  wishing  to  tempt  fortune  more 
than  was  my  duty.  During  this  hurly-burly,  some  of  the 
soldiers  and  captains  wounded  themselves  with  their  own 
arms;  and  Messer  Benvegnato,  the  Pope's  chamberlain,  wa^ 
kicked  and  trampled  by  his  mule.  One  of  the  servants  also, 
who  had  drawn  his  sword,  fell  down  together  with  his  master, 
and  wounded  him  badly  in  the  baud.      Maddened  by  the 
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pain,  he  swore  louder  than  all  the  rest  in  his  Perugian 
jargon,  crying  out :  "  By  the  body  of  God,  I  will  take  care  that 
Benvegnatfi  teaches  Benvenuto  how  to  live."  He  afterwards 
commissioned  one  of  the  capt^ns  who  were  with  him  (hraver 
perhaps  than  the  others,  but  with  less  aplomb,  as  being  but 
a  youth)  to  seek  rae  out.  The  fellow  came  to  visit  me  in 
the  place  of  my  retirement ;  that  was  the  palace  of  a  great 
Neapolitan  nobleman,  who  had  become  acquainted  with 
me  in  my  art,  and  had  besides  taken  a  fancy  to  me  because 
of  my  physical  and  mental  aptitude  for  lighting,  to  which  my 
lord  himself  was  personally  well  incHned.  So,  then,  finding 
myself  made  much  of,  and  being  precisely  in  my  element,  1 
gave  such  answer  to  the  captain  as  I  think  must  have  made 
him  earnestly  repent  of  having  come  to  look  me  up.  After  a 
few  days,  when  the  wounds  of  Luigi,  and  the  strumpet,  and 
the  rest  were  healing,  this  great  Neapolitan  nobleman  received 
overtures  from  Messer  Benvegnato ;  for  the  prelate's  anger 
had  cooled,  and  he  proposed  to  ratify  a  peace  between  me 
and  Luigi  and  the  soldiers,  who  had  personally  no  quarrel 
with  me,  and  only  wished  to  make  my  acquaintance.  Ac- 
cordingly my  friend  the  nobleman  rephed  that  lie  would 
bring  me  where  they  chose  to  appoint,  and  that  he  was  very 
willing  to  effect  a  reconcihation.  He  stipulated  that  no  words 
should  be  bandied  about  on  either  side,  seeing  that  would  be 
little  to  their  credit;  it  was  enough  to  go  through  tlie  form 
of  drinking  together  and  exchanging  kisses ;  he  for  his  part 
undertook  to  do  the  talking,  and  promised  to  settle  the  matter 
to  their  honour.  This  arrangement  was  carried  out.  On 
Thursday  evening  my  protector  took  me  to  the  house  of 
Messer  Benvegnato,  where  all  the  soldiers  who  had  been 
present  at  that  discomfiture  were  assembled,  and  already 
seated  at  table.  My  nobleman  was  attended  by  Itiirty  brave 
fellows,  all  well  armed  ;  a  circumstance  which  Messer  Ben- 
vegnato  had  not  anticipated.  Wlien  we  came  into  the  hall, 
he  walking  first,  I  following,  he  spake  to  this  effect:  "God 
save  you,  gentlemen  ;  we  have  come  to  see  you,  I  and 
Benvenuto,  whom  I  love  like  my  own  brother ;  and  we  are 
ready  to  do  whatever  you  propose."  Messer  Benvegnato, 
seeing  the  hall  fill  with  such  a  crowd  of  men,  called  out :  "  It 
is  only  peace,  and  nothing  else,  we  ask  of  you."  Accordingly 
he  promised  that  the  governor  of  Rome  and  his  catchpoles 
should  give  me  no  trouble.    Then  we  made  peace,  and  I 
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returned  to  my  shop,  where  I  could  not  stay  .in  hour  without 
that  Neapolitan  nobleman  either  coming  to  see  me  or  sending 
for  me. 

Meanwhile  Luigi  Puici,  having  recovered  from  his  wound, 
tode  every  (lay  upon  tlie  bliick  horse  which  was  so  well 
trained  to  heel  and  bridle.  One  day,  among  otlieis,  after  it 
bad  rained  a  httle,  and  he  was  making  his  horse  curvet  jugt 
before  Pantasilea's  door,  he  slipped  and  fell,  with  the  horse 
upon  him.  His  right  leg  was  broken  short  off  in  the  thigh  ; 
and  after  a  few  days  he  died  there  in  Pantasilea's  lodgings, 
discharging  thus  the  vow  he  registered  so  heartily  to  Heaven. 
Even  so  may  it  be  seen  that  God  keeps  account  of  the  good 

The  whole  world  was  now  in  warfare.'  Pope  Clement  had 
sent  to  gel  some  troops  from  Giov-aimi  de'  Medici,  and  when 
they  came,  they  made  such  disturbances  in  Rome,  that  it  was 
ill  living  in  open  shops.'  On  this  account  I  retired  to  a  good 
snug  house  behind  the  Banchi,  where  I  worked  for  all  the 
friends  I  had  acquired.  Since  I  produced  few  things  of  much 
importance  at  that  period,  I  need  not  waste  time  in  talking 
about  thera,  I  took  nmch  pleasure  in  music  and  amusements 
of  the  kind.  On  the  death  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  in  Lombardy, 
the  Pope,  at  the  advice  of  Messer  Jacopo  Salviati,  dismissed 
the  five  bands  he  had  engaged ;  and  when  the  Constable 
of  Bourbon  knew  there  were  no  troops  in  Rome,  he  pushed 
his  army  with  the  utmost  energy  up  to  the  city.  The  whole 
of  Rome  upon  this  flew  to  arms.  1  happened  to  be  intimate 
with  Alesaandro,  the  son  of  Piero  del  Bene,  who,  at  the  time 
when  the  Colonnesi  entered  Rome,  had  requested  me  to  guard 
his  palace."  On  this  more  serious  occasion,  therefore,  he 
praj-cd  me  to  enlist  fifty  comrades  for  the  protection  of  the 

'  Wu  hftd  tircikcn  out  in  ijit  belweec  CharltsV.  and  Francis  L,  which 
dioarbeil  «II  Europe  .and  involved  liie  Stales  of  Italy  in  serious  complications. 
At  lh«  moniciil  when  this  chapicr  opens,  the  Impctialist  army  under  the 
Constable  of  Buirrbun  w.i^  inaidiing  npin  Kome  in  1527- 

•  Thoe  troopx  enlticd  Rome  in  October  IS^S.  They  were  disbanded  in 
Haich  l^ij- 

'  Cellini  bete  refen  to  the  itttack  made  upon  Rnme  by  the  gieat  Gbibe1!iiiii 
honie  of  Coloniu,  led  by  theic  ehief  captain,  Pompeii,  in  Septembei  r536. 
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said  house,  appointing  me  their  captain,  as  I  had  been  when 
the  Colonnesi  came.  So  I  coDected  fifty  young  men  of  the 
highest  courage,  and  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  his  palace, 
with  good  pay  and  excellent  appointments. 

Bourbon's  army  had  now  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Rome, 
and  Alessandro  begged  me  to  go  with  him  to  reconnoitre. 
So  we  went  with  one  of  the  stoutest  fellows  in  our  company ; 
and  on  the  way  a  youth  called  Cecchino  della  Casa  joined 
himself  to  us.  On  reaching  the  walls  by  the  Campo  Santo, 
we  could  see  that  famous  army,  which  was  making  every 
effort  to  enter  the  town.  Upon  the  ramparts  where  we  took 
our  station,  several  young  men  were  lying  killed  by  the  be- 
siegere ;  the  battle  raged  there  desperately,  and  there  was  the 
densest  fog  imaginable.  I  tinned  to  Alessandro  and  said : 
"  I-et  us  go  home  as  soon  as  we  can,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  here  ;  you  see  the  enemies  are  mounting,  and  our 
men  are  in  flight."  Alessandro,  in  a  panic,  cried :  "Would 
God  that  we  had  never  come  here  !"  and  turned  in  maddest 
haste  to  fly.  I  took  him  up  somewhat  sharply  with  these 
words :  "  Since  you  have  brought  me  here,  I  must  perform 
some  action  worthy  of  a  man  ; "  and  directing  my  arquebuse 
where  I  saw  tlie  thickest  and  most  serried  troop  of  tighting 
men,  I  aimed  exactly  at  one  whom.  I  remarked  to  be  higher 
than  the  rest :  the  fog  prevented  me  from  being  certain 
whether  he  was  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  Then  I  turned  to 
Alessandro  and  Cecchino,  and  bade  them  discharge  their 
arquebuses,  showing  them  how  to  avoid  being  hit  by  the 
besiegers.  When  we  had  fired  two  rounds  apiece,  I  crept 
cautiously  up  to  the  wall,  and  observing  among  the  enemy  a 
most  extraordinary  confusion,  I  discovered  afterwards  that 
one  of  our  shots  had  killed  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  ;  and 
from  what  I  subsequently  learned,  he  was  the  man  whom 
I  had  first  noticed  above  the  heads  of  the  rest.' 

Quitting  our  position  on  the  ramparts,  we  crossed  the  Campo 

They  look  possessionof  lliecily  and  drove  Clemenl  inio  iheCasLleol  S.  Angclii, 
where  Ihey  forced  him  to  agree  to  Terms  favoming  Ibe  Imperial  cause.  It  ww 
cuslomnry  fot  Roman  gentieoien  lo  liire  biavi  for  the  defeuce  ol  Iheir  psUcd 
when  any  exttnoTdinsty  dislitibaiicF  was  expeclEd,  &s,  for  cumiiple,  upon  the 
Viiealion  of  the  Pupal  Chair. 

'  All  historians  of  tlie  sack  of  Rome  agree  in  saying  thai  Bourbon  wai  ihot 
dead  while  placing  luddeis  again 5I  the  outworks  near  the  .shop  Cellini  menltons. 
Bui  [he  honour  of  fiiinj;  the  ni(jucl)iiK  which  brouEhl  him  down  cannot  be 
assigned  10  any  one  in  partictilat.  Very  different  stones  were  current  OD  Ihc 
Eubject.     See  Gregoroviua,  Staiil  Rom,  vol.  viii.  p  JM 


Santo,  and  entered  tbc  dty  by  St.  Peter's ;  then  coining  out 
exactly  at  the  chnrch  of  Santo  Agnolo,  we  got  with  the  greatest 
difBculty  to  the  great  gate  of  the  castle ;  for  the  generals  Renzo 
di  Ceri  and  Omzio  Bsglioni  were  wounding  and  slaughtering 
everj'bndy  who  abandoned  the  defence  of  tlie  walls.'  By  the 
time  we  had  reached  the  great  gate,  part  of  the  foenien  had 
already  entered  Rome,  and  we  had  them  in  our  rear.  The 
castellan  h.id  ordered  the  portcullis  to  be  lowered,  in  order 
to  do  which  they  cleared  a  little  space,  and  this  enabled  us 
four  to  get  inside.  On  the  instant  that  1  entered,  the  captain 
Paltone  de'  Medici  claimed  me  as  being  of  the  Papal  house- 
hold, and  forced  me  to  abandon  Alessandro,  which  1  had  to 
do,  much  against  my  will.  I  ascended  to  the  keep,  and  at  the 
same  instinl  Pope  Clement  came  in  through  the  corridors 
into  the  castle ;  he  had  refused  to  leave  the  palace  of  St  Peter 
earlier,  being  unable  to  believe  that  his  enemies  would  effect 
their  entrance  into  Rome.'  Having  got  into  the  castle  in  this 
way,  I  attached  myself  to  certain  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
Mrere  under  the  command  of  a  bombardier  called  GiuUano 
Kiorentino.  Leaning  there  against  the  battlements,  the  un- 
happy man  could  see  his  poor  house  being  sacked,  and  hit 
wife  and  children  outraged ;  fearing  to  strike  his  own  folk, 
li^  dared  not  discharge  the  cannon,  and  flinging  the  burning 
fuse  upon  the  ground,  he  wept  as  though  his  heart  would 
break,  and  tore  his  cheeks  with  both  his  hands.'  Some  of 
the  other  bombardiers  were  behaving  in  like  manner ;  seeing 
whicli,  [  look  one  of  the  matches,  and  got  the  assistance  of 
3  few  men  who  were  not  overcome  by  their  emotions.  I 
aimed  some  swivels  and  falconets  at  points  where  1  saw  it 

'  For  RuQio  di  Cni  see  above,  p.  43,  Ondo  Baglioni,  0/  Ihe  semi-ininceljf 
i'enigian  family,  wm  i  distinguished  Contlollicrc.  lie  Kub5cqu«iilly  Oblained 
the  ciptiincy  of  the  Bande  NeiF.  and  died  lighting  neai  Naples  iti  152S. 
Onuo  iniildielcd  several  of  hb  eoUEtna  in  Qider  I0  acquire  the  lordship  of 
Pnugia.  His  brother  MAlalcsta  undertook  to  defend  Florenee  in  the  siege 
of  15JO1  unil  sold  the  city  by  tieasoD  (o  Clenieot. 

*  OUitio,  in  his  Life  of  the  Cardinal  Ptospero  Coloaoa.  rektes  bow  he 
•ommponiecl  Clement  in  his  flight  fiom  the  Vatican  to  the  castle.  While 
r**™C  tonii-  open  portions  uf  the  gallery,  tie  threw  his  viulel  manlle  itnd 
cap  aa  *  Monagcore  over  the  white  stole  of  the  I'octiff,  (or  fear  he  might  be 
fJioc  «l  by  the  soldiers  in  the  streets  below, 

'  Tbc  short  Bulobiogrttphy  of  Raifaello  da  Memtelupn,  a  mta  in  mitny 
tc^pecti  icserobling  CeJIini.  eonfiims  Mi  part  of  our  author's  narrative.  It 
in  unr  of  Ihe  miMl  inleiesliog  pieces  of  evidence  regarding  what  went  on 
iiuiilc  iJic  Ol'lln  duiitig  the  suck  of  Runic.  Montdupo  was  also  a  gunner, 
tPrd  comniKnilei]  ty.'i>  pici;e9. 
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would  be  useful,  and  killed  with  them  a  good  number  of  llie 
enemy.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  the  troops  who  poured  into 
Rome  that  morning,  and  were  marching  straight  upon  the 
Cdstle,  might  possibly  have  entered  it  with  ease,  because  the 
artillery  was  doing  them  no  damage.  I  went  on  tiring  under 
the  eyes  of  several  cardinals  and  lords,  who  kept  blessing  me 
and  giving  nie  the  heartiest  encouragement.  In  my  enthusiasm 
I  strove  to  achieve  the  impossible ;  let  it  suffice  that  it  was  I 
who  saved  the  castle  that  morning,  and  brought  the  other 
bombardiers  back  to  their  duty,'  I  worked  hard  the  whole 
of  that  day ;  and  when  the  evening  came,  while  the  army  was 
marching  into  Rome  through  the  Trastevere,  Pope  Clement 
appointed  a  great  Roman  nobleman  named  Antonio  Santa- 
croce  to  be  captain  of  all  the  gunners.  The  first  tiling  ttiis 
man  did  was  to  come  to  me,  and  having  greeted  me  with 
the  utmost  kindness,  he  stationed  me  with  five  fine  pieces 
of  artillery  on  the  highest  point  of  the  castle,  to  which  the 
name  of  the  Angel  specially  belongs.  This  circular  eminence 
goes  round  the  castle,  and  surveys  both  Prati  and  the  town  of 
Rome.  The  captain  put  under  my  orders  enough  men  to  help 
in  managing  my  guns,  and  having  seen  me  paid  in  advance, 
he  gave  me  rations  of  bread  and  a  little  wine,  and  begged  me 
to  go  forward  as  1  had  begun.  I  was  perhaps  more  inclined 
by  nature  to  the  profession  of  arms  than  to  the  one  I  had 
adopted,  and  I  took  such  pleasure  in  its  duties  that  I  dis- 
charged them  better  than  those  of  my  own  art.  Night  came, 
the  enemy  had  entered  Rome,  and  we  who  were  in  the  castle 
(especially  myself,  who  have  always  taken  pleasure  in  extra- 
ordinary sights)  stayed  gazing  on  the  indescribable  scene  of 
tumult  and  conllagration  in  the  streets  below.  People  who 
were  anywhere  else  but  where  we  were,  could  not  have  formed 
the  least  imagination  of  what  it  was.  1  will  not,  however,  set 
myself  to  describe  that  tragedy,  but  will  content  myself  with 
continuing  the  history  of  my  own  life  and  the  circumstance* 
which  properly  belong  to  it. 


bnn«      I 


This  is  an  inalaoce  of  Cellini's  exaggeration.  He  diil  mote  than  yeomnn'i 
teivicc,  no  duubl,  ilut  we  laumot  believe  that,  without  bim,  the  caslle  would 
have  bccD  ultcn. 
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Daring  the  course  of  my  artillery  practice,  which  I  never 
intermitted  througli  tlie  whole  month  passed  by  us  beleaguered 
in  the  castle,  I  met  with  a  great  many  very  striking  accidents, 
all  of  them  worthy  to  be  related.  But  since  1  do  not  care  to 
be  too  prolix,  or  to  exhibit  myself  outside  the  sphere  of  my 
profession,  I  will  omit  the  larger  part  of  them,  only  touching 
upon  those  I  cannot  well  neglect,  which  shall  be  the  fewest  in 
i]uinber  and  tlie  most  remarkable.  The  tirst  which  comes  to 
hand  is  this :  Messer  Antonio  Santacroce  bad  made  me  come 
down  from  the  Angel,  in  order  to  fire  on  some  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  certain  of  our  besiegers  had  been 
seen  to  enter.  While  I  was  firing,  a  cannon  shot  reached  me, 
which  hit  the  angle  of  a  battlement,  and  carried  off  enough 
of  it  to  be  the  cause  why  I  sustained  no  injury.  The  whole 
mass  struck  me  in  the  chest  and  took  my  breath  away.  1  lay 
stretched  upon  the  ground  like  a  dead  man,  and  could  hear 
what  the  bystanders  were  saying.  Among  them  all,  Messer 
Antonio  Santacroce  lamented  greatly,  exclaiming:  "Alas, 
alas !  we  have  lost  the  best  defender  that  we  had."  Attracted 
by  the  uproar,  one  of  my  comrades  ran  up ;  he  was  called 
G  i  an  franc  e  SCO,  and  was  a  bandsnian,  but  was  far  more  naturally 
given  to  medicine  than  to  music.  On  the  spot  he  flew  off, 
crying  for  a  stoop  of  the  very  best  Greek  wine.  Then  he 
made  a  tile  red-hot,  and  cast  upon  it  a  good  handful  of  worm- 
wood ;  after  which  be  sprinkled  the  Greek  wine  ;  and  when 
the  wormwood  was  well  soaked,  he  laid  it  on  my  breast,  just 
where  the  bruise  was  visible  to  all.  Such  was  the  virtue  of 
the  wonnwood  that  I  immediately  regained  my  scattered 
faculties.  1  wanted  to  begin  to  speak,  but  could  not ;  for 
some  stupid  soldiers  had  filled  my  mouth  with  earth,  imagin- 
ing that  by  so  doing  they  were  giving  me  the  sacrament ;  and 
indeed  they  were  more  like  to  have  excommunicated  me, 
since  [  could  with  difficulty  come  to  myself  again,  the  earth 
doing  me  more  mischief  than  the  blow.  However,  1  escaped 
that  danger,  and  returned  to  the  rage  and  furj'  of  the  guns, 
pursuing  my  work  there  with  all  the  ability  and  eagerness 
that  1  could  summon. 

Pope  Clement,  by  this,  had  sent  to  demand  assistance  from 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  was  with  the  troops  of  Venice  ;  he 
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commissioned  the  envoy  to  tell  his  Excellency  that  the  Castle 
of  S.  Angelo  would  send  up  every  evening  three  beacons  from 
its  summit,  accompanied  by  three  discharges  of  the  cannon 
thrice  repeated,  and  that  so  long  as  this  sigoal  was  contiaued, 
he  might  take  for  granted  that  the  caslle  had  not  yielded. 
I  was  charged  with  lighting  the  beacons  and  firing  the  guns 
for  this  purpose ;  and  all  this  while  !  pointed  my  artillery 
by  day  upon  the  places  where  mischief  could  be  done.  The 
Pope,  in  consequence,  began  to  regard  me  with  still  greater 
favour,  because  he  saw  that  I  discharged  my  functions  as 
inteUigently  as  the  task  demanded.  Aid  from  the  Duke  of 
Urbiuo  never  came ;  on  which,  as  it  is  not  my  business,  I 
will  make  no  further  comment.* 
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While  1  was  at  work  upon  that  diabohcal  task  of  mine, 
there  came  from  time  to  time  to  watch  me  some  of  the 
cardinals  who  were  invested  in  the  castle ;  and  most  fre- 
quently the  Cardinal  of  Ravenna  and  the  Cardinal  de'  Gaddi.' 
I  often  told  them  not  to  show  themselves,  since  their  nasty 
red  caps  gave  a  fair  mark  to  our  enemies.  From  neigh- 
bouring buildings,  such  as  the  Torre  de'  Bini,  we  ran  great 
peril  when  they  were  there ;  and  at  last  I  had  them  locked 
off,  and  gained  thereby  their  deep  ill-will.  I  frequently  re- 
ceived visits  also  from  the  general,  Orazio  BagUoni,  who  was 
very  well  affected  toward  me.  One  day  while  he  was  talking 
with  me,  he  noticed  something  going  forward  in  a  drinking- 
place  outside  the  Porta  di  Castello,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Baccanello.  This  tavern  had  for  sign  a  sun  painted  between 
two  windows,  of  a  bright  red  colour.     The  windows  being 

'  Francesco  Maiia  della  Rovere,  Duke  of  Urbino,  commanded  n  eonadcr- 
able  army  as  general  of  tbe  Church,  nnd  was  now  acting  foi  Venice.  Why  he 
effected  no  diversion  while  ihe  Imperial  troops  were  marching  upon  Rome,  and 
why  he  delayeil  to  relieve  Ihe  city,  was  never  properly  eipbined.  Follt  altri- 
butcd  hia  impotent  conduct  paclly  lo  a  natuiaJ  sluggishness  in  warfare,  and 
partly  to  his  hatred  for  Xhe  house  of  Medici.  Leo  X.  had  deprived  liim  of  hii 
dukedom,  and  given  it  lo  a  Medicean  prince.  It  is  lo  this  that  Cellini  pro- 
bably refers  in  the  caulions  phrase  which  ends  tbe  dinpler. 

'  Bciii'Jrllo  Accolti  of  AicEio,  Arcbbishop  of  Ravenna  in  15*4,  obluned 
the  bat  in  1527,  three  days  before  the  sack  of  Rome.  He  was  a,  dittin^iiJied 
man  of  letters.  Niccolb  Gaitdi  was  created  Cnidinal  on  the  same  day  at 
Accolti.     We  shall  hear  more  of  him  in  Cellini's  pages. 
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closed,  Sij^or  Orazio  concluded  that  a  band  of  soldiers  were 
carousing  at  table  just  between  them  and  behind  the  sun. 
So  he  said  to  me  :  "  Benvenuto,  if  you  tliink  that  you  could  hit 
that  wall  an  ell's  breadth  from  the  sun  with  your  demi-cannon 
here,  I  believe  you  would  be  doing  a  good  stroke  of  business, 
for  there  is  a  great  commotion  there,  and  men  of  much  im- 
portance must  probably  be  inside  the  house."  1  answered 
that  I  felt  quite  capable  of  hitting  the  sun  in  its  centre,  but 
that  a  barrd  full  of  atones,  which  was  standing  close  to  the 
muzzle  of  tlie  gun,  might  be  knocked  down  by  the  shock 
of  the  discharge  and  the  blast  of  the  artillery.  He  rejoined : 
"  Don't  waste  time,  Benvenuto.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
possible,  where  it  is  standing,  that  the  cannon's  blast  should 
bring  it  down ;  and  even  if  it  were  to  fall,  and  the  Pope 
himself  was  underneath,  the  mischief  would  not  be  so  great 
as  you  imagine.  Fire,  then,  only  fire ! "  Taking  no  more 
thought  about  it,  I  struck  the  sun  in  the  centre,  exactly  as  I 
said  I  should.  The  cask  was  dislodged,  as  I  predicted,  and 
fell  precisely  between  Cardinal  Farnese  and  Messer  Jacopo 
Salviati.'  It  might  very  well  have  dashed  out  the  brains  of 
both  of  them,  except  that  just  at  that  very  moment  Famese 
was  leproaching  Salviati  with  having  caused  the  sack  of 
Rome,  and  while  they  stood  apart  from  one  another  to  ex- 
change opprobrious  remarks,  my  gabion  fell  witliout  destroy- 
ing them.  When  he  heard  the  uproar  in  the  court  below, 
good  Signor  Orazio  dashed  off  in  a  hurry ;  and  I,  thrusting  my 
nedc  forward  where  the  cask  had  fallen,  heard  some  people 
saying:  "It  would  not  be  a  bad  job  to  kill  that  gimner!" 
Upon  this  I  turned  two  falconets  toward  the  staircase,  with 
mind  resolved  to  let  blaze  on  the  first  man  who  attempted 
to  come  up.  The  household  of  Cardinal  Farnese  must  have 
received  orders  to  go  and  do  me  some  injury ;  accordingly 
I  prepared  to  receive  them,  with  a  hghted  match  in  hand. 
Recognising  some  who  were  approaching,  I  called  out ;  "  You 
lazy  lubbers,  if  you  don't  padc  off  from  there,  and  if  but  a 
man's  child  among  you  dares  to  touch  the  staircase,  1  have 
got  two  cannon  loaded,  which  will  blow  you  into  powder. 
Go  and  tell  the  Cardinal  that  I  was  acting  at  the  order  of 
superior  officers,  and  that  what  we  have  done  and  are  doing 

*  AlfcftAiidxi  Karnese,   Dcaji  oE  ihc  S^c^reil  College,  and  aficrwartts    Pc>pc 
pMil  111.     OtG'incvfn  Salviati  v/e  have  altcmJy  lieaid,  p.  lo. 
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is  in  defence  of  them  priests,'  and  not  to  hurt  them."  They 
made  away ;  and  then  came  Signor  Orazio  Baglioni,  running. 
I  bade  him  stand  back,  else  I'd  murder  him  ;  for  I  knew  very 
well  who  he  was.  He  drew  back  a  little,  not  without  a  certain 
show  of  (ear,  and  called  out :  "  Benvenuto,  I  am  your  friend  ! " 
To  this  I  answered  :  "  Sir,  come  up,  but  come  alone,  and  then 
come  as  you  like."  The  general,  who  was  a  man  of  mighty 
pridi:,  stood  still  a  moment,  and  then  said  angrily :  "  I  have  a 
good  mind  not  to  come  up  again,  and  to  do  quite  the  opposite 
of  that  which  I  intended  toward  you."  I  replied  that  just  as  I 
was  put  there  to  defend  my  neighbours,  I  was  equally  well 
able  to  defend  myself  too.  He  said  that  he  was  coming 
alone ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  stiirs,  his 
features  were  more  discomposed  than  I  thought  reasonable. 
So  I  kept  my  hand  upon  my  sword,  and  stood  eyeing  him 
askance.  Upon  this  he  began  to  laugh,  and  the  colour 
coming  back  into  his  face,  he  said  to  me  with  the  most 
pleasant  manner:  "Friend  Benvenuto,  I  bear  you  as  great 
love  as  I  have  it  in  my  heart  to  give  ;  and  in  God's  good 
time  I  will  render  you  proof  of  this.  Would  to  God  that 
you  had  killed  those  two  rascals  ;  for  one  of  them  is  the 
cause  of  all  this  trouble,  and  the  day  perchance  will  come 
when  the  other  will  be  found  the  cause  of  something  even 
worse."  He  then  begged  me,  if  I  should  be  asked,  not  to 
say  that  he  was  with  me  when  I  fired  the  gun  ;  and  for  the 
rest  bade  me  be  of  good  cheer.  The  commotion  which  the 
affair  made  was  enormous,  and  lasted  a  long  while.  How- 
ever, I  will  not  enlarge  upon  it  further,  only  adding  that  I 
was  within  an  inch  of  revenging  my  father  on  Messer  Jacopo 
Salviati,  who  had  grievously  injured  him,  according  to  my 
father's  frequent  complaints.  As  it  was,  unwittingly  I  gave 
the  fellow  a  great  fright.  Of  Famese  I  shall  say  nothing 
here,  because  it  will  appear  in  its  proper  place  how  well  it 
would  have  been  if  I  had  killed  him, 
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I  pursued  my  business  of  artilleryman,  and  every  day  per- 
formed some  extraordinary  feat,  whereby  the  credit  and  the 
favour  I  acquired  with  the  Pope  was  something  indescribable. 

'  iMTBtrtti.    Vcihapi  tiiir  firitiU. 
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Tbere  never  passed  a  clay  but  wbat  I  killed  one  or  another 
of  our  enemies  in  the  besieging  army.  On  one  occasion  the 
Pope  was  walking  round  the  circular  keep,'  when  he  observed 
a  Spanish  Colonel  in  the  Prati ;  he  recognised  the  man  by 
certain  indications,  seeiiig  that  this  officer  had  formerly  been 
in  his  service ;  and  while  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  him,  he  kept 
talking  about  him.  1,  above  by  the  Angel,  knew  nothing  of 
ail  this,  but  spied  a  fellow  down  there,  busying  himself  about 
the  trenches  with  a  javeUn  in  his  hand ;  he  was  dressed  en- 
tirely ID  rose-colour ;  and  so,  studying  the  worst  that  I  could 
do  against  him,  I  selected  a  gerfalcon  which  I  had  at  hand  ; 
it  is  a  piece  of  ordnance  larger  and  longer  than  a  swivel,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  demi-culverin.  This  I  emptied,  and  loaded 
it  again  with  a  good  charge  of  fine  powder  mixed  with  the 
coarser  sort ;  then  1  aimed  it  cxacUy  at  the  man  in  red, 
elevating  prodigiously,  because  a  piece  of  that  calibre  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  carry  true  at  such  a  distance.  I  hred, 
and  hit  my  man  exactly  in  the  middle.  He  had  trussed  his 
sword  in  front,*  for  swagger,  after  a  way  those  Spaniards 
have ;  and  my  ball,  when  it  struck  him,  broke  upon  the  blade, 
and  one  could  see  the  fellow  cut  in  two  fair  halves.  The 
Pope,  who  was  expecting  nothing  of  this  kind,  derived  great 
pleasure  and  amazement  from  the  sight,  both  because  It 
seemed  to  him  impossible  tliat  one  should  aim  and  hit  the 
mark  at  such  a  disL-ince,  and  also  because  the  man  was  cut  in 
two,  and  he  could  not  comprehend  how  this  sliould  happen. 
He  sent  for  me,  and  asked  about  it.  I  explained  all  the 
devices  1  bad  used  in  firing  ;  but  told  him  that  why  the  man 
was  cut  in  halves,  neither  he  nor  I  could  know.  Upon  my 
bended  knees  I  then  besought  him  to  give  me  the  pardon  of 
his  blessing  for  tliat  homicide ;  and  for  all  the  others  I  had 
committed  in  the  caslle  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Thereat 
the  Pope,  raising  his  hand,  and  making  a  large  open  ^ign  of 
tlie  cross  upon  my  face,  told  me  that  he  blessed  me,  and  (hat 
he  gave  me  pardon  for  all  murders  1  had  ever  perpetrated,  or 
should  ever  perpetrate,  in  the  service  of  tlie  ApostoUc  Church. 
When  I  left  him,  I  went  aloft,  and  never  stayed  from  firing  to 
the  tctmost  of  my  power;  and  few  were  the  shots  of  mine 

'  The  Mutttf  M  main  body  of  Hadrian's  Mausolciim,  which  was  coQveited 
into  a  fcxtim  during  ihe  Middle  Ages, 

*  S'divui  nuiie  ta  <pada  tiiHanti.     Perhaps  was  6iaring  his  iwerd  in  front 
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that  missed  their  mark.  My  drawing,  and  my  fine  stadies  in 
my  craft,  and  my  charming  art  of  music,  all  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  din  of  that  artillery ;  and  if  I  were  to  relate  in  detail 
all  the  splendid  things  I  did  in  that  infernal  work  of  cruelty,  I 
should  make  the  world  stind  by  and  wonder.  But,  not  to 
be  too  prolix,  I  will  pass  them  over.  Only  1  must  tell  a  few 
of  the  most  remarkable,  which  are,  as  it  were,  forced  in 
upon  me. 

To  begin  then :  pondering  day  and  night  what  I  could 
render  for  my  own  part  in  defence  of  Holy  Church,  and 
having  noticed  that  the  enemy  changed  guard  and  marched 
past  through  the  great  gate  of  Santo  Spirito,  which  was  within 
a  reasonable  range,  I  thereupon  directed  my  attention  to  that 
spot ;  but,  having  to  shoot  sideways,  I  could  not  do  the 
damage  tliat  1  wished,  altliough  1  killed  a  fair  percentage 
every  day.  This  induced  our  adversaries,  when  they  saw 
their  passage  covered  by  my  guns,  to  load  the  roof  of  a 
certain  bouse  one  night  with  thirty  gabions,  which  obstructed 
the  view  I  formerly  enjoyed.  Taking  better  thought  than  I  had 
done  of  the  whole  situation,  I  now  turned  all  my  five  pieces  of 
artillery  directly  on  the  gabions,  and  waited  till  the  evening 
hour,  when  they  changed  guard.  Our  enemies,  thinking  they 
were  safe,  came  on  at  greater  ease  and  in  a  closer  body  than 
usual  I  whereupon  I  set  fire  to  my  blow-pipes.'  Not  merely 
did  I  dash  to  pieces  the  gabions  which  stood  in  my  way ;  but, 
what  was  better,  by  that  one  blast  1  slaughtered  more  than 
thirty  men.  In  consequence  of  this  manceuvre,  which  I 
repeated  twice,  the  soldiers  were  thrown  into  such  disorder, 
that  being,  moreover,  encumbered  with  the  spoils  of  that 
great  sack,  and  some  of  them  desirous  of  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  their  labour,  they  oftentimes  showed  a  mind  to  mutiny  and 
take  themselves  away  from  Rome.  However,  after  coming  to 
terms  with  their  valiant  captain,  Gian  di  Urbino,*  they  were 
ultimately  compelled,  at  their  excessive  inconvenience,  to 
take  another  road  when  they  changed  guard.  It  cost  them 
three  miles  of  march,  whereas  before  they  had  but  half  a  mile. 
Having  achieved  this  feat,  I  was  entreated  with  prodigious 

'  SogiBti,  the  caonon  being  like  lubes  to  blow  a  fitt  up. 

'  This  captain  was  a  Spaniard,  who  pUyed  n  very  eonsMetnble  figure  hi 
the  vrat,  dislinguishing  liimself  at  ihe  cn]:lure  of  Genoa  anii  the  balllc  (if  IjmII 
in  15I'.  snd  Mfittwn.til5  acling  as  Lieu leiianl- Gen eial  lo  ihc  I'rince  of  Orange. 
He  held  Nnples  ogainsi  Oiaiio  BaElionJ  in  153S,  and  died  IjcfMC  Spcilo  in 
1529. 
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■  Gwoiirs  by  all  the  men  of  quality  who  were  invested  in  the 
castle.  This  incident  was  so  important  that  I  thought  it  well 
to  relate  it,  before  finishing  the  history  of  things  outside  ray 
art,  the  which  is  the  real  object  of  my  writing :  forsooth,  if 
I  wanted  to  ornament  my  biography  with  such  matters,  I 
should  have  far  too  much  to  tell.  There  is  only  one  more 
circumstance  which,  now  that  the  occasion  offers,  I  propose 
to  record. 


XXXVIII 

I  shall  skip  over  some  intervening  circum stances,  and  tell 
how  Pope  Clement,  wishing  to  save  the  tiaras  and  the  whole 
collection  of  the  great  jewels  of  the  Apostolic  Camera,  had 
me  called,  and  shut  himself  up  together  with  me  and  the 
Cavalierino  in  a  room  alone.'  This  Cavaherino  had  been  a 
groom  in  the  stable  of  Filippo  Strozzi ;  he  was  French,  and  a 
person  of  the  lowest  birth  ;  but  being  a  most  faithful  ser- 
vant, the  Pope  had  made  him  very  rich,  and  confided  in 
him  like  himself.  So  the  Pope,  tlie  Cav.ihere,  and  I,  being 
shut  up  together,  they  laid  before  me  the  tiaras  and  jewels 
of  the  regalia ;  and  his  Holiness  ordered  me  to  take  all  the 
gems  out  of  their  gold  settings,  This  1  accordingly  did ; 
afterwards  I  wrapt  them  separately  up  in  bits  of  paper,  and 
we  sewed  them  into  the  linings  of  the  Pope's  and  the  Cava- 
liere's  clothes.  Then  they  gave  me  all  the  gold,  which 
weighed  about  two  hundred  pounds,  and  bade  me  melt  It 
down  as  secretly  as  I  was  able,  I  went  up  to  the  Angel, 
wbcre  I  had  my  lodging,  and  could  lock  the  door  ao  as  to 
be  free  from  interruption.  There  I  built  a  little  draught- 
furnace  of  bricks,  with  a  largish  pot,  shaped  like  an  open 
dish,  at  the  bottom  of  it  ;  and  throwing  the  gold  upon  the 
coals,  it  gradually  sank  through  and  dropped  into  the  pan. 
While  the  furnace  was  working,  I  never  left  off  watching 
how  to  annoy  our  enemies ;  and  as  their  trenches  were  less 
tlian  a  stone's-throw  right  below  us,  I  was  able  to  inflict 
considerable  damage  on  them  with  some  useless  missiles,' 

■  Tliii  ptnonage  caimol  he  identiSed.  Tlie  Filippo  Strozzi  menlioned  u 
tiavlne  bccc  hie  m.ittcc  was  thr  i:n^«<  opponpiil  ul  ih«  Mpdictan  dcspoiiim, 
who  tilled  himwlf  in  prinon  aflef  iht  lirftnt  o(  MonWmuiki  ill  IJjg.  He 
married  in  aulv  Hie  a  dnughici  of  Picro  de'  Medici. 
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of  which  there  were  several  piles,  forming  the  old  munition 
of  the  castle,  I  chose  a  swivel  and  a  falconet,  which 
were  both  a  little  damaged  in  the  muzzle,  and  filled  them 
witli  the  projectiles  I  have  mentioned.  When  I  fired  my 
guns,  they  hurtled  down  like  mad,  occasioning  all  sorls  of 
unexpected  mischief  in  the  trenches,  Accordingly  I  kepi 
these  pieces  always  going  at  the  same  lime  that  the  gold  was 
being  melted  down  ;  and  a  httle  before  vespers  I  noticed 
some  one  coming  along  the  margin  of  the  trench  on  mule- 
back.  The  mule  was  trotting  very  quickly,  and  the  man  was 
talking  to  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches,  I  took  the  precaution 
of  discharging  my  artillery  just  before  he  came  immediately 
opposite  ;  and  so,  making  a  good  calculation,  I  hit  my  mark. 
One  of  the  fragments  struck  him  in  the  face ;  the  rest  were 
scattered  on  the  mule,  which  fell  dead.  A  tremendous  uproar 
rose  up  from  the  trench;  I  opened  iire  with  my  other  piece, 
doing  tliem  great  hurt.  The  man  turned  out  to  be  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  carried  through  the  trenches  to 
a  certain  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood,  whither  in  a  short 
while  all  the  chief  folk  of  the  army  came  together. 

When  Pope  Clement  heard  what  I  had  done,  he  sent 
at  once  to  call  for  me,  and  inquired  into  the  circumstance. 
I  related  the  whole,  and  added  that  the  man  must  have  been 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  because  the  inn  to  which  they 
carried  him  had  been  immediately  filled  by  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  army,  so  far  at  least  as  I  could  judge.  The  Pope, 
with  a  shrewd  instinct,  sent  for  Messer  Antonio  Santacroce, 
the  nobleman  who,  as  I  have  said,  was  chief  and  commander 
of  the  gunners.  He  bade  him  order  all  us  bombardiers  to 
point  our  pieces,  which  were  very  numerous,  in  one  mass 
upon  the  house,  and  to  discharge  them  all  together  upon 
the  signal  of  an  arquebuse  being  fired.  He  judged  that 
if  we  killed  the  generals,  the  army,  which  was  already  almost 
on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  would  take  to  flight.  God  per- 
haps had  heard  the  prayers  they  kept  continually  making, 
and  meant  to  rid  them  in  this  manner  of  those  impious 
scoundrels. 

We  put  our  cannon  in  order  at  the  command  of  Santacroce, 
and  waited  for  the  signal.    But  when  Cardinal  Orsini'  became 

>  FraDciotlo  Oraini  was  educoled  in  the  household  of  his  kinutum  Lortnao 
dc'  Medici.  He  followi^d  (he  ptoteasion  of  arms,  and  mairied  i  but  after  loung 
hit  wife  luuk  ocilcrs,  and  received  the  hat  in  1517. 
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aware  of  wbat  was  going  forward,  he  began  to  expostulate 
with  the  Pope,  protesting  that  the  thing  by  no  means  ought 
to  happen,  seeing  they  were  on  the  point  of  concluding  an 
accommodation,  and  that  if  the  generals  were  killed,  the 
rabble  of  the  troops  without  a  leader  would  storin  the  castle 
and  complete  their  utter  ruin.  Consequently  they  could  by  no 
means  allow  the  Pope's  plan  to  be  carried  out.  The  poor 
Pope,  in  despair,  seeing  himself  assassinated  both  inside  tlie 
castle  and  without,  said  that  he  left  them  to  arrange  it. 
On  this,  our  orders  were  countermanded  ;  but  I,  who  chafed 
against  the  leash,^  when  I  knew  that  they  were  coming  round 
to  bid  me  stop  from  firing,  let  blaze  one  of  my  demi-cannons, 
and  struck  a  pillar  in  the  courtyard  of  the  house,  around 
which  1  saw  a  crowd  of  people  clustering.  This  shot  did 
such  damage  to  the  enemy  that  it  was  like  to  have  made 
them  evacuate  the  house.  Cardinal  Orsini  was  absolutely  for 
ba%'ing  me  hanged  or  put  to  death  ;  but  the  Pope  took  up  my 
cause  witli  spirit.  The  high  words  that  passed  between  them, 
though  I  well  know  what  they  were,  I  will  not  here  relate, 
because  1  make  no  profession  of  writing  history.  It  is  enough 
for  me  to  occupy  myself  with  my  own  affairs. 


XXXIX 

After  1  had  melted  down  the  gold,  I  took  it  fo  the  Pope, 
who  thanked  me  cordially  for  what  I  had  done,  and  ordered 
the  Cavalicrino  to  give  me  twenty-five  crowns,  apologising 
fo  me  for  his  inability  to  give  me  more.  A  few  days  after- 
wards the  articles  of  peace  were  signed.  I  went  with  three 
hundred  comrades  in  the  train  of  Signor  Orazio  Baglioni 
toward  Peru^a ;  and  there  he  wished  to  make  me  captain 
of  the  company,  but  1  was  unwilling  at  the  moment,  saying 
that  I  wanted  first  to  go  and  see  my  father,  and  to  redeem 
the  twin  which  was  still  in  force  against  me  at  Florence, 
Signor  Orazio  told  me  tliat  he  had  been  appointed  general 
of  the  Florentines ;  and  Sir  Pier  Maria  del  Lotto,  the  envoy 
from  Florence,  was  with  him,  to  whom  he  specially  recom- 
mended me  as  liis  man.' 

'  la  <ht  tan  foltva  Hart  allf  mnjSf. 

'  Tier  Maria  lii  Lotio  of  S.  Miiiiato  was  notary  to  the  Florentine  Signorin. 
He  mll«Gte(l  llie  rcmoantB  of  tin  Bande  Nere.  and  gnve  them  over  to  {Jraiin 
nantiiMii  who  contrived  to  cicnpc  fiom  S.  Angela  in  safely  to  Perugia. 
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In  course  of  time  1  came  to  Florence  in  tlie  company  of 
several  comrades.  The  plague  was  raging  with  indescribable 
fury.  When  I  reached  home,  I  found  my  good  father,  who 
thought  either  tliat  I  must  have  been  kilied  in  the  sack  of 
Rome,  or  else  that  I  should  come  back  to  him  a  beggar. 
However,  I  entirely  defeated  both  these  expectations ;  for 
I  was  alive,  with  plenty  of  money,  a  fellow  to  wait  on  me, 
and  a  good  horse.  My  joy  on  greeting  the  old  man  was  so 
intense,  that,  while  he  embraced  and  kissed  me,  I  thought 
that  I  must  die  upon  the  spot.  After  I  had  narrated  all  the 
devilries  of  that  dreadful  sack,  and  had  given  him  a  good 
quantity  of  crowns  which  I  had  gained  by  my  soldiering, 
and  when  we  had  exchanged  our  tokens  of  affection,  he 
went  off  to  the  Eight  to  redeem  my  ban.  It  so  happened 
that  one  of  those  magistrates  who  sentenced  me,  was  now 
again  a  member  of  the  board.  It  was  the  very  man  who 
had  so  inconsiderately  told  my  father  he  meant  to  march 
me  out  into  the  country  with  the  lances.  My  father  took 
this  opportunity  of  addressing  him  with  some  meaning  words, 
in  order  to  mark  his  revenge,  relying  on  the  favour  which 
Orazio  Baghoni  showed  me. 

Matters  standing  thiis,  I  told  my  father  how  Signor  Orazio 
had  appointed  me  captain,  and  that  I  ought  to  begin  to  think 
of  enlisting  my  company.  At  these  words  the  poor  oM  man 
was  greatly  disturbed,  and  begged  me  for  God's  sake  not  to 
turn  my  thoughts  to  such  an  enterprise,  although  he  knew  I 
should  be  fit  for  this  or  yet  a  greater  business,  adding  that  his 
other  son,  my  brother,  was  already  a  most  vahant  soldier,  and 
that  I  ought  to  pursue  the  noble  art  in  which  I  had  laboured 
80  many  years  and  with  such  diligence  of  study.  Although  I 
promised  to  obey  tiim,  he  reilected,  like  a  man  of  sense,  tljat 
if  Signor  Orazio  came  to  Florence,  I  could  not  withdraw 
myself  from  mihtary  service,  partly  because  I  had  passed  my 
word,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons.  He  therefore  thought 
of  a  good  expedient  for  sending  me  away,  and  spoke  to  me 
as  follows:  "Oh,  my  dear  son,  the  plague  in  this  town  is 
raging  with  immitigable  violence,  and  I  am  always  fancying 
you  will  come  home  infected  with  it.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  a  young  man,  that  I  went  to  Mantua,  where  I  was  very 
kindly  received,  and  stayed  there  several  years.  I  pray  and 
command  you,  for  tlie  love  of  me,  to  pack  off  and  go  thitiier ; 
and  I  would  have  you  do  this  to-day  rather  than  to-morrow." 
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I  had  always  taken  pleasure  in  seeing  the  world ;  and 
having  never  been  in  Maniua,  1  went  there  very  willingly-  Of 
the  money  1  had  brought  to  Florence,  I  left  the  greater  pari 
with  my  good  father,  promising  to  help  him  wherever  !  might 
be,  and  confiding  him  to  the  care  of  my  elder  sister.  Her 
name  was  Cosa  ;  and  since  she  never  cared  to  marry,  she  was 
admitted  as  a  nun  in  Santa  Orsola;  but  she  put  off  taking  tlic 
veil,  in  order  to  keep  house  for  our  old  father,  and  to  look  after 
my  younger  sister,  who  was  married  to  one  Bartolommco,  a 
surgeon.  So  then,  leaving  home  with  my  father's  bleasing,  1 
mounted  my  good  horse,  and  rode  off  on  it  to  Mantua. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  that  little  journey  in  de- 
tail. Tl)e  whole  world  being  darkened  over  witli  plague  and 
war,  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  reaching  Mantua.  How- 
ever, in  the  end,  I  got  there,  and  looked  about  for  work  to  do, 
which  I  obtained  from  a  Maestro  Niccolo  of  Milan,  goldsmith 
to  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  Having  thus  settled  down  to  work,  I 
went  after  two  days  to  visit  Messer  Giulio  Romano,  that  most 
excellent  painter,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  and  my 
very  good  friend,  He  received  me  with  the  tenderest  ciresses, 
and  took  it  very  ill  that  I  had  not  dismounted  at  his  house. 
He  was  hving  like  a.  lord,  and  executing  a  great  work  for  the 
Dike  outside  the  city  gates,  in  a  place  called  Del  Te.  It  was 
a  vast  and  prodigious  undertaking,  as  may  still,  I  suppose,  be 
seen  by  those  who  go  there.' 

Messer  Giulio  lost  no  time  in  speakmg  of  me  to  the  Duke 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  praise.'  That  Prince  commissioned 
me  to  make  a  model  for  a  reliquary,  to  hold  the  blood  of 
Christ,  wluch  they  have  there,  and  say  was  brought  theoi  by 
Longinus.  Then  he  turned  to  Giuho,  bidding  him  supply  me 
with  a  design  for  ii  To  this  GiuUo  replied  :  "  My  lord,  Ben. 
venuto  is  a  man  who  does  not  need  other  people's  sketches, 
as  your  Excellency  will  be  very  well  able  to  judge  when 
you  shall  see  his  model."  I  set  hand  to  the  work,  and  made 
a  drawing  for  the   reliquary,  well  adapted  to  contain  the 

'  Tlii*  i»  Iht  fiuioua  Pal.iBio  dvl  Te,  iiiilsiilL'  the  wrills  or  Mantua,  It  still 
rcmum  ihc  chiirf  monumpnl  of  Giulio  iiuin.-ino'a  versatile  geniuij, 

*  Feiicrigii  GoDMgo  wai  at  (hiu  time  Matquis  of  Mniiuia.  Charles  V. 
neclcd  bit  ficf  into  n  duchy  in  1 530. 
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sacred  phial.  Then  I  made  a  little  waxen  model  of  the  cover. 
This  was  a  seated  Christ,  supporting  his  great  cross  aloft 
with  the  left  hand,  while  he  seemed  to  lean  against  it,  and 
with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  he  appeared  to  be  open- 
ing the  wound  in  his  side.  When  it  was  finished,  it  pleased 
the  Dnke  so  much  that  lie  heaped  favom's  on  me,  and  gave 
me  to  understand  that  he  would  keep  me  in  his  service  with 
such  appointments  as  should  enable  me  to  hve  in  affluence. 

Meanwhile,  1  had  paid  my  duty  to  the  Cardinal  his  brother, 
who  begged  the  Dulie  to  allow  me  to  make  the  pontilical  seal 
of  his  most  reverend  lordship.^  This  I  began ;  but  while  I 
was  worldng  at  it  I  caught  a  quartan  fever.  During  each 
access  of  this  fever  I  was  thrown  into  delirium,  when  I  cursed 
Mantua  and  its  master  and  whoever  stayed  there  at  his  own 
liking.  These  words  were  reported  to  the  Duke  by  the 
Milanese  goldsmith,  who  had  not  omitted  to  notice  that  tlie 
Duke  wanted  to  employ  me.  When  the  Prince  heard  the 
ravings  of  my  sickness,  he  flew  Into  a  passion  against  me ; 
and  I  being  out  of  temper  with  Mantua,  our  bad  feeling  was 
reciprocal.  The  seal  was  finished  after  four  months,  together 
with  several  other  Uttle  pieces  1  made  for  the  Duke  under  tlje 
name  of  the  Cardinal.  His  Reverence  paid  mc  well,  and  bade 
me  return  to  Rome,  to  that  marvellous  city  where  we  had 
made  acquaintance. 

I  quitted  Mantua  with  a  good  sum  of  crowns,  and  reached 
Govemo,  where  the  most  vahant  general  Giovanni  had  been 
killed.*  Here  I  had  a  shght  relapse  of  fever,  which  did  not 
interrupt  my  journey,  and  coming  now  to  an  end,  it  never 
returned  on  me  again.  Wlien  I  arrived  at  Florence,  I  hoped 
to  Imd  my  dear  father,  and  knocking  at  tlie  door,  a  hump- 
backed woman  in  a  fury  showed  her  face  at  the  window  ,  she 
drove  me  off  witli  a  torrent  of  abuse,  screaming  that  the  sight 
of  me  was  a  consumption  to  her.  To  this  misshapen  hag  I 
sliouted :  "  Ho !  tell  me,  cross-grained  hunchback,  is  there  no 
other  face  to  see  here  but  your  ugly  visage  ? "  "  No,  and  bad 
luck  to  you."     Whereto  I  answered  in  a  loud  voice :  "  In  less 

'  Eicolc  CfoningB,  creatw!  Carding  in  1J37.  After  the  death  of  bisbtutheT. 
Duke  Federigo.  he  gtiverned  Mantua  foi  siileen  years  iL  regent  for  his 
nephews,  aad  liec^me  fumoas  as  a  patron  of  arts  and  letters.  He  died  dl 
Trentn  in  1561  wbile  prEsiding  over  Ih'-  Council  there,  in  ibe  pondfickU  of 
Plus  IV. 

'  Giovonai  de'  Medici,  suiDanied  Deile  Bonde  Neie. 


ifitr  .>  Dnntlngal  t-tmiKe. 
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than  two  hours  may  it*  never  vex  us  more!"  Attracted  by 
this  dispute,  a  neighbour  put  her  head  out,  from  whom  I 
learned  that  my  father  and  all  the  people  in  the  house  had  died 
of  the  plague.  As  I  had  partly  guessed  it  might  be  so,  my 
grief  was  not  so  great  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The 
woman  afterwards  told  me  that  only  my  sister  Liperata  had 
escaped,  and  that  she  had  taken  refuge  with  a  pious  lady 
named  Mona  Andrea  de'  BeUacci." 

I  took  my  way  from  thence  to  tlie  inn,  and  met  by  accident 
a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  Giovanni  Rigogli.  Disjnounting 
at  his  house,  we  proceeded  to  the  piazza,  where  1  received 
intelligence  tliat  my  brother  was  ahve,  and  went  to  find  him 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  liis  called  Berlino  Aldobrandini. 
On  meeting,  we  made  demonstrations  of  the  most  passionate 
affection  ;  for  he  had  heard  (hat  I  was  dead,  and  I  had  heard 
that  he  was  dead ;  and  so  our  joy  at  embracing  one  another 
was  extravagant.  Then  he  brolce  out  into  a  loud  lit  of  laughter, 
and  said:  "Come,  brother.  I  will  take  you  where  I'm  sure 
you'd  never  guess  1  You  must  know  that  I  have  given  our 
sister  Liperata  away  again  in  marriage,  and  she  holds  it  (or 
absolutely  certain  that  you  are  dead."  On  our  way  we  told 
each  other  all  the  wonderful  adventures  we  had  met  with ; 
and  when  wc  reached  the  house  where  our  sister  dwelt,  the 
surprise  of  seemg  me  ahve  threw  her  into  a  fainting  fit,  and 
she  (ell  senseless  in  my  arms.  Had  not  ray  brother  been 
present,  her  speechlessness  and  sudden  seizure  must  have 
made  lier  husband  imagine  I  was  some  one  different  from  a 
brother — as  indeed  at  first  it  did.  Cecchino,  however,  ex- 
plained matters,  and  busied  himself  in  helping  the  swooning 
woman,  who  soon  came  to,  Then,  after  shedding  some  tears 
(or  father,  sister,  husband,  and  a  little  son  whom  she  had 
lost,  she  began  to  get  the  supper  ready ;  and  during  our 
merry  meeting  all  that  evening  we  talked  no  moie  about 
dead  (oik,  but  rather  discoursed  gaily  about  weddings,  Thus, 
then,  witli  gladness  and  great  enjoyment  we  brought  our 
supper-party  to  au  end. 

'  /.*,  your  ugly  vissge, 

*  Cniponi  51^1'^'  thttt  iwiwcen  Miy  nod  Movembcf  ija?  about  40,000  pe^ 
too*  died  of  pligiit  in  Ftorencc 
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On  the  entreaty  of  my  brother  and  sister,  I  remained  at 

Florence,  though  my  own  inclination  led  me  to  return  to  Rome. 
The  dear  friend,  also,  who  had  helped  nie  in  some  of  my 
earlier  troubles,  as  I  have  narrated  (I  mean  Piero,  son  of 
Giovanni  Landi) — he  too  advised  me  to  make  some  stay  in 
Florence ;  for  the  Medici  were  in  exile,  that  is  to  say,  Signor 
Ippolifo  and  Signor  Alessandro,  who  were  afterwards  respec- 
tively Cardinal  and  Duke  of  Florence  ;  and  he  judged  it  would 
be  well  for  me  to  wait  and  see  what  happened.' 

At  that  time  there  arrived  in  Florence  a  Sienese,  called 
Girolamo  Marretti,  who  had  lived  long  in  Turkey  and  was 
a  man  of  Uvely  inteUect.  He  came  to  my  shop,  and  com- 
missioned me  to  make  a  golden  medal  to  be  worn  in  the  hat. 
The  subject  was  to  be  Hercules  wrenching  the  hon's  mouth. 
While  I  was  working  at  this  piece,  Michel  Agnolo  Buonarroti 
came  oftentimes  to  see  it.  I  had  spent  infinite  pains  upon 
the  design,  so  that  the  attitude  of  the  figure  and  the  fierce 
passion  of  the  beast  were  executed  in  quite  a  different  style 
from  that  of  any  craftsman  who  had  hitherto  attempted  such 
groups.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  tlie  special  branch 
of  art  was  totally  unknown  to  Michel  Agnolo,  made  the 
divine  master  give  such  praises  to  my  work  that  I  felt  incred- 
ibly inspired  for  further  effort.  However,  I  found  little  else 
to  do  but  jewel-setting  ;  and  though  I  gained  more  thus  thaii 
in  any  other  way,  yet  1  was  dissatisfied,  for  I  would  fain 
have  been  employed  upon  some  higher  task  than  that  ol 
setting  precious  stones, 

Just  then  I  met  with  Federigo  Ginori,  a  young  man  of  a 
very  lofty  spirit.  He  had  lived  some  years  in  Naples,  and 
being  endowed  with  great  charms  of  person  and  presence, 
had  been  the  lover  of  a  Neapolitan  princess.  He  wanted 
to  have  a  medal  made,  with  Atlas  bearing  the  world  upon 

'  I  may  remind  my  readers  ihat  the  three  Medici  of  the  [tiling  houtc  were 
now  illegiliniale.  Clement  VTI.  was  the  bastard  son  of  Giuliano,  brolher  o( 
Lorenzo  the  Magoificenl.  Ippolito,  the  Caidinal.  was  the  beslard  of  Giuliana, 
Duke  of  Nemours,  son  of  Lotenso  ih  e  Magnificent.  Aiessaiuiro  wai  Ihc  re- 
puted bastard  of  Lorenzo,  Duke  uf  Urbino,  grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  MK^Otti- 
cent,  Alessandm  liecanie  Duke  of  Florence,  and  after  poisonint:  bU  cuusin 
Cardinal  Ippoltto,  via  murdered  by  a.  distant  cousin,  Lorenzinu  de'  M«dicL 
In  this  way  the  male  line  of  Lorenito  the  Mignificeat  was  exUnguished. 
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bis  sboulderE,  and  applied  lo  Michel  Agnolo  for  a  design. 
Michel  Agnolo  made  this  answer  :  "Go  and  find  out  a  young 
goldsmith  named  Benvenuto ;  he  will  serve  you  admirably, 
and  certainly  he  does  not  stand  in  need  of  sketches  by  me. 
However,  to  pr€\'ent  your  thinidng  that  I  want  to  save  myself 
the  trouble  of  so  slight  a  matter,  1  will  gladly  sketch  you  some- 
thing ;  but  meanwhile  speak  to  Benvenuto,  and  let  him  also 
make  a  model ;  he  can  then  execute  the  better  of  the  two 
designs."  Federigo  Ginori  came  to  me,  and  told  me  what 
he  wanted,  adding  thereto  how  Michel  Agnolo  had  praised 
me,  and  how  he  had  suggested  I  should  make  a  waxen  model 
while  he  undertook  to  supply  a  sketch.  The  words  of  that 
great  man  bo  heartened  me,  that  I  set  myself  to  work  at  once 
with  eagerness  upon  the  model ;  aud  when  1  had  finished  it.  a 
painter  who  was  intimate  with  Michel  Agnolo,  called  Giuliano 
Bugiardini,  brought  me  the  drawing  of  Atlas.'  On  the  same 
occasion  1  showed  Giuliano  my  litUe  model  in  wax,  which 
was  very  different  from  Michel  Agnolo'a  drawing ;  and 
Federigo,  in  concert  with  Bugiardini,  agreed  that  I  should 
work  upon  my  model.  So  I  took  it  in  hand,  and  when 
Miclie)  Agnolo  saw  it,  he  praised  me  to  the  skies.  This 
was  a  figure,  as  I  have  said,  chiseUed  on  a  plate  of  gold ; 
Atlas  had  the  heaven  upon  his  back,  made  out  of  a  crystil 
ball,  engraved  with  the  zodiac  upon  a  field  of  lapis-lazuli. 
The  whole  composition  produced  an  indescribably  fine 
effect ;  and  under  it  ran  the  legend  Sumina  tulisse  juvat} 
Federigo  was  so  thoroughly  well  pleased  that  he  paid  me 
very  hberally,  Aluigi  Alamanni  was  at  that  time  in  Florence, 
Federigo  Ginori,  who  enjoyed  his  friendship,  brought  him 
often  to  my  workshop,  and  through  tliis  mtroduction  we 
became  very  intimate  together.' 


XLII 

Pope  Clement  had  now  declared  war  upon  the  city  of 
Florence,  which  thereupon  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence ; 

'  Tliiii  painter  was  the  pupil  of  BertnMo,  R  maa  of  simple  m.-innei;  anH  oF 
Home  eKclIence  in  his  »rt.  The  gallery  al  Bologna  has  3  fine  specimen  of  hii 
pMDtiiiBi     Michel  Agnolo  delighli^t]  in  hLs  sociely, 

*  Ceuni  tays  Summam. 

'  Tfab  wa»  the  agreeable  didactie  poel  Ijaisi  Alamanni,  who  had  lo  fly  from 
norcnoe  afiet  •  ciiDipitacy  againii  Cardinal  GiuUode'  Mcdid  in  1513.    He 
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and  the  militia  being  organised  in  each  quarter  of  the  town, 
I  too  received  orders  to  serve  in  my  turn.  1  provided  my- 
self with  a  rich  outfit,  and  went  about  with  the  highest  nobility 
of  Florence,  who  showed  a  unanimous  desire  to  fight  for  the 
defence  of  our  liberbes.  Meanwhile  the  speeches  which  are 
usual  upon  such  occasions  were  made  in  every  quarter  ; '  the 
young  men  met  together  more  than  was  their  wont,  and  every- 
where we  had  but  one  topic  of  conversation. 

It  happened  one  day,  about  noon,  that  a  crowd  of  tall  men 
and  luaty  young  fellows,  the  first  in  the  city,  were  assembled 
in  my  workshop,  when  a  letter  from  Heme  was  put  into  my 
hands.  It  came  from  a  man  called  Maestro  Giacopino  della 
Barca.  His  real  name  was  Giacopo  della  Sciorina,  but  they 
called  him  deUa  Barca  in  Rome,  because  he  kept  a  ferry 
boat  upon  the  Tiber  between  Ponte  Sisto  and  Ponte  Santo 
Agnolo.  He  was  a  person  of  considerable  talent,  distin- 
guished by  his  pleasantries  and  striking  conversation,  and 
he  had  formerly  been  a  designer  of  patterns  for  the  cloth- 
weavers  in  Florence.  This  man  was  intimate  with  the  Pope, 
who  took  great  pleasure  in  hearing  him  talk.  Being  one  day 
engaged  in  conversation,  they  touched  upon  the  sack  and 
the  defence  of  the  castle.  This  brought  me  to  the  Pope's 
mind,  and  he  spoke  of  me  in  the  very  highest  terms,  adding 
that  if  he  knew  where  I  was,  he  should  be  glad  to  get  me 
back.  Maestro  Giacopo  said  I  was  in  Florence ;  whereupon 
the  Pope  bade  the  man  write  and  tell  me  to  return  to  him. 
The  letter  I  have  mentioned  was  to  the  effect  that  I  should 
do  well  if  I  resumed  the  service  of  Clement,  and  that  this 
was  sure  to  turn  out  to  my  advantage. 

The  young  men  who  were  present  were  curious  to  know 
what  the  letter  contained ;  wherefore  I  concealed  it  as  well 
as  I  could.  Afterwards  I  wrote  to  Maestro  Giacopo,  begging 
him  by  no  means,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  to  write  to  me 
again.  He  however  grew  more  obstinate  in  his  olHciousnesii, 
and  wrote  me  another  letter,  so  extravagantly  worded,  that 
if  it  had  been  seen,  I  should  have  got  into  serious  trouble. 
The  substance  of  it  was  that  the  Pope  required  me  to  come 
at  once,  wanting  to  employ  me  on  work  of  the  greatest 

cohW  never  reconcile  himself  lo  Ihe  Medicean  tpsimj,  and  finally  look  refuge 
in  France,  where  he  wa*  honoured  by  Fran9ois  I.     He  died  »t  AmboiM  To 
1556. 
'  Ftcai  guilli  araBBai.     It  may  mean  "  the  prayeia  were  ofi«red  up." 
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consequence ;  also  that  if  I  wished  to  act  ariglit,  I  ought 
to  throw  up  everything,  and  not  to  stand  against  a  Pope  in 
the  party  of  those  hare-brained  Radicals.  This  letter,  when 
I  read  it,  put  me  in  such  a  fright,  that  I  went  to  seek  my  dear 
friend  Piero  Landi.  Directly  he  set  eyes  on  me,  he  asked 
what  accident  had  happened  to  upset  me  so.  1  told  my 
friend  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to  explain  what 
lay  upon  my  mind,  and  what  was  causing  me  this  trouble ; 
only  I  entieated  him  to  take  the  keys  I  gave  him,  and  to 
return  the  gems  and  gold  in  my  drawers  to  such  and  such 
persons,  whose  names  he  would  find  inscribed  upon  my 
memorandum- book ;  next.  I  begged  him  to  pack  up  the 
fuiniture  of  my  house,  and  keep  account  of  it  with  his  usual 
loving- kindness  ;  and  in  a  few  days  he  should  hear  where  I 
was.  The  prudent  young  man,  guessing  perhaps  pretty 
nearly  how  the  matter  stood,  replied :  "  My  brother,  go 
your  ways  quicldy ;  then  write  to  nie,  and  have  no  further 
csire  about  your  things."  I  did  as  he  advised.  He  was  the 
most  loyal  friend,  the  wisest,  the  most  worthy,  the  most 
diacreet,  the  most  affectionate  that  I  have  ever  known.  I 
left  Florence  and  went  to  Rome,  and  from  there  I  wrote 
to  him-' 

XLIII 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Rome,  I  found  several  of  my  former 
friends,  by  whom  1  was  very  well  received  and  IdndJy  enter- 
tained. No  time  was  lost  before  I  set  myself  to  work  at 
things  which  brought  me  profit,  but  were  not  notable  enough 
to  be  described.  There  wa'?  a  line  old  man,  a  goldsmith, 
called  Raffaello  del  Moro,  who  had  considerable  reputation 
in  the  trade,  and  was  to  boot  a  very  worthy  fellow.  He 
begged  me  to  consent  to  enter  his  workshop,  saying  he  had 
some  commissions  of  inaportance  to  execute,  on  which  high 
profits  might  be  looked  for  ;  so  I  accepted  his  proposal  with 
good- will. 

'  Cttlini  has  been  scvutely  laxcd  for  leaving  Florence  »t  (his  junclure  and 
Uking  serrici'  umlw  Tope  Clement,  the  oppressoi  of  het  libettJts.  Hb  own 
namuivc  udmiis  seme  scn=c  of  shame.  Vet  we  should  remember  (h»l  hs 
ncTci  took  any  decided  put  in  politics,  and  belonged  to  a  family  of  Meilicuftn 
■fiDHtlhia.  Ilii  fnliicr  served  Lniento  and  f  icro  :  his  bcolhei  was  a  sulijier 
cil  Giovanni  dellc  Buide  Nere  and  Duke  .Messandru.  Many  most  excellent 
FlOfCaltno  were  convinced  thai  the  Medjce.-m  gDvetnment  was  beneliciill  I 
KDil  an  irtitl  hail  cprl.iinly  iiiiKejo^pccJ  ffpm  jt^than  fmm  the  Republic. 
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More  than  fen  days  had  elapsed,  and  I  had  not  presented 
myself  to  Maestro  Giacopino  della  Barca.  Meeting  me  one 
day  by  accident,  he  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome,  and  asked 
me  how  long  I  had  been  in  Rome.  When  I  told  him  1 
had  been  there  about  a  fortnight,  he  took  it  very  ill,  and 
said  that  I  showed  little  esteem  for  a  Pope  who  had  urgently 
compelled  him  to  write  three  times  for  me.  I,  who  had 
taken  bis  persistence  in  the  matter  stitl  more  ill,  made  no 
reply,  but  swallowed  down  my  irritation.  The  man,  who 
suffered  from  a  flux  of  words,  began  one  of  tiis  long  yarns, 
and  went  on  talking,  till  at  the  last,  when  1  saw  him  tired  out, 
I  merely  said  that  he  might  bring  me  to  the  Pope  when  he 
saw  fit  He  answered  that  any  time  would  do  for  him  ;  and 
I,  that  I  was  always  ready.  So  we  took  our  way  toward  the 
palace.  It  was  a  Maundy  Thursday  ;  and  when  we  reached 
the  apartments  of  the  Pope,  he  being  known  there  and  1 
expected,  we  were  at  once  admitted. 

The  Pope  was  in  l>ed,  suffering  from  a  slight  in  disposition, 
and  he  had  with  him  Messer  Jacopo  Salviati  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Capua.i  When  the  Pope  set  eyes  on  me,  he  was 
exceedingly  glad.  I  kissed  his  feet,  and  then,  as  humbly 
as  I  could,  drew  near  to  him,  and  let  him  understand  that 
I  had  things  of  consequence  to  utter.  On  this  he  waved 
his  hand,  and  the  two  prelates  retired  to  a  distance  from  ua. 
I  began  at  once  to  speak :  "  Most  blessed  Father,  from  the 
time  of  the  sack  up  to  this  hour,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
confess  or  to  commimicate,  because  they  refuse  me  absolu- 
tion. The  case  is  this.  When  I  melted  down  the  gold 
and  worked  at  the  unsetting  of  those  jewels,  your  Holiness 
ordered  the  Cavalierino  to  give  me  a  modest  reward  for  my 
labours,  of  which  I  received  nothirig,  but  on  the  contrary 
he  rather  paid  me  with  abuse.  When  then  I  ascended  to 
the  chamber  where  I  had  melted  down  the  gold,  and  washed 
the  ashes,  I  found  .about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  gold  in  tiny 
grains  like  millet-seeds ;  and  inasmuch  as  1  had  not  money 
enough  to  take  me  home  respectably,  I  thought  I  would 
avail  myself  of  this,  and  give  it  back  again  when  opportunity 
should  offer.  Now  I  am  here  at  the  feet  of  your  Holiness, 
who  is  the  only  true  confessor.      1   entreat  you  to  do  mc 


*  Nicolas  SchomberE,  n  leatnaiJ  Dominican  and  disciple  of  Savcin»f"l«, 
inadu  ArchMahop  of  Capun  in  152a.  He  was  a  failhrul  and  ibln  niiniUvi  id 
□enimit.     Paul  III.  gnvc  him  the  hn,l  in  1535,  and  he  dic<l  in  1537. 
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the  favour  of  granting  me  indulgence,  so  that  I  may  be  able 
to  confess  and  communicate,  and  by  the  grace  of  your 
Holiness  regain  the  grace  of  my  Lord  God."  Upon  this 
the  Pope,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  sigh,  remembering 
perhaps  his  former  trials,  spoke  as  foUows :  "Benvenulo,  I 
thoroughly  believe  what  you  tell  me ;  it  is  in  my  power  to 
absolve  you  of  any  unbecoming  deed  you  may  have  done, 
and,  what  is  more,  I  have  the  will.  So,  then,  speak  out 
with  frankness  and  perfect  confidence  ;  for  if  you  had  taken 
the  value  of  a  whole  tiara,  I  am  quite  ready  to  pardon  you." 
Thereupon  I  answered :  "  I  took  nothing,  most  blessed 
Father,  but  what  I  have  confessed ;  and  this  did  not  amount 
to  the  value  of  140  ducats,  for  thai  was  the  sum  1  received 
from  the  Mint  in  Perugia,  and  with  it  I  went  home  to  com- 
fort ray  poor  old  father."  The  Pope  said:  "Your  father 
has  been  as  virtuous,  good,  and  worthy  a  man  as  was  ever 
bom,  and  you  have  not  degenerated  from  him.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  the  money  was  so  little ;  but  such  as  you  say  it 
was,  I  make  you  a  present  of  it,  and  give  you  my  full  pardon. 
Assure  your  confessor  of  this,  if  there  is  nothing  else  upon 
3ur  conscience  which  concerns  me.  Afterwards,  when  you 
ave  confessed  and  communicated,  you  shall  present  your- 
self to  me  again,  and  it  will  be  to  your  advantage." 

When  I  parted  from  the  Pope,  Messer  Giacopo  and  the 
Archbishop  approaclied,  and  the  Pope  spoke  to  them  in  the 
;liest  terms  imaginable  about  me  ;  he  said  that  he  had 
fessed  and  absolved  me ;  then  he  commissioned  the 
Archbishop  of  Capua  to  send  for  me  and  ask  if  1  had  any 
other  need  beyond  this  matter,  giving  him  full  leave  to 
absolve  me  amply,  and  bidding  him,  moreover,  treat  me  with 
tlie  utmost  kindness. 

While  1  was  walking  away  with  Maestro  Giacopino,  he 
asked  me  very  inquisitively  what  was  the  close  and  lengthy 
conversation  I  had  had  with  his  Holiness.  After  he  had 
repealed  the  question  more  th.in  twice,  1  said  that  I  did 
not  mean  to  tell  him,  because  they  were  matters  with  which 
he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  tlierefore  he  need  not  go  on  asking 
me.  Then  I  went  to  do  what  had  been  agreed  on  with 
the  Pope ;  and  after  the  two  festivals  were  over,  I  again 
presented  myself  before  his  Holiness.  He  received  me  even 
better  than  before,  and  s;iid  :  "  If  you  had  come  a  httle  earlier 
to  Rome,  I  should  have  commissioned  you  to  restore  my  two 
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tiaras,  which  were  pulled  to  pieces  in  the  castle.  These, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  the  gems,  are  objects  of  little 
artistic  interest ;  so  I  will  employ  yon  on  a  piece  of  the  very 
greatest  conaeqnence,  where  you  will  be  able  to  exliibit  all 
yonr  talents.  It  is  a  button  for  my  priest's  cope,  which  has 
to  be  made  ronnd  like  a  trencher,  and  as  big  as  a  little 
trencher,  one-tliird  of  a  cubit  wide.  Upon  this  I  want  yon 
to  represent  a  God  the  Father  in  half-relief,  and  in  the  middle 
to  set  that  magnificent  big  diamond,  which  you  remember, 
together  with  several  other  gems  of  the  greatest  value. 
Caradosso  began  to  make  me  one,  but  did  not  finish  it ;  I 
want  yours  to  be  finished  quickly,  so  that  I  may  enjoy  ttie 
use  of  it  a  little  while.  Go.  then,  and  make  me  a  line  model." 
He  had  all  the  jewels  shown  me,  and  then  I  went  off  like  a 
shot'  to  set  myself  to  work. 


xLrv 
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During  the  time  when  Florence  was  besieged,  Federigo 
Ginori,  for  whom  I  made  that  medal  of  Atlas,  died  of  con- 
sumption, and  the  medal  came  into  the  hands  of  Messer 
Luigi  Alamanni,  who,  after  a  little  while,  took  it  to  present 
in  person  to  Francis,  king  of  France,  accompanied  by  some 
of  his  own  finest  compositions.  The  King  was  exceedingly 
dehghted  with  the  gift ;  whereupon  Messer  Luigi  told  his 
Majesty  so  much  about  my  personal  qualities,  as  well  as  my 
art,  and  spoke  so  favourably,  that  the  King  expressed  a  wish 
to  know  me. 

Meanwhile  I  pushed  my  model  for  the  button  forward 
with  all  the  diligence  I  could,  constructing  it  exactly  of  the 
size  which  the  jewel  itself  was  meant  to  have.  In  tlie  trade 
of  the  goldsmiths  it  roused  considerable  jealousy  among 
those  who  thought  that  they  were  capable  of  matching  it.  A 
certain  Micheletto  had  just  come  to  Rome;'  he  was  very 
clever  at  engraving  cornelians,  and  was,  moreover,  a  most 
intelligent  jeweller,  an  old  man  and  of  great  celebrity.  He 
had  been  employed  upon  the  Pope's  tiaras  ;  and  while  I  was 
woricing  at  my  model,  he  wondered  much  tliat  I  had  not 
applied  to  him,  being  as  he  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  of 

'  Agiuvlale.    Lit.,  straight  aa  a  BjMndle. 

'  Vmari  mUa  tbia  eminent  engraver  of  g^itu  Michelino. 
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large  credit  with  the  Pope.  At  last,  when  he  saw  that  1  was 
not  coming  to  him,  he  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  what  I 
was  about.  "What  the  Pope  has  ordered  me, "  I  answered. 
Then  he  said  :  "  The  Pope  has  commissioned  me  to  super- 
intend evei-ything  which  is  being  made  for  his  HoUness."  I 
only  replied  that  1  would  ask  the  Pope,  and  then  should 
know  what  answer  I  ought  to  give  him.  He  told  me  that  I 
should  repent,  and  departing  in  anger,  had  an  interview  with 
all  the  masters  of  the  art ;  Ihey  dehberaled  on  the  matter,  and 
charged  Michele  with  the  conduct  of  the  whole  affair.  As 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  person  of  his  talents,  he  ordered 
more  than  thirty  drawings  to  be  made,  all  differing  in  their 
details,  for  the  piece  the  Pope  had  commissioned. 

Having  already  access  to  his  Holiness's  ear,  he  took  into 
bis  counsel  another  jeweller,  named  Pompeo,  a  Milanese,  who 
was  in  favour  with  the  Pope,  and  related  to  Messer  Traiano, 
the  first  chamberlain  of  tlie  court ; '  these  two  together,  then, 
began  to  insinuate  that  they  had  seen  my  model,  and  did  not 
think  me  up  to  a  work  of  such  extraordinary  import.  The 
Pope  replied  that  he  would  also  have  to  see  it,  and  that  if  he 
tlj«»  found  me  unlit  for  the  purpose,  he  should  look  around 
for  one  who  was  fit.  Both  oi  them  put  in  that  they  had 
several  excellent  designs  ready ;  to  which  the  Pope  made 
answer,  tliat  be  was  very  pleased  to  hear  it,  but  that  he  did 
not  care  to  look  at  them  till  I  had  completed  my  model ; 
afterwards,  he  would  take  them  all  into  consideration  at  the 
same  time. 

After  a  few  days  I  finished  my  model,  and  took  it  to  the 
Pope  one  morning,  when  Messer  Traiano  made  me  wait  till 
he  had  sent  for  Micheletto  and  Pompeo,  bidding  them  make 
baste  and  bring  their  drawings.  On  their  arrival  we  were 
introduced,  and  Micheletto  and  Pompeo  immediately  unrolled 
their  papers,  which  the  Pope  inspected.  The  draughtsmen 
who  had  been  employed  were  not  in  the  jeweller's  trade, 
and  therefore  knew  nothing  about  giving  their  right  place 
to  precious  stones;  and  the  jewellers,  on  their  side,  had  not 
shown  them  how ;  for  I  ought  to  say  that  a  jeweller,  when 
be  has  to  work  with  figures,  must  of  necessity  understand 
de»gn,  else  he  cannot  produce  anything  worth  looking  at : 
and  so  it  tumeil  out  that  all  of  them  had  stuck  that  famous 

'  MMSa  Triiiano  Alicoroo. 
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diamond  in  the  middle  of  the  breast  of  God  the  Father. 
The  Pope,  who  was  an  excellent  connoisseur,  observing 
this  mistake,  approved  of  none  of  them  ;  and  when  he  had 
looked  at  about  ten,  he  tluug  the  rest  down,  and  said  to  me, 
who  was  standing  at  a  distance :  "  Now  show  me  your  model, 
Beavenuto,  so  that  I  may  aee  if  you  have  made  the  same  mis- 
take as  those  fellows."  I  came  forward,  and  opened  a  little 
round  box ;  whereupon  one  would  have  thought  that  a  light 
from  heaven  had  struck  the  Pope's  eyes.  He  cried  aloud : 
"  If  you  had  been  in  my  own  body,  you  could  not  have  done 
it  better,  as  this  proves.  Those  men  there  have  found  the 
right  way  to  bring  shame  upon  themselves  1 "  A  crowd  of 
great  lords  pressing  round,  the  Pope  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ence between  my  model  and  the  drawings.  When  he  had 
sufficiently  commended  it,  the  others  standing  terrihed  and 
Btupid  before  bim,  he  turned  to  me  and  said  :  "  I  am  only 
afraid  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
Friend  Benvenuto,  wax  is  easy  to  work  in ;  the  real  diffi- 
culty is  to  e.-secute  this  in  gold."  To  those  words  1  answered 
without  a  moment's  hesitation ;  "  Most  blessed  Father,  if  I 
do  not  work  it  ten  times  better  than  the  model,  let  it  be 
agreed  beforehand  that  you  pay  me  nothing."  When  they 
heard  this,  the  noblemen  made  a  great  stir,  crying  out  that 
1  was  promising  too  much.  Among  them  was  an  eminent 
philosopher,  who  spoke  out  in  my  favour :  "  From  the  fine 
physiognomy  and  bodily  symmetry  which  1  observe  in  this 
young  man,  I  predict  that  he  will  accomplish  what  he  says, 
and  think  that  he  will  even  go  beyond  it."  The  Pope  put 
in:  "And  this  is  my  opinion  also."  Then  he  called  his 
chamberlain,  Messer  Traiano,  and  bade  him  bring  five  hun- 
^^  dred  golden  ducats  of  the  Camera. 
^^h  While  we  were  waiting  for  the  money,  the  Pope  turned 

^^^  once  more  to  gaze  at  leisure  on  the  dexterous  device  1  h.id 
r  employed  for  combining  the  diamond  with  the  figure  of  God 

^H  the  Father.  I  had  put  tlie  diamond  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
^^1  the  piece;  and  above  it  God  the  Father  was  shown  scaled, 
^^M  leaning  nobly  in  a  sideways  attitude,'  which  made  a  perfect 
^^M  composition,  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  stone's  effect. 
^H  Lifting  his  riglit  hand,  he  was  in  the  act  of  giving  the  Iwoe- 

^H        diction.     Below  the  diamond  I  had  placed  three  children, 

I 


P 


/n  KH  ctrlo  It!  modB  tiioUii.     That  meaiu  :  turned  asu\c,  not  fionlinj;  Iht 

ipccUlor. 
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[  who,  with  their  arms  upraised,  were  supportiug  the  j'eweL 
One  of  them,  in  the  middle,  was  in  full  reUef,  the  other  two 
in  half-rehef.  AH  round  I  set  a  crowd  of  cherubs,  in  divers 
attitudes,  adapted  to  the  otlier  gems.  A  mantle  imdulated 
to  the  wind  around  the  figure  of  the  Father,  from  the  folds 
of  which  cherubs  peeped  out ;  and  there  were  other  orna- 
ments besides  which  made  a  very  t)eautiful  effect.  The  work 
was  executed  in  white  stucco  on  a  black  stone.  When  the 
money  came,  the  Pope  gave  it  me  with  his  own  hand,  and 
begged  me  in  the  most  winning  terms  to  let  him  have  it 
finished  in  tiis  own  days,  adding  that  this  should  be  to  my 
advantage. 


XLV 

I  took  the  money  and  the  model  home,  and  was  in  the 
Tttmost  impatience  to  begin  my  work.  After  I  had  laboured 
diligently  for  eight  days,  the  Pope  sent  word  by  one  of  his 
chamberlains,  a  very  great  gentleman  of  Bologna,  that  I  was 
to  come  to  him  and  bring  what  I  had  got  in  hand.  On  the 
way,  the  chamberlain,  who  was  the  most  gentle-mannered 
person  in  the  Roman  court,  told  me  that  the  Pope  not  only 
wanted  to  see  what  1  was  doing,  but  also  intended  to  intrust 
me  with  another  task  of  the  lughest  consequence,  which 
was,  in  fact,  to  furnish  dies  for  the  money  of  the  Mint ; 
and  bade  me  arm  myself  beforehand  with  tlie  answer  1 
ishould  give;  in  short,  he  wished  me  to  be  prepared,  and 
therefore  he  had  spoken.  When  we  came  into  the  presence, 
1  lost  no  time  in  exhibiting  the  golden  plate,  upon  which  I 
had  as  yet  cai^ved  nothing  but  ray  ligure  of  God  the  Father ; 
but  this,  though  only  in  the  rough,  displayed  a  grander  style 
than  that  of  the  waxen  model.  The  Pope  regarded  it  with 
stupefaction,  and  exclaimed :  "  From  this  moment  forward 
1  will  believe  everything  you  say."  Then  loading  me  with 
marks  of  favour,  he  added :  "It  is  my  intention  to  give  you 
another  commission,  which,  if  you  feel  competent  to  execute 
it,  I  shall  have  no  less  at  heart  than  this,  or  more."  He 
proceeded  to  tell  me  that  he  wished  to  make  dies  for  the 
coinage  of  his  realm,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  tried  my 
hand  at  such  things,  and  if  I  had  the  courage  to  attempt 
them.  I  answered  that  of  courage  for  the  task  I  had  no 
lack,  and  that  I  had  seen  how  dies  were  made,  but  that  I 
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had  not  ever  made  any.    There  was  in  the  preseuce  a  certain 

Messcr  Tommaso,  of  Prato,  his  Holiaess's  Datary;'  and  this 
man,  being  a  friend  of  my  enemies,  put  in :  "  Most  blessed 
Father,  the  favours  you  are  showering  upon  this  young  man 
(and  be  by  nature  so  extremely  overbold)  are  enough  to 
make  him  promise  you  a  new  world.  You  have  already 
given  him  one  great  task,  and  now,  by  adding  a  greater, 
you  are  hke  to  make  tliem  clash  together."  The  Pope,  in 
a  rage,  turned  round  on  him,  and  told  him  to  mind  his  own 
business.  Then  he  commanded  me  to  make  the  model  for 
a  broad  doubloon  of  gold,  upon  which  he  wanted  a  naked 
Christ  with  his  hands  tied,  and  the  inscription  Ecce  Homo; 
the  reverse  was  to  have  a  Pope  and  Emperor  in  the  act 
together  of  propping  up  a  cross  which  seemed  to  fall,  and 
this  legend  :  Unus  spiritus  £l  una  fides  eral  in  eis. 

After  die  Pope  had  ordered  this  handsome  coin,  Bandinello 
the  sculptor  came  up ;  he  had  not  yet  been  made  a  knight ; 
and,  with  his  wonted  presumption  muffled  up  in  ignorance, 
said :  "  For  these  goldsmiths  one  must  make  drawings  for 
such  fine  things  as  that."  I  turned  round  upon  him  in  a 
moment,  and  cried  out  that  1  did  not  want  his  drawings  for 
my  art,  but  that  1  hoped  before  very  long  to  give  his  art  some 
trouble  by  my  drawings.  The  Pope  expressed  high  satis- 
faction at  these  words,  and  turning  to  me  said  :  "Go  then,  my 
Benvenuto,  and  devote  yourself  with  spirit  to  my  service, 
and  do  not  lend  an  ear  to  the  chattering  of  these  silly 
fellows." 

So  1  went  o£f,  and  very  quickly  made  two  dies  of  steel ;  theo 
1  stamped  a  coin  in  gold,  and  one  Sunday  after  dinner  took  the 
coin  and  the  dies  to  the  Pope,  who,  when  he  saw  the  piece, 
was  astonished  and  greatly  gratified,  not  only  because  my  work 
pleased  him  excessively,  but  also  because  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  I  had  performed  it.  For  the  further  satisfaction  and 
amazement  of  his  Holiness,  I  had  brought  with  me  all  tlie  old 
coins  which  in  former  times  had  been  made  by  those  able  men 
who  served  Popes  Giulio  and  Leo  ;  and  when  1  noticed  that 
mine  pleased  him  far  better,  1  drew  forth  from  my  bosom  a 

'  His  fall  Dame  was  Toinma^o  Cocteae.     The  Papal  Dalaiia  was  the  chiel 

secretary  o(  the  oSice  for  lequ^U.  peEiliim?,  and  palenls.  Hi£  title  wni 
derived  Irom  its  being  his  duly  to  afiix  llic  Datum  Romic  lo  documenli.  The 
fees  of  IhJs  office,  whieli  was  nlsu  catleil  Dntuiiu,  bcuught  in  a  lirgc  revenue 
to  the  p!i|iiicy. 
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patent,'  in  which  1  prayed  for  the  post  of  stamp- master'  in  the 
Mint,  This  place  was  worth  six  golden  crowns  a  month,  in 
addition  to  the  dies,  which  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  ducat  for 
three  by  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  The  Pope  took  my  patent 
and  handed  it  to  the  Datary,  telhng  him  to  lose  no  time  in  dis- 
patching the  business.  The  Datary  began  to  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  saying:  "Most  blessed  Father,  your  Hohness  ought 
not  to  go  so  fast ;  these  are  matters  which  deserve  some  re- 
flection." To  this  the  Pope  replied  :  "  I  have  heard  what  you 
have  got  to  say  ;  give  me  here  that  patent"  He  took  it,  and 
signed  it  at  once  with  his  own  hand ;  then,  giving  it  back, 
added :  "  Now,  you  have  no  answer  left ;  see  that  you  dispatch 
it  at  once,  for  this  is  my  pleasure  ;  and  Benvenuto's  shoes  are 
worth  more  than  the  eyes  of  all  those  other  blockheads,"  So, 
having  thanked  his  Holiness,  I  went  back,  rejoicing  above 
measure,  to  my  work,  » 

XLVI 

I  was  still  working  in  the  shop  of  Raffaello  del  Moro. 
This  worthy  man  had  a  ver^'  beautiful  young  daughter,  with 
regard  to  whom  he  had  designs  on  me;  and  I,  t}ecoming 
partly  aware  of  his  intentions,  was  very  wiUing  ;  but,  while 
indulging  such  desires,  I  made  no  show  of  thera :  on  the 
conti-ary,  I  was  so  discreet  in  my  behaviour  that  I  made  him 
wonder.  It  so  happened  that  the  poor  girl  was  attacked  by  a 
disorder  in  her  right  hand,  which  aie  into  the  two  bones 
belonging  to  the  little  linger  and  the  next,'  Owing  to  her 
father's  carelessness,  she  had  been  treated  by  an  ignorant 
quack-doctor,  who  predicted  that  the  poor  child  would  be 
crippled  in  the  whole  of  her  right  arm,  if  even  nothing  worse 
should  happen.  When  I  noticed  the  dismay  of  her  father,  I 
begged  him  not  to  behcve  all  that  this  ignorant  doctor  had 
said.  He  replied  that  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  phy- 
sicians or  with  surgeons,  and  entreated  me,  if  I  Icnew  of 
one,  to  bring  liim  to  the  house,*  1  sent  at  once  for  a  certain 
Maestro  Giacomo  of  Perugia,  a  man  of  great  skill  in  surgery, 

'  Melepvpie,     Cellini  E«ii&st»  his  pelittim  with  th«  instniment,  which  he 
hull  probaUy  drawn  up  icndy  for  sigtiDiure, 
'  Maatrt  itUi  stamfc  liilla  una,  i.t. ,  ihc  niu'sl  who  made  ihc  dici. 
'  Osiclitia  til  itsuslatu  il  i/ita,  &c     Piobibly  melncaipBl  tionci. 
*  CAt  ftuKt  atitvaia. 
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who  examined  the  poor  girl.'  She  was  dreadfully  frightened, 
through  having  gained  some  inkUng  of  the  quack's  predic- 
tions ;  whereas,  my  intelligent  doctor  declared  that  she  would 
suffer  nothing  of  consequence,  and  would  be  very  well  able 
to  use  her  right  hand  ;  also  that  though  the  two  last  fingers 
must  remain  somewhat  weaker  than  the  others,  this  would 
be  of  no  inconvenience  at  all  to  her.  So  he  began  his  treat- 
ment ;  and  after  a  few  days,  when  he  was  going  to  extract  a 
portion  of  the  diseased  bones,  her  father  called  for  me,  and 
begged  me  to  be  present  at  the  operation.  Maestro  Giacomo 
was  using  some  coarse  steel  instruments ;  and  when  I  ob- 
served that  he  was  making  httle  way  and  at  the  same  time 
was  inflicting  severe  pain  on  the  patient,  I  begged  bim  to 
stop  and  wait  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  me.  1  ran  into 
the  shop,  and  made  a  little  scalping-iron  of  steel,  extremely 
thin  and  curved  ;  it  cut  like  a  razor.  On  my  return,  the  sur- 
geon used  it,  and  began  to  work  with  so  gentle  a  hand  that 
she  felt  no  pain,  and  in  a  short  while  the  operation  was 
over.  In  consequence  of  this  service,  and  for  other  reasons, 
the  worthy  man  conceived  for  me  as  much  love,  or  more,  as 
he  had  for  two  male  children ;  and  in  the  meanwhUe  he 
attended  to  the  cure  of  his  beautiful  young  daughter. 

I  was  on  terms  of  tlie  closest  intimacy  with  one  Messer 
Giovanni  Gaddi,  who  was  a  clerk  of  the  Camera,  and  a  great 
connoisseur  of  the  arts,  although  he  had  no  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  any.'  In  his  household  were  a  certain  Messer 
Giovanni,  a  Greek  of  eminent  learning,  Messer  Lodovico  of 
Fano,  no  less  distinguished  as  a  man  of  letters,  Messer 
Antonio  AUegretti,  and  Messer  Annibale  Caro,'  at  that  time 
in  his  early  manhood.  Messer  Bastiano  of  Venice,  a  most 
excellent  painter,  and  I  were  admitted  to  their  society ;  and 


'  Giacomo  Raslelli  was  n  oaiive  of  Rimini,  bui  was  popularly  Unown  *i 
of  Perugia,  since  he  had  tesidod  long  in  ihal  cily.  He  was  a  livniuus  siij. 
geon  under  ^veral  Popes  until  the  year  1566,  when  he  dieJ  at  Rome,  aged 
seventy 'five. 

'  Giovanni  Gaddi  of  the  Florentine  family  was  passionately  alUiched  lo 
men  of  ait  and  lelleis.  Yet  he  Eeetiis  to  have  been  somewhat  ilisagmMble  in 
personni  inteiconrse  ;  for  even  Antiilmle  Caio,  who  owed  much  to  his  patronage, 
and  lived  for  many  years  in  his  house,  never  became  attached  to  him.  We 
shall  see  how  he  treated  Cellini  during  a  fever. 

'  Some  poems  of  Allegretli's  survive.  He  was  n  man  o(  mark  In  Ihe 
literary  society  of  the  age.  Giovanni  Greco  may  have  been  a  Ciuvinni 
VergcEro,  who  presented  Duke  Cosimo  with  some  Creel:  characters  of  exqujdle 
finish.     Lodovico  da  Fano  is  mentioned  as  an  exceJIeat  Latin  tcholar.    Anoi' 
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almost  every  day  we  met  together  in  Mcsser  Gioviinni's 
company.' 

Bdng  aware  of  this  intimacy,  the  worthy  goldsmith  RaffaeJIo 
said  to  Messer  Giovanni:  "Good  sir,  you  know  me;  now  I 
want  to  marry  my  daughter  to  Benvenuto,  and  can  think  of 
no  better  intermediary  than  your  worship.  So  I  am  come 
to  crave  your  assistance,  and  to  beg  you  to  name  for  her  such 
dowry  from  my  estate  as  you  may  think  suitable."  The 
light-headed  man  hardly  let  my  good  friend  linish  what  he 
bad  to  say,  before  he  put  in  quite  at  random :  "  Talk  no 
more  .iboot  it,  Raffaello ;  yon  are  farther  from  your  object 
than  January  from  mulberries."  The  poor  man,  utterly  dis- 
coiiraged,  looked  about  at  once  for  another  husband  (or  his 
girl ;  while  she  and  the  mother  and  all  the  family  lived  on 
in  a  bad  humour  with  me.  Since  I  did  not  know  the  real 
cause  of  this — 1  imagined  they  were  paying  me  with  bastard 
coin  for  the  many  kindnesses  I  had  shown  them — I  con- 
ceived the  thought  of  opening  a  workshop  of  my  own  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Messer  Giovanni  told  me  nothing  till 
the  girl  was  married,  which  happened  in  a  few  months, 

Meanwhile,  I  laboured  assiduously  at  the  work  I  was 
doing  for  the  Pope,  and  also  in  the  service  o£  the  Mint ;  for 
his  Holiness  had  ordered  anotlier  coin,  of  the  value  of  two 
carlins,  on  which  his  own  portrait  was  stamped,  while  the 
reverse  bore  a  iigure  of  Christ  upon  the  waters,  holding  out 
his  band  to  S.  Peter,  with  this  inscription  Quarc  dubiUistif 
My  design  won  such  applause  that  a  certain  secretary  of  the 
Pope,  a  man  of  the  greatest  talent,  called  II  Sanga,'  was 
moved  to  this  remark :  "  Your  Hohness  can  boast  of  having 
a  currency  superior  to  any  of  the  ancients  in  all  their  glory." 
The  Pope  replied :  "  Benvenuto,  for  his  part,  can  boast  of 
scr\-ing  an  emperor  like  me,  who  is  able  to  discern  his 
merit,"  I  went  on  at  my  great  piece  in  gold,  showing  it 
frequently  to  the  Pope,  who  was  very  eager  to  see  it,  and 
each  lime  expressed  greater  admiration. 

bole  Clio  w»s  one  of  the  mosi  dislingujshed  wiilers  of  Italian  proae  and  vet** 
la  ibe  iaier  Renaissance.  He  speni  the  lalier  poriionof  liis  life  in  the  service 
of  tbc  Faniesi. 

'  Maicr  Buiiono  ii  the  celcbraled  painter  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  txua 
1485.  died  1547. 

*  Bi«ii.u  bantca,  a  Roman,  secrelaiy  lo  Gianmalteo  Giberti,  (he  good  Arch- 
biiitiap  of  Verona,  and  afterwards  I o  Clement  VII,  He  was  a  greni  Lailnisl. 
aad  oee  of  (how  CiXlesiaBlica  who  eatnwiiy  desired  a  reform  of  the  Qiuich. 
U«  died,  poiooned,  at  an  early  age. 
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could  turn  on  guard,  ran  him  right  through   the  guts,  and 

with  the  sward's  hilt  thrust  him  to  the  ground.  Then  he 
turned  upon  the  rest  with  such  energy  and  daring,  that  his 
one  arm  was  on  the  point  of  putting  the  whole  band  to  flight, 
had  it  not  been  that,  while  wheeling  round  to  strike  an 
arquebusier,  this  man  fired  in  self-defence,  and  hit  the  brave 
unforhmate  young  fellow  above  the  knee  of  his  right  leg. 
White  he  lay  stretched  upon  the  ground,  the  constables 
scrambled  off  in  disorder  as  fast  as  they  were  able,  lest  a 
pair  to  my  brother  should  arrive  upon  the  scene. 

Noticing  that  the  tumult  was  not  subsiding,  1  too  rose  from 
table,  and  girding  on  my  sword — for  everybody  wore  one 
then — 1  went  to  the  bridge  of  Sant'  Agnolo,  where  I  saw  a 
group  of  several  men  assembled.  On  my  coming  up  and 
being  recognised  by  some  of  them,  they  gave  way  before 
me,  and  showed  me  what  I  least  of  all  things  wished  to 
see,  albeit  I  made  mighty  haste  to  view  the  sight.  On  the 
instant  I  did  not  know  Cecchino,  since  he  was  wearing  a 
different  suit  of  clotlies  from  that  in  which  I  bad  lately  seen 
him.  Accordingly,  he  recognised  me  first,  and  said  :  "  Dearest 
brother,  do  not  be  upset  by  my  grave  accident ;  it  is  only  what 
might  be  expected  in  my  profession :  get  me  removed  from 
here  at  once,  for  I  have  but  few  hours  to  Uve."  They  had 
acquainted  me  with  the  whole  event  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, in  brief  words  befitting  such  occasion.  So  I  answered : 
"  Brnther,  this  is  the  greatest  sorrow  and  the  greatest  trial 
that  could  happen  to  me  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  But 
be  of  good  cheer ;  for  before  you  lose  sight  of  him  who  did 
the  mischief,  you  shall  see  yourself  revenged  by  my  hand." 
Our  words  on  both  sides  were  to  the  purport,  but  of  the 
shortest. 


XLIX 


^H  The  guard  was  now  about  fifty  paces  from  us  ;  for  Maffio, 

^™  their  officer,  had  made  some  of  them  turn  back  to  take  up  tl\e 

T  corporal  my  brother  killed.    Accordingly,  I  quickly  traversed 

I  that  short  space,  wrapped  in  my  cape,  which  I  had  tightened 

I  round  me,  and  came  up  with  Maffio,  whom  I  should  most 

I  certainly  have  murdered,  for  there  were  plenty  of    people 

I  round,  and  I   had  wound  my  way  among  Uiem.     With  the 

I  rapitlity  of  lightning.  I  had  half  drawn  my  sword  from  the 
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sheath,  when  Berlinghier  Berlinghieri,  a  young  man  o(  the 
greatest  daring  and  my  good  friend,  threw  himself  from  be- 
hind upon  my  arms  ;  he  had  four  other  fellows  of  like  kidney 
with  him,  who  cried  out  to  Maffio:  "Away  with  you,  for 
this  man  here  alone  was  killing  you!"  He  asked:  "WIio 
is  he  ?  "  and  they  answered  :  "  Own  brother  to  the  man  yoil 
see  there."  Without  waiting  to  hear  more,  he  made  haste 
for  Torre  di  Nona ; '  and  they  said  ;  "  Beuvenuto,  we  pre- 
vented you  against  your  will,  but  did  it  for  your  good ;  now 
let  lis  go  to  succour  him  who  must  die  shordy."  Accordingly, 
we  turned  and  went  back  to  my  brother,  whom  I  had  at 
once  conveyed  into  a  house.  The  doctors  who  were  called 
in  consultation,  treated  him  with  medicaments,  but  could 
not  decide  to  amputate  the  leg,  which  might  perhaps  have 
saved  him. 

As  soon  as  his  wound  had  been  dressed,  Duke  Alessandro 
appeared  and  most  affectionately  greeted  him.  My  brother 
had  not  as  yet  lost  consciousness  ;  so  he  said  to  the  Duke : 
"  My  lord,  this  only  grieves  me,  that  your  Excellency  is  losing 
a  servant  than  whom  you  may  perchance  find  men  more 
valiant  in  the  profession  of  arms,  but  none  more  lovingly  and 
loyally  devoted  to  your  service  than  I  have  been."  The 
Duke  bade  him  do  all  he  could  to  keep  alive ;  for  the  rest, 
he  well  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  worth  and  courage.  He 
then  turned  to  his  attendants,  ordering  them  to  see  that  the 
brave  yoimg  fellow  wanted  for  nothing. 

When  he  was  gone,  my  brother  lost  blood  so  copiously, 
for  nothing  could  be  done  to  stop  it,  that  he  went  off  his  head, 
and  kept  raving  ail  the  following  night,  with  the  exception 
that  once,  when  they  wanted  to  give  him  the  communion, 
he  said;  "You  would  have  done  well  to  confess  me  before; 
now  it  is  impossible  that  1  should  receive  the  divine  sacra- 
ment in  this  already  ruined  frame  ;  it  will  be  enough  if  I 
partake  of  it  by  the  divine  virtue  of  the  eyesight,  whereby 
it  shall  be  transmitted  into  my  immortal  soul,  which  only 
prays  to  Him  for  mercy  and  forgiveness."  Having  spoken 
thus,  tlie  host  was  elevated ;  but  he  straightway  relapsed  into 
the  same  delirious  ravings  as  before,  pouring  forth  a  torrent 
of  the  most  terrible  frenzies  and  horrible  imprecations  that 

'  The  Toiw  i!i  Nona  was  one  of  the  principal  priEons  in  Rome,  uicd 
etpedallr  (cr  ccii&inuls  condemned  lo  denth, 
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the  mind  of  man  could  imagine;  nor  did  he  cease  once  all 
that  night  until  the  day  broke. 

When  the  sun  appeared  above  our  horizon,  he  turned  to 
mc  and  said :  "  Brother,  I  do  not  wish  to  stay  here  longer, 
for  these  fellows  will  end  by  making  me  do  something 
tremendous,  which  m:iy  cause  them  to  repent  of  the  annoy- 
ance they  have  given  me."  Then  he  kicked  out  both  his 
legs— the  injured  hrab  we  had  enclosed  in  a  very  heavy  box 
— and  made  as  though  he  would  iling  it  across  a  horse's 
back.  Turning  his  face  round  to  me,  he  called  out  thrice — 
"  Farewell,  farewell  1 "  and  with  the  last  word  that  most 
valiant  spirit  passed  away. 

At  the  proper  hour,  toward  nightfall,  I  had  him  buried 
with  due  ceremony  in  the  church  of  the  Florentines ;  and 
afterwards  I  erected  lo  his  memoiy  a  very  handsome  monu- 
ment of  marble,  upon  which  I  caused  trophies  and  banners 
to  be  carved.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  one  of  his 
triends  had  asked  him  who  the  man  was  that  had  killed  htm, 
and  if  he  could  recognise  him ;  to  which  he  answered  that 
he  could,  and  gave  his  description.  My  brother,  indeed, 
attempted  to  prevent  this  coming  to  my  ears ;  but  I  got  it 
very  well  impressed  upon  my  mind,  as  will  appear  In  the 
sequel,' 


Returning  to  the  monument,  1  should  relate  that  certain 
famous  men  of  letters,  who  knew  my  brother,  composed 
for  me  an  epitaph,  telling  me  that  the  noble  young  man 
deserved  it.     The  inscription  ran  thus  : — 

"Francisco  Cellino  Florentmo,qui  quod  in  leneris  annis  ad  loiumem 
Medicrtit  ducein  pltirts  viclorias  relulil  ei  signi/er  fuit,  facile  doeu- 
menlum  dedit  quanftt  forlitudtiiis  el  consilii  vir  fulu'us  €ral,  ni 
crudcUs  fati  archibiiso  Iransfosms,  quitilo  alatis  luslro  jacertt,  Bw- 
■vmutus  fraUr posuil.     Obsit  die  xxvii  Mali  MD.XXIX." 

He  was  twenty-five  years  of  age;  and  since  the  soldiets 
called  him  Cecchino  del  Piffero,"  his  real  name  being  Giovan- 

*  Vatchi,  in  hi*  Sfi^tifi  Fii^rfnttTia,  lib,  xi.,  gives  a  gbort  accouni  of  CrcchJno 
CclIiiiiS  dealh  in  Romi.-,  itn^nlitming  also  Butino  AlJubrundi,  in  Ibe  a(li:m[it 
to  levengc  whom  he  lost  liis  life. 

*  That  Is,  Frank,  ilie  Fifcr't  ton. 
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iraocesco  Cellini,  I  wanted  to  etignive  Uie  former,  by  wbicli 
he  was  commonly  known,  mider  the  armorial  bearings  of  our 
family.  This  name  then  I  had  cut  in  fine  antique  characters, 
all  of  which  were  broken  save  the  first  and  last.  I  was  asked 
by  the  learned  men  who  had  composed  that  beautiful  epitaph, 
wherefore  I  used  these  broken  letters;  and  my  answer  was, 
because  the  marvellous  framework  of  his  body  was  spoiled 
and  dead ;  and  the  reason  why  the  first  and  last  remained 
entire  was,  that  the  first  should  symbolise  the  great  gift  God 
had  given  him,  namely,  of  a  human  soul,  inflamed  with  his 
divinity,  the  which  hath  never  broken,  while  the  second 
represented  the  glorious  renown  of  his  brave  actions.  The 
thought  gave  satisfaction,  and  several  persons  have  since 
availed  themselves  of  my  device.  Close  to  the  name  1  had 
the  coat  of  ub  Cellini  carved  upon  the  stone,  altering  it  in 
some  particulars.  In  Ravenna,  which  is  a  most  ancient  city, 
there  exist  Cellini  of  our  name  in  the  quality  of  very  honour- 
able gentry,  who  bear  a  lion  rampant  or  upon  a  field  of  aznre, 
holding  a  lily  gules  in  his  dexter  paw,  with  a  label  in  chief 
and  three  httle  lifies  or.'  These  are  the  true  arms  of  the 
CeUini.  My  father  showed  me  a  shield  as  ours  which  had 
the  paw  only,  togetlier  with  the  other  bearings ;  but  I  .should 
prefer  to  follow  those  of  the  Cellini  of  Ravenna,  which  I  have 
described  above.  Now  to  return  to  what  I  caused  to  be 
engraved  upon  my  brother's  tomb :  it  was  the  lion's  paw,  but 
instead  of  a  lily,  I  made  the  lion  lioki  nn  axe,  with  the  field  of 
the  scutcheon  quartered ;  and  1  put  the  axe  in  solely  that  I 
might  not  be  unmindful  to  revenge  him. 


LI 

I  went  on  .ipplying  myself  with  the  utmost  diligence  upon 
the  gold-work  for  Pope  Clement's  button.  He  was  very 
eager  to  have  it,  and  used  to  send  for  me  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  in  order  to  inspect  it ;  and  his  delight  in  the  work 
always  increased.  Often  would  he  rebuke  and  scold  me,  as 
it  were,  for  the  great  grief  in  which  my  brother's  loss  had 

'  1  lieUcve  Cellini  inmnl  here  lo  wiite  "on  a  ctiief  argent  n  label  of  four 
(loiBls,  «iul  three  lUici  gulci."  Ite  hu  tricki^il  Ihe  Bmis  Ihus  in  a  MS.  of  the 
r»I»iine  I.lbmTy.  Sec  Lecl-inchi,  p.  T03,  see  »lso  Pistil,  vol,  i.  p,  ajj,  anil 
rtim.  p.  1. 
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plunged  me ;  aod  one  day,  observing  me  more  downcast  and 
out  of  trim  than  was  proper,  he  cried  aloud :  "  Benvcnuto, 
oh  !  I  did  not  know  tliat  you  were  mad.  Have  you  only  just 
learned  that  Uiere  is  no  remedy  against  death  ?  One  would 
think  that  you  were  trying  to  run  after  him."  Wlien  1  left 
the  presence,  I  continued  working  at  the  jewel  and  the 
dies'  for  the  Mint;  but  I  also  took  to  watching  the  arque- 
busier  who  shot  my  brother,  as  though  he  had  been  a  girl 
I  was  in  love  with.  The  man  had  formerly  been  in  the 
light  cavalry,  but  afterwards  had  joined  the  arquebuaiers 
as  one  of  the  Bargello's  corporals ;  and  what  increased  my 
rage  was  that  he  had  used  these  boastful  words :  "'  If  it  had 
not  been  for  me.  who  killed  that  brave  young  man,  the  least 
trifle  of  delay  would  have  resiilted  in  his  putting  us  all  to 
fhght  with  great  disaster."  When  I  saw  that  the  fever 
caused  by  always  seeing  him  about  was  depriving  me  of 
sleep  and  appetite,  and  was  bringing  me  by  degrees  to  sorry 
plight,  I  overcame  my  repugnance  to  so  low  and  not  quite 
praiseworthy  an  enterprise,  and  made  my  mind  up  one  even- 
ing to  rid  myself  of  the  torment.  The  fellow  lived  in  a  house 
near  a  place  called  Torre  Sanguigua,  next  door  to  the 
lodging  of  one  of  the  most  fashionable  com-tesans  in  Rome, 
named  Signora  Antea.  It  had  just  struck  twenty-four,  and 
he  was  standing  at  the  house-door,  witli  his  sword  in  hand, 
having  risen  from  supper.  With  great  address  1  stole  up 
to  him,  holding  a  large  Pistojan  dagger,'  and  dealt  him  a 
back-handed  stroke,  with  which  I  meant  lo  cut  his  head  clean 
off ;  but  as  he  turned  round  very  suddenly,  tlie  blow  fell 
upon  the  point  of  his  left  shoulder  and  broke  the  bone.  He 
sprang  up,  dropped  his  sword,  half-stunned  with  the  great 
pain,  and  took  to  flight.  I  followed  after,  and  in  four  steps 
caught  him  up,  when  I  lifted  my  dagger  above  his  head, 
which  he  was  holding  very  low,  and  hit  him  in  the  buck 
exactly  at  the  juncture  of  the  nape-bone  and  the  neck.  The 
poniard  entered  this  point  so  deep  into  the  bone,  that,  though 
I  used  all  my  strengtli  to  pull  it  out,  1  was  not  able.  For 
just  at  that  moment  four  soldiers  with  drawn  swords  sprang 
out  from  Antea's  lodging,  and  obliged  me  to  set  hand  to  my 
own  sword  to  defend  my  life.     Leaving  the  poniard  then,  1 

'  FfTti.     I  Ii3.ve  tians^aled  this  word  dies;   but  [t  accint  lo  inefin  all  the 
coining  insliumenls,  slampi  or  caiui  being  [he  dies  protici. 
"  I'ugnaS  pUloieii:  il  came  in  lime  to  iiiE^m  a  culius. 
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made  off,  and  fearing  1  might  be  recognised,  took  refuge  in 
the  palace  of  Duke  Alessandro,  which  was  behveen  I*iazza 
Navona  and  the  Rotunda.'  On  my  arrival,  1  asked  to  sec 
tlie  Duke ;  who  told  me  that,  if  I  was  atone,  I  need  only 
keep  quiet  and  have  no  further  anxiety,  but  go  on  working 
at  the  jewel  which  the  Pope  h.id  set  his  heart  on,  and  stay 
eight  days  indoors.  He  gave  this  advice  the  more  securely. 
because  the  soldiers  had  now  arrived  who  interrupted  the 
completion  of  my  deed  ;  they  held  the  dagger  in  tlieu:  hand, 
and  were  relating  how  the  matter  happened,  and  the  great 
trouble  they  had  to  pull  the  weapon  from  the  neck  and 
head-bone  of  the  man,  whose  name  they  did  not  know. 
Just  tlien  Giovan  Bandini  came  up,  and  said  to  them :' 
"That  poniard  is  mine,  and  1  lent  it  to  Benvenuto,  who 
was  bent  on  revenging  his  brother."  The  soldiers  were 
profuse  in  tlieir  expressions  of  regret  at  having  interrupted 
me,  although  my  vengeance  had  beeu  amply  satisfied. 

More  than  eight  days  elapsed,  and  the  Pope  did  not  send 
for  me  according  to  his  custom.  Afterwards  he  summoned 
me  through  his  chamberkiin,  the  Bolognese  nobleman  1  have 
already  mentioned,  who  let  me,  in  his  own  modest  manner, 
understand  that  his  Holiness  knew  all,  but  was  very  well 
inclined  toward  me,  and  that  I  had  only  to  mind  niy  work 
and  keep  quiet.  When  we  reached  the  presence,  the  Pope 
cast  so  menacing  a  glance  towards  me,  that  the  mere  look 
of  his  eyes  made  me  tremble.  Afterwards,  upon  examining 
my  work,  his  countenance  cleared,  and  he  began  to  pniise 
me  beyond  measure,  saying  that  1  had  done  a  vast  amount 
in  a  short  time.  Then,  looking  me  straight  in  the  face,  he 
added:  "Now  tliat  you  are  cured,  Benvenuto,  take  heed 
how  you  live."'  I,  who  understood  his  meaning,  promised 
that  1  would.  Immediately  upon  this,  1  opened  a  very  fine 
ahop  in  the  Banchi,  opposite  Kaffaello,  and  there  I  tini&lied 
the  jewel  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months. 


•  TbM  iu,  tlie  i'ainliron. 

*  Bsnilini  bears  n  distiiiguiihed  name  in  Florentine  annals,      lie  acrved 
Dn]c«  AleiKindro  m  afinir!  of  much  impciriancc :  bui  nfiPrHai  ils  he  bi-iraycd 

I  the  interati  of  his  masler,  Duke  Cosimo,  in  an  embniii)'  to  Chmk^  V.  in  1 545. 
I  It  Kcmi  ihnl  he  had  then  been  jila^ini;  inlo  the  hnnds  nF  I'Mippo  ii[ttiixi,  kir 
Lwhicb  offcnoe  he  passed  fifteen  years  in  a  dungeon.  See  \'siclii  and  Si-gni ; 
lAtw  Montuld'i  J^iaiimitri  Uil  Mailie  iti  Vutliria,  cap.  vii. 
I  *  TliU  «»  llie  I'oiie's  liini  lo  Cellini  thai  he  was  awsie  of  ihc  murJcr  lie 
had  jiul  commilted. 
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The  Pope  had  sent  me  all  those  precious  stones,  except 
the  diamond,  which  was  pawned  to  certain  Genoese  bankers 
tor  some  pressing  need  lie  had  of  money.  The  rest  were 
in  my  custody,  together  with  a  model  of  the  diamond.  I 
had  five  excellent  journeymen,  and  in  addition  to  the  great 
piece,  I  was  engaged  on  several  jobs;  so  that  my  shop  con- 
tained property  of  ranch  value  in  jewels,  gems,  and  gold 
and  silver.  I  kept  a  shaggy  dog,  very  big  and  handsome, 
which  Duke  Alessandro  gave  me ;  the  beast  was  capital 
as  a  retriever,  since  he  brought  me  every  sort  of  birds 
and  game  1  shot,  but  he  also  served  most  admirably  for 
a  watchdog.  It  happened,  as  was  natural  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  that  I  had  taken  into  my  service  a  girl  of 
great  beauty  and  grace,  whom  1  used  as  a  model  in  my 
art,  and  who  was  also  complaisant  of  her  personal  favours 
to  me.  Such  being  the  case,  I  occupied  an  apartment  far 
away  from  my  workmen's  rooms,  as  well  as  from  the  shop  ; 
and  this  communicated  by  a  little  dark  passage  with  the 
maid's  bedroom.  I  used  frequently  to  pass  the  night  with 
her ;  and  though  I  sleep  as  lightly  as  ever  yet  did  man  upon 
this  earth,  yet,  after  indulgence  in  sexual  pleasure,  my  slumber 
is  sometimes  very  deep  and  heavy. 

So  it  chanced  one  night :  for  I  must  say  that  a  thief,  under 
the  pretext  of  being  a  goldsmith,  had  spied  on  me,  and  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  precious  stones,  and  made  a  plan  to  steal  them. 
Well,  then,  this  fellow  broke  into  the  shop,  where  he  found  a 
quantity  of  little  things  in  gold  and  silver,  He  was  engaged 
in  bursting  open  certain  bo.tes  to  get  at  the  jewels  he  had 
noticed,  when  my  dog  jumped  upon  him,  and  put  him  to 
much  trouble  to  defend  himself  witli  his  sword.  The  dog, 
unable  to  grapple  with  an  armed  man,  ran  several  times 
through  the  house,  and  rushed  into  the  rooms  of  tlie  journey- 
men, which  Jiad  been  left  open  because  of  the  great  heat. 
When  he  found  they  paid  no  heed  to  his  loud  barking,  he 
dragged  their  bed-clothes  off ;  and  when  they  still  heard 
nothing,  he  pulled  first  one  and  then  another  by  the  arm  till  he 
roused  them,  and,  barking  furiously,  ran  before  to  show  tliem 
where  he  wanted  them  to  go.  At  last  it  became  clear  tliat 
they  refused  to  follow ;  for  the  traitors,  cross  at  beins  (Jis- 
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tiirbed,  tlirew  stones  and  sticks  nt  him ;  .tnd  this  they  could 
wcH  do,  tor  I  had  ordered  them  to  keep  all  night  a  lamp 
alight  there ;  and  in  the  end  tliey  shut  their  rooms  tight ;  so 
the  dog.  abandoning  all  hope  of  aid  from  such  rascals,  set 
out  alone  again  on  his  adventure.  He  ran  down,  and  not 
finding  the  thief  in  the  shop,  flew  after  him.  When  he  got 
at  him,  he  tore  the  cape  off  his  back.  It  would  have  gone 
hard  with  the  fellow  had  he  not  called  for  help  to  certain 
tailors,  praying  them  for  God's  sake  to  save  him  from  a  mad 
dog ;  and  they,  believing  what  he  said,  jmnped  out  and 
drove  the  dog  off  with  mnch  trouble. 

After  sunrise  my  workmen  went  into  the  shop,  and  saw 
that  it  had  been  broken  open  and  all  the  boxes  smashed. 
They  began  to  scream  at  tlie  top  of  their  voices  :  "Ah,  woe 
ia  me  I  Ali,  woe  is  me  I"  The  clamour  woke  me,  and  I 
rushed  out  in  a  panic.  Appearing  thus  before  them,  they 
cried  out :  "  Alas  to  us  !  for  ■we  have  been  robbed  by  some 
one,  who  has  broken  and  borne  everything  away  I"  These 
words  wrought  so  forcibly  upon  my  mind  that  I  daied  not 
go  to  my  big  chest  and  look  if  it  still  held  the  jewels  of  the 
Pope.  So  intense  was  the  anxiety,  that  I  seemed  to  lose  my 
eyesight,  and  told  them  they  themselves  must  unlock  the 
chest,  and  see  how  many  of  the  Pope's  gems  were  missing. 
The  fellows  were  all  of  them  in  their  shirts ;  and  when,  on 
opening  the  chest,  they  saw  the  precious  stones  and  my  work 
with  them,  they  took  heart  of  joy  and  shouted :  "There  is  no 
harm  done  ;  your  piece  and  all  the  stones  are  here  ;  but  Ihe 
thief  has  left  us  naked  to  the  shirt,  because  last  night,  by 
reason  of  the  burning  heat,  we  tooJi  our  clothes  off  in  tJie  shop 
and  left  them  here."  Recovering  my  senses,  1  thanked  God, 
and  said :  "  Go  and  get  yourselves  new  suits  of  clothes ; 
I  will  pay  when  1  hear  at  leisure  how  the  whole  thing  hap- 
pened." What  caused  me  the  most  pain,  and  made  me 
lose  my  senses,  and  take  fright- — so  contrary  to  my  real 
nature — was  Uie  dread  lest  peradventure  folk  should  fancy 
I  had  trumped  a  story  of  the  robber  up  to  steal  the  jewels. 
It  had  already  been  said  to  Pope  Clement  by  one  of  his  most 
Irosted  scrx-ants,  and  by  otheis,  that  is,  by  Fi^ancesco  del 
Nero,  Zaiia  de'  Biliotti  bis  accountant,  the  Bishop  of  Vasona, 
and  scTfcnil  such  men : '  "  Why,  most  blessed   Father,  do 

*  01  lliCTC  |i«oplc,  V.  t  can  lincc  ihe  liiaho].!  of  Vasona.  Ife  wns  (.lirolamo 
Schio  or  Schcdn.  >  nalivc  of  Vinrrui,  the  i-onftdi^nlUI  ni^nl  aiiil  conieE&ui'  of 
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you  confide  gems  of  that  vast  value  to  a  young  fellow,  who 
is  all  fire,  more  passionate  for  arms  than  for  his  art,  and  not 
yet  Uiirty  years  of  age  ? "  The  Pope  asked  in  answer  if 
any  one  of  them  knew  that  I  had  done  aught  to  justify  such 
suspicions.  Whereto  Francesco  del  Nero,  his  treasurer, 
rephcd:'  "No,  most  blessed  Father,  because  he  has  not  as 
yet  had  an  opportunity."  Whereto  the  Pope  rejoined :  "  I 
regard  him  as  a  thoroughly  honest  man  ;  and  if  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes  some  crime  he  had  committed,  1  should  not 
believe  it."  This  was  the  man  who'  caused  me  the  greatest 
torment,  and  who  suddenly  came  up  before  my  mind. 

After  telling  the  young  men  to  provide  themselves  with 
fresh  clothes,  I  took  my  piece,  together  with  the  gems,  setting 
them  as  well  as  I  could  in  their  proper  places,  and  went  oflf 
at  once  with  them  to  the  Pope.  Francesco  del  Nero  had 
already  told  him  something  of  the  trouble  in  my  shop,  and 
bad  put  suspicions  in  his  head.  So  then,  taking  the  thing 
rather  ill  than  otherwise,  he  shot  a  furious  glance  upon  me, 
and  cried  haughtily :  "  What  have  you  come  to  do  here  ? 
What  is  up  ?  "  "  Here  are  all  your  precious  stones,  and  not 
one  of  them  is  missing."  At  this  the  Pope's  face  cleared, 
and  he  said :  "  So  then,  you're  welcome."  I  showed  him 
the  piece,  and  while  he  was  inspecting  it,  I  related  to  him 
the  whole  story  of  the  thief  and  of  my  agony,  and  what  had 
been  my  greatest  trouble  in  the  matter.  During  this  speech, 
he  oftentimes  turned  round  to  look  me  sharply  in  the  eyes ; 
and  Francesco  del  Nero  being  also  in  the  presence,  this  seemed 
to  make  him  half  sorry  that  he  had  not  guessed  the  tmth. 
At  last,  breaking  into  laughter  at  (he  long  tale  I  was  telling, 
he  sent  me  off  with  these  words  :  "  Go,  and  take  heed  to  be 
an  honest  man,  as  indeed  I  know  that  you  are." 

Clement  VII.,  who  obtained  the  See  of  Vaison  in  the  county  of  Avigjnon  in 
ISii,  and  died  at  Rnnie  in  1533.  Ills  success™  in  the  biihopric  was  Tom* 
maso  Corlcsi,  llie  Dalary,  oienlioned  above. 

^  Varclji  givta  a  very  ugly  account  of  this  m^n,  Frnnccsco  del  Kcro,  who 
vim  nicknamed  the  CrA  del  IVcrni/rg/h,  in  his  Hisloty  of  Fioicnce,  IxKjk  kll 
"In  the  whole  city  of  Florence  there  never  was  bora,  in  ray  belief,  a  man  </ 
such  irreligion  or  of  such  sordid  avaiiee,"    Ciovio  confiims  the  atatecncni, 

'  Quisle  fit  guilla  che.    This  mity  be  neuter:    THit  wai  ihi  limimilamt 
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I  went  on  working  assiduously  at  the  button,  and  at  the 
same  time  laboured  for  the  Mint,  when  certain  pieces  of 
fiilse  money  got  abroad  in  Rome,  stamped  with  my  own  dies, 
They  were  brought  at  once  to  the  Pope,  who,  hearing  things 
against  me,  said  to  Giacopo  Balducci,  the  Master  of  the  Mint, 
"  Take  every  means  in  your  power  to  tind  tlie  criminal ;  for 
we  are  sure  that  Benvenuto  is  an  honest  fellow."  That  traitor 
of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy,  rephed  :  "  Would  God, 
most  blessed  Father,  that  it  may  turn  out  as  you  say  ;  for  we 
have  some  proofs  against  him."  Upon  this  the  Pope  turned 
to  the  Governor  of  Rome,  and  bade  him  see  he  foimd  the 
ntalefactor.  During  those  days  the  Pope  sent  for  me, 
and  leading  cautiously  in  conversation  to  the  topic  of  the 
coins,  asked  me  at  the  titling  moment :  "  Benvenuto,  should 
you  have  the  heart  to  coin  false  money  f  "  To  this  I  replied 
that  I  thought  I  could  do  so  better  than  :il]  the  rascals  who  gave 
Uieir  minds  to  such  vile  work  ;  for  fellows  who  practise  lewd 
trades  of  tliat  sort  are  not  capable  of  earning  money,  nor  are 
they  men  of  much  ability.  I,  on  the  contrary,  with  my  poor 
wits  could  gain  enough  to  keep  me  comfortably ;  for  when 
I  set  dies  for  the  Mint,  each  morning  before  dinner  I  put  at 
least  three  crowns  into  my  pocket ;  this  was  the  customary 
payment  for  the  dies,  and  the  Master  of  the  Mint  boie  me 
a  grudge,  because  he  would  have  liked  to  have  them  cheaper ; 
so  then,  what  I  earned  with  God's  grace  and  the  world's, 
sufficed  me,  and  by  coining  false  money  I  should  not  have 
made  so  much.  The  Pope  very  well  perceived  my  drift ;  and 
whereas  he  had  formerly  given  orders  that  they  should  see 
1  did  not  Hy  from  Rome,  he  now  told  them  to  look  well  about 
and  have  no  heed  of  me,  seeing  he  was  ilUdisposed  to  anger 
me,  and  in  this  way  run  the  risk  of  losing  me.  The  officials 
who  received  these  orders  were  certain  clerks  of  the  Camera, 
who  made  the  proper  search,  as  was  their  duty,  and  soon 
found  tJje  rogue.  He  was  a  stamper  in  the  service  of 
the  Mint,  named  Cesare  Macherone,  and  a  Roman  citizen. 
Together  with  this  man  they  detected  a  metal-founder  of 
the  Mint.' 

'  Tbe  word  in  Cellini  is  ovolaltii  di  laea. 
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On  that  very  day,  as  I  was  passing  through  the  Piazza 
Navona,  and  had  my  line  retriever  with  me,  just  when  we 
came  opposite  the  gate  of  the  Bargello,  my  dog  liew  barking 
loudly  inside  the  door  upon  a  youth,  who  had  been  arrested 
at  the  suit  of  a  man  called  Donnino  (a  goldsmith  from  Parma, 
and  a  former  pupil  of  Caradosso),  on  the  charge  of  having 
robbed  him.  The  dog  strove  so  violently  to  tear  the  fellow 
to  pieces,  that  the  constables  were  moved  to  pity.  It  so 
happened  that  he  was  pleading  his  own  cause  with  boldness, 
and  Donnino  had  not  evidence  enough  to  support  the  accu- 
sation ;  and  what  was  more,  one  of  the  corporals  of  the  guard, 
a.  Genoese,  was  a  friend  of  the  young  man's  father.  The 
upshot  was  that,  what  with  the  dog  and  with  those  other  dr- 
cunistances,  tliey  were  on  the  point  of  releasing  their  prisoner. 
When  I  came  up,  the  dog  had  lost  all  fear  of  sword  or  staves, 
and  was  flying  once  more  at  the  young  man  ;  so  they  told  me 
if  I  did  not  call  the  brute  off  they  would  kill  him.  1  held 
him  back  as  well  as  I  was  able ;  but  just  then  the  fellow. 
in  the  act  of  readjusting  his  cape,  let  fall  some  paper  packets 
from  the  hood,  which  Donnino  recognised  as  his  property. 
I  too  recognised  a  little  ring  ;  whereupon  I  called  out :  "This 
is  the  thief  who  broke  into  my  shop  and  robbed  it ;  and  there- 
fore my  dog  knows  him  ;"  then  I  loosed  the  dog,  who  flew 
again  upon  tlie  robber.  On  this  the  fellow  craved  for  mercy, 
promising  to  give  back  whatever  he  possessed  of  mine. 
I  When  1  had  secured  the  dog,  he  proceeded  to  restore  the 

^^  gold  and  silver  and  the  rings  which  he  had  stolen  from  me, 
^H  and  twenty-five  crowns  in  addition.  Then  he  cried  once 
^W  more  to  me  for  pity.  I  told  him  to  make  his  peace  with  God, 
I  for  I  should  do  him  neither  good  nor  evil.    So  1  returned 

l^m  to  my  business ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  Cesare  Macbc- 
^^B  rone,  the  false  coiner,  was  hanged  in  the  Banchi  opposite 
^^  the    Mint ;    his   accomplice    was   sent    to    the    galleys ;    the 

^^  Genoese  thief  was  hanged  in  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  while  I 
^H  remained  in  better  repute  as  an  honest  man  than  I  had 
^^^        enjoyed  before. 
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When  I  had  nearly  finished  my  piece,  there  happened 
that  terrible  inundation  which  flooded  the  whole  of  Rome.' 
I  waited  to  see  what  would  happen  ;  the  day  was  well-nigh 
spent,  for  the  clocks  struck  twenty -two,  and  the  water  went 
on  rising  formidably.  Now  the  front  of  my  house  and  shop 
faced  the  Banchi,  but  the  back  was  several  yards  higher, 
because  it  turned  toward  Monte  Giordano ;  accordingly, 
bethinking  me  first  of  my  own  safety  and  in  the  next  place 
of  my  honour,  I  filled  my  pockets  with  the  jewels,  and  gave 
the  gold-piece  into  the  custody  of  my  workmen,  and  then 
descended  barefoot  from  the  back-wmdows,  and  waded  as 
well  as  I  could  until  I  reached  Monte  Cavallo.  There  I 
sought  out  Messer  Giovanni  Gaddi,  clerk  of  the  Camera,  and 
Bastiano  VenezJano,  the  painter.  To  the  former  I  confided 
the  precious  stones,  to  Iceep  in  safety  :  he  had  the  same 
regard  for  me  as  though  1  had  been  his  brother.  A  few 
days  later,  when  the  rage  of  the  river  was  spent,  I  returned 
to  my  workshop,  and  finished  the  piece  with  such  good 
fortune,  through  God's  grace  and  my  own  great  industry, 
that  it  was  held  to  be  the  finest  masterpiece  which  had  been 
ever  seen  in  Rome." 

When  then  I  took  it  to  the  Pope,  he  was  insatiable  in  praising 
me,  and  said  :  "  Were  I  but  a  wealthy  emperor,  I  would  give 
my  Benvenuto  as  much  land  as  his  eyes  could  survey ;  yet 
being  nowadays  but  needy  bankrupt  potentates,  we  will  at  any 
rate  give  him  bread  enough  to  satisfy  his  modest  wishes."  I 
let  the  Pope  run  on  to  the  end  of  his  rhodomontade,*  and  then 
stsked  him  for  a  mace-bearer's  place  which  happened  to  be 
vacant.  He  replied  that  he  would  grant  me  something  of  far 
greater  consequence.  I  begged  his  Holiness  to  bestow  this 
little  thing  on  me  meanwhile  by  way  of  earnest.  He  began  to 
kugh,  and  said  be  was  willing,  but  that  he  did  not  wish  me 
to  serve,  and  that  1  must  make  some  arrangement  with  the 
other  mace-boarers  to  be  exempted.     He  would  allow  them 

>  "nm  took  place  on  ihe  Sth  and  91I1  Ocloliei  I5«>. 

•  Thi»  f«inoin  niaMerpwce  was  pteseived  in  Ihc  CaaLle  o(  .'i.  Angelo  during 
the  l^Pt^l  GavcnitiiFDl  of  Komo.  Il  was  brnu^lil  oul  on  Cliristnias.  Easter, 
•ncl  S.  Pclci'»  diys. 

■  O^.'a  ma  imfiHia  il  fiuivU. 
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through  me  a  certain  favour,  for  wliich  they  had  ah-eady 
petitioned,  namely,  the  right  of  recovering  their  fees  at  Liw. 
This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  that  mace-bearer's  office 
brought  me  in  little  less  tlian  200  crowns  a  year.' 


LVI 

I  continued  to  work  for  the  Pope,  executing  now  one  trifle 
and  now  another,  when  he  commissioned  me  to  design  a 
chalice  of  exceeding  richness.  So  I  made  both  drawing  and 
model  for  the  piece.  The  latter  was  constructed  of  wood  and 
wax.  Instead  of  the  usual  top.  I  fashioned  three  figures  of 
a  fair  size  in  the  round  ;  they  represented  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  Corresponding  to  these,  at  the  base  of  the  cup,  were 
three  circular  histories  in  bas-relief.  One  was  the  Nativity  of 
Christ,  the  second  the  Resurrection,  and  the  third  S.  Peter 
crucified  head  downwards ;  for  thus  I  had  received  com- 
mission. While  I  had  this  work  in  hand,  the  Pope  was  often 
pleased  to  look  at  it;  wherefore,  observing  that  his  Holiness 
had  never  thought  again  of  giving  me  anything,  and  knowing 
that  a  post  in  the  Piomho  was  v'acant,  I  asked  for  this  one 
evening.  The  good  Pope,  quite  oblivious  of  his  extravagances 
at  the  termination  of  the  last  piece,  said  to  me  :  "  That  post  in 
the  Piombo  is  worth  more  than  800  crowns  a  year,  so  that  if  I 
gave  it  you,  you  would  spend  your  time  in  scratching  your 
paunch,'  and  your  magnificent  handicraft  would  be  lost,  and  I 
should  bear  the  blame."  I  replied  at  once  as  thus  :  "  Cats  of  a 
good  breed  mouse  better  when  they  are  fat  than  starving  ;  and 
likewise  honest  men  who  possess  some  talent,  exercise  it  to 
far  nobler  purport  when  they  have  the  wherewithaJ  to  Uve 
abundantly ;  wherefore  princes  who  provide  such  folk  with 
competences,  let  your  Holiness  take  notice,  are  watering  the 
roots  of  genius  ;  for  genius  and  talent,  at  their  birth,  come  into 
this  world  lean  and  scabby ;  and  your  Holiness  should  also 
know  that  I  never  asked  for  the  place  with  the  hope  of  getting 
it.    Only  too  happy  I  to  have  that  miserable  poet  of  mace- 

'  Cellini  received  this  post  among  tlie  Msuieri  (who  walked  tike  bodle* 
before  the  I'ope)  on  April  14,  1531.  He  resigned  it  in  (avoui  of  Pietro  Cot- 
luuo  of  Venice  in  1 535. 

•  Cratlari  il  (orpB,  which  I  have  itanslaied  scrateh  yntr  fauati,  U 
cquivnleni  10  Imrlymr  rhumb:. 
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bearer  On  the  oilier  I  built  but  castles  in  the  air.  Your 
Holiness  will  do  well,  since  you  do  not  care  to  give  it  me,  to 
bestow  il  on  a  man  of  talent  who  deserves  it,  and  not  upon 
some  fat  ignoramiis  who  will  spend  his  time  scratching  his 
paunch,  if  I  may  quote  your  Holiness's  own  words.  Follow 
the  example  of  Pope  Giulio's  illustrious  memory,  who  con- 
ferred .1Q  office  of  the  same  kind  upon  Bramante,  that  most 
admirable  architect." 

Immediately  on  finishing  this  speech,  I  made  my  bow,  and 
went  off  in  a  fury.  Then  Bastiano  Veneziano  the  painter 
approached,  and  said :  "  Most  blessed  Father,  may  your 
Holiness  be  willing  to  grant  it  to  one  who  works  assiduously 
in  the  exercise  of  some  talent ;  and  as  your  Holiness  knows 
that  I  am  diligent  in  my  art,  I  beg  that  I  may  be  thought 
worthy  of  it."  The  Pope  replied ;  "  That  devil  Benvenuto 
will  not  brook  rebuke.  I  was  inclined  to  give  it  him,  but  it  is 
not  right  to  be  so  haughty  with  a  Pope.  Therefore  I  do  not 
well  know  what  I  am  to  do."  The  Bishop  of  Vasona  then 
came  up.  and  put  in  a  word  for  BasLiano,  saying :  "  Most 
blessed  Father,  Benvetmto  is  but  yoimg  ;  and  a  sword  be- 
comes him  better  than  a  friar's  frock,  l^t  your  Holiness  give 
the  place  to  this  ingenious  person  Baatiano.  Some  time  or 
other  you  will  be  able  to  bestow  on  Benvenuto  a  good  thing, 
perhaps  more  suitable  to  him  than  this  would  be."  Tlien 
the  Pope,  turning  to  Messer  Bartolommeo  Valori,  told  him  : 
"  When  next  you  meet  Benvenuto,  let  him  know  from  me  that 
it  was  he  who  got  that  office  in  the  Pionibo  for  Bastiano  the 
painter,  and  add  that  he  may  reckon  on  obtaining  the  next 
considerable  place  that  falls;  meanwhile  let  him  look  to  bis 
t>ebaviour,  and  finish  my  commissions." ' 

The  following  evening,  two  hours  after  sundown,  I  met 
Messer  Bartolommeo  Valori'  at  the  comer  of  the  Mint;  he 
was  preceded  by  two  torches,  and  was  going  in  haste  to  the 

'  The  office  of  tlie  Piombo  in  Rome  WBS  a  bureau  in  which  ieaJen  seals 
irele  sppcndeit  to  KulU  nnd  instriiinenU  o[  elale.  It  remained  tin  a  long  lime 
ift  the  nulls  of  the  CisiiTciniii  :  but  it  u^eti  also  to  be  conrerred  on  laymen, 
imon^  whom  weie  iSremanle  and  Sebaatinno  del  Piombo.  ^^'hcll  Lhc  Eatler 
obtained  il,  he  neglected  hi^  art  and  gave  himself  up  lo  "scratching  faU 
poanch."  su,  CelUni  predicted. 

'  Bailolommeo  oi  Baccli:i  Vitloii,  a  devoted  adheient  of  the  Medici,  plafcd 
AA  iffiporlant  pafl  in  Fltrenline  history.  He  vna  Clement's  commissary  to 
Ibc  Pnnw  of  Orange  during  the  siege.  Afterward.?,  feeling  himself  ill  repaid 
(or  hi*  secvices,  hv  joined  Kilippo  Stroxti  in  hi;  uppoiiiinn  to  the  Medicenn 
rate,  and  was  beheaded  in  i  J37,  together  with  his  >on  and  a  nephew. 
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Pope,  who  had  seDt  for  him.  On  my  taking  ol¥  my  hat,  he 
stopped  and  called  me,  and  reported  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  all  the  messages  the  Pope  had  sent  me.  I  replied 
that  I  should  complete  my  woik  with  greater  diligence  and 
apphcadon  than  any  I  had  yet  attempted,  but  without  the 
least  hope  of  having  any  reward  whatever  from  the  Pope. 
Miisser  Bartolommeo  reproved  me,  saying  that  this  was  not 
the  way  in  which  one  ought  to  reply  to  the  advances  of  a 
Pope,  1  answered  that  I  should  be  mad  to  reply  otherwise 
— mad  if  I  based  my  hopes  on  such  promises,  being  certain 
to  get  nothing.     So  I  departed,  and  went  off  to  my  business. 

Messer  Bartolommeo  must  have  reported  my  audacious 
speeches  to  the  Pope,  and  more  perhaps  than  I  had  really 
said ;  for  his  Holiness  waited  above  two  months  before  he 
sent  to  me,  and  during  that  while  nothing  would  have  in- 
duced me  to  go  uncalled  for  to  the  jialace.  Yet  he  was 
dying  with  impatience  to  see  the  chalice,  and  commissioned 
Messer  Ruberto  Pucci  to  give  heed  to  what  I  was  about' 
That  right  worthy  fellow  came  daily  to  visit  me,  and  always 
gave  me  some  kindly  word,  which  I  returned.  The  time  was 
drawing  nigh  now  for  the  Pope  to  travel  toward  Bologna;* 
so  at  last,  perceivmg  that  I  did  not  mean  to  come  to  him, 
he  made  Messer  Ruberto  bid  me  bring  ray  work,  that  he 
might  see  how  I  was  getting  on.  Accordingly,  I  took  it ; 
and  having  shown,  as  the  piece  itself  proved,  that  the  most 
important  part  was  tinished,  I  begged  him  to  advance  me 
live  hundred  crowns,  partly  on  account,  and  partly  because 
I  wanted  gold  to  complete  the  chalice.  The  Pope  said: 
"Go  on,  go  on  at  work  till  it  is  finished."  I  answered,  as 
I  took  my  leave,  that  I  would  iinish  it  if  he  paid  me  the 
money.     And  so  I  went  away. 
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When  the  Pope  took  his  journey  to  Bologna,  he  left 
Cardinal  Salviati  as  Legate  of  Rome,  and  gave  him  com- 

'  Robctio  Pucci  was  another  of  the  devoted  Medicean  psrliuns  who  re- 
mained true  lo  hiE  colauis.  [Ic  sal  amon^  Ihe  forty-eight  senutois  of  Ale*- 
Biiniito,  ami  was  made  -t  Caitliii.il  by  Paul  III.  in  1534. 

°  On  November  18,  1532,  Cknicnt  went  to  meet  Charlc*  V.  at  Bole^pa, 
where,  in  1529,  he  had  already  given  him  the  Inipeiial  crown. 
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mission  to  push  the  work  that  1  was  doing  forward,  adding : 
"  Benvenuto  is  a  fellow  who  esteems  his  own  great  talents 
but  slightly,  and  us  less ;  look  to  it  then  tiiat  you  keep  him 
always  going,  so  that  I  may  iinil  the  chalice  finished  on  my 
return." 

That  beast  of  a  Cardinal  sent  for  me  after  eight  days, 
bidding  me  bring  the  pitce  up.  On  tliis  1  went  to  hira 
without  the  piece.  No  souner  had  1  shown  my  face,  than 
he  called  out :  "  Where  ia  that  onion-stew  of  yours  ? '  Have 
you  got  it  ready?"  I  answered:  "O  most  reverend  Mon- 
ggnor.  I  have  not  got  my  onion-stew  ready,  nor  shall  I  make 
it  ready,  unless  you  give  rae  onions  to  concoct  it  with."  At 
these  words,  the  Cardinal,  who  looked  more  like  a  donkey 
than  a  man,  turned  uglier  by  half  than  lie  was  n.aturally; 
and  wanting  at  once  to  cut  the  matter  short,  cried  out :  "  I'll 
send  you  to  a  galley,  and  then  perhaps  you'll  have  the  grace ' 
to  go  on  with  your  labour."  The  bestial  mannere  of  tlie 
man  made  me  a  beast  too ;  and  I  retorted :  "  Monsignor, 
send  me  to  the  galleys  when  I've  done  deeds  worthy  of 
them;  but  for  my  present  laches,  I  snap  my  lingers  at  your 
igalleys :  and  what  is  more,  1  tell  you  that,  just  because  of 
you,  I  will  not  set  hand  further  to  my  piece.  Don't  send 
for  mc  again,  for  I  won't  appear,  no,  not  if  you  summon  me 
by  the  poUce," 

After  this,  the  good  Cardinal  tried  several  times  to  let  me 
know  that  1  ought  to  go  on  working,  and  to  bring  him  what  I 
doing  to  look  at.  I  only  told  his  messengers :  "  Say  to 
Monsignor  thai  he  must  send  me  onions,  if  he  wants  me  to 
get  my  slew  ready."  Nor  gave  1  ever  any  other  answer ;  so 
that  he  threw  up  the  commission  in  despair. 


Lvni 

The  Pope  came  back  from  Bologna,  and  sent  at  once  for 
me,  because  the  Cardinal  had  written  the  worst  he  could  of 
my  affairs  in  his  despatches.  He  was  in  the  hottest  rage 
imaginable,  and  bade  me  come  upon  the  instant  with  my 

'  Cifti/aSa.     Literally,  It  hhow  Crf  onlans  ani]  pumpluns  ;  metaphniically,  ft 

nci*,  ifjlliiii.tudf. 

*  Arai  itigrasui  di.  I  nin  not  sure  whether  I  h.nvi;  given  tlie  righl  shade  of 
BicnuBG  in  Uio  l«xt  above.     It  may  mean  :  Yeu  will  br  prrmittti. 
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piece.  I  obeyed.  Now,  while  the  Pope  was  staying  at 
Bologna,  I  liad  suffered  from  an  attack  of  inflammation  iii  the 
eyes,  so  painful  that  I  scarce  could  go  on  living  for  the 
torment ;  and  this  was  the  chief  reason  why  I  had  not  carried 
out  my  work.  The  trouble  was  so  serious  that  I  expected 
for  certain  to  be  left  without  my  eyesight ;  and  I  had  reckoned 
up  the  sum  on  which  I  could  subsist,  if  I  were  blind  for  life. 
Upon  the  way  to  the  Pope,  I  turned  over  in  my  mind  what 
I  should  put  forward  to  excuse  myself  for  not  having  been 
able  to  advance  his  work.  I  thought  that  while  he  was 
inspecting  the  chalice,  I  might  tell  him  of  my  personal  em- 
barrassments. However,  I  was  unable  to  do  so ;  for  when 
I  arrived  in  the  presence,  he  broke  out  coarsely  at  me: 
"  Come  here  with  your  work  ;  is  it  finished  ? "  I  displayed 
it ;  and  his  temper  rising,  he  exclaimed :  "  In  God's  truth  I 
tell  thee,  thou  that  makest  it  thy  business  to  hold  no  man  in 
regard,  that,  were  it  not  for  decency  and  order,  1  would  have 
thee  chucked  together  with  thy  work  there  out  of  windows." 
Accordingly,  when  I  perceived  that  the  Pope  had  become  no 
better  than  a  vicious  beast,  my  chief  anxiety  was  how  I  could 
manage  to  withdraw  from  his  presence.  So,  while  he  went 
on  bullying,  I  tucked  the  piece  beneath  my  cape,  and 
muttered  under  my  breath  :  "  The  whole  world  could  not 
compel  a  blind  man  to  execute  such  things  as  these." 
Raising  his  voice  still  higher,  the  Pope  shouted:  "Come 
here  ;  what  say'st  thou  ? "  1  stayed  in  two  minds,  whether 
or  not  to  dash  at  full  speed  down  the  staircase ;  then  I  took 
my  decision  and  threw  myself  upon  my  knees,  shouting  as 
loudly  as  I  coutd,  for  he  too  had  not  ceased  from  shouting : 
"  If  an  infirmity  has  blinded  me,  am  I  bound  to  go  on 
working  ? "  He  retorted  :  "  You  saw  well  enough  to  make 
your  way  hither,  and  I  don't  beheve  one  word  of  what  you 
say,"  I  answered,  for  I  noticed  he  had  dropped  his  voice  a. 
little :  "  Let  your  Holiness  inquire  of  your  physician,  and  you 
will  find  the  truth  out."  He  said  :  "  So  ho  !  softly  ;  at  leisure 
we  shall  hear  if  what  you  say  is  so."  Then,  perceiving  that 
he  was  willuig  to  give  me  hearing,  I  added  :  "  I  am  convinced 
that  the  only  cause  of  this  great  trouble  which  has  happened 
to  me  is  Cardinal  Salviati ;  for  he  sent  to  me  immediately 
after  your  Holiness's  departure,  and  when  I  presented  myself, 
he  called  my  work  a  stew  of  onions,  and  told  me  he  would 
send  me  to  complete  it  in  a  galley  ;  and  such  was  the  effect 
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upon  me  of  his  knavish  words,  that  in  my  passion  I  felt  my 
face  in  Hame,  and  so  intolerable  a  heat  attacked  my  eyes  that 
I  could  not  find  my  own  way  home.  Two  days  afterwards, 
cataracts  fell  on  both  my  eyes ;  I  quite  lost  my  sight,  and  after 
your  Holiness's  departure  I  have  been  iinable  to  work  at  all." 

Rising  from  my  knees,  I  left  the  presence  without  further 
license.  It  was  afterwards  reported  to  me  that  the  Pope  had 
said  :  "One  can  give  commissions,  but  not  the  prudence  to 
perform  them.  1  did  not  tell  the  Cardinal  to  go  so  brutally 
about  this  business.'  If  it  is  true  that  he  is  suffering  from 
his  eyes,  of  which  I  shall  get  information  through  my  doctor, 
one  ought  to  make  allowance  for  him."  A  great  gentleman, 
intimate  with  the  Pope,  and  a  man  of  very  distinguished 
parte,  happened  to  be  present.  He  asked  who  I  was,  usin^ 
terms  like  these :  "  Most  blessed  Father,  pardon  if  I  put  » 
question.  1  have  seen  you  yield  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
the  hottest  anger  I  ever  observed,  and  then  to  the  warmest 
compassion  ;  so  I  beg  your  Holiness  to  tell  me  who  the  man 
is ;  for  if  he  is  a  person  worthy  to  be  helped,  I  can  teach  him 
a.  secret  which  may  cure  him  of  tliat  infirmity."  The  Pope 
replied :  "  He  is  the  greatest  artist  who  was  ever  born  in  his 
own  craft ;  one  day,  when  we  are  together,  I  will  show  you 
some  of  his  marvellous  works,  and  the  man  himself  to  boot ; 
and  I  shall  be  pleased  if  we  can  see  our  way  toward  doing 
Eometfiing  to  assist  him,"  Three  days  after  this,  the  Pope 
sent  for  me  after  dinner-time,  and  I  found  that  great  noble  in 
the  presence.  On  my  arrival,  the  Pope  had  my  cope-button 
brought,  and  I  in  the  meantime  drew  forth  my  chalice.  The 
nobleman  said,  on  looking  at  it,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  more 
stupendous  piece  of  work.  When  the  button  came,  he  was 
still  more  struck  with  wonder  :  and  looking  me  straiglit  in  the 
(ace,  he  added  :  "  The  man  is  young,  I  trow,  to  be  eo  able  in 
his  art,  and  still  apt  enough  to  learn  much."  He  then  asked 
me  what  my  name  was.  I  answered  ;  "  My  name  is  Ben- 
venuto."  He  replied:  "And  Benvenuto  shall  I  be  this  day 
to  you.  Take  flower-de-luces,  stalk,  blossom,  root,  together  ; 
then  decoct  them  over  a  slack  fire ;  and  with  the  hquid  bathe 
your  eyes  several  times  a  day ;  you  will  most  certainly  be 
cured  of  that  weakness  ;  but  see  that  you  purge  first,  and  then 
go  forward  with  the  lotion."  The  Pope  gave  me  some  kind 
words,  and  so  I  went  away  half  satisfied. 
'  CA«  millasi  lanta  niiuea. 
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It  was  true  indeed  that  I  had  got  the  sicJmess  ;  but  I  believe 
1  caught  it  from  that  fine  young  servant-girl  whom  1  was  keep- 
ing when  my  house  was  robbed.  The  French  disease,  for  it  was 
that,  remained  in  me  more  than  four  months  dormant  before 
it  showed  itself,  and  then  it  broke  out  over  my  whole  body 
at  one  instant.  It  was  not  like  what  one  commonly  observes, 
but  covered  my  flesh  with  certain  bhsters,  of  the  size  of  aix- 
pences,  and  rose-coloured.  The  doctors  would  not  call  it  the 
French  disease,  albeit  I  told  them  why  I  thought  it  was  that. 
I  went  on  treating  myself  according  to  their  methods,  but 
derived  no  benefit.  At  last,  then,  I  resolved  on  taking  the 
wood,  against  the  advice  of  the  first  physicians  in  Rome ; ' 
and  I  took  it  with  the  most  scrupulous  discipline  and  rules 
of  abstinence  that  could  be  thought  of  ;  and  after  a  few  days, 
I  perceived  in  me  a  great  aniendment.  The  result  was  that 
at  the  end  of  fifty  days  I  was  cured  and  as  sound  as  a  fish 
in  the  water. 

Some  time  afterwards  I  sought  to  mend  my  shattered 
health,  and  with  this  view  I  betook  myself  to  shooting  when 
the  winter  came  in.  That  amusement,  however,  led  me 
to  expose  myself  to  wind  and  water,  and  to  staying  out  in 
marsh-lands ;  so  that,  after  a  few  days,  I  fell  a  hundred  times 
more  ill  than  I  had  been  before.  I  put  myself  once  more 
under  doctors'  orders,  and  attended  to  their  directions,  but 
grew  always  worse.  When  the  fever  fell  upon  me,  I  resolved 
on  having  recourse  again  to  the  wood ;  but  tlie  doctors  for- 
bade it,  saying  that  if  I  took  it  with  the  fever  on  rae,  I  should 
not  have  a  week  to  live.  However,  I  made  my  mind  up  to 
disobey  their  orders,  observed  the  same  diet  as  I  had  for- 
merly adopted,  and  after  drinking  the  decoction  four  daySi 
was  wholly  rid  of  fever.  My  health  improved  enormously  ; 
and  while  I  was  following  this  cure,  I  went  on  always  work- 
ing at  the  models  of  the  chalice.  I  may  add  that,  during 
the  time  of  that  strict  abstinence,  I  produced  finer  things  and 
of  more  exquisite  invention  than  at  any  other  period  of  my 
life.  After  fifty  days  my  health  was  re-established,  and  I  con- 
tinued with  the  utmost  care  to  keep  it  and  confirm  it.  When 
at  last  I  ventured  to  relax  my  rigid  diet,  I  found  myself  as 

'  Thftt  it,  GuiMDm,  called  by  the  lUliani  /<(7m  sanlf. 
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wholly  £ree  front  those  infirmities  as  though  I  had  been  bom 
again.  Although  I  took  pleasure  in  fortifying  the  health  I  so 
much  longed  for,  yet  I  never  left  off  working;  both  the  chahce 
and  the  Mint  bad  certainly  as  much  of  my  attention  a»  was  due 
to  them  and  to  myself. 

LX 

It  happened  that  Cardinal  Salviati,  who,  as  I  have  related, 
entertained  an  old  hostility  against  me,  had  been  appointed 
Legate  to  Farma.  In  that  city  a  certain  Milanese  goldsmith, 
named  Tobbia,  was  taken  up  for  false  coining,  and  con- 
demned to  the  gallows  and  the  stake.  Representations  in 
his  favour,  as  being  a  man  of  great  abiUty,  were  made  to  the 
Ciu'dinai,  who  suspended  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and 
wrote  to  the  Pope,  saying  the  best  goldsmith  in  the  world 
had  come  into  his  hands,  sentenced  to  death  (or  coining  false 
money,  but  that  he  was  a  good  simple  fellow,  who  could 
plead  in  his  excuse  that  he  had  taken  counsel  with  his  con- 
fessor, and  had  received,  as  he  said,  from  him  permission 
to  do  this.  Thereto  he  added  :  "  If  you  send  for  this  great 
artist  to  Rome,  your  Holiness  will  bring  down  the  over- 
weening arrogance  of  your  favourite  Beuvenuto,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  Tobbia's  work  will  please  you  far  more 
than  his."  The  Pope  accordingly  sent  for  him  at  once ; 
and  when  the  man  arrived,  he  made  us  both  appear  before 
him,  and  commissioned  each  of  us  to  furnish  a  design  for 
mounting  an  unicorn's  horn,  the  finest  which  had  ever  been 
seen,  and  which  bad  been  sold  for  17,000  ducats  of  the 
Camera.  The  Pope  meant  to  give  it  to  King  Francis ;  but 
firat  be  wished  it  richly  set  in  gold,  and  ordered  us  to  make 
sketches  for  this  purpose.  Wlien  they  were  finished,  we 
took  them  to  the  Pope.  That  of  Tobbia  was  in  the  form  of 
a  candlestick,  the  horn  being  stuck  in  it  like  a  candle,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  piece  he  had  introduced  four  httle  unicorns' 
heads  of  a  very  poor  design.  When  I  saw  the  thing,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  laughing  gently  in  my  sleeve.  The  Pope 
noticed  this,  and  cried;  "Here,  show  me  your  sketch!" 
It  was  a  single  unicorn's  head,  proportioned  in  size  to  the 
horn.  I  bad  designed  the  finest  head  imaginable ;  for  I 
took  it  partly  from  the  hoi^se  and  partly  from  the  stag, 
enriching    it    with    Lintastic    mane    and     other    ornaments. 
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Accordingly,  no  sooner  was  it  seen,  than  every  one  decided  in 
my  favour.  There  were,  however,  present  at  the  competition 
certain  Milanese  gentlemen  of  the  first  consequence,  who 
said :  "  Most  blessed  Father,  your  Holiness  is  sending  this 
magnificetil  present  into  France ;  please  to  reflect  that  the 
French  are  people  of  no  culture,  and  will  not  understand  the 
excellence  of  Benvenuto's  work ;  pyxea  like  this  one  of 
Tobbia's  will  suit  their  taste  well,  and  these  too  can  be 
finished  quicker.'  Benvenuto  will  devote  himself  to  com- 
pleting your  chalice,  and  you  will  get  two  pieces  done  in 
the  same  time;  moreover,  this  poor  man,  whom  you  have 
brought  to  Rome,  will  have  the  chance  to  be  employed-" 
The  Pope,  who  was  anxious  to  obtain  his  chahce,  very 
willingly  adopted  the  advice  of  the  Milanese  gentlefolk. 

Next  day,  therefore,  he  commissioned  Tobbia  to  mount 
the  unicorn's  horn,  and  sent  his  Master  of  the  Wardrobe 
to  bid  me  finish  the  chalice,*  I  replied  that  I  desired 
nothing  in  the  world  more  than  to  complete  the  beautiful 
work  I  liad  t>egun ;  and  if  the  material  had  been  anything 
but  gold,  1  could  very  easily  have  done  so  by  myself ;  but 
it  being  gold,  his  Holiness  must  give  me  some  of  the  metal 
if  he  wanted  me  to  get  through  with  my  work.  To  this 
the  vulgar  courtier  answered  :  "  Zounds  !  don't  ask  the  Pope 
for  gold,  unless  you  mean  to  drive  him  into  such  a  fury  as 
will  niin  you."  I  said  :  "  Oh,  my  good  lord,  will  your  lord- 
ship please  to  tell  me  how  one  can  make  bread  without 
flour  ?  Even  so  without  gold  this  piece  of  mine  cannot  be 
finished."  The  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,  having  an  inkling 
that  I  had  made  a  fool  of  him,  told  me  he  should  report  all 
I  had  spoken  to  his  Holiness ;  and  this  he  did.  The  Pope 
flew  into  a  bestial  passion,  and  swore  he  would  wait  to  see 
if  I  was  so  mad  as  not  to  finish  it.  More  than  two  months 
passed  thus ;  and  though  I  had  declared  I  would  not  give 
a  stroke  to  the  chalice,  I  did  not  do  so,  but  always  went 
on  working  with  the  greatest  interest.  When  he  perceived 
1  was  not  going  to  bring  it,  he  began  to  display  real  dis- 

'  The  word  I   have  trAnslaced  pjixes   is  ciierii,  vesteU  for  holding  the 

Eucharisi. 

'  The  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  was  at  thai  time  Glnvannl  Alennl.  I  neeit 
hiltdly  remind  my  readers  ihnl  Guanlarolia  oi  wardrobe  was  the  Rpnitinenl 
In  a  palace  where  arms,  plalc,  (uiniluie,  and  clothes  were  stored.  We  shnll 
find,  when  we  come  to  CetUni'a  seivjee  under  Uuke  Cosimo,  tbat  princes  ipent 
much  of  Ihcii  time  in  this  place. 
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pleasure,  and  protested  he  would   punish   me  in   one  way 
or  another. 

A  jeweller  from  Miliui  in  tljc  Papal  service  happened  Ui 
be  present  when  these  words  were  spoken.     He  was  called 
Pompeo,  and  was  closely  related  to  Messer  Trajauo,  the  most 
favoured  servant  of  Pope  Clement.    The  two  men  came,  upou 
a  common  understanding,  to  him  and  said  :  "  If  your  Holiness 
were  to  deprive  Beuveimto  of  tlie  Mint,  perhaps  he  would 
tike  it  into  his  head  to  complete  tlie  chalice."    To  this  the 
Pope  answered  :  "  No ;  two  evil  things  would  happen  :  first, 
I  should  be  ill  served  in  the  Mint,  which  concerns  me  greatly  ; 
and  secondly,  I  should  certainly  not  get  the  chalice."    The 
two  Milanese,  observing  the  Pope  indisposed  towards  me, 
at  last  so  far  prevailed  that  he  deprived  me  of  the  Mint,  and 
gave  it  to  a  young  Perugian,  commonly  known  as  Fagiuolo,* 
Pompeo  came  to  inform  me  that  his  Ijoliness  had  taken  my 
place  in  the  Mint  away,  and  that  if  1  did  not  finish  the  chalice, 
he  would  deprive  me  of  other  things  besides,     I  letorted  : 
"  Tell  his  Hohness  that  he  has  deprived  tiimself  and  not  me 
of  the  Mint,  and  that  he  will  be  doing  the  same  with  regard 
to  those  other  things  of  which  he  speaks ;  and  that  if  he 
wants  to  confer  the  post  on  me  again,  nothing  will  induce 
me  to  accept  it."    The  graceless  and  unlucky  fellow  went 
off  like  an  arrow  to  find  the  Pope  and  report  this  conversa- 
tion ;  he  added  also  something  of  his  own  invention.    Eight 
days  later,  the  Pope  sent  the  same  man  to  tell  me  that  he 
did  not  mean  me  to  finish  flie  chalice,  aad  wanted  to  have  it 
bicU  precistly  at  the  point  to  which  I  had  already  brought 
it.     I  lold  Pompeo :  "  This  thing  is  not  like  the  Mint,  which 
it  was  in  his  power  to  take  away  ;  but  five  hundred  crowns 
which  I  received  belong  to  his  Holiness,  and  I  am  ready 
la  return  them  ;  the  piece  itself  is  mine,  and  with  it  1  shall 
do  what  I  think  best."     Pompeo  ran  off  to  report  my  speech, 
together  with  some  biting  words  which  io  my  righteous  anger 
I  had  let  dy  at  himself. 

LXI 


After  the  lapse  of  three  days,  on  a  Thursday,  there  came 
to  mc  two  favourite  Chamberlains  of  his  Holiness ;  one  of 

'  Vuni  mentions  n  (Jiiolamo  Fagiuoli,  who  flourbhed  at  this  period,  but 
taJk  bim  ■  Boliignne. 
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them  is  alive  now,  and  a  bishop ;  he  was  called  Messer 
Pier  Giovanni,  and  was  an  officer  of  the  wardrobe ;  the  other 
could  claim  nobler  birtli,  but  his  name  has  escaped  me.  On 
arriving  they  spoke  ;is  follows:  "The  Pope  hath  sent  us, 
Benvenuto  ;  and  since  you  have  not  chosen  to  comply 
with  his  request  on  easy  terms,  his  commands  now  are  that 
either  you  should  give  lis  up  his  piece,  or  that  we  should 
take  you  to  prison."  Thereupon  I  looked  them  very  cheer- 
fully in  the  face,  replying;  "My  lords,  if  I  were  to  give 
the  work  to  his  HoHness,  I  should  be  giving  what  is  mine 
and  not  his,  and  at  present  1  have  no  intention  to  make 
him  this  gift.  1  have  brought  it  far  forward  with  great 
labour,  and  do  not  want  it  to  go  into  the  hands  of  some 
ignorant  beast  who  wiL  destroy  it  with  no  trouble."  While 
I  spoke  thus,  the  goldsmith  Tobbia  was  standing  by,  who 
even  presumptuously  asked  me  for  the  models  also  of  my 
work.  What  1  retorted,  in  words  worthy  of  such  a  rascal, 
need  not  here  be  repeated.  Then,  when  those  gentlemen, 
the  Chamberlains,  kept  urging  me  to  do  quickly  what  1  meant 
to  do,  1  told  them  I  was  ready.  So  I  took  my  cape  up, 
and  before  I  left  the  shop,  I  turned  to  an  image  of  Christ, 
with  solemn  reverence  and  cap  in  hand,  praying  as  thus ; 
"O  gracious  and  undying,  just  and  holy  our  Lord,  all  the 
things  thou  doest  are  according  to  thy  justice,  which  halh  no 
peer  on  earth.  Thou  knowest  that  I  Have  exactly  reacFed 
tEe~age  of  thirty,  and  that  up  to  this  hour  I  was  never 
threatened  with  a  prison  for  any  of  my  pctions.  Now  that 
it  is  tliy  will  that  I  should  go  to  prison,  with  all  my  heart 
I  thank  thee  for  this  dispensation."  Thereat  I  turned  round 
to  the  two  Chamberlains,  and  addressed  them  with  a  certaia 
lowering  look  I  have:  "A  man  of  my  quality  deserved  no 
meaner  catchpolea  than  your  lordships :  place  me  between 
you,  and  take  me  as  your  prisoner  where  you  like."  Those 
two  gentlemen,  with  the  most  perfect  manners,  burst  out 
laughing,  and  put  me  between  theui  ;  and  so  we  went  off, 
talking  pleasantly,  until  they  brought  me  to  the  Governor 
of  Rome,  who  was  called  II  Magalotto.'  When  I  reached 
him  (and  the  Procurator- Fiscal  was  with  him,  both  w^liting 
for  me),  the  Pope's  Chamberlains,  still  laughing,  said  to  the 

>  Gregario  Magnloltj  wis  a  Komnn.  The  Pn>cur!j,lu(.l''i9Cal  wnt  llwn 
BcneJeiio  Valenti.  Magnloiii  is  said  lo  hiivc  (iischargecl  hi)  office  with 
cilicine  seveciiy,  and  lo  nave  iiin  great  rbks  of  his  life  in  con3«|u«iiciT. 
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Governor :  "  We  give  up  to  you  this  prisoner  ;  now  see  you 
Uke  good  care  of  him.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  acted  in 
tlic  place  of  your  agents  ;  for  Benvenuto  has  told  us  that  this 
bsing  his  lirst  arrest,  ht  deserved  no  catchpoles  of  inferior 
station  than  we  are."  Immediately  on  leaving  us,  tliey  sought 
the  Pope  ;  and  when  they  had  minutdy  related  the  whole 
metier,  he  made  at  first  as  though  he  would  give  way  to  pas- 
sion, but  afterwards  he  put  control  upon  himself  and  laughed, 
because  there  were  then  in  the  presence  certain  lords  and 
cardinals,  my  friends,  who  had  warmly  espoused  my  cause. 

Meanwhile,  the  Governor  and  the  Fiscal  were  at  me,  partly 
l>iillying,    partly    expostukiting.   partly    giving    advice,    and 
saying  it  was  only  reason  that  a  man  who  ordered  work  from 
another  should  be  able  to  withdraw  it  at  his  choice,  and 
in  any  way  which  he  thought  best.     To  this  I  replied  that 
Such    proceedings  were    not   warranted    by   justice,    neither 
Could  a  Pope  act  thus ;  for  that  a  Pope  is  not  of  the  same 
kind  as  cerLiin  petty  tyrant  princes,  who  treat  their  folk  as 
bjidly  as  they  can,  without  regard  to  law  or  justice  ;  and  so 
a  Vicar  of  Clirist  may  not  conunit  any  of   these   acts   of 
violence.    Thereat  the  Governor,  assuming  his  police-court 
style  of  threatening  and  bullying,  began  to  say  :  "  Benvenuto, 
Bcuvenuto,  you  are  going  about  to  make  me  treat  you  as 
you  deserve."     "  You  will  treat  me  with  honour  and  courtesy. 
•f  you  wish  to  act  as  I  deserve."     Taking  me  up  again,  he 
cried:  "Send  for  the  work  at  once,  and  don't  wait  for  a 
second    order."     I    responded:   "My    lords,  grant    me    the 
h\xiur  of  being  allowed  to  say  four  more  words  in  my  de- 
fence,"   The  Fiscal,  who  was  a  far  more  reasonable  agent 
of  police   than   the    Governor,    turned   to   him   and   said : 
"MoDsignor,  suppose  we  let  him  say  a  hundred  words,  if 
he  likes :  so  long  as  he  gives  up  the  work,  that  is  enough 
for  OS,"     I   spoke :  "  If   any  man    you   like   to    name   had 
ordered  a  palace  or  a  house  to  be  built,  he  could  with  juslice 
tcH  the  master-mason :  '  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  on  work- 
ing   at    my  house    or    p.ilace ; '  and    after    paying    him    his 
labour,  he  would  have  the  right  to  dismiss  him.     Likewise, 
if  a  nobleman  gave  commission  for  a  jewel  of  a  thousand 
crowns'  value  to  be  set,  when  he  saw  that  the  jeweller  was 
not  serving  him  according  to  his  desire,  he  could  say:  'Give 
me  back  my  stone,  for  I  do  not  want  your  work.'     But  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  none  of  tliose  considerations  apply;  there 
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is  neither  house  nor  jewel  here ;  nobody  can  command  me 
further  thaii  that  1  should  return  the  five  hundred  crowns 
which  I  have  had.  Therefore,  monaignori,  do  everything 
you  can  do ;  for  you  will  get  nothing  from  me  beyond  the 
five  hundred  crowns,  Go  and  say  this  to  the  Pope.  Your 
threats  do  not  frighten  me  at  all ;  for  I  am  an  honest  man.  and 
stand  in  no  fear  of  my  sins."  The  Governor  and  Fiscal  rose, 
and  said  they  were  going  to  the  Pope,  and  should  return 
with  orders  which  I  should  soon  learn  to  my  cost.  So  1 
remained  there  under  guard,  I  walked  up  and  down  a 
large  hall,  and  they  were  about  three  hours  away  before 
they  came  back  from  the  Pope.  In  that  while  the  flower 
of  our  nation  among  the  merchants  came  to  visit  me.  im- 
ploring me  not  to  persist  in  contending  with  a  Pope,  for 
ttiis  might  be  the  ruin  of  me.  1  answered  them  that  I  had 
made  my  mind  up  quite  well  what  I  wished  to  do,  | 

hLXII  V 

No  sooner  had  the  Governor  returned,  together  with  the 
Procurator,  from  the  palace,  than  he  sent  for  me,  and  spoke 
to  this  effect :  "  Benvenuto,  I  am  certainly  sorry  to  come 
back  from  the  Pope  with  such  commands  as  I  have  received  ; 
you  must  either  produce  the  chaUce  on  the  inst-int,  or  look 
to  your  affairs,"  Then  I  replied  that  "inasmuch  as  I  had 
never  to  that  hour  believed  a— hely— Viean)f  Christ  could  ' 
ComniiL-an-  unjust  act,  so  I  -should  like  to  see  it  before  I  | 
did  beUeve_it;  therefore  do  the  utmost  that  you  can."  The 
Governor  rejoined :  "  I  have  to  report  a  couple  of  words 
more  from  the  Pope  to  you,  and  then  I  will  execute  the 
orders  given  me.  He  says  that  you  must  bruig  your  work 
to  me  here,  and  tliat  after  I  have  seen  it  put  into  a  box 
and  sealed,  I  must  take  it  to  him.  He  engages  his  word 
not  to  break  the  seal,  and  to  return  the  piece  to  you  un- 
touched. But  this  much  he  wanls  to  have  done,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  own  honour  in  the  aiTair."  In  return  to 
this  speech,  1  answered,  laughing,  tliat  I  would  very  willingly 
give  up  my  work  in  the  way  he  mentioned,  because  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  for  certain  what  a  Pope's  word  was 
really  worth. 
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Accordingly,  I  sent  for  my  piece,  and  bainng  had  it  sealed 
as  described,  gave  it  up  to  him.  The  Governor  repaired 
again  to  the  Pope,  who  took  the  box,  according  to  what 
the  Governor  himself  told  me,  and  turned  it  several  times 
about.  Then  he  asked  the  Governor  if  he  had  seen  the 
work;  and  he  replied  that  he  had,  and  that  it  had  been 
sealed  up  in  his  presence,  and  added  that  it  had  struck  him 
as  a  very  admirable  piece.  Thereupon  the  Pope  said ;  "You 
shall  tell  Benvenuto  that  Popes  have  authority  to  bind  and 
loose  tlimgs  of  far  greater  consequence  than  this  ;  "  and  whQe 
thus  speaking  he  opened  the  box  with  some  show  of  anger, 
taking  off  the  string  and  seals  with  which  it  was  done  up. 
Afterwards  he  paid  it  prolonged  attention ;  and,  as  I  sub- 
sequently heard,  showed  it  to  Tobbia  the  goldsmith,  who 
bestowed  much  praise  upon  it.  Then  the  Pope  asked  him 
if  he  felt  equal  to  producing  a  piece  in  that  style.  On  his 
saying  yes,  the  Pope  told  him  to  follow  it  out  exactly ;  then 
turned  to  the  Governor  and  said :  "  See  whether  Benvenuto 
will  give  it  up ;  for  if  he  does,  he  shall  be  paid  the  value  fixed 
on  it  by  men  of  knowledge  in  this  art ;  but  if  he  is  really  bent 
on  finishing  it  himself,  let  him  name  a  certain  time;  and  if 
you  are  convinced  tliat  he  means  to  do  it,  let  him  have  all  the 
reasonable  accommodations  he  may  asJc  for."  The  Governor 
rcpUed:  "Most  blessed  Father,  1  know  the  violent  temper 
of  this  young  man ;  so  let  me  have  authority  to  give  him  a 
sound  rating  after  my  own  fashion."  The  Pope  told  him 
to  do  what  he  liked  with  words,  though  he  was  sure  he 
would  make  matters  worse ;  and  ii  at  last  he  could  do 
nothing  else,  he  must  order  me  to  take  the  five  hundred 
crowns  to  his  jeweller,  Pompeo. 

The  Governor  returned,  sent  for  me  into  his  cabinet,  and 
casting  one  of  his  catchpole's  glances,  began  to  speak  as 

;oUows:  "Popes  have  authority  to  loose  and  bind  the  whole 
■orld,  and  what  they  do  is  immediately  ratified  in  heaven. 
Behold  your  box,  then,  which  has  been  opened  and  inspected 
b)-  his  HoUness."  I  lifted  up  my  voice  at  once,  and  said: 
"  I  thank  God  that  now  I  have  learned  and  can  report  what 
the  faith  of  Popes  is  made  of."  Then  the  Governor  launched 
out  into  brutal  bullying  words  and  gestures ;  but  perceiving 
that  they  came  to  nothing,  he  gave  up  his  attempt  as  des- 
perate, and  spoke  in  somewhat  milder  tones  after  this  wise: 
■'  Benvenuto.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  so  blind  to  your 
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own  interest ;  but  since  it  is  so,  go  and  take  the  live  hundred 
crowns,  when  you  think  fit.  to  Pompeo."  I  took  my  piece  up, 
went  away,  and  carried  the  crowns  to  Pompeo  on  the  instant. 
It  is  most  likely  that  the  Pnpe  had  counted  on  some  want  of 
money  or  other  opportunity  preventing  me  from  bringing  so 
considerable  a  sum  at  once,  and  was  anxious  in  this  way  to 
repiece  the  broken  thread  of  my  obedience.  When  then 
he  saw  Pompeo  coming  to  him  with  a  smile  upon  his  hps 
and  the  money  in  his  hand,  he  soundly  rated  him,  and 
lamented  tliat  the  affair  had  turned  out  so.  Then  he  said: 
"Go  find  Benvenuto  in  his  sliop,  and  treat  him  with  all  the 
courtesies  of  which  jrour  ignorant  and  brutal  nature  is  capable, 
and  tell  him  that  if  he  is  willing  to  finish  that  piece  for  a  re- 
liquary to  hold  the  Corpus  Domini  when  I  walk  in  procession, 
I  will  allow  him  the  conveniences  he  wants  in  order  to  com- 
plete it ;  provided  only  that  he  goes  on  working."  Pompeo 
came  to  me.  called  me  outside  the  shop,  and  heaped  on  me 
the  most  mawkish  caresses  of  a  donkey,'  reporting  everything 
the  Pope  had  ordered.  I  lost  no  time  in  answering  that  "  the 
greatest  treasure  I  could  wish  for  in  the  world  was  to  regain 
the  favour  of  so  great  a  Pope,  which  had  been  lost  to  me, 
not  indeed  by  my  fault,  but  by  the  fault  of  my  overwhelming 
illness  and  the  wickedness  of  those  envious  men  who  take 
pleasure  in  making  mischief ;  and  since  the  Pope  has  plenty 
of  servants,  do  not  let  him  send  you  round  again,  if  you  value 
your  life  .  .  .  nay,  look  well  to  your  safety.  I  shall  not  fail, 
by  night  or  day,  to  think  and  do  everything  I  can  in  the  Pope's 
service ;  and  bear  this  well  in  mind,  that  when  you  have  re- 
ported these  words  to  his  Holiness,  you  never  in  any  way 
whatever  meddle  with  the  least  of  my  affairs,  for  1  will  make 
you  recognise  your  errors  by  the  punishment  they  merit" 
The  fellow  related  everything  to  the  Pope,  but  in  far  more 
brutal  terms  than  I  had  used  ;  and  thus  the  matter  rested  for 
a  time  while  I  again  attended  to  my  shop  and  business. 


LXIII 


^f  Tobbia  the  goldsmith  meanwhile  worked  at  the  setting  and 

^^  the  decoration  of  the  unicorn's  horn.     The  Pope,  moreover, 

I  commissioned  him  to  begin  the  chalice  upon  the  model  be 

L  '  Ltpik  iivinevolt  caitnt  ifaiine. 
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had  seen  in  caine.  But  when  Tobbia  came  to  show  him 
what  he  had  done,  he  was  very  discontented,  and  greatly 
regretted  that  he  had  broken  with  me,  blaming  all  tlie  othei- 
man's  works  and  the  people  who  had  inlroduced  Ihcm  to 
him ;  and  several  limes  Baccino  della  Croce  came  from  him 
to  tell  me  that  I  must  not  neglect  the  leliquai?.  i  answered 
that  I  begged  his  Hohness  to  let  me  breathe  a  little  after  the 
great  illness  1  had  suffered,  and  from  which  1  was  not  as  yet 
wholly  free,  adding  that  I  would  make  it  clear  to  him  that 
all  the  hours  in  which  I  could  work  sliould  be  spent  in  his 
service.  I  had  indeed  begun  to  make  his  portrait,  and  was 
executing  a  medal  in  secret.  I  fashioned  the  steel  dies  for 
stamping  this  medal  in  my  own  house ;  while  I  kept  a  partner 
in  my  workshop,  who  had  been  my  prentice  and  was  called 
Felice. 

At  that  time,  as  is  the  wont  of  young  men,  I  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a  Sicilian  girl,  who  was  exceedingly  beautiful. 
On  it  becoming  clear  that  she  returned  my  affection,  her 
mother  perceived  how  the  m;itter  stood,  and  grew  suspicious 
of  what  might  happen.  The  truth  is  that  I  had  arranged 
to  elope  with  the  girl  for  a  year  to  Florence,  unknovm  to 
her  mother ;  but  she,  getting  wind  of  this,  left  Rome  secretly 
one  night,  and  went  off  in  the  direction  of  Naples.  She  gave 
out  that  she  was  gone  by  Civitji  Vecchia,  but  she  really  went 
by  Ostia.  I  followed  them  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  did  a 
multitude  of  mad  things  to  discover  her.  It  would  be  too 
long  to  narrate  them  all  in  detail ;  enough  that  1  was  on  the 

C point  of  losing  my  wits  or  dying.  After  two  months  she 
wrote  to  me  that  she  was  in  Sicily,  extremely  unhappy.  I 
meanwhile  was  indulging  myself  in  all  the  pleasures  man  can 
tliink  of,  and  had  engaged  in  another  love  affair,  merely  to 
dronii  the  memory  of  my  real  passion. 


LXIV 


U  happened  through  a  variety  of  singular  accidents  that  I 
became  intimate  with  a  Sicihan  priest,  who  was  a  man  of  very 
elevated  genius  and  well  instructed  in  both  Latin  and  Greek 
letters.  In  the  course  of  conversation  one  day  we  were  led 
to  talk  about  the  art  of  necromancy ;  apropos  of  which  I  said  : 
"  Throughout  my  whole  life  I  have  had  the  most  intense 
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desire  to  see  or  learn  something  of  this  art."  Thereto  the 
priest  replied :  "A  stout  soul  and  »  steadfast  must  the  man 
have  who  sets  himself  to  such  an  enterprise."  I  answered 
that  of  strength  and  steadfastness  of  soul  I  should  have 
enough  and  to  spare,  provided  I  found  the  opportunity. 
Then  the  priest  said:  "H  you  have  the  heart  to  dare  it,  I 
will  amply  satisfy  your  curiosity,"  Accordingly  we  agreed 
upon  attempting  the  adventure. 

The  priest  one  evening  made  his  preparations,  and  bade 
me  find  a  comrade,  or  not  more  than  two.  I  invited 
Vincenzio  Romoli,  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  the 
priest  took  with  him  a  native  of  Pistoja,  who  also  cultivated 
the  black  art.  We  went  together  to  the  Coliseum ;  and 
there  the  priest,  having  arrayed  himself  in  necromancer's 
robes,  began  to  describe  circles  on  the  earth  with  the  finest 
ceremonies  that  can  be  imagined.  I  must  say  that  he  had 
made  us  bring  precious  perfumes  and  fire,  and  also  drugs 
of  fetid  odour.  When  the  preliminaries  were  completed, 
he  made  the  entrance  into  the  circle  ;  and  taldng  us  by  the 
hand,  introduced  us  one  by  one  inside  it.  Then  he  assigned 
our  several  functions ;  to  the  necromancer,  his  comrade,  he 
gave  the  pentacle  to  hold ;  the  other  two  of  us  had  to  look 
after  the  lire  and  the  perfumes ;  and  then  he  began  his  in- 
cantations. This  lasted  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  ;  when 
several  legions  appeared,  and  the  Coliseum  was  all  full  of 
devils.      I  was  occupied  with  the  precious  perfumes,  and 

I  when  the  priest  perceived  in  what  numbers  they  were 
present,  he  turned  to  me  and  said :  "  Benvenuto,  ask  them 
something."  I  called  on  them  to  reunite  me  with  my  Sicilian 
Angelica.  That  night  we  obtained  no  answer ;  but  I  enjoyed 
the  greatest  satisfaction  of  my  curiosity  in  such  matters.  The 
necromancer  said  that  we  should  have  to  go  a  second  time. 
and  that  I  should  obtain  the  full  accomplishment  ot  my 
request ;  but  he  wished  me  to  bring  with  me  a  little  boy  oi 
pure  virginity. 
I  chose  one  of  my  shop-lads,  who  was  about  twelve  years 
old,  and  invited  Vincenzio  Romoli  again ;  and  we  also  took 
a  certain  AgnoUno  Gaddi,  who  was  a  very  intimate  friend 
of  both.  When  we  came  once  more  to  the  place  appointed, 
the  necromancer  made  just  the  same  preparations,  attended 
by  tlie  same  and  even  more  impressive  details.  Then  be 
introduced  us  into  the  circle,  which  he  had  reconstructed 
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with  art  more  admirable  and  yet  more  wondrous  ceremonies. 
Afterwards  he  appointed  my  friend  Vincenzio  to  the  ordering 
of  the  perfumes  and  the  fire,  and  with  him  Agnohno  Gaddi. 
He  next  placed  in  my  hand  the  pentacle,  which  he  bid  me 
tnm  toward  the  points  he  indicated,  and  under  the  pentacle 
1  held  the  little  boy,  my  workman.  Now  the  necromancer 
began  to  utter  those  awful  invocations,  calling  by  name  on 
multitudes  of  demons  who  are  captains  of  their  legions,  and 
these  he  summoned  by  the  virtue  and  potency  of  God,  the 
Uncreated,  Living,  and  Eternal,  in  phrases  of  the  Hebrew, 
and  also  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues ;  insomuch  that 
in  a  short  space  of  time  the  whole  Coliseum  was  full  of  a 
hundredfold  as  many  as  had  appeared  upon  the  first  occasion. 
Vincenzio  Romoli,  togetlier  with  Agnolino,  tended  the  fire 
and  heaped  on  quantities  of  precious  perfumes.  At  the 
advice  of  the  necromancer,  1  again  demanded  to  be  reunited 
with  Angelica.  The  sorcerer  turned  to  me  and  said  :  "  Hear 
you  what  they  have  repUed  ;  that  in  the  space  of  one  month 
you  will  be  where  she  is  ? "  Then  once  more  he  prayed  me 
to  stand  firm  by  him,  because  the  legions  were  a  thousandfold 
more  than  he  had  summoned,  and  were  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  the  denizens  of  hell ;  and  now  that  they  had  settled 
what  I  asked,  it  behoved  us  to  be  civil  to  them  and  dismiss 
them  gently.  On  the  other  side,  the  boy,  who  was  beneath 
the  pentacle,  shrieked  out  in  terror  that  a  million  of  the  fiercest 
men  were  swarming  round  and  threatening  us.  He  said,  more- 
over, lh.it  four  huge  giants  had  appeared,  who  were  striving 
force  tlieir  way  inside  the  circle.  Meanwhile  the  necro- 
E'tnancer,  trembling  with  fear,  kept  doing  his  best  witli  mild 
and  soft  persuasions  to  dismiss  them.  Vincenzio  Romoli, 
who  quaked  like  an  aspen  leaf,  looked  after  the  perfumes. 
Though  I  was  quite  as  frightened  as  the  rest  of  them,  I 
tried  to  show  it  less,  and  inspired  them  all  with  marvellous 
courage ;  but  the  truth  is  that  1  had  given  myself  up  for 
dead  when  I  saw  tlie  terror  of  the  necromancer.  The  boy 
'had  stuck  his  head  between  his  knees,  exclaiming :  '"  This 
I  is  how  1  wU  meet  death,  for  we  are  certainly  dead  men." 
^^^gain  I  said  to  him:  "These  creatures  arc  all  inferior  to 
^^Bu,  and  what  you  see  is  only  smoke  and  shadow ;  so  then 
^^Baisc  your  eyes."  When  he  had  raised  them  he  cried  out ; 
^V'l'he  whole  Coliseum  is  in  tlames,  and  the  lire  is  advancing 
'       on  n»;"  then  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  be  groaned 
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again  that  he  was  dead,  and  that  he  could  not  endure  the" 
sight  longer.  The  necromancer  appealed  for  my  support, 
entreating  me  to  stand  lirm  by  him,  and  to  have  assafetida 
flung  upon  the  coals ;  so  I  turned  to  Vincenzio  RomoU,  and 
told  him  to  make  the  fumigation  at  once.  While  uttering 
these  words  I  looked  at  Agnolino  Gaddi,  whose  eyes  were 
starting  from  their  sockets  in  his  terror,  and  who  was  more 
than  half  dead,  and  said  to  him  ;  "  Agnolo,  in  time  and  place 
like  this  we  must  not  yield  to  fright,  but  do  the  utmost  to 
bestir  ourselves ;  therefore,  up  at  once,  and  fling  a  handful 
of  that  assafetida  upon  the  fire."  Agnolo,  at  the  momest 
when  he  moved  to  do  this,  let  fly  such  a  volley  from  hiJ 
breech,  that  it  was  far  more  effectual  than  the  assafetida.' 
The  boy,  roused  by  that  great  stench  and  noise,  lifted  his 
face  a  litUe,  and  hearing  me  laugh,  he  plucked  up  courage, 
and  said  the  devils  were  taking  to  flight  tempestuously.  So 
we  abode  tlnis  until  the  matin-bells  began  to  sound.  Then 
the  boy  told  us  again  that  but  few  remained,  and  those  were 
at  a  distance.  When  the  necromancer  had  concluded  his 
ceremonies,  he  put  off  his  wizard's  robe,  and  packed  up  a 
great  bundle  of  books  which  he  had  brought  with  him  ;  tfien, 
all  together,  we  issued  with  him  from  the  circle,  huddling  as 
close  as  we  could  to  one  another,  especially  the  boy,  who 
had  got  into  the  middle,  and  taken  the  necromancer  by  liis 
gown  and  me  by  the  cloak.  All  the  while  that  we  were 
going  toward  our  houses  in  the  Banchi,  he  kept  saying  that 
two  of  the  devils  he  had  seen  in  the  Coliseum  were  gambol- 
hng  in  front  of  us,  skipping  now  along  the  roots  and  now 
upon  the  ground.  The  necromancer  assured  me  that,  often 
as  he  had  entered  magic  circles,  he  had  never  met  with  such 
a  serious  affair  as  this.  He  also  tried  to  persuade  me  to 
assist  him  in  consecrating  a  book,  by  means  of  which  we 
should  extract  immeasurable  wealth,  since  we  could  call  up 
fiends  to  show  us  where  treasures  were,  whereof  the  earth 
is  full ;  and  after  this  wise  we  should  become  the  richest 
of  mankind  :  love  affairs  like  mine  were  nothing  but  vanities 
and  foUies  without  consequence.  1  repUed  that  if  I  were  a 
Latin  scholar  I  should  be  very  willing  to  do  what  he  sug- 
gested. He  continued  to  persuade  me  by  arguing  that  Latin 
scholarship  was  of  no  importance,  and  thai,  if  he  wanted,  he 

'  Ffcs  una  iatrombazzata  lii  coregge  con  tanta  abundaiuiB  dl  meriia. 
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could  have  found  plenty  of  good  Latinists ;  but  tbnt  he  held 
never  met  with  a  man  of  sou]  so  firm  as  mine,  and  that  1 
uu^ht  to  follow  his  counsel.  Enyaged  in  this  conversation, 
we  reached  oiu'  homes,  und  each  one  of  us  dreamed  all  that 
night  of  devit.t. 

LXV 

As  we  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  daily,  the  necromancer 
kept  urging  me  to  join  in  his  adventure.  Accordingly,  1 
asked  him  how  long  it  would  take,  and  where  we  should 
have  to  go.  To  this  he  answered  that  we  might  get  through 
with  it  in  less  than  a  month,  and  that  the  most  suiL-tble 
locality  for  the  purpose  was  the  hill  country  of  Norcia;*  a 
Riaster  of  his  in  the  art  had  indeed  consecrated  such  a  book 
quite  close  to  Rome,  at  a  place  called  the  Badia  di  Karfa ;  but 
he  had  met  with  some  difficulties  there,  which  would  not 
occur  in  the  mountains  of  Norcia ;  Uie  peasants  also  of  that 
district  are  people  to  be  trusted,  and  have  some  practice  in 
these  matters,  so  that  at  a  pinch  they  are  able  to  render 
valuable  assistance. 

This  pneslly  sorcerer  moved  me  so  by  his  persuasions 
that  I  was  well  disposed  to  comply  witJi  his  request ;  but  1 
said  1  wanted  6rst  to  finish  the  medals  I  was  making  for  the 
Pope.  1  had  confided  what  1  was  doing  about  them  to  hiiti 
alone,  begging  him  to  keep  my  secret.  At  tlie  same  time 
I  never  stopped  asking  him  if  he  believed  thai  I  should  be 
reunited  to  my  Sicilian  Angelica  at  the  lime  appointed;  for 
the  date  was  drawing  near,  and  I  thought  it  singular  that  I 
heard  nothing  about  her.  The  necromancer  told  me  that 
it  was  quite  certain  I  should  find  myself  where  she  was, 
since  the  devils  never  break  their  word  when  they  promise, 
as  they  did  on  that  occasion  ;  but  he  bade  me  keep  my  eyes 
open,  and  be  on  the  lookout  against  some  accident  which 
might  happen  to  me  in  that  connection,  and  put  restraint 
upon  myself  to  endure  somewhat  against  my  inclination,  for 
he  could  discern  a  great  and  imminent  danger  in  it :  well 
would  it  be  for  me  if  1  went  with  him  to  consecrate  the 
l)OOk,  since  this  would  avert  the  peril  that  menaced  me,  and 
would  make  us  both  most  fortunate. 

'  This  dislrict  of  Ihe  Cenltnl  Apennines  was  iilways  famous   for  wilehes. 
pobonere,  wvd  «i  forth.     The  Farfn  mentioned  below  is  a  village  of  the  Subine 
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I  was  beginning  to  hanker  after  the  adventure  more  ttian 
he  did  ;  but  I  said  tiiat  a  certain  Maestro  Giovanni  erf  Castel 

Bolognese  had  just  come  to  Rome,  very  ingenious  in  the  art  of 
making  medals  of  the  sort  I  miide  in  steel,  and  that  I  tliirsted 
for  nothing  more  than  to  compete  with  him  and  take  the 
world  by  storm  with  some  great  masterpiece,  which  I  hoped 
would  annihilate  all  those  enemies  of  mine  by  the  force  of 
genius  and  not  tlie  sword.'  The  sorcerer  on  liis  side  went 
on  urging :  "  Nay,  prithee,  Benvenuto,  come  with  me  and 
shun  a  great  disaster  which  1  see  impending  over  you." 
However,  I  had  made  my  mind  up,  come  what  would,  to 
finish  my  medal,  and  we  were  now  approaching  the  end  of 
tlie  month.  I  was  so  absorbed  and  enamoured  by  my  work 
that  I  thought  no  more  about  Angelica  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  but  gave  my  whole  self  up  to  it. 


LXVI 

It  happened  one  day,  close  on  the  hours  of  vespers,  that 
I  had  to  go  at  an  unusual  time  for  me  from  my  house  to 
my  workshop;  for  I  ought  to  say  that  the  latter  was  in  the 
Banchi,  while  I  hved  behind  tlie  Banchi,  and  went  rarely 
to  the  shop;  all  my  business  there  1  left  in  tlie  hands  of  my 
partner,  Fehce.  Having  stayed  a  short  while  in  the  work- 
shop, I  remembered  that  I  had  to  say  something  to  Ales- 
sandro  del  Bene.  So  I  arose,  and  when  I  reached  the 
Banchi,  I  met  a  man  called  Ser  Benedetto,  who  was  a  great 
friend  of  mine.  He  was  a  notary,  born  in  Florence,  son  of 
a  bUnd  man  who  said  prayers  about  the  streets  for  alms, 
and  a  Sienese  by  race.  This  Ser  Benedetto  had  t>een 
very  many  years  at  Naples ;  afterwards  he  had  settled  in 
Rome,  where  he  transacted  business  for  som.e  Sienese 
merchants  of  the  Chigi."  My  partner  had  over  and  over 
again  asked  him  for  some  moneys  which  were  due  for 
certain  httle  rings  confided  to  Ser  Benedetto.  That  very 
day,  meeting  him  in  the  Banchi,  he  demanded  his  money 
ratiier  roughly,  as  his  wont  was.  Benedetto  was  walking  with 
his  masters,  and  they,  annoyed  by  the  interruption,  scolded 

'  Gio,  Bemardi  had  been  in  the  Duke  of  FertBia'a  service.  Giovio  brouehT 
him  lo  Romo,  where  he  was  patronised  by  the  Cardiazds  Salviati  aiicI  Ije' 
Medici.  He  mnde  a  fnmnus  medal  of  ClemeTit  VII.,  and  was  a  Homifiail 
marc-beaier.     He  died  at  faenza  in  1555. 

'  The  MS.  has  Kigt  i  but  this  is  probably  a  it;Lslake  of  the  amanuciuu. 
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him  sharply,  saying  they  would  be  served  by  somebody  else, 
ill  order  not  to  have  to  Hsten  to  such  biirking.  Ser  Benedetto 
did  the  best  he  could  to  excuse  himself,  swore  that  he  had  paid 
the  goldsmith,  and  said  he  had  no  power  to  curb  the  rage 
of  madmen.  The  Sienese  took  his  words  ill,  and  dismissed 
him  on  the  spot.  Leaving  them,  he  ran  like  an  arrow  to  my 
shop,  probably  to  lake  revenge  upon  Fehce.  It  chanced 
that  just  in  the  middle  of  the  street  we  met,  1,  who  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  matter,  greeted  him  most  kindly,  accord- 
ing to  my  custom,  to  which  courtesy  he  replied  with  insults. 
Then  what  the  sorcerer  had  said  flashed  all  at  once  upon 
my  mind  ;  and  bridling  myself  as  well  as  I  was  able,  in  the 
way  he  bade  me,  I  answered  :  "  Good  brother  Benedetto, 
doa't  fly  into  a  rage  with  me,  for  I  have  done  you  no  harm, 
nor  do  I  know  anjfthing  about  these  affairs  of  yours.  Please 
go  and  finish  what  you  have  to  do  with  Felice.  He  is  quite 
capable  of  giving  you  a  proper  answer  ;  but  inasmuch  as 
I  know  nothing  about  it,  you  are  wrong  to  abuse  me  in  this 
way,  especially  as  yon  are  well  aware  that  I  am  not  the  man 
to  put  up  with  insults."  He  retorted  that  I  knew  everything, 
and  that  he  was  the  man  to  make  me  bear  a  heavier  load 
than  that,  and  that  Felice  and  I  were  two  great  rascals.  By 
this  time  a  crowd  had  gathered  round  to  hear  the  quarrel. 
Provoked  by  his  ugly  words,  I  stooped  and  took  up  a  lump 
of  mud — ^for  it  had  rained^and  hurled  it  with  a  quick 
and  unpremeditated  movement  at  his  face.  He  ducked 
his  head,  so  that  the  mud  hit  him  in  the  middle  of  Ihe  skull. 
There  was  a  stone  in  it  with  several  sharp  angles,  one  of 
which  striking  him,  he  fell  stunned  like  a  dead  man;  where- 
upon all  the  bystanders,  seeing  the  great  quantity  of  blood, 
judged  that  he  was  really  dead. 


LXVII 

While  he  was  sfa'll  lying  on  the  ground,  and  people  were 
preparing  to  carry  him  away,  Pompeo  tlie  jeweller  passed 
by.  The  Pope  had  sent  for  him  to  give  orders  about  some 
jewels.  Seeing  the  fellow  in  such  a  miserable  plight,  he 
a&ked  who  had  struck  him ;  on  which  they  told  him ; 
"Bcnvcnuto  did  if,  but  the  stupid  creahirc  brought  it  down 
upon  himself."     No  sooner  had  Pompeo  readied  the  Pope 
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than  he  began  to  speak :  "  Most  blessed  Father,  Benvenuto 
lias  this  vei-y  moment  murdered  Tobbia ;  I  saw  it  with  my 
own  eyes,"  On  this  the  Pope  in  a  fury  ordered  the  Governor, 
who  was  in  the  presence,  to  take  and  hang  me  at  once  in  the 
place  where  the  homicide  had  been  committed,  adding  that 
he  must  do  all  he  could  to  catch  me,  and  not  appear  again 
before  him  until  he  had  hanged  me. 

When  I  saw  the  unfortunate  Benedetto  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  I  thought  at  once  of  tlie  peril  1  was  in,  con- 
sidering the  power  of  my  enemies,  and  what  might  ensue 
from  this  disaster.  Making  off,  I  took  refuge  in  the  bouse 
of  Messer  Giovanni  Gaddi,  clerk  of  the  Camera,  witli  Uie 
intention  of  preparing  as  soon  as  possible  to  escape  from 
Rome.  He,  however,  advised  me  not  to  be  in  such  a  hurry, 
for  it  might  turn  out  perhaps  that  the  evil  was  not  so  great 
as  I  imagined ;  and  calling  Messer  Annibal  Caro,  who  lived 
with  him,  bade  him  go  for  information, 

Wliile  these  arrangements  were  being  made,  a  Roman 
gentleman  appeared,  who  belonged  to  the  household  of 
Cardinal  de'  Medici,  and  had  been  sent  by  him>  Taking 
Messer  Giovanni  and  me  apart,  he  told  us  that  the  Cardinal 
had  reported  to  him  what  the  Pope  said,  and  that  there  was 
no  way  of  helping  me  out  of  the  scrape ;  it  would  be  best  for 
me  to  shun  tlic  first  fury  of  the  storm  by  flight,  and  not  to 
risk  myself  in  any  house  in  Rome.  Upon  this  gentleman's 
departure,  Messer  Giovanni  looked  me  in  the  face  as  though 
he  were  about  to  cry,  and  said:  "Ah  me!  Ah  woe  is  me! 
There  is  nothing  I  can  do  to  aid  you!"  I  replied:  "By 
God's  means,  I  shall  aid  myself  alone  ;  only  1  request  you 
to  put  one  of  your  horses  at  my  disposition,"  They  had 
already  saddled  a  black  Turkish  horse,  the  finest  and  the  best 
in  Rome.  1  mounted  with  an  arquebuse  upon  the  saddle- 
bow, wound  up  in  readiness  to  fire,  if  need  were,*  When 
1  reached  Ponte  Sisto,  I  found  the  whole  of  the  Bargcllo's 
guard  there,  both  horse  and  foot.  So.  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity.  I  put  my  horse  tioldly  to  a  sharp  trot,  and  with 
God's  grace,  being  somehow  unperceived  by  them,  passed 

'  Ippolito  d«'  Medici  was  a.  Cardinal,  much  against  his  oftlural  inclination. 
When  tie  w«nt  as  I'apaX  Lc^te  to  Hungary  in  1532,  he  assumed  the  nirx  and 
style  of  a  Condcjttiere.  His  Jealousy  of  his  cousin  Alcssandro  led  lo  hia 
untimely  death  by  poison  in  1535. 

"  The  gun  was  an  arqueOuso  a  ruela,  which  had  a  wheel  lo  cock  it. 
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freely  Ihroiigli.  Then,  with  all  Ihe  speed  I  could,  I  took 
the  road  to  Palombara,  a  fief  of  my  lord  Giovanbatista 
Savello,  whence  1  sent  the  horse  back  to  Messer  Giovanni, 
without,  however,  thinking  it  well  to  inform  him  where  I 
was.'  Lord  Giovaiibatista,  after  very  kindly  entertaining 
me  two  days,  advised  me  to  remove  and  go  toward  Naples 
till  the  storm  blew  over.  So,  providing  me  with  company,  he 
set  me  on  the  way  to  Naples. 

While  travelling,  I  met  a  sculptor  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
was  goinp  to  San  Germano  to  finish  the  tomb  of  Piero  de' 
Medici  at  Monte  Cassioo.*  His  name  was  Solosmeo,  and  he 
gave  me  the  news  that  on  the  very  evening  of  the  fray,  Pope 
Clement  sent  one  of  his  chamberlains  to  inquire  how  Tobbia 
was  getting  on.  Finding  him  at  work,  unharmed,  and  with- 
out even  knowing  anything  about  the  matter,  the  messenger 
went  back  and  told  the  Pope,  who  turned  round  to  Pompeo 
and  said :  "  You  are  a  good-for-nothing  rascal ;  but  I  promise 
you  well  that  you  have  stirred  a  snake  up  which  will  sting  you, 
and  serve  you  right !  "  Then  he  addressed  himself  to  Cardinal 
de'  Medici,  and  commissioned  him  to  look  after  me,  adding 
that  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  let  me  slip  through  his  fingers. 
And  so  Solosmeo  and  1  went  on  our  way  singing  toward  Monte 
Cassino,  intending  to  pursue  our  journey  thence  in  company 
toward  Naples. 
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When  Solosmeo  had  inspected  his  affairs  at  Monte 
Cassino,  we  resumed  our  journey;  and  having  come  witiiin 
a  mile  of  Naples,  we  were  met  by  an  innkeeper,  who  invited 
us  to  his  bouse,  and  said  he  had  been  at  Florence  many  years 
with  Carlo  Ginori  ;"  adding,  that  if  we  put  up  at  his  inn,  he 

•  A  village  io  the  Snlrinn,  north  of  Tivoli.  Giov.  Batlisia  Savelli,  of  a 
eraa  Romnn  house,  wns  a  capiain  of  cavalry  in  the  Pnpal  service  after  :530. 
In  i;^0  he  cnlered  the  service  of  Duke  Ctsimo,  and  died  in  1553. 

'  This  scuIplOT  wns  Antonio  Solosmeo  of  Sellignano.  The  monument 
erccteii  to  Pleto  de'  Mcdiei  ((Ii»wi>etl  in  Ihe  (Jarigliaoo,  1504)  at  Monte 
Cassiriu  in  liy  no  means  a  btilllnnl  piece  of  Florentine  art.  Piero  was  ihe 
uilcd  son  of  Lorcnio  ihe  MaynificenI ;  and  ihe  Medici,  when  ihey  regained 
theii  prindpnlily,  erected  this  monument  Lo  his  memory,  employing  Alllonio 
ila  San  Gulki,  Fmnceico  da  -Snii  tinllo,  and  a  Neaiiolil.in,  Malteo  de'  Quainnia. 
Tlie  work  w-tts  bi^giin  in  iS.iJ.  Soloimeo  appcara  from  tills  Jioasage  in  CcUinl 
lu  iuivc  taken  the  execution  of  il  over. 

>  .\  Gonfalonier  of  Ihe  Republic  in  IJ37. 
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would  treat  us  most  kindly,  for  the  reason  that  we  both  were 
Florentines,  We  fold  him  frequently  that  we  did  not  want 
to  go  to  him.  However,  he  kept  passing,  sometimes  in  front 
and  sometimes  behind,  perpetually  repeating  that  he  would 
have  us  stop  at  his  hostelry.  When  this  began  to  bore  me, 
I  asked  if  he  could  tell  me  anything  about  a  certain  SiciUan 
woman  called  Beatrice,  who  had  a  beautiful  daughter  named 
Angehca,  and  both  were  courtesans.  Taking  it  into  his  heat! 
that  1  was  jeering  him,  he  cried  out ;  "  God  send  mischief  to 
all  courtesans  and  such  as  favour  them  1 "  Then  he  set  spurs 
to  his  horse,  and  made  off  as  though  he  was  resolved  to  leave 
us.  I  felt  some  pleasure  at  having  rid  myself  in  so  fair  a 
manner  of  that  ass  of  an  innkeeper  ;  and  yet  I  was  rather  the 
loser  than  the  gainer ;  for  t!ie  great  love  1  bore  Angehca  had 
come  back  to  my  mind,  and  while  I  was  conversing,  not 
without  some  lover's  sighs,  upon  this  subject  with  Solosmeo, 
we  saw  the  man  returning  to  us  at  a  gallop,  Wlien  he  drew 
up,  he  said  :  "  Two  or  perhaps  three  days  ago  a  woman  and  a 
girl  came  back  to  a  house  in  my  neighbourhood ;  they  had 
the  names  you  mentioned,  but  whether  they  are  Sicilians  I 
cannot  say."  I  answered:  "Such  power  over  me  has  that 
name  of  Angehca,  that  1  am  now  determined  to  put  tip  at 
your  inn." 

We  rode  on  aU  together  with  mine  host  into  the  town  of 
Naples,  and  descended  at  his  house.  Minutes  seemed  years 
to  me  till  I  had  put  my  things  in  order,  which  I  did  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  then  I  went  to  the  house,  which  was  not 
far  from  our  inn,  and  found  there  my  Angelica,  who  greeted 
me  with  infinite  demonstrations  of  the  most  unbounded 
passion.  I  stayed  with  her  from  evenfall  until  the  following 
morning,  and  enjoyed  such  pleasure  as  I  never  had  before  or 
since  ;  but  while  drinking  deep  of  this  delight,  it  occurred  to 
my  mind  how  exactly  on  that  day  tlie  month  expired,  which 
had  been  prophesied  within  the  necromantic  circle  by  the 
devils.  So  llien  let  every  man  who  enters  into  relation  with 
those  spirits  weigh  well  the  inestimable  perils  I  have  passed 
through ! 


LXIX 
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I  happened   to   have  in   my  piirae  a  diamond,  whicli  I 

showed  about  among  the  goldsmiths  ;  and  though  I  was  but 
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young,  my  reputation  as  an  able  artist  was  so  well  known  even 
at  Naples  that  they  welcomed  me  most  warmly.  Among 
olbers,  I  made  acquaintance  with  a  most  excellent  companion, 
a  jeweller.  Messer  Domenico  Fontana  by  name.  This  worthy 
man  left  his  shop  for  the  three  days  that  I  spent  in  Naples, 
nor  ever  quitted  my  company,  but  showed  me  many  admir- 
able monuments  of  antiquity  in  the  city  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. Moreover,  he  took  me  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  who  had  let  him  know  that  he  should  like 
to  see  me.  When  I  presented  myself  to  his  Excellency, 
he  received  me  with  much  honour;*  and  while  we  were 
exchanging  compliments,  the  diamond  which  I  have  men- 
tioned caught  his  eye.  He  made  me  show  it  him,  and 
prayed  me,  if  I  parted  with  it,  to  give  him  the  refusal. 
Having  taken  back  the  stone,  I  offered  it  again  to  his  Ex- 
cellency, adding  that  the  diamond  and  1  were  at  his  service. 
Then  he  said  that  the  diamond  pleased  him  well,  but  that  he 
should  be  much  better  pleased  if  I  were  to  stay  with  him ; 
he  would  make  such  terms  with  me  as  would  cause  me  to 
feel  satisfied.  We  spoke  many  words  of  courtesy  on  both 
sides ;  and  then  coming  to  the  merits  of  the  diamond,  his 
Excellency  bade  me  without  hesitation  name  the  price  at 
which  I  valued  it.  Accordingly  I  said  that  it  was  worth 
exactly  two  hundred  crowns.  He  rejoined  that  in  his 
opimon  I  had  not  overvalued  it ;  but  that  since  1  had  set 
it,  and  he  knew  me  ior-  the  first  artist  in  the  world,  it  would 
not  make  the  same  effect  when  mounted  by  another  hand. 
To  this  I  said  that  I  had  not  set  the  stone,  and  that  it  was  not 
well  set ;  its  brilUancy  was  due  to  its  own  excellence ;  and 
that  il  I  were  to  mount  it  afresh,  I  could  make  it  show  far 
better  than  it  did.  Then  1  put  my  thumb-nail  to  the  angles 
of  its  facets,  took  it  from  the  ring,  cleaned  it  up  a  little, 
and  handed  it  to  the  Viceroy.  Dehghted  and  astonishecl,  he 
wrote  me  out  a  cheque"  for  Ihe  two  hundred  crowns  I  had 
demanded. 

When  1  returned  to  my  lodging,  1  found  letters  from  the 
Cardinal  de'  Medici,  in  which  he  told  me  to   come   back 

'  The  Spanish  Viceroy  «'as  it  this  time  Pictro  Alvarei  de  Toleiln,  Marquis 
of  ViUflffaiica,  and  uncle  of  Uie  funious  Duke  o(  Alvn.  He  governed  Naples 
tot  Iweiily  ye.-iii,  Itoni  1532  onwaid^. 

•  Afi  /ret  una  folitsa.  A  faliata  was  an  oidcr  for  njunny,  pmcticnlly 
td«nlJMl  with  our  tAefut. 
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post-liaste  to  Rome,  and  to  dismount  without  delay  at  the 
palace  of  his  most  reverend  lordship.  I  read  the  letter  to 
my  Angelica,  who  begged  me  with  tears  of  affection  either 
to  remain  Id  Naples  or  to  take  her  with  me.  I  rephed 
that  if  she  was  disposed  to  come  with  me,  I  would  give 
up  to  her  keeping  tlie  two  hundred  ducats  I  had  received 
from  the  Viceroy,  Her  mother  perceiving  us  in  this  close 
conversation,  drew  nigh  and  said  :  "  Benvenuto,  if  you  want 
to  take  my  daugliter  to  Rome,  leave  me  a  sum  of  fifteen 
ducats,  to  pay  for  my  lying-in,  and  then  1  will  travel  after 
you."  I  told  the  old  harridan  that  1  would  very  gladly 
leave  her  thirty  if  she  would  give  me  my  Angelica.  We 
made  the  bargain,  and  Angelica  entreated  me  to  buy  her 
a  gown  of  black  velvet,  because  the  stuff  was  cheap  at 
Naples.  I  consented  to  everything,  sent  for  the  velvet, 
settled  its  price  and  paid  for  it ;  then  the  old  woman,  who 
thought  me  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  begged  for  a  gown 
of  fine  cloth  for  herself,  as  well  as  other  outlays  for  her 
SODS,  and  a  good  bit  more  money  than  I  had  offered.  I 
turned  to  her  with  a  pleasant  air  and  said:  "My  dear 
Beatrice,  are  you  satisfied  with  what  I  offered?"  She 
answered  that  she  was  not ;  thereupon  1  said  that  what 
was  not  enough  for  her  would  be  quite  enough  for  me  ;  and 
having  kissed  Angelica,  we  parted,  she  with  teare,  and  1 
with  laughter,  and  off  at  once  1  set  for  Rome. 


LXX 
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I  left  Naples  by  night  with  my  money  in  my  pockel,  and 
this  1  did  to  prevent  being  set  upon  or  murdered,  as  is  the 
way  there ;  but  when  I  came  to  Selciata,'  I  had  to  defend 
myself  with  great  address  and  bodily  prowess  from  several 
horsemen  who  came  out  to  assassinate  me.  During  the 
following  days,  after  leaving  Solosmeo  at  his  work  in  Monte 
Cassino,  I  came  one  morning  to  breakfast  at  tlie  inn  of 
Adanagni ; '  and  when  I  was  near  the  house,  I  shot  some 
birds  with  my  arquebuse.  An  iron  spike,  which  wa.s  in 
the  lock  of  my  musket,  tore  my  right  hand.    Though  the 

'  PoD(e  a  Selice,  between  Capua  .lud  Avcisa. 

•  Anayni,  wIjltc  Boniface  VIII.  wbs  ouimgod  to  the  death  by  the  French 
IMitisanii  of  I'hiliji  Ic  Bel. 


wound  was  not  of  any  consequence,  it  seemed  to  be  so,  be- 
cause it  bled  abundantly.  Going  info  the  inn,  I  put  my 
borsc  up,  and  ascended  to  a  large  gallery,  where  I  found  a 
party  of  Neapolitan  gentlemen  jnst  wpon  the  point  of  sitting 
down  to  table;  tliey  had  wilh  them  a  young  woman  of 
quaUty,  the  loveliest  1  ever  saw.  Af  the  moment  when  I 
entered  the  room,  1  was  followed  by  a  very  brave  young 
serving-man  of  mine  holding  :i  big  partisan  in  his  hand, 
Tlie  sight  of  us,  our  anns,  and  the  blood,  inspired  those 
poor  gentlemen  with  such  terror,  particularly  as  the  place 
was  known  to  be  a  nest  of  murderers,  that  they  rose  from 
[able  and  called  on  God  in  a  panic  to  protect  them.  I  began 
lo  laugh,  and  said  that  God  had  protected  them  already,  (or 
that  I  was  a  man  to  defend  them  against  whoever  fried  to 
do  them  harm.  Then  I  asked  tliem  for  something  to  bind 
up  my  wounded  liand  ;  and  the  charming  lady  took  out  a 
handkercliief  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  wishing  to  make 
a  bandage  with  it.  i  refused ;  but  she  tore  the  piece  in 
half,  and  in  the  gentlest  manner  wrapt  my  hand  up  witlt 
her  lingers.  The  company  thns  having  regained  confidence, 
we  dined  logellier  very  gaily ;  and  when  the  meal  was  over, 
we  all  mounted  and  went  off  togeflier.  The  gentlemen, 
however,  were  not  as  yet  quite  at  their  ease;  so  they  left 
me  in  their  cunning  to  entertain  the  lady,  while  they  kept 
at  a  short  distance  behind.  I  rode  at  her  side  upon  a  pretty 
littie  horse  of  mine,  making  signs  to  my  servant  that  he 
should  keep  somewhat  apart,  which  gave  us  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  things  that  are  not  sold  by  tlie  apothecarj',' 
in  this  way  I  journeyed  to  Rome  with  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment I  have  ever  had. 

When  I  got  to  fiome,  I  dismounted  at  the  palace  of 
Cardinal  de'  Medici,  and  having  obtained  an  audience  of 
his  most  reverend  loidship,  jiaid  my  respects,  and  thanked 
htin  warmly  for  my  rec;dl.  I  then  entreated  hiiu  to  secure 
me  from  imprisonment,  and  even  from  a  line  if  that  were 
possible.  The  Cardinal  was  very  glad  to  see  me ;  told  me 
to  stand  in  no  fear;  then  turned  to  one  of  his  gentlemen, 
called  Messer  Pier  Antonio  Fecci  of  Siena,  ordering  him  to 
tell  the   Bargello  not  to  touch   me.^      He   then  asked    him 

'  i.t.,  private  nnd  Mniimentol. 

*  Thit  I'ccci  putcd  into  ihc  hcrviec  or  CaLednn  di^'  Medtd.    lo  1551  he 
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how  the  man  was  going  on  whose  head  I  had  broken  witli 
the  stone.  Messer  Pier  Antonio  replied  that  he  was  very 
ill,  and  that  he  would  pioteibly  be  even  worse ;  for  when 
be  heard  that  I  was  coming  back  to  Rome,  he  swore  he 
would  die  to  serve  toe  an  ill  turn.  When  the  Cardinal 
heard  that,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  cried  :  "  The 
fellow  could  not  have  taken  a  better  way  than  this  to  make 
us  know  that  he  was  born  a  Slenese."  After  that  he 
turned  to  me  and  said:  "For  our  reputation  and  your 
own,  refrain  these  four  or  five  days  from  going  about  in 
tlie  Baiichi ;  after  that  go  where  you  Uke,  and  let  fools  die 
at  their  own  pleasure." 

I  went  home  and  set  myself  to  finishing  the  medal  which 
I  had  begun,  with  the  head  of  Pope  Clement  and  a  figure 
of  Peace  on  the  reverse.  The  figure  was  a  slender  woman, 
dressed  in  very  thin  drapery,  gathered  at  tlie  waist,  with 
a  little  torch  in  her  hand,  which  was  burning  a  heap  of 
arms  bound  together  like  a  trophy.  In  the  background  I 
had  shown  part  of  a  temple,  where  was  Discord  chained 
with  a  load  of  fetters.  Round  about  it  ran  a  legend  in  these 
words:  Claud  unlur  belli  porlis} 

During  the  time  that  I  was  finishing  this  medal,  the 
man  whom  I  had  wounded  recovered,  and  the  Pope  kept 
incessantly  asking  for  me.  I,  however,  avoided  visiting 
Cardinal  de'  Medici ;  for  whenever  I  showed  my  face 
before  him,  his  lordship  gave  me  some  commission  of  im- 
portance, which  hindered  me  from  worldng  at  my  medal 
to  the  end.  Consequently  Messer  Pier  Carnesecchi,  who 
was  a  great  favourite  of  the  Pope's,  undertook  to  keep  me 
in  sight,  and  let  me  adroitly  understand  how  much  the 
Pope  desired  my  services.'  I  told  him  that  in  a  few  days 
I  would  prove  to  his  HoUness  that  his  service  had  never 
been  neglected  by  me. 

schcmeil  to  willidraw  Siena  from  the  Spanish  to  the  French  cause,  ilnii  wu 
dednrcd  n  rebel. 

'  The  medal  wna  atnick  to  celebrate  the  peace  in  Cbrisiendom  between 
iSSOind  1536. 

-  I'lcio  Carnesecchi  wns  one  of  the  martyrs  of  rree-lhoughl  in  Iliily.  He 
adopted  Pioiealaiii  upiniciiis,  nait  was  beheadt:d  tttul  buiced  in  Kome,  Atigtut 
IS67 
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Not  many  days  had  passed  before,  niy  med;il  being  finished, 
I  stamped  it  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  After  1  had  shown 
it  to  Mcsser  Pietni,  he  immediately  introduced  me  to  the 
Pope.  It  was  on  a  day  in  April  after  dinner,  and  Ihe  weather 
very  fine  ;  the  Pope  was  in  the  Belvedere.  After  entering 
the  presence,  I  put  my  medals  together  with  the  dies  of  steel 
into  his  hand.  Hi;  took  Ihem,  and  recognising  at  once  their 
mastery  of  art,  looked  Messer  Piero  in  the  face  and  s.iid  : 
"The  ancients  never  had  such  medals  made  for  them  as 
these." 

While  he  and  the  others  were  inspecting  them,  taking  up 
now  the  dies  and  now  the  medals  in  their  hands,  I  began  to 
speak  as  submissively  as  I  was  able  :  "  If  a  greater  power  had 
not  controlied  the  working  of  my  inauspicious  stirs,  and 
hindered  that  with  which  they  violently  menaced  me,  your 
Holiness,  wittiout  your  fault  or  mine,  would  have  lost  a 
faithful  and  loving  servant.  It  must,  most  blessed  Father, 
be  allowed  that  in  those  cases  where  men  are  risking  all 
upon  one  throw,  it  is  not  wrong  to  do  as  certain  poor  and 
simple  men  are  wont  to  say,  who  tell  us  we  must  mark 
seven  times  and  cut  once,'  Vour  Holiness  will  remember 
how  the  malicious  and  lying  tongue  of  ray  bitter  enemy  so 
easily  aroused  your  anger,  th;it  you  ordered  the  Governor 
to  have  me  taken  on  the  spot  and  hanged ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  you  had  become  aware  of  the  irreparable 
act  by  which  you  would  have  wronged  yourself,  in  cutting 
off  from  you  a  servant  such  as  even  now  your  Holiness  hatli 
said  he  is,  I  am  sm-e,  I  repeat,  that,  before  God  and  the  world, 
you  would  have  felt  no  trifling  twinges  of  lemorse.  Excellent 
and  virtuous  fathers,  and  masters  of  like  quality,  ought  not  to 
let  their  arm  in  wrath  descend  upon  their  sons  and  servants 
with  such  inconsiderate  haste,  seeing  that  subsequent  re- 
penlance  will  avail  them  nothing.  But  now  that  God  has 
overruled  the  malign  influences  of  the  stars  and  saved  me 
for  your  Holiness,  I  humbly  beg  you  another  time  not  to  let 
yourself  so  easily  be  stirred  to  rage  against  me." 

"  SigKOr  setli  t  tagliar  iiiio.  A  piovcfb  dctivcd  poiiiblyftom  felling  trees ; 
OE,  u  Home  coniineniJioni  mlerprci,  from  the  points  made  by  iiculjilgrs  on 
thcii  fiiajLle  befoie  Ihcy  block  Ihc  xlatuc  out. 
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The  Pojie  had  stopped  from  looking  at  the  medals  and 

was  now  Hsleoing  atentjuely  to  what  I  said.  There  were 
many  noblemen  of  the  greatest  consequence  present,  which 
made  liim  blush  a  little,  as  it  were  for  shame  ;  and  not 
knowing  how  else  to  extricate  himself  from  this  entangle- 
ment, he  said  that  he  conid  not  remember  having  given 
such  an  order.  I  changed  the  conversjition  in  order  to  cover 
liis  embarrassment.  His  Holiness  then  began  to  spealc  again 
about  the  medals,  and  asked  what  method  I  had  used  to 
stamp  tliem  so  marvellously,  large  as  they  were ;  for  he  had 
never  met  with  ancient  pieces  of  that  size.  We  talked  a  little 
on  this  subject ;  but  being  not  quite  easy  that  I  might  not 
begin  another  lectm'e  sharper  than  the  last,  he  praised  my 
medals,  and  said  they  gave  him  tlie  greatest  satisfaction,  but 
that  he  should  like  another  reverse  made  according  to  a  fancy 
of  his  own,  if  it  were  possible  to  stamp  them  with  two  dif- 
ferent patterns.  1  said  that  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  Then 
his  Holiness  commissioned  me  to  design  the  history  of  Moses 
when  he  strikes  the  rock  and  water  issues  from  it,  with  this 
motto:  Ut  bibat  fioptihts.'  At  last  he  added:  "Go,  Benvenuto; 
you  will  not  have  finished  it  before  I  have  provided  for  your 
fortune."  After  I  had  taken  leave,  the  Pope  proclaimed 
before  the  wlio?e  company  that  he  would  give  me  enough  to 
live  on  wealthily  without  the  need  of  labouring  for  any  one 
but  him.  So  I  devoted  niyseli  entirely  to  working  out  this 
reverse  with  the  Moses  on  it. 


LXXII 
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In  the  meantime  the  Pope  was  taken  ill,  and  his  physi- 
cians thought  the  case  was  dangerous,  -\ccordingly  my 
enemy  began  to  be  afraid  of  me,  and  engaged  some 
Neajiolitan  soldiers  to  do  to  me  what  he  was  dreading  I 
might  do  to  him."  I  had  therefore  much  trouble  to  defend 
my  poor  life.  In  course  of  time,  however,  I  completed  the 
reverse  ;  and  wlieu  1  took  it  to  the  Pope,  I  found  him  in  bed 
in  a  most  deplorable  condition.     Nevertheless,  he  received 


'  Thf  iriedal  commemcprated  a  deep  well  sunk  by  Clemcm  M  OiviclO. 

'  Till.-  nnHinin;;  of  ihiB  H,  lha(  if  Clement  ilieJ,  Cellini  wiiulil  liavc  h«l  hit 
Dpporluoily  of  vcngcnncc  durinj;  lilt  anarchy  which  tolloHcd  a  vacancy  ot  iht 
rtpal  Sec. 
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nie  wilh  tlie  greatest  kindness,  and  wished  to  inspect  Uie 
medals  and  the  dies.  He  sent  (or  spectacles  and  Hghts,  but 
was  unable  to  see  anything  clearly.  Then  he  began  to  (unible 
with  his  fingers  at  tbem,  and  having  (elt  them  a  short  while, 
he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  said  to  his  attendants  that  he  was 
much  concerned  about  me,  but  that  if  God  gave  him  back  his 
health  he  would  make  it  all  right. 

Three  days  afterwards  the  Pope  died,  and  I  was  left  with 
all  my  labour  lost ;  yet  I  plucked  up  courage,  and  told  myself 
tliat  these  medals  had  won  me  so  much  celebrity,  that  any 
Pope  who  was  elected  would  give  me  work  to  do,  and  per- 
adventure  bring  me  better  fortune.  Thus  I  encouraged  and 
put  heart  into  myself,  and  buried  in  oblivion  all  the  injuries 
which  Pompeo  had  done  me.  Then  putting  on  my  arms 
and  girding  my  sword,  1  went  to  San  Piero,  and  kissed  the 
(eet  o(  the  dead  Pope,  not  without  shedding  tears.  After- 
wards I  returned  to  the  Banclii  to  look  on  at  the  great  com- 
motion which  always  happens  on  such  occasions. 

While  I  was  sitting  in  the  street  with  several  of  my  friends, 
Pompeo  went  by,  attended  by  ten  men  very  well  armed ;  and 
when  he  came  just  opposite,  he  stopped,  as  though  about  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  myself.  My  companions,  brave  and  ad- 
venturous young  men,  made  signs  to  me  to  draw  my  sword ; 
but  it  Bashed  through  my  mind  that  if  I  drew,  some  terrible 
mischief  might  result  for  persons  who  were  wholly  innocent. 
Therefore  I  considered  that  it  would  be  better  if  I  put  my  life 
to  risk  alone.  When  Pompeo  had  stood  there  time  enough 
to  say  two  Ave  Maries,  lie  laughed  derisively  in  my  direction ; 
and  going  off,  his  fellows  also  laughed  and  wagged  their  heads, 
with  many  other  insolent  gestures.  My  companions  wanted 
to  begin  the  fray  at  once ;  but  I  told  them  hotly  that  I  was 
quite  able  to  conduct  my  quarrels  to  an  end  by  myself,  and 
that  I  had  no  need  of  stouter  fighters  than  I  was;  so  that 
each  of  them  might  mind  his  business.  My  friends  were 
angry  and  went  off  muttering.  Now  there  was  among 
them  my  dearest  comrade,  named  Albertaccio  del  Bene, 
own  brother  to  Alessandro  and  AJbizzo,  who  is  now  a  very 
rich  man  in  Lyons.  He  was  tlie  most  redoubtable  young 
man  I  ever  knew,  and  the  most  high-spinted,  and  loved  mc 
like  himself;  and  insomuch  as  he  was  well  aware  that  my 
forbearance  liad  not  been  inspired  by  want  of  courage,  but 
by  tlw  most  daring  bravery,  for  he  knew  me  down  to  the 
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bottom  of  my  nature,  he  took  my  words  up  ;ind  begged  me 
to  favour  bim  so  far  as  to  associate  him  with  myself  in  all  J 
meant  to  do.  I  replied :  "  Dear  .'Ubertaccio,  dearest  to  me 
atxjvc  all  men  that  live,  the  time  will  very  likely  come  whea 
you  shall  give  me  aid ;  but  in  this  case,  if  you  love  me,  do  not 
attend  to  me,  but  look  to  your  own  business,  and  go  at  once 
like  our  other  friends,  for  now  there  is  no  time  to  lose,"  These 
words  were  spoken  in  one  breath. 


LXXIII 

In  the  meanwliile  my  enemies  had  proceeded  slowly 
toward  Chiavica,  as  the  place  was  called,  and  had  arrived 
at  the  crossing  of  several  roads,  going  in  different  direc- 
tions ;  but  the  street  in  which  Pompeo's  house  stood  was  the 
one  which  leads  straight  to  the  Campo  di  Fiore.  Some 
business  or  other  made  him  enter  the  apothecary's  shop 
which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Chiavica,  and  there  he  stayed 
a  while  transacting  it.  I  had  just  been  told  that  he  had 
boasted  of  the  insult  which  he  fancied  he  had  put  upoa 
me;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  It  was  to  his  misfortune;  (or 
precisely  when  1  came  up  to  the  comer,  he  was  leaving  the 
shop,  and  his  bravi  had  opened  their  ranks  and  received 
him  in  their  midst.  I  drew  a  httle  dagger  with  a  sharpened 
edge,  and  breaking  the  line  of  his  defenders,  laid  my  hands 
upon  his  breast  so  quickly  and  coolly,  that  none  of  them  were 
able  to  prevent  me.  Then  1  aimed  to  strike  him  in  the  face ; 
but  fright  made  him  turn  his  head  round  ;  and  I  stabbed  him 
just  beneath  the  ear.  I  only  gave  two  blows,  for  he  fell  stone 
dead  at  the  second,  I  had  not  meant  to  kill  him ;  but  as  the 
saying  goes,  knocks  are  not  dealt  by  measure.  With  my  left 
hand  1  plucked  back  the  dagger,  and  with  my  right  hand  drew 
my  sword  to  defend  ray  Lifu.  However,  all  those  bravi  ran 
up  to  the  corpse  and  took  no  action  against  me  ;  so  I  went 
back  alone  through  Strada  GiiilJa,  considering  how  be»t  to 
put  myself  in  safety. 

1  had  walked  about  three  hundred  paces,  when  Piloto 
the  goldsmith,  my  very  good  friend,  came  up  and  said: 
"  Brother,  now  that  the  mischief's  done,  wc  must  sec  to 
Siiviug  you."  I  replied :  "  Let  us  go  to  Albcrtaccio  del 
Bent's  house ;    it  is  only  a  few  minutes  since  I  told  him 
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I  should  soon  have  need  of  him."  When  we  arrived  there, 
Albertaccio  and  I  embraced  with  measureless  affection ; 
and  soon  the  whole  flower  of  the  young  men  of  the  BanchJ, 
o£  all  nations  except  the  Milanese,  came  crowdins  in  ;  and 
each  and  al!  made  proffer  uf  their  own  life  to  save  mine. 
Mesacr  Luigi  Rucellai  also  sent  with  marvellous  prompti- 
tude and  courtesy  to  put  his  services  at  my  disposal,  as  did 
many  other  great  folk  of  his  station  ;  for  they  all  agreed  in 
blessing  my  hands,'  judging  that  Pompeo  had  done  me  too 
great  and  unforgivable  an  injury,  and  marvelling  that  I  had 
put  up  with  him  so  long. 

LXXIV 

Cardinal  Comaro,  on  hearing  of  the  affair,  despatched 
thirty  soldiers,  with  as  many  partisans,  pikes,  and  arque- 
buses, to  bring  me  witli  all  due  respect  to  his  quarters.' 
This  he  did  unasked  ;  whereupon  I  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  went  off  with  them,  while  more  than  as  many  of  the 
young  men  bore  me  company.  Meanwhile,  Messer  Traiano, 
Pompeo's  relative  and  first  chamberlain  to  the  Pope,  sent  a 
Milanese  of  high  rank  to  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  giving  him 
news  of  the  great  crime  I  had  committed,  and  calling  on 
his  most  reverend  lordstiip  to  chastise  me.  The  Cardinal 
retorted  on  the  spot:  "His  crime  would  indeed  have  been 
great  if  he  had  not  committed  this  lesser  one  ;  thank  Messer 
Traiano  from  me  for  giving  rae  this  information  of  a  fact  of 
v\'hidi  I  had  not  heard  before."  Then  he  turned  and  in 
presence  of  the  nobleman  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Frulli,'  his 
((entleman  and  intimate  acquaintance :  "  Search  diligently 
after  my  friend  Benvcnuto ;  I  want  to  help  and  defend 
him ;  and  whoso  acts  against  him  acts  against  myself." 
The  Milanese  nobleman  went  back,  much  disconcerted. 
while  the  Bishop  of  Frulli  came  to  visit  me  at  Cardinal 
Comaro's  palace.  Presenting  himself  to  the  Cardinal,  he 
related  how  C.irdinal  de'  Medici  had  sent  for  Benvenuto, 
and  wanted  to  be  bis  protector.      Now  Cardinal  Cornaro, 
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^   Tufti  iTnciertla  mi  henedisson^  Is  rttani,     Tliis  la  tanlamoiint  to  approving 
dliur?  liiiiiOiwudi  ill  murdering  Pompeo. 

'  This  Will  Frmiccscti,  brother  Iti  Cirdinnl  Marco  Cornaro.     He  received 
e  h»l  in  1538,  while  yrt  »  Inyman,  anii  the  Bishopric  uf  Brescia  in  1531, 
•  Forli.    The  Iliihop  wni  Bernardo  <le'  Medici, 
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who  had  the  touchy  temper  of  a  bear.  Hew  into  a  rage,  and 
told  the  Bishop  he  was  quite  as  well  able  to  defend  me 
as  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  The  Bishop,  in  reply,  entreated  to 
be  allowed  to  speak  with  me  on  some  matters  of  his  patron 
whicli  had  nothing  to  do  witli  ihe  affair.  Cornaro  bade 
him  for  that  day  make  as  though  he  had  already  talked 
with  me. 

Cardinal  de'  Medici  was  very  angry.  However,  I  went 
the  following  night,  without  Cornaro's  Imowledge,  and  under 
good  escort,  to  pay  him  my  respects.  Then  I  begged  him 
to  grant  me  the  favour  of  leaving  me  where  I  was,  and  told 
him  of  the  great  courtesy  which  Cornaro  had  shown  me  j 
adding  that  if  his  most  reverend  lordship  suffered  me  to 
stay,  I  should  gain  one  friend  the  more  in  my  hour  of 
need ;  otherwise  his  lordshiji  might  dispose  of  me  exactly 
as  he  thought  best.  He  told  me  to  do  as  I  lilted;  so  I  re- 
turned to  Cornaro's  palace,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the 
Cardinal  Famese  was  elected  Pope.' 

.'\fter  he  had  put  affairs  of  greater  consequence  in  order, 
the  new  Pope  sent  for  me,  saying  that  he  did  not  wish  any 
one  else  to  strike  his  coins.  To  these  words  of  his  Holi- 
ness a  gentleman  very  privately  acquainted  with  him,  named 
Messer  Latino  Juvinale,  made  answer  that  I  was  in  hiding 
for  a  murder  committed  on  the  person  of  one  Porapeo  of 
Milan,  and  set  forth  what  could  be  argued  for  my  jusli- 
licabou  in  the  most  favourable  terms.'  The  Pope  replied: 
"  I  knew  nothing  of  Pompeo's  death,  but  plenty  of  Ben- 
venuto's  provocation ;  so  let  a  safe-conduct  be  at  once 
made  out  for  him.  in  order  that  he  may  be  placed  in  per- 
fect security."  A  great  friend  of  Pompeo's,  who  was  also 
intimate  with  the  Pope,  happened  to  be  there  ;  he  was  a 
Milanese,  called  Messer  Ambrogio.'  Tliis  man  said  :  "  In 
the  first  days  of  your  papacy  it  were  not  well  to  grant 
pardons   of    this    Icind."     The    Pope    turned   to    him   and 

t  answered :  "  You  know  less  about  such  matters  than  I  do. 
Know  tlien  that  men  like  Benvenuto,  unique  in  their  pro- 
fession, stand  above  the  law ;  and  how  far  more  he,  then, 


'  Pftul  HI.,  clceled  Ociobct  13,  1534- 

'  Liitino  GiovcnBlo  dc'  Mancui  was  a  Lalin  poet  nnft  a  niiin  of  Imniiuw 
learning,  much  esleemcd  by  his  conlemporaiies. 

'  Ambrogio  Recnlcaii.  lie  was  for  many  years  the  ltuit«(9  »ecr<rtiuy  »nd 
dijiloniBlic  agent  u!  Paul  III. 
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who  received  the  provocation  I  have  heard  of?"  When 
my  safe-conduct  had  been  drawn  out,  I  began  at  once  to 
serve  him,  and  was  treated  with  the  utmost  favoui*. 


LXXV 

Meaner  Latino  Juvinale  came  to  call  on  me,  and  gave  mc 
orders  to  strilte  the  coins  of  the  Pope.  This  ronsed  up  all 
my  enemies,  who  began  to  look  about  how  they  should 
hinder  me ;  but  the  Pope,  perceiving  their  drift,  scolded 
them,  and  insisted  that  I  should  go  on  working.  I  took 
the  dies  in  hand,  designing  a  S.  Paul,  surrounded  witli  this 
inscriptiou :  Vas  eleclionis.  This  piece  of  money  gave  far 
more  satisfaction  than  the  models  of  my  competitors ;  so 
that  the  Pope  forbade  any  one  else  to  speak  to  him  of  coins, 
since  he  wished  me  only  to  have  to  do  with  them.  This 
encouraged  me  to  apply  myself  with  untroubled  spirit  to 
the  task ;  and  Messer  Latino  Juvinale,  who  had  received 
such  orders  from  tlie  Pope,  used  to  introduce  me  to  his 
Holiness.  I  had  it  much  at  heart  to  recover  the  post  of 
stamper  to  the  Mint ;  but  on  this  point  the  Pope  took 
advice,  and  then  told  me  I  must  lirst  obtain  pardon  for  the 
homicide,  and  this  I  should  get  at  the  holy  Maries'  day  in 
August  through  the  Caporioni  of  Rome.^  I  may  say  that 
it  is  usual  every  year  on  this  solemn  festival  to  grant  the 
freedom  of  twelve  outlaws  to  these  officers.  Meanwhile  he 
promised  to  give  me  another  safe-conduct,  which  should 
keep  me  in  security  until  that  time. 

When  my  enemies  perceived  that  they  were  quite  unable 
to  devise  the  means  of  keeping  me  out  of  the  Mint,  they 
resorted  to  rmotlier  expedient.  The  deceased  Pompeo  had 
left  three  thousand  ducats  as  dow^ry  to  an  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Ilia ;  and  they  contrived  that  a  certain  favourite 
of  Signer  Kcr  Luigi,  the  Pope's  son,  should  ask  her  hand 
in  maiTiagc  through  tlie  medium  of  his  master,*    Accord- 

'  if  lOHtt  Man't.  So  the  Feast  of  the  Aiiilmption  is  catlcd  at  riorence, 
bMauie  devwiom  is  peid  on  thai  day  lo  the  v.-iiiaiii  images  of  ihe  Virgin 
tcaiteied  Ihiough  Ihc  lown.  The  Cij^ormni  vi  Kuiiic  wcic.  like  .ildfiineu, 
wardent  of  ihc  disiirict^  imn  which  die  dly  was  divided. 

'  Picf  Lui^i  FAmt:t!kt^  Paul  1I1.\  Iha^Mard^  mvhs  suuces^vcly  crc^a^ed  GoD* 
falonSeie  of  ilic  Church,  Duke  of  CuEtio,  Marquis  of  Kovaia,  and   tinally 
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ingly  the  match  came  off ;  but  this  fellow  was  an  insig- 
nificant country  lad,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  his  lord- 
ship ;  and,  as  folk  said,  he  got  but  little  of  the  money,  since 
his  lordship  laid  bis  hands  on  it  and  had  the  mind  to  use 
it.  Now  the  husband  of  the  girl,  to  please  his  wife,  begged 
the  prince  to  have  me  taken  up ;  and  he  promised  lo  do  so 
when  the  first  flush  of  my  favour  with  the  Pope  had  passed 
away.  Things  stood  so  about  two  months,  the  servant 
always  suing  for  his  wife's  dower,  the  master  putting  him 
off  with  pretexts,  but  assuring  the  woman  that  he  would 
certainly  revenge  her  father's  murder.  I  obtained  an  inkUng 
of  these  designs ;  yet  I  did  not  omit  to  present  myself 
pretty  frequently  to  tus  lordship,  who  made  show  of  treat- 
ing me  with  great  distinction.  He  had,  however,  decided 
to  do  one  or  otlier  of  two  things — either  to  have  me  assassi- 
nated, or  to  have  me  taken  up  by  the  Bargello.  Accordingly 
he  commissioned  a  certain  little  devil  of  a  Corsican  soldier 
in  his  service  to  do  the  trick  as  cleverly  as  he  could  ;'  and 
ray  otlier  enemies,  with  Messer  Traiano  at  the  head  of  them, 
promised  the  fellow  a  reward  of  one  hundred  crowns.  He 
assured  them  that  the  job  would  be  as  easy  as  sucking  a 
fresh  egg.  Seeing  into  their  plot,  I  went  about  with  my 
eyes  open  and  with  good  attendance,  wearing  an  under-coat 
and  armlets  of  mail,  for  which  I  had  obtained  permission. 

The  Corsican,  influenced  by  avarice,  hoped  to  gain  the 
whole  sum  of  money  without  risk,  and  imagined  himself 
capable  of  carrying  the  matter  through  alone.  Consequently, 
one  day  after  dinner,  he  had  me  sent  for  in  tlie  name  of 
Signor  Pier  Luigi.  I  went  oft"  at  once,  because  his  lordsliip 
had  spoken  of  wanting  to  order  several  big  silver  vases. 
Leaving  my  home  in  a  hurry,  armed  however  as  usual, 
1  walked  rapidly  tlirough  Strada  Giulia  toward  the  Palazzo 
Farnese,  not  expecting  to  meet  anybody  at  that  hour  of 
day.  1  had  reached  the  end  of  the  street  and  was  makinA 
toward  the  palace,  when,  my  habit  being  always  to  turn  the 
corners  wide,  I  observed  the  Corsican  get  up  and  take  his 
station  in  the  middle  of  tlie  road.  Being  prepared,  I  was 
not  in  the  least  disconcerted ;  but  kept  upon   my  guard, 

Dulce  n(  Faima.  snd  PiRcenia  in  I  t,ii.     He  was  mutd«t«d  at  Parma  b;  hit 

own  couitieis  ID  1547.     He  was  n  man  of  in&moua  hnbils,  quite  unfii  fot  ihi 

high  dignities  eoalenti  on  him. 

"  CAt  lafacissi  piiine/latAcpaltva. 
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and  slackening  pace  a  little,  drew  nearer  toward  the  wall, 
in  order  to  give  the  fellow  a  wide  berth.  He  on  his  side 
came  closer  to  the  wall,  and  when  we  were  now  within  a 
short  distance  of  each  other,  I  perceived  by  his  gestures 
that  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  do  me  .1  mischief,  and  seeing 
me  alone  thus,  thought  he  should  succeed.  Accordingly, 
I  began  to  spe;tk  and  said  :  "  Brave  soldier,  if  it  had  been 
night,  you  might  have  said  you  had  mistaken  me,  but  since 
it  is  full  day,  you  know  well  enough  who  I  am,  1  never  had 
anytliing  to  do  with  you,  and  never  injured  you,  but  should 
be  well  disposed  lo  do  you  service."  He  replied  in  a  bigh- 
Spirited  way,  without,  however,  maldng  room  for  me  to  pass, 
that  he  did  not  know  what  I  was  saying.  Then  !  answered : 
"  I  know  very  well  indeed  what  you  want,  and  what  you  are 
saying ;  but  the  job  which  you  have  taken  in  hand  is  more 
dangerous  and  difficult  than  you  imagine,  and  may  peradven- 
ture  tuni  out  the  wrong  way  for  you.  Remember  that  you 
have  to  do  with  a  man  who  would  defend  himself  against 
a  hundred  ;  and  the  :idventure  you  are  on  is  not  esteemed 
by  men  of  coimige  like  yourself."  Meanwhile  I  also  was 
looking  black  as  thunder,  and  each  of  us  had  changed  colour. 
Folk  too  gathered  round  us,  for  it  had  become  clear  Uiat 
our  words  meant  swords  and  daggers.  He  then,  not  having 
the  spirit  to  lay  hands  on  me,  cried  out  :  "  We  shall  meet 
another  time."  I  answered  :  "  1  am  always  glad  to  meet 
honest  men  and  those  who  show  themselves  as  such." 

When  we  parted,  I  went  to  his  lordship's  palace,  and  found 
he  had  not  sent  for  me.  When  I  returned  to  ray  shop,  the 
Corsican  informed  me,  through  an  intimate  friend  of  his  and 
mine,  that  I  need  not  be  on  my  guard  against  him,  since 
he  wished  to  be  my  good  brother ;  but  that  1  ought  to  be 
much  upon  my  guard  against  others,  seeing  1  was  in  the 
greatest  peril,  for  folk  of  much  consequence  had  sworn  to 
have  my  life.  1  sent  to  tliank  him,  and  kept  the  best  look- 
out I  could.  Not  many  days  after,  a  friend  of  mine  informed 
me  that  Signer  Pier  Luigi  had  given  strict  orders  that  1  should 
be  taken  that  very  evening.  They  told  me  this  at  twenty; 
whereupon  I  spoke  with  some  of  my  friends,  who  advised  me 
to  be  off  at  once.  The  order  had  been  given  for  one  hour 
after  sunset ;  accordingly  at  twenty-three  I  left  in  the  post 
for  Florence.  11  seems  that  when  the  Corsican  showed  that 
he  had  not  pluck  enough  to  do  the  business  as  he  promised. 
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Rignor  Pier  Luigi  on  his  own  authority  gave  orders  to  have 

me  talten,  merely  to  stop  the  mouth  of  Pompeo's  daughter, 
who  w^s  always  clamouring  to  know  where  her  dower  had 
gone  to.  When  he  was  unable  to  gratify  her  in  this  Dmtter 
of  revenge  on  either  of  the  two  plans  lie  had  formed,  he 
bethought  him  of  another,  which  shall  be  related  in  its 
proper  place. 
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I  reached  Florence  in  due  course,  and  paid  my  respects 
to  the  Duke  Alessandro,  who  greeted  me  with  extraordinary 
kindness  and  pressed  me  to  remain  in  his  service.  There 
was  then  at  Florence  a  sculptor  called  II  Tribolino,  and  we 
were  gossips,  for  I  had  stood  godfather  to  his  son.'  In 
course  of  conversation  he  told  me  tliat  a  certain  Giacopo 
del  Sansovioo,  his  first  master,  had  sent  for  him ;  and 
whereas  he  had  never  seen  Venice,  and  because  of  the 
gains  he  expected,  he  was  very  glad  to  go  there.'  On  his 
asking  me  if  I  had  ever  been  at  Venice,  I  said  no  ;  tliis 
made  lum  invite  me  to  accompany  him,  and  I  agreed.  So 
then  1  told  Duke  Alessandro  that  I  wanted  hrst  to  go  to 
Venice,  and  that  afterwards  I  would  return  to  serve  him. 
He  exacted  a  formal  promise  to  this  effect,  and  bade  me 
present  myself  before  I  left  the  city.  Next  day,  having 
made  ray  preparations,  I  went  to  take  leave  of  the  Duke, 
whom  I  fonnd  in  the  palace  of  the  Pazzi,  at  that  time  in- 
habited by  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Signor  Lorenzo  Cibo.* 
Having  sent  word  to  his  Excellency  that  I  wished  to  set  ofif 
for  Venice  with  his  good  leave,  Signor  Cosimino  de'  Medici, 
now  Duke  of  Florence,  returned  with  the  answer  that  I 
must  go  to  Niccold  da  Monte  Aguto,  who  would  give  me 

'  Niccolo  de'  rericoli,  a  Floienlmc,  who  gol  ihc  nickname  of  Tribolo  in  hU 
boyhood,  was  a  sculptor  of  some  dislinclion.  He  woiUed  on  the  bns-icliefs  of 
Siui  Petronio  at  Bologna,  and  helped  Michel  Agnolo  da  .Siena  lo  execute  Ihe 
lomb  of  Adrian  VI,  al  Ronie.  Afterwaids  lie  was  employed  upon  the  icnlp- 
lute  of  the  Santa  Casn  at  Lorelo.  He  also  made  some  escellcnl  Uronie-wotk 
(or  ihe  Medicesn  viUns  ai  Cestello  and  Petraja.  .Ml  through  his  life  Tribolo 
served  the  Medici,  md  during  ihe  siege  of  Florence  in  1530  he  eoniiniewd  a 
cork  model  of  the  town  for  Qcincnl  VH.     Born  14S5,  died  IJSO. 

'  This  is  the  famous  <Jiacopo  Taiii.  who  took  his  nribt's  surname  from  hh 
master,  Andcea  da  Monie  a  Sinsovino.  His  works  nt  Florence,  Rome,  and 
Venice  arejuslly  famous.      He  died  in  1570.  aged  ninety-lhteo. 

■'  A  brother  of  the  CardinaJ,  and  himself  Marquis  of  Masa. 
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fifty  golden  crowns,  which  his  Excellency  bestowed  on  me 
in  sign  of  his  good-will,  and  afterwards  I  must  return  to 
serve  him. 

I  got  the  money  from  Niccolft,  and  then  went  to  (etch 
Tribolo,  whom  I  found  ready  to  start ;  and  he  asked  me 
whether  I  had  bound  my  sword.  I  answered  that  a  man 
on  horseback  about  to  take  a  journey  ought  not  to  bind  his 
sword.  He  said  that  the  custom  was  so  in  Florence,  since 
a  certain  Ser  Maurizio  then  held  office,  who  was  capable  of 
putting  S.  John  the  Baptist  to  the  rack  for  any  trifling 
peccadillo,'  Accordingly  one  had  to  carry  one's  sword 
bound  till  the  gates  were  passed.  1  laughed  at  this,  and 
so  we  set  off.  joining  the  courier  to  Venice,  who  was  nick- 
named 11  Lamentone.  In  his  company  we  travelled  through 
Bologna,  and  arrived  one  evening  at  Ferrara.  There  we 
halted  at  the  inn  of  the  Piazza,  while  Lamentone  went  in 
search  of  some  Florentine  exiles,  to  take  them  letters  and 
messages  from  then-  wives.  The  Duke  had  given  orders 
that  only  the  courier  might  talk  to  them,  and  no  one  else, 
under  penalty  of  incurring  the  same  banishment  as  they  had. 
Meanwhile,  since  it  was  a  little  past  the  hour  of  twenty-two, 
Tnbolo  and  I  went  to  see  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  come  back 
from  Belfiore,  where  he  had  been  at  a  jousting  match. 
There  we  met  a  number  of  exiles,  who  stared  at  us  as 
though  they  wished  to  malte  us  speak  with  them.  Tribolo, 
who  was  the  most  timorous  man  that  I  have  ever  known, 
kept  on  saying :  "  Do  not  look  at  them  or  talk  to  them,  if 
you  care  to  go  back  to  Florence."  So  we  stayed,  and  saw 
the  Duke  return ;  afterwards,  wlien  we  regained  our  inn, 
we  found  Lamentone  there.  After  nightfall  there  appeared 
Niccol6  Benintendi,  and  his  brother  Piero,  and  another  old 
man,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  Jacopo  Nardi,*  together 
with  some  young  fellows,  who  began  immediately  to  ask  the 
courier  news,  each  man  of  his  own  family  in  Florence.* 
Tribolo  and  I  kept  at  a  distance,  in  order  to  avoid  speaking 
with  them.    After  they  had  blkedawhile  with  Lamentone, 

•  Ser  Mtturitio  wni  cnlillcd  Chnncellor,  but  really  superintended  the  criminal 
iiiagiilra«  of  Florence.  Vsichi  and  Segni  both  «peak  of  him  as  haiish  and 
cruel  in  Inc  dlsclinigc  of  his  oflke. 

'  I«wipo  N.iiili  WHS  ihe  eiccllpnl  hiaiorlan  of  Florence,  a  siiong  rniti- 
Meificciin  fiuiliuin,  who  was  exllcil  tn  153^ 

'  I  havp  inioslalcil  (lie  wiird  hrigala  \\y  family  almve.  because  I  (imi  Cellini 
in  one  of  hit  leliets  alluiUiig  Iti  hi'>  fnuiily  as  I1  min  hrigiuiisa. 
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Niccold  Beniiitendi '  said  :  "  I  know  tliose  twn  men  tliere 
very  well ;  what's  the  reason  they  give  themselves  such 
beastly  airs,  and  will  not  talk  to  us?"  Tribolo  kept  begging 
me  to  hold  my  iongue,  while  Lamentone  told  them  that  we 
had  not  the  same  permission  as  he  had.  Benintendi  retorted 
it  was  idiotic  nonsense,  adding  "  Pox  take  them,"  and  other 
pretty  flowers  of  speech.  Then  I  raised  my  head  as  gently 
as  I  could,  and  said  :  "  Dear  gentlemen,  you  are  able  to  do  us 
serious  injury,  while  we  cannot  render  you  any  assistance; 
and  though  you  have  flung  words  at  us  which  we  are  far  from 
deserving,  we  do  not  mean  on  that  account  to  get  into  a  rage 
with  you,"  Thereupon  old  Nardi  said  that  I  had  spoken 
like  a  worthy  young  man  as  I  was.  But  NiccolA  Benintendi 
shouted  T  "  I  snap  my  fingers  at  them  and  the  Duke." '  I 
replied  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  toward  us,  since  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him  or  his  affairs.  Old  Nardi  took  our 
part,  telling  Benintendi  plainly  that  he  was  in  the  wrong, 
which  made  him  go  on  muttering  insults.  On  this  1  bade 
him  know  that  I  could  say  and  do  things  to  him  which  he 
would  not  like,  and  therefore  he  had  better  mind  his  business, 
arid  let  us  alone.  Once  more  he  cried  out  that  he  snapped 
his  fingers  at  the  Duke  and  us,  and  that  we  were  all  of  us  a 
heap  of  donkeys,^  I  replied  by  giving  him  the  lie  direct  and 
drawing  my  sword.  The  old  man  wanting  to  be  first  upon 
the  staircase,  tumbled  down  some  steps,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  came  huddling  after  him.  I  rushed  onward,  brandishing 
my  sword  along  the  walls  with  fuiy,  and  shouting :  "  I  will  kill 
you  all  I "  but  I  took  good  care  not  to  do  them  any  harm,  as  i 
might  too  easily  have  done.  In  the  midst  of  this  tumult  the 
innkeeper  screamed  out;  Lamentone  cried,  "  For  God's  sake, 
hold  1 "  some  of  them  exclaimed,  "  Oh  me,  my  head ! "  others, 
''  Let  me  get  out  from  here."  In  short,  it  was  an  indescribable 
confusion  ;  they  looked  Uke  a  herd  of  swine.  Then  the  host 
came  with  a  light,  while  I  withdrew  upstairs  and  put  my  sword 
back  in  its  scabbard.  Lamentone  told  Niccolft  Benintendi 
that  he  had  behaved  very  ill.  The  host  said  to  him :  "  It  is  as 
much  as  one's  hfe  is  worth  to  draw  swords  here ;  and  if  the 
Duke  were  to  know  of  your  brawling,  he  would  have  you 

<  Niccolb  Bonintendi  who  hud  been  a  membei  of  the  Eighl  in  1519,  wu 
eiilccl  \iy  Ihc  Medici  in  1530. 
*  Thi;  Floi^nilne  &liiag  is  /a  he  in  aila  lent  t  il  ihua. 
'  Un  manli  di  aiini. 


hanged.  1  will  not  do  to  you  what  you  deserve;  but  take 
care  you  never  show  yourself  again  in  my  inn.  or  it  will  be 
the  worse  for  you,"  Our  host  then  c;ime  up  to  me,  and  when 
I  t>egan  to  make  him  my  excuses,  he  would  not  suffer  me  to 
say  a  word,  but  told  me  that  he  knew  1  was  entii-ely  in  the 
right,  and  bade  me  be  upon  my  guard  against  those  men  upon 
my  journey. 

LXXVII 

After  we  had  supped,  a  barge-man  appeared,  and  offered 
to  take  us  to  Venice.  1  asked  if  he  would  let  us  have  the 
boat  to  ourselves ;  he  was  willing,  and  so  we  made  our 
bargain.  In  the  morning  we  rose  early,  and  mounted  our 
horses  for  the  port,  which  is  a  few  miles  distant  from  Ferrara. 
On  arriving  there,  we  found  Niccolft  Benintendi's  brother, 
with  three  comrades,  waiting  for  me.  They  had  among 
them  two  lances,  and  I  had  bought  a  stout  pike  in  Ferrara. 
Being  very  well  armed  to  boot,  I  was  not  at  all  frightened, 
as  Tribolo  was,  who  cried :  "  God  help  us  I  those  fellows  are 
w^ting  here  to  murder  us."  Lamentone  turned  to  me  and 
said  :  "  The  best  that  you  can  do  is  to  go  back  to  Ferrara,  tor 
I  see  that  the  affair  is  likely  to  be  ugly;  for  Heaven's  sake, 
Benvenuto,  do  not  risk  the  fury  of  these  mad  beasts."  To 
which  I  replied :  "  Let  us  go  forward,  for  God  helps  those 
who  have  the  right  on  tlieir  side ;  and  you  shall  see  how  I 
will  help  myself.  Is  not  this  boat  emgaged  for  us  ? "  "  Yes," 
said  Lamentone.  "Then  we  will  stay  in  it  without  them, 
unless  my  manhood  has  tleserted  me."  I  put  spurs  to  my 
horse,  and  when  I  was  withm  fifty  paces,  dismounted  and 
marched  boldly  forward  with  my  pike.  Tribolo  stopped 
behind,  all  huddled  up  upon  his  horse,  looking  the  very 
■mage  of  frost.  Lamentone,  the  courier,  meanwhile,  was 
swelling  and  snorting  hke  the  wind.  That  was  his  usual 
habit ;  but  now  he  did  so  more  than  he  was  wont,  being  in 
doubt  how  this  devilish  affair  would  terminate,  When  I 
reached  ttie  boat,  die  master  presented  himself  and  said  that 
those  Florentine  gendemen  wanted  to  embark  in  it  with  U8, 
if  I  was  willing.  I  answered:  "The  bo.it  is  engaged  for  us 
and  no  one  else,  and  it  grieves  me  to  the  heart  that  I  am  not 
able  to  have  their  company."  At  these  words  a  brave  young 
man  of  the  Magalotti  family  spoke  out :  "  Benvenuto,  we  will 
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make  you  able  to  have  it."     To  which  I  answered:  "If  God 

and  my  good  cause,  tog;:lIier  with  my  own  strenglli  o(  body 
and  mind,  possess  the  will  an<l  the  power,  you  shall  not  make 
mc  able  to  have  what  you  say."  So  saying  I  leapt  into  the 
boat,  and  turning  my  pike's  point  against  them,  added :  "  I'll 
show  you  with  this  weapon  that  I  am  not  able."  Wishing  to 
prove  he  was  in  earnest,  Magalotti  then  seized  his  own  and 
came  toward  me.  1  sprang  upon  the  gunwale  and  hit  him 
such  a  blow,  that,  if  he  iiad  not  tumbled  backward,  1  must 
have  pierced  his  body.  His  comrades,  in  lieu  of  helping  him, 
turned  to  Dy ;  and  when  I  saw  that  I  could  kill  him,  instead 
of  strildng,  1  said :  "  Get  up,  brother ;  take  your  arms  and  go 
away.  1  have  shown  you  that  I  cannot  do  what  I  do  not 
want,  and  what  I  had  the  power  to  do  I  have  not  chosen  to 
do."  Then  I  called  for  Tribolo,  the  boatman,  and  Lamentone 
to  embark ;  and  so  we  got  under  way  for  Venice,  When  we 
had  gone  ten  miles  on  the  Po,  we  sighted  those  young 
men,  who  had  got  into  a  skiff  and  caught  us  up ;  and  when 
they  were  alongside,  that  idiot  Piero  Benintendi  sang  out 
to  me :  "  Go  thy  ways  this  time,  Benvenuto ;  we  shall  meet 
in  Venice."  "Set  out  betimes  then,"  I  shouted,  "(or  I  am 
coming,  and  any  man  can  meet  me  where  he  lists."  In  due 
course  we  arrived  at  Venice,  when  I  applied  to  a  brother  of 
Cardinal  Comaro,  begging  him  to  procure  for  me  the  favour 
of  being  allowed  to  carry  arms.  He  advised  me  to  do  so 
without  hesitation,  saying  that  the  worst  risk  1  ran  was  that  I 
might  lose  my  sword. 
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Accordingly  I  girded  on  my  sword,  and  went  to  visit 
Jacopo  del  Sansovino,  the  sculptor,  who  had  sent  for  Tribola 
He  received  me  most  kindly,  and  invited  us  to  dinner, 
and  we  stayed  with  him.  In  course  of  conversation  with 
Tribolo,  he  told  him  that  he  had  no  work  to  give  him 
at  the  moment,  but  that  he  might  call  again,  Hearing 
this,  I  burst  out  laughing,  and  said  pleasantly  to  Sanso- 
vino :  "  Your  house  is  too  far  off  from  his,  if  he  must  call 
again."  Poor  Tribolo,  all  in  dismay,  exclaimed:  "I  have 
got  your  letter  liere,  which  you  wrote  to  bid  me  come." 
Sansovino  rejoined  that  men  of  his  sort,  men  of  worth 
and  genius,  were  free  to  do  that  and  greater  things  besides. 
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Tribolo  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  and  muttered  :  "  Padence, 
patience,"  several  times.  Thereupon,  williout  regarding  the 
copious  dinner  which  Saiisovino  had  given  me,  I  took  tlie 
jwrt  of  my  comrade  Tribolo,  for  he  was  in  the  right.  AU 
the  while  at  table  Sansovino  Itad  never  stopped  chatter- 
ing about  his  great  achievements,  abusing  Michel  Agnolo 
and  the  rest  of  his  fellow-sculptors,  while  he  bragged  and 
vaunted  himself  to  the  skies.  This  had  so  annoyed  me 
that  not  a  single  mouthful  which  I  ate  had  tasted  well ;  but  I 
refrained  from  saying  more  than  these  two  words :  "  Messer 
Jacopo,  men  of  worth  act  like  men  of  worth,  and  men  of 
genius,  who  produce  things  beautiful  and  excellent,  shine 
forth  far  better  when  other  people  praise  them  than  when 
they  boast  so  confidently  of  their  own  achievements."  Upon 
this  he  and  I  rose  from  L-ible  blowing  off  the  steam  of  our 
choler.  The  same  day,  happening  to  pass  near  the  Rialto,  I 
met  Piero  Benintendi  in  the  company  of  some  men ;  and 
perceiving  that  they  were  going  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me,  I 
turned  into  an  apothecary's  shop  till  the  storm  l.ilew  over. 
Afterwards  I  learned  that  the  yoimg  Magalotti,  to  whom  I 
showed  that  courtesy,  liad  scolded  them  roundly ;  and  thus 
the  affair  ended. 

LXXIX 

A  few  days  afterwards  wv  set  out  on  our  return  to  Flor- 
ence. Wc  lay  oTie  night  at  a  place  on  this  side  Chioggia, 
on  the  left  hand  as  you  go  toward  Ferrara,  Here  the  host 
insisted  upon  being  paid  before  we  went  to  bed,  and  in 
his  own  way ;  and  when  I  observed  that  it  was  the  custom 
eveiywhere  else   to  pay  in  the  morning,  he  answered:   "1 

isist  on  being  paid  overnight,  and  in  my  own  way,"  I  re- 
torted that  men  who  wanted  ever>-thing  their  own  way  ought 
to  make  a  world  after  their  own  fashion,  since  things  were 
differently  managed  liere.  Our  host  fold  me  not  to  go  on 
bothering  his  brains,  because  he  was  determined  to  do  as  he 
bad  said,  Tribolo  stood  trembling  with  fear,  and  nudged  me 
to  keep  quiet,  lest  they  should  do  something  worse  to  us; 
so  wc  paid  them  in  the  way  Uiey  wanted,  and  afterwards  we 
retired  to  re.^l.  Wc  had,  I  must  admit,  the  most  capital  beds, 
new  in  every  particular,  and  as  clean  as  Ihey  could  be.  Ncver- 
tlieless  1  did  not  get  one  wink  oi  sleep,  because  I  kept  on 
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thinking  bow  I  could  revenge  myself.  At  one  time  it  came 
into  my  liead  to  set  fire  lo  his  house  ;  at  another  to  cut  the 
throats  of  four  fine  horses  which  he  had  in  the  stable  ;  I  saw 
well  enough  that  it  was  easy  for  me  to  do  all  this ;  but  I 
could  not  see  how  it  was  easy  to  secure  myself  and  my  com- 
panion. At  last  I  resolved  to  put  my  things  and  my  comrade's 
on  board  tfie  boat ;  and  so  I  did.  When  the  towing-horses 
had  been  harnessed  to  ttie  cable,  I  ordered  the  people  not 
to  stir  before  I  returned,  for  I  had  left  a  pair  of  slippers 
in  my  bedroom.  Accordingly  I  went  back  to  the  inn  and 
called  our  host,  who  told  me  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  us, 
and  that  we  might  go  to  Jericho.'  There  Wiis  a  ragged  stable- 
boy  about,  half  asleep,  who  cried  out  to  me  :  "The  master 
would  not  move  to  please  the  Pope,  because  he  has  got  a 
wench  in  bed  with  him,  whom  he  has  been  wanting  this  long 
while."  Then  he  asked  me  for  a  tip,  and  1  gave  him  a  few 
Venetian  coppers,  and  told  him  to  make  the  barge-man  wait 
till  I  had  foimd  my  shppers  and  returned.  I  went  upstairs, 
took  out  a  little  knife  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  cut  the  four  beds 
that  I  found  there  into  ribbons.  1  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing I  had  done  a  damage  of  more  than  fifty  crowns.  Then 
1  ran  down  to  the  boat  with  some  pieces  of  the  bed-covers* 
in  my  pouch,  and  bade  the  bargee  start  at  once  without  delay. 
We  had  not  gone  far  before  ray  gossip  Tribolo  said  that  he 
had  left  behind  some  little  straps  belonging  to  his  carpet-bag, 
and  that  he  must  be  allowed  to  go  back  for  them.  I  answered 
that  he  need  not  t'lke  thought  for  a  pair  of  little  straps,  since 
I  could  make  him  as  many  big  ones  as  he  Uked.'  He  told  mc 
I  was  always  joking,  but  that  he  must  really  go  back  for  his 
straps.  Then  he  began  ordering  the  bargee  to  stop,  while  I 
kept  ordering  him  to  go  on.  Meanwhile  I  informed  my  friend 
what  kind  of  trick  1  had  played  our  host,  and  showed  him 
specimens  of  the  bed-covers  and  other  things,  which  threw 
him  into  such  a  quaking  fright  that  he  roared  out  to  the 
bargee :  "  On  with  you,  on  with  you,  as  quick  as  you  can  I " 
and  never  thought  himself  quite  safe  until  we  reached  the 
gates  of  Florence. 
When  we  arrived  there,  Tribolo  said :   "  Let  us  bind  our 

•  £  che  nei  andasii'iio  a!  hardsllo. 

"  Surge-     Siitgia  is  intct[ite(ed  snpracteperla  dtl  Utio. 

'  The  Italian  for  strapB,  coreggc,  has  a  double  meaning,  upon  which  Cellini 
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swords  up,  for  the  love  of  God  ;  and  play  me  no  more  of  your 
games,  I  beg ;  for  all  this  while  I've  felt  as  though  my  guts 
were  in  the  saucepan."  I  made  answer:  "Gossip  Tribolo, 
you  need  not  tie  your  sword  up,  for  you  have  never  loosed  il ;" 
and  this  I  said  at  random,  because  I  never  once  had  seen  him 
act  the  man  upon  that  journey.  When  he  heard  the  rcmiirl;, 
he  looked  at  his  sword  and  cried  out :  "  In  God's  name,  you 
speak  true  !  Here  it  is  tied,  just  as  1  arranged  it  before  1  left 
my  house,"  My  gossip  deemed  that  I  had  been  a  bad  tnivelling 
companion  to  him,  because  I  resented  affronts  and  defended 
myself  against  folk  who  would  have  done  us  injury.  But 
I  deemed  that  he  had  acted  a  far  worse  part  with  regard 
to  me  by  never  coming  to  my  assislauce  at  such  pinches. 
Let  him  judge  between  us  who  stands  by  and  has  no  personal 
interest  in  our  adventures. 

LXXX 

No  sooner  had  I  dismounted  than  I  went  to  visit  Duke 
Alessandro,  and  thanked  him  greatly  for  his  present  of  the 
fifty  crowns,  telling  liis  Excellency  that  I  was  always  ready 
to  scn-c  him  according  to  my  abilities,  He  gave  me  ordere  at 
once  to  strike  dies  for  his  coinage ;  and  the  first  I  made  was  a 
piece  of  forty  soldi,  with  the  Duke's  head  on  one  side  and  San 
Cosimo  and  San  Damiano  on  the  other.'  This  was  in  silver, 
and  it  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  the  Duke  did  not  hesilatc 
to  say  they  were  the  best  pieces  of  money  in  Christendom, 
The  same  said  all  Florence  and  every  one  who  saw  (hem. 
Consequently  1  asked  his  Excellency  to  make  me  appoint- 
ments," and  to  grant  me  the  lodgings  of  the  Mint.  He  bade 
me  remain  in  his  service,  and  promised  he  would  give  me  more 
than  1  demanded.  Meanwhile  he  said  he  had  commissioned 
tile  Master  of  the  Mint,  a  certain  Carlo  AcciaiuoU,  and  that  I 
might  go  to  him  for  all  the  money  that  I  wanted.  This  I  fomid 
to  be  true;  but  1  drew  my  monies  so  discreetly,  that  1  had 
alwav's  something  to  my  credit,  according  to  my  accomit 

I  tlien  made  dies  for  a  giulio,'  it  bad  San  Giovanni  in 

'  These  were  the  specini  patrom  of  the  Medicenn  ramily.  being  physiciui* 
•dats. 

'  Cit  mi/rriiiaisi  uiia  firowisione. 

'  The  jfi'11/ij  WM  «  cold  uf  5(j  Itali.in  cenlimes  or  8  Tu»cnn  rnasM,  which  in 
[■'Jorvncc  was  hI^u  uillctl  barih  ot  gahtUatto,  because  iKa  mm  had  to  lie  paid 
I  BB  duty  on  a  hxitel  <jl  wine 
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profile,  seated  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  finer  in  my  judgment 
than  anything  wliich  I  had  done  ;  and  on  the  other  side  were 
the  armorial  bearings  of  Duke  Aleasandro.  Next  I  made 
dies  for  half-giuhos,  on  which  1  struck  the  full  face  of  San 
Giovanni  in  small.  This  was  the  first  coin  with  a  head  in 
full  face  on  so  thin  a  piece  of  silver  that  had  yet  been  seen. 
The  difficulty  of  executing  it  is  apparent  only  to  the  eyes  of 
such  as  are  past-masters  in  these  crafts.  Afterwards  I  made 
dies  for  the  golden  crowns  ;  this  crown  had  a  cross  upon  one 
side  with  some  httle  cherubim,  and  on  the  other  side  bis 
Excellency's  arms. 

When  I  had  struck  these  four  sorts,  I  begged  the  Duke  to 
make  out  my  appointments  and  to  assign  nie  the  lodgings  I 
have  mentioned,  if  he  was  contented  with  my  service.  He 
told  me  very  graciously  that  he  was  quite  satisfied,  and  that 
he  would  grant  me  my  request.  While  we  were  thus  talking, 
his  Excellency  was  in  his  wardrobe,  looking  at  a  remarkable 
little  gun  that  liad  been  sent  him  out  of  Germany,'  When  he 
noticed  that  I  too  paid  particular  attention  to  this  pretty 
instrument,  he  put  it  in  my  hands,  saying  that  he  knew  how 
much  pleasure  I  took  in  such  things,  and  adding  that  I  might 
choose  for  earnest  of  his  promises  an  artjuebuse  to  my  own 
liking  from  the  armoury,  excepting  only  this  one  piece ;  he 
was  well  aware  that  I  should  find  things  of  greater  beauty, 
and  not  less  excellent,  there.  Upon  this  invitation,  I  accepted 
with  thanks  ;  and  when  he  saw  me  looking  round,  he  ordered 
liis  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,  a  certain  Pretino  of  Lucca,  to 
let  me  take  whatever  I  liked.'  Then  he  went  away  with  the 
most  pleasant  words  at  parting,  while  1  remained,  and  chose 
the  finest  and  best  arquebuse  I  ever  saw,  or  ever  had,  and 
took  it  back  with  me  to  home. 

Two  days  afterward  I  brought  some  drawings  which  his 
Excellency  had  commissioned  for  gold-work  he  wanted  to 
give  his  wife,  who  was  at  that  time  still  in  Naples.^  1  injain 
asked  him  to  settle  my  affairs.  Then  his  Excellency  told  me 
that  he  should  Like  me  first  to  execute  the  die  of  his  portrait 
in  fine  style,  as  I  had  done  for  Pope  Clement.  I  began  it  in 
wax ;  and  the  Duke  gave  orders,  while  !  was  at  work  upon  it, 

*  Sec  alKivr.-,  p.  irS,  for  I  he  right  iiit'STiinj;  of  w.irdrolio. 

*  MesBtt  PtanccBco  of  l.iitta,  sirriiamL-d  11  I'tctino. 

'  Maigsrel  of  Aiisifin,  natural  Jaiighier  Ui  Chatio  V.,  wta  evcnluallj 
tnatned  in  IS36  la  Alc«&andto  de'  Medici, 
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tliat  wlicuever  I  went  to  take  Iiis  [lortrait,  [  slioutd  be 
admitti^d.  Perceiving  that  1  had  a  lengthy  piecK  of  husiness 
on  my  h;inds,  I  sent  for  a  certain  Pietro  Pagolo  from  Monte 
Hitondo,  in  the  Ronian  district,  who  h.id  been  with  me  from 
his  boyhood  in  Rome.'  1  found  !iim  with  one  Bemardo- 
naccio,'  a  goldsmith,  who  did  not  treat  liim  well ;  ao  I 
brought  him  away  from  tliere,  and  lauglit  liim  minutely 
how  to  strike  coins  from  those  dies.  Meanwhile,  1  went  on 
making  the  DuUe's  porlrait ;  and  oftentimes  1  found  him 
napping  after  dinner  with  that  Lorenzino  of  his,  who  after- 
wards murdered  him,  and  no  other  company ;  and  much  I 
marvelled  that  a  Duke  of  that  sort  showed  such  confidence 
about  his  safety.* 

Lxxxr 


• 


It  happened  at  this  time  that  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,*  who 
to  all  appearances  had  got  the  government  of  everytliing  in 
his  own  hands,  favoured  the  old  Master  of  the  Mint  against 
the  Duke's  will.  This  man  was  called  Bastiano  Cennini,  an 
artist  of  tlie  antiquated  school,  and  of  httle  skill  in  his  craft.* 
Ottaviano  mixed  his  stupid  dies  with  mine  in  the  coinage  of 
crown- pieces.  I  complained  of  this  to  the  Duke,  who,  when 
he  saw  how  the  matter  stood,  took  it  very  ill,  and  said  to  me  : 
"Go.  tell  Uiis  to  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  and  show  him  how  it 
is."'  I  lost  no  time  ;  and  when  1  had  pointed  out  the  injury 
that  had  been  done  to  my  fine  coins,  he  answered,  Uke  the 
donkey  that  he  was  :  "  We  choose  to  have  it  so."  I  replied 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  so,  and  that  I  did  not  choose  to  have 
it  so.  He  said  :  "  And  if  the  Duke  hkes  to  have  it  ao  ? "  I 
answered :  "  It  would  not  suit  me,  for  the  thing  is  neither 
just  nor  reasonable."     He  told  nie  to  Like  myself  off,  and 

'  fielto  I'aEolo  Gaileotti.  much  praised  by  Visati  for  his  arliBlie  skill. 

'  reihiip*  Eerniwdo  Ssbaiini. 

■  This  i>  the  &moua  Tuscnii  liruius  who  inurcirrcd  Alessandio.  He  was 
dctcenilcil  from  Lorcnia  ilc'  Me<ii«i,  the  Itothcr  of  Coaimtj,  /tiWr  Patriic,  and 
the  iincle  of  Lorenzo  the  Mjgniliccnt. 

*  This  Olla'nana  was  not  'Icscendeil  from  either  Coslmo  or  Lorenro  de' 
Medici,  liul  from  m  eUif:r,  thfiugh  less  illuslrioU3t  branc^h  i>f  Ihe  grejit  lanul^. 
He  married  Kranccifa  Salviati,  tlie  auni  of  Duke  Cosimo.  Though  a  great 
p«rroin  of  the  stU  and  an  inlimais  fiieiid  ol  M.  A.  Buunanuli,  he  was  not 
pOfluUr.  owing  lo  hii  pride  of  place. 

'  Cellini  praiics  this  mon.  however,  in  the  preface  to  the  Ortjicirta. 

*  MMtragnett€.    Ttut.  u,  perhapt  equivalent  lo  mMrtt;Hth. 
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that  I  should  have  to  swallow  it  in  this  way,  even  if  I  burst. 
Then  I  returned  to  tlie  Duke,  and  related  the  whole  unplea- 
sant conversation  between  Oltaviano  de'  Medici  and  me, 
entreating  his  Excellency  nol  to  allow  the  fine  coins  which 
I  had  made  for  him  to  be  spoiled,  and  begging  for  permis- 
sion to  leave  Florence.  He  replied  :  "  Oltaviano  is  too  pre- 
siuniiig :  you  shall  have  what  you  want ;  for  this  is  an  injury 
ofEered  to  myself." 

That  very  day,  which  was  a  Thursday,  I  received  from 
Rome  a  full  safe*conduct  from  the  Pope,  with  advice  to  go 
there  at  once  and  gel  the  pardon  of  Our  Lady's  feast  in  mid- 
Augnsl,  in  order  that  1  might  clear  myself  from  the  penalties 
attaching  to  my  homicide.  I  went  to  the  Duke,  whom  I 
found  in  bed,  for  they  told  me  he  was  suffering  the  con- 
sequence of  a  debauch.  In  little  more  than  two  hours  1 
finished  what  was  wanted  for  his  waxen  medal ;  and  when  1 
showed  it  him,  it  pleased  him  extremely.  Then  1  exhibited 
the  safe-conduct  sent  me  at  the  order  of  the  Pope,  and  told 
him  how  his  Hohness  had  recalled  me  to  execute  certain 
pieces  of  work  ;  on  this  account  1  should  like  to  regain  my 
footing  in  the  fair  city  of  Rome,  which  would  not  prevent 
my  attending  to  his  medal.  The  Duke  made  answer  half 
in  anger:  "Benvenuto,  do  as  I  desire:  stay  here;  I  will 
provide  for  your  appointments,  and  will  give  you  the  lodgings 
in  the  Mint,  with  much  more  than  you  could  ask  for,  because 
your  requests  are  only  just  and  reasonable.  And  who  do  you 
think  will  he  able  to  strike  the  beautiful  dies  which  you  have 
made  for  me  ?  "  Then  I  said  :  "  My  lord,  1  have  thought  of 
everything,  for  I  have  here  a  pupil  of  mine,  a  young  Roman 
whom  I  have  taught  the  art  ;  he  will  serve  your  Excellency 
very  well  till  1  return  with  your  medal  finished,  to  remain  for 
ever  in  your  service.  1  have  in  Rome  a  aliop  open,  witli 
journeymen  and  a  pretty  business  ;  as  soon  as  I  have  got  my 
pardon,  I  will  leave  all  the  devotion  of  Rome*  to  a  pupil  of 
mine  there,  and  will  come  back,  with  your  Excellency's  }{oocl 
permission,  to  you."  During  this  conversation,  the  Lorcnztno 
de'  Medici  whom  I  have  above  mentioned  was  present,  and 
no  one  else.  The  Duke  frequently  signed  to  lum  that  he 
should  join  in  pressing  me  to  stay  ;  but  LorenJiino  never  said 

'  TuUa  la  divBiimic  di  fyma.  Il  lb  nut  very  clear  what  (his  exaclly  mean*. 
Perliaps  "all  the  affection  and  reverence  I  have  for  the  city  of  Rome,"  uf 
iDcielf  "itll  my  tiet  in  Rome." 
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anything  except :  "  Benvenuto,  you  would  do  better  to  re- 
main wliere  you  are."  I  answered  that  I  wanted  by  all 
means  to  regain  my  hold  on  Rome.  He  made  no  reply,  but 
continued  eyeing  the  Duke  with  very  evil  glances.  When 
1  had  finished  the  medal  to  my  hking,  and  shut  it  in  its  htlle 
box,  I  said  to  the  Duke :  "  My  lord,  pray  let  me  have  your 
good-will,  for  I  will  make  you  a  much  finer  medal  than  the 
one  I  made  for  Pope  Clement  It  is  only  reasonable  that 
I  should,  since  that  was  the  first  I  ever  made.  Messer 
Lorenzo  here  will  give  me  some  exquisite  reverse,  as  he  is 
a  person  learned  and  of  the  greatest  genius."  To  these 
words  Lorenzo  suddenly  made  answer  :  "  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  nothing  else  but  how  to  give  you  a  reverse  worthy  of 
his  Excellency."  The  Duke  laughed  a  little,  and  looking 
at  Lorenzo,  said  :  "  Lorenzo,  you  shall  give  him  the  reverse, 
and  he  shall  do  it  here  and  shall  not  go  away."  Lorenzo 
took  him  up  at  once,  saying  ;  "  I  will  do  it  as  quickly  as  I  can, 
and  1  hope  to  do  something  that  shall  make  the  whole  world 
wonder."  The  Duke,  who  held  him  sometimes  for  a  fool 
and  sometimes  for  a  coward,  turned  about  in  bed,  and 
Linghed  at  his  bragging  words.  I  look  my  leave  without 
furtlier  ceremony,  and  left  them  alone  together.  The  Duke, 
who  did  not  believe  that  1  was  really  going,  said  nothing 
further.  Afterwards,  when  he  knew  that  I  was  gone,  he  sent 
one  of  his  servants,  who  caught  me  up  at  Siena,  and  gave  me 
fifty  golden  ducats  with  a  message  from  the  Duke  that  I 
should  take  and  use  them  for  his  sake,  and  should  return  as 
soon  as  possible;  ''and  from  Messer  I-orenzo  I  have  to  tell 
you  that  he  is  preparing  an  admirable  reverse  for  that  medal 
which  you  want  to  make."  I  had  left  full  directions  to  Petro 
Pagolo,  the  Roman  above  mentioned,  how  he  had  to  use  the 
dies  ;  but  as  it  was  a  very  delicate  affair,  he  never  quite 
succeeded  in  employing  them.  I  remained  creditor  to  the 
Mint  in  a  matter  of  more  than  seventy  crowns  on  account  of 
(lies  supphed  by  me. 

LXXXII 


On  the  journey  to  Rome  I  carried  witli  me  that  hand- 
some irquebiise  which  the  Duke  gave  me  ;  and  very  much  to 
my  own  pleasure,  1  used  it  several  times  by  the  way,  per- 
forming incredible  feats  by  means  of  it    The  little  house   I 
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had  ill  Strada  Giulia  w;is  not  ready  ;  so  1  dismounted  at  the 
house  of  Messer  Giovanni  Gaddi,  clerk  of  the  Camera,  to 
whose  keeping  I  had  committed,  on  leaving  Home,  many  of 
my  arms  and  other  things  I  cared  (or.  So  i  did  not  choose 
to  alight  at  my  shop,  but  sent  for  Felice,  my  partner,  and 
got  him  to  put  my  little  dwelling  fortliwith  into  excellent 
order.  The  day  following,  I  went  to  sleep  there,  after  well 
providing  myself  with  clothes  atid  all  things  requisite,  since 
I  intended  to  go  and  thank  the  Pope  next  mommg, 

1  had  two  young  serving-lads,  and  beneath  my  lodgings 
lived  a  laundress  who  cooked  extremely  nicely  for  me. 
That  evening  I  entertained  several  friends  at  supper,  and 
having  passed  the  time  with  great  enjoyment,  betook  my- 
self to  bed.  The  night  had  hardly  ended,  indeed  it  was 
more  than  an  hour  before  daybreak,  when  1  heard  a  furious 
knocking  at  the  house-door,  stroke  succeeding  stroke  with- 
out a  moment's  pause.  Accordingly  I  called  my  elder 
servant,  Cencio'  (he  was  the  man  I  took  into  the  necro* 
mantic  circle),  and  bade  him  go  and  see  who  the  madman 
was  that  knocked  so  brutally  at  tliat  hour  of  the  night. 
While  Cencio  was  on  this  errand,  I  lighted  another  lamp, 
for  I  always  keep  one  by  me  at  night ;  then  1  made  haeic 
to  pass  an  excellent  coat  of  mail  over  my  shirt,  and  above 
that  some  clothes  which  I  caught  up  at  random.  Cencio 
returned,  exclaiming:  "Heavens,  master  I  it  is  the  Bargello 
and  all  his  guard  ;  and  he  says  that  if  you  do  not  open  at 
once,  he  will  knock  the  door  down.  They  have  torches,  and 
a  thousand  things  besides  with  them  I "  I  answered  :  "Tell 
tliem  that  1  am  huddling  my  clothes  on,  and  will  come  out 
to  them  in  my  shirt."  Supposing  it  was  a  trap  laid  to 
murder  me,  as  had  before  been  done  by  Signor  Pier  Luigi, 
I  seized  an  excellent  dagger  with  my  right  hand,  and  with 
the  left  I  took  the  safe-conduct ;  then  1  ran  to  tlie  back- 
window,  which  looked  out  on  gardens,  and  there  I  saw  more 
than  thirty  constables;  wherefore  1  knew  that  I  could  not 
escape  upon  that  side.  I  made  the  two  lads  go  in  front, 
and  told  them  to  open  the  door  exactly  when  I  gave  the 
word  to  do  so.  Then  taldng  up  an  attitude  of  defence,  with 
the  dagger  in  my  right  hand  and  the  safe-conduct  in  my 
left,  1  cried  to  the  lade :  "  Have  no  fear,  but  open  I "     The 
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Bargello,  Vittorio,  and  the  officers  sprang  inside  at  once, 
tliinking  they  could  easily  lay  liands  upon  me ;  but  when 
they  saw  me  prepared  in  that  way  to  receive  them,  they 
fell  back,  exclaiming ;  "  We  have  a  serious  job  on  hand 
here  1 "  Then  I  threw  the  safe-conduct  to  them,  and  said  : 
"  Read  that  I  and  since  yoii  cannot  seize  me,  1  do  not  mean 
that  you  shall  touch  nie."  The  Bargello  upon  this  ordered 
some  of  his  men  to  arrest  me,  saying  he  would  look  to  the 
safe-conduct  later.  Thereat  I  presented  my  arms  boldly, 
calling  aloud  :  "  Let  God  defend  the  right !  Either  I  shaU 
escape  your  hands  alive,  or  be  taken  a  dead  corpse  ! "  The 
room  was  crammed  with  men ;  they  made  as  though  they 
would  resort  to  violence ;  1  stood  upon  my  guard  against 
them ;  so  that  the  Bargello  saw  he  would  not  be  able  to 
have  me  except  in  the  way  I  said.  Accordingly  he  called 
his  clerk,  and  while  the  safe-conduct  was  being  read,  he 
showed  by  signs  two  or  three  times  that  he  meant  to  have 
me  secured  by  his  officers ;  but  this  had  no  effect  of  shaking 
my  detenni nation.  At  last  they  gave  up  the  attempt,  threw 
my  safe-conduct  on  the  ground,  and  went  away  mthout 
their  prize. 

LXXXIII 

When  I  returned  to  bed,  1  felt  so  agitated  that  1  could 
not  get  to  sleep  again.  My  mind  was  made  up  to  let  blood 
as  soon  as  day  broke.  However,  1  asked  advice  of  Messer 
Gaddt,  and  he  referred  to  a  wretched  doctor-fellow  he 
employed,'  who  asked  me  if  I  had  been  frightened.  Now, 
just  consider  what  a  judicious  doctor  this  was,  after  I  had 
narrated  an  occurrence  of  that  gravity,  to  ask  me  such  a 
question !  He  was  an  empty  fribbler,  who  kept  perpetually 
laughing  about  nothing  at  all.  Simpering  and  sniggering, 
(hen,  he  bade  me  drink  a  good  cup  of  Greek  wine,  keep 
my  spirits  up,  and  not  be  frightened.  Messer  Giovanni, 
however,  said :  "  Master,  a  man  of  bronze  or  marble  might 
be  frightened  in  such  circumstances.  How  much  more  one 
of  flesh  and  blood ! "  The  quack  responded :  "  Monsignor, 
we  are  not  all  made  after  the  same  pattern ;  this  fellow  is 
no  man  of  bronze  or  marble,  but  of  pure  iron."     Then  he 
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gave  one  of  his  meaningless  laughs,  and  putting  his  tingers  on 
my  wrist,  said  :  "  Feel  here  ;  this  is  not  a  man's  pulse,  but 
a  lion's  or  a  dragon's."  At  this,  I,  whose  blood  was  thump- 
ing in  my  veins,  probably  far  beyond  anything  which  that 
fool  of  a  doctor  had  learned  from  his  Hippocrates  or  Galen, 
knew  at  once  how  serious  was  my  situation  ;  yet,  wishing 
not  to  add  to  my  uneasiness  and  to  the  harm  1  had  already 
taken,  I  made  show  of  being  in  good  spirits.  While  this 
was  happening,  Messer  Giovanni  had  ordered  dinner,  and 
we  all  of  us  sat  down  to  eat  in  company.  I  remembered 
that  Messer  Lodovico  da  Fano,  Messer  Antonio  Allegretti, 
Messer  Giovanni  Greco,  all  of  them  men  of  t!ie  finest  scholar- 
ship, and  Messer  Annibal  Caro,  who  wns  then  quite  young, 
were  present.  At  table  the  conversation  turned  entirely 
upon  my  act  of  daring.  They  insisted  on  hearing  the 
whole  story  over  and  over  again  from  my  apprentice  Cencio, 
who  was  a  youth  of  superlative  talent,  bravery,  and  extreme 
personal  beauty.  Each  time  that  he  described  my  truculent 
behaviour,  throwing  himself  into  the  attitudes  I  had  assumed, 
and  repeating  the  words  which  I  had  used,  he  called  up  some 
fresh  detail  to  my  memory.  They  kept  asking  him  if  he 
had  been  afraid  ;  to  which  he  answered  that  they  ought  to  ask 
me  if  I  had  been  afraid,  because  he  felt  precisely  the  same 
as  I  had. 

All  this  cliattering  grew  irksome  to  me  ;  and  since  1  stiU 
felt  strongly  agitated,  I  rose  at  last  from  table,  saying  that 
I  wanted  to  go  and  get  new  clothes  of  blue  silk  and  stuff 
for  him  and  me  ;  adding  that  I  meant  to  walk  in  procession 
after  four  days  at  the  feast  of  Our  Lady,  and  meant  Cencio 
to  carry  a  white  lighted  torch  on  the  occasion.  Accordingly 
I  took  my  leave,  and  had  the  blue  cloth  cut,  together  with 
a  handsome  jacket  of  blue  sarcenet  and  a  Uttle  doublet  of 
the  same ;  and  I  had  a  similar  jacket  and  waistcoat  made  for 
Cencio. 

When  these  things  had  been  cut  out,  I  went  to  see  the 
Pope,  who  told  me  to  speak  with  Messer  Ambruogio ;  for 
he  had  given  orders  that  I  should  execute  a  large  piece  of 
golden  plate.  So  1  went  to  find  Messer  Ambruogio,  who 
had  heard  the  whole  of  the  affair  of  the  Eargello,  and  liad 
been  in  concert  with  my  enemies  to  bring  me  back  to  Rome, 
and  had  scolded  the  Bargello  for  not  laying  hands  on  me. 
The  man  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  could  not  do 
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so  in  the  face  of  the  saie-conduct  which  I  held.  Messer 
Ambruogio  now  began  to  talk  about  the  Pope's  commission, 
and  bade  me  make  drawings  for  it,  saying  that  the  business 
should  be  put  at  once  in  train.  Meanwhile  the  feast  of  Our 
Lady  came  round.  Now  it  is  the  custom  for  those  who 
get  a  pardon  upon  this  occasion  to  give  tiiemselves  up  to 
prison ;  in  order  to  avoid  doing  which  I  returned  to  the 
Pope,  and  told  his  Holiness  that  I  was  very  unwilhng  to  go 
to  prison,  and  thai  I  begged  him  to  grant  me  Ihe  favour  of 
a  dispensation.  The  Pope  answered  tliat  such  waa  the 
custom,  and  that  1  must  follow  it.  Thereupon  I  fell  again 
upon  my  knees,  and  thanked  him  for  the  safe-conduct  he 
had  given  me,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  I  should  go  back 
with  it  to  serve  my  Duke  in  Florence,  who  was  waiting  for 
me  so  impatiently.  On  heai'ing  this,  the  Pope  turned  to 
one  of  his  confidential  servants  and  said  :  "  Let  Benvenuto 
get  his  grace  without  the  prison,  and  see  tliat  his  tiioh 
propria  is  made  out  in  due  form."  As  soon  as  the  docu* 
raent  had  been  drawn  up,  bis  Holiness  signed  it ;  it  was 
then  registered  at  the  Capitol ;  afterwards,  upon  the  day 
appointed,  I  walked  in  procession  very  honourably  between 
two  gentlemen,  and  so  got  dear  at  last. 


Lxxxrv 

Four  days  had  passed  when  I  was  attacked  with  violent 
fever  attended  by  extreme  cold  ;  and  taking  to  my  bed,  1 
made  my  mind  up  that  I  was  sure  to  die.  I  had  the  first 
doctors  of  Rome  called  in,  among  whom  was  Francesco  da 
Norcia,  a  physician  of  great  age,  and  of  the  best  repute  in 
I?onie.'  I  told  them  what  I  beheved  to  be  the  cause  of 
my  illness,  and  said  that  I  had  wished  to  let  blood,  but  that 
I  had  been  advised  against  it ;  and  if  it  was  not  too  late, 
I  begged  them  to  bleed  me  now.  Maestro  Francesco  an- 
swered that  it  would  not  be  well  for  me  to  let  blood  then, 
but  that  if  1  had  done  so  before,  I  should  have  escaped 
without  mischief ;  at  present  they  would  have  to  treat  the 
case  with  other  remedies.  So  they  began  to  doctor  me  as 
energetically  as  they  were  able,  while   I   grew  daily  worse 
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and  worse  so  rapidly,  that  after  eight  days  the  physicians 
despaired  of  my  life,  and  s;iid  that  I  nuj^lit  be  indulged  in 
any  whim  I  had  to  make  me  comfortable.  Maestro  Fran- 
cesco added :  "  As  long  as  there  is  breath  in  him,  call  me 
at  all  hours ;  for  no  one  can  divine  what  Nature  is  able  to 
work  in  a  young  man  of  this  kind  ;  moreover,  if  he  should 
lose  consciousness,  administer  these  five  remedies  one  after 
the  other,  and  send  for  me,  for  1  will  come  at  any  hour  of 
the  night ;  I  would  ratlier  save  him  than  any  of  the  cardinals 
in  Rome." 

Every  day  Messer  Giovanni  Gaddi  came  to  see  me  two 
or  three  times,  and  each  time  he  took  up  one  or  other  of 
ray  handsome  fowling-pieces,  coats  of  mail,  or  swords,  usin^ 
words  like  these :  "  That  is  a  handsome  thing,  that  other 
is  still  handsomer  ;"  and  lihewise  with  my  models  and  other 
trifles,  so  that  at  last  he  drove  me  wild  with  annoyance. 
In  his  company  came  a  certain  Mattio  Franzes! ; '  and  this 
man  also  appeared  to  be  waiting  impatiently  for  my  death, 
not  indeed  because  he  would  inherit  anything  from  me,  but 
because  he  wished  for  what  his  master  seemed  to  have  so 
much  at  heart. 

Felice,  my  partner,  was  always  at  my  side,  rendering  the 
greatest  services  which  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  give 
another.  Nature  in  me  was  utterly  debilitated  and  undone ; 
t  had  not  strength  enough  to  fetch  my  breath  back  if  it  left 
me  ;  and  yet  my  brain  remained  as  clear  and  strong  as  it 
had  been  before  my  illness.  Nevertheless,  although  1  kept 
my  consciousness,  a  terrible  old  man  used  to  come  to  my 
bedside,  and  make  as  though  he  would  drag  me  by  force 
into  a  huge  boat  he  had  with  him.  This  made  me  call  out 
to  my  Felice  to  draw  near  and  chase  that  malignant  old 
man  away.  Felice,  who  loved  me  most  affectionately,  ran 
weeping  and  crying :  "  Away  with  you,  old  traitor ;  you 
are  robbing  me  of  all  the  good  I  have  in  this  world." 
Messer  Giovanni  Gaddi,  who  was  present,  Ihen  began  to 
say:  "The  poor  fellow  is  delirious,  and  has  only  a  few 
hours  to  live."  His  fellow,  Mattio  Franzesi,  remarked  j 
"  He  has  read  Dante,  and  in  the  prostration  of  his  sickness 
this  apparition   has    appeared   to   him ; " '   then   he   added 

Franzesi  was  a  clever  llalian  poet.     His  bailesque  Capiloli  ut  printed 
with  those  of  Berni  and  others. 
•  Mfimie,  iiL,  Ihe  vetscs  about  Charon, 
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laughingly:  "Away  with  you,  old  rascal,  and  don't  bother 
our  friend  Beiivenuto."  When  I  saw  that  they  were 
mailing  fun  of  me,  I  turned  to  Messer  Gaddi  and  said  :  "  My 
dear  master,  know  that  1  am  not  raving,  and  that  it  is  true 
that  this  old  man  is  really  giving  me  annoyance ;  but  tlie 
best  that  you  can  do  for  me  would  be  to  drive  that  miser- 
able Mattio  from  my  side,  who  is  laughing  at  my  afiBiction ; 
afterwards  if  your  lordship  deigns  to  visit  me  again,  let  me 
beg  you  to  come  with  Messer  Antonio  Allegretti,  or  with 
Messer  Annibal  Caro,  or  with  some  other  of  your  accom- 
plished friends,  who  are  persons  of  quite  different  intelli- 
gence and  discretion  from  that  beast."  Thereupon  Messer 
Giovanni  told  Mattio  in  jest  to  take  himself  out  of  his  sight 
for  ever ;  but  because  Mattio  went  on  laughing,  the  joke 
turned  to  earnest,  for  Messer  Giovanni  would  not  look  upon 
him  again,  but  sent  for  Messer  Antonio  Allegretti,  Messer 
Ludovico,  and  Messer  Annibal  Caro.  On  the  arrival  of 
these  worthy  men,  I  was  greatly  comforted,  and  talked 
reasonably  with  them  awhUe,  not  however  without  fre- 
quently urging  Felice  to  drive  the  old  man  away.  Messer 
Ludovico  asked  mc  what  it  was  I  seemed  to  see,  and  how 
the  man  was  shaped.  While  I  porti-ayed  him  accurately  in 
words,  the  old  man  took  me  by  the  arm  and  dragged  me 
violently  towards  him.  This  made  me  cry  out  for  aid,  be- 
cause he  was  going  to  fling  me  under  hatches  in  his  hideous 
boat.  On  saying  that  last  word,  I  fell  into  a  terrible  swoon, 
and  seemed  to  be  sinking  down  into  the  boat.  They  say 
that  during  that  fainting-fit  I  flung  myself  about  and  cast 
bad  words  at  Messer  Giovanni  GaddJ,  to  wit,  that  he  came 
to  rob  me,  and  not  from  any  motive  of  charity,  and  other 
insults  of  the  kind,  which  caused  him  to  be  much  ashamed. 
Later  on,  they  say  I  lay  still  like  one  dead  ;  and  after  wait- 
ing by  me  more  than  an  hour,  thinking  I  was  growing  cold, 
they  left  me  for  dead.  When  they  returned  home,  Mattio 
Franzesi  was  informed,  who  wrote  to  Florence  to  Messer 
Benedetto  Varchi,  my  very  dear  friend,  that  they  had  seen 
nie  die  at  sucli  and  such  an  hour  of  the  night.  When  he 
lieard  the  news,  that  most  accomplished  man  and  my  dear 
friend  composed  an  admirable  sonnet  upon  my  supposed  but 
not  real  death,  which  shall  be  reported  in  its  proper  place. 

More  than  three  long  houis  passed,  and  yet  1  did  not 
regain  consciousness.     Fehce  having  used  all  the  remedies 
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prescribed  by  Maestro  Francesco,  and  seeing  that  I  did  not 
come  to,  ran  post-haste  to  the  physician's  door,  and  knocked 
so  loudly  that  he  woke  him  up,  and  made  him  rise,  and 
begged  him  with  tears  to  come  to  the  house,  for  he  thought 
that  I  was  dead.  Whereto  Maestro  Francesco,  who  was  a 
very  choleric  man,  replied :  "  My  son,  of  what  use  do  yoa 
think  I  should  be  if  I  came  ?  If  he  is  dead,  I  am  more 
8orr>-  than  you  are.  Do  you  imagine  that  if  I  were  to  come 
with  my  medicme  I  could  blow  breath  up  through  his  guts* 
and  bring  him  back  to  life  for  you  ?"  But  when  he  saw 
that  the  poor  young  fellow  was  going  away  weeping,  he 
called  him  back  and  gave  him  an  oil  with  which  to  anoint 
my  pulses  and  my  heart,  telling  him  to  pinch  my  little 
fingers  and  toes  very  tightly,  and  to  send  at  once  to  call 
him  if  I  should  revive.  Fehce  took  his  way,  and  did  as 
Maestro  Francesco  had  ordered.  It  was  almost  bright  day 
when,  thinking  they  would  have  to  abandon  hope,  they  gave 
orders  to  have  my  shroud  made  and  to  wasli  me.  Suddenly 
I  regained  consciousness,  and  called  out  to  Felice  to  drive 
away  the  old  man  on  the  moment,  who  kept  tormenting  me. 
He  wanted  to  send  for  Maestro  Francesco,  but  I  told  him  not 
to  do  so,  but  to  come  close  up  to  me,  because  that  old  man 
was  afraid  of  him  and  went  away  at  once.  So  Felice  drew 
near  to  the  bed  ;  I  touched  him,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
infuriated  old  man  withdrew ;  so  I  prayed  him  not  to  leave 
me  for  a  second. 

When  Maestro  Francesco  appeared,  he  said  it  was  his 
dearest  wish  to  save  my  life,  and  that  he  had  never  in  all  bis 
days  seen  greater  force  in  a  young  man  than  I  had.  Then 
he  sat  down  to  write,  and  prescribed  for  me  perfumes,  lotions, 
unctions,  pkisters,  and  a  heap  of  other  precious  things.  Mean- 
while I  came  to  life  again  by  the  means  of  more  than  twenty 
leeches  applied  to  my  buttocks,  but  with  my  body  bored 
through,  boimd,  and  ground  to  powder.  Many  of  my  friends 
crowded  in  to  behold  the  miracle  of  the  resuscitated  dead 
man,  and  among  them  people  of  the  first  importance. 

In  their  presence  I  declared  that  the  small  amount  of  gold 
and  money  I  possessed,  perhaps  some  eight  hundred  crowns, 
what  with  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  cash,  should  be  given  by 
my  will  to  my  poor  sister  in  Florence,  called  Mona  Lipentta ; 

'  lo  ^li  fosm  lofflare  ill  cuIb 
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all  the  remainder  of  my  property,  armour  and  everything 
besides,  I  left  to  my  dearest  Felice,  together  with  fifty  golden 
ducats,  in  order  that  he  might  buy  mouroing.  At  those  words 
Felice  (lung  his  arms  around  my  neck,  protesting  that  he 
wanted  nothing  but  to  have  me  as  he  wished  alive  with  him. 
Then  I  said:  "If  you  want  me  alive,  touch  me  as  you  did 
before,  and  threaten  the  old  man,  for  he  is  afraid  of  you."  At 
these  words  some  of  the  folk  were  terrified,  knowing  that  I 
was  not  raving,  but  talking  to  the  purpose  and  with  all  my 
wits.  Thus  my  wretched  malady  went  dragging  on,  and  I 
got  but  little  better.  Maestro  Francesco,  that  most  excellent 
man,  came  four  or  five  times  a  day  ;  Messer  Giovanni  Gaddi, 
who  felt  ashamed,  did  not  visit  me  again.  My  brother-in-law, 
the  husband  of  my  sister,  arrived ;  he  came  from  Florence 
for  the  inheritance  ;  but  as  he  was  a  very  worthy  man,  he 
rejoiced  exceedingly  to  have  found  me  ahve.  The  sight  of 
him  did  me  a  world  of  good,  and  he  began  lo  caress  me  at 
once,  saying  he  had  only  come  to  take  care  of  me  in  person  ; 
and  this  he  did  for  several  days.  Afterwards  I  sent  him  away, 
having  almost  certain  hope  of  my  recovery.  On  this  occasion 
he  left  the  sonnet  of  Messer  Benedetto  Varchi,  which  runs 
as  follows : ' — 


"  Who  shall.  Mattio,  yield  our  pain  relief? 

Who  shall  forbid  the  sad  eipense  of  tears?   -^ 
Alas  I  'tis  true  ihal  in  his  youthful  years         > 
Our  friend  hath  tlown,  and  left  us  here  to  grief,  -t 

He  hath  gone  up  to  heaven,  who  was  the  chief 
Of  men  renowned  in  art's  immortal  spheres  ;  j 
Among  the  mighty  dead  he  liad  no  peers,      /. 

Nor  shall  earth  see  his  like,  in  tny  belief. 

O  gentle  sprite !  if  love  still  sway  the  blest. 

Look  down  on  him  thou  here  didst  love,  and  view         - 
These  tears  that  mourn  my  loss,  not  thy  greai  good,  i^ 


There  dnst  thou  gaze  on  His  beatitude 
Who  made  our  universe,  and  Sndest  true 
The  form  of  Him  thy  skill  for  men  expressed." 


\ 


'  Thb  siiTlnel  U  10  indpid,  so  imliui:  10  Celimi's  real  piucf  in  ad,  su  false 
to  Ihe  far  fiom  SDifilty  chaiacler  o(  llie  man,  llial  I  would  talhur  have  de- 
clined tt>ij<lxling  It,  hnd  1  nol  observed  It  to  be  a  gaud  example  of  thai 
tcchaicai  >nd   convundoiiB]    insincerity   which   was  invading   Ilitly  >t  thin 
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My  sickness  had  been  of  such  a  very  serious  nahire  that 
it  seemed  impossible  for  me  to  fling  it  off.  That  worthy 
man  Maestro  Francesco  da  Norcia  redoubled  his  efforts, 
and  brought  me  every  day  fresh  remedies,  trying  to  re- 
store strength  to  my  miserable  unstrung  frame.  Yet  all 
these  endeavours  were  apparently  insufficient  to  overcome 
the  obstinacy  of  my  malady,  so  that  the  physicians  were 
in  despair  and  at  their  wits'  ends  what  to  do.  I  was 
tormented  by  thirst,  but  had  abstained  from  drinking  for 
many  days  according  to  the  doctors'  orders.  Felice,  who 
thought  he  had  done  wonders  in  restoring  me,  never  left 
my  side.  That  old  man  ceased  to  give  so  much  annoyanoe, 
yet  sometimes  he  appeared  to  me  in  dreams. 

One  day  Felice  had  gone  out  of  doors,  leaving  me  under 
the  care  of  a  young  apprentice  and  a  servant-maid  called 
Beatrice.  I  asked  the  apprentice  what  had  become  of  my 
lad  Cencio,  and  what  was  the  reason  why  I  had  never 
seen  him  in  attendance  on  me.  The  boy  replied  that 
Cencio  had  been  far  more  ill  than  I  was,  and  that  he  was 
even  at  death's  door.  FeUce  had  given  them  orders  not 
to  speak  to  me  of  this.  On  hearing  the  news,  I  was 
exceedingly  distressed ;  then  I  called  the  maid  Beatrice,  a 
Pistojan  girl,  and  asked  her  to  bring  me  a  great  crystal 
water-cooler  which  stood  near,  full  of  clear  and  fresh  water. 
She  ran  at  once,  and  brought  it  to  me  full ;  I  told  her  to 
put  it  to  my  lips,  adding  that  if  she  let  me  take  a  draught 
according  to  my  heart's  content,  I  would  give  her  a  new 
gown.  This  maid  had  stolen  from  me  certain  little  things 
of  some  importance,  and  in  her  fear  of  being  detected,  she 
would  have  been  very  glad  if  I  had  died.  Accordingly 
she  allowed  me  twice  to  take  as  much  as  I  could  of  the 
water,  so  that  in  good  earnest  I  swallowed  more  tliaii  a 
flask  full.'  I  tlien  covered  myself,  and  began  to  sweat, 
and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.     After   I   had  slept  about  an 

epoch.  Vacchi  was  really  sorr^  to  hear  the  news  of  Cellini's  death  ;  but  for  hb 
Ccnuinc  emotion  ho  found  spurious  vehicles  of  uitetance.  Ccltini,  meanwhilr, 
iiad  n  riglit  to  prine  it,  since  it  repeated  to  bim  what  friendshii>  was  [ncpatcd 
to  utlei  niter  his  decease. 
'  Unjiaico,  holdinBmore  than  a  ([narl. 
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hour,  Felice  came  home  and  asked  the  boy  how  I  was  get- 
ting on.  He  answered :  "  I  do  not  know,  Beatrice  brought 
hira  that  cooler  full  of  water,  and  lie  has  drunk  almost  the 
whole  of  it,  1  don't  know  now  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead." 
They  say  that  my  poor  friend  was  on  the  point  of  falling 
to  the  ground,  so  grieved  was  he  to  hear  this.  Afterwards 
he  took  an  ugly  stick  and  began  to  beat  the  serving-girl 
with  all  his  might,  shouting  out :  "  Ah  I  traitress,  you  have 
killed  him  for  me  then?"  While  Felice  was  cudgelling 
and  she  screaming,  I  was  in  a  dream  ;  I  thought  the  old 
inan  held  ropes  in  his  hand,  and  while  he  was  preparing 
to  bind  me,  Felice  had  arrived  and  struck  him  with  an  axe, 
so  that  tlie  old  man  fled  exclaiming :  "  Let  me  go,  and  I 
promise  not  to  return  for  a  long  while,"  Beatrice  in  the 
meantime  had  run  into  my  bedroom  shrieking  loudly.  This 
woke  me  up,  and  I  called  out :  "  Leave  her  alone  ;  perhaps, 
when  she  meant  to  do  me  harm,  she  did  me  more  good  than 
you  were  able  to  do  with  all  your  efforts.  She  may  indeed 
have  saved  my  life ;  so  lend  me  a  helping  hand,  for  I  have 
sweated ;  and  be  quick  about  it."  Felice  recovered  his 
spirits,  dried  and  made  me  comfortable;  and  I,  being  con- 
scious of  a.  great  improvement  in  my  state,  began  to  reckon 
on  recovety. 

When  Maestro  Francesco  appeared  and  saw  my  great  im- 
provement, and  the  servant-girl  in  tears,  and  the  prentice 
miming  to  and  fro,  and  Felice  laughing,  all  this  disturbance 
made  him  think  that  something  extraordinary  must  have 
happened,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  my  amendment 
Just  then  the  other  doctor,  Bernardino,  put  in  his  appearance, 
who  at  the  beginning  of  my  illness  had  refused  to  bleed  me. 
Maestro  Francesco,  that  most  able  man,  exclaimed :  "  Oh, 
power  of  Nature  I  She  Imows  what  she  requires,  and  the 
physicians  know  nothing."  That  simpleton.  Maestro  Ber- 
nardino, made  answer,  saying:  "If  he  had  drunk  another 
bottle  he  would  have  been  cured  upon  the  spot."  Maestro 
Francesco  da  Norcia,  a  man  of  age  and  great  authority,  said : 
"That  would  have  been  a  terrible  misfortune,  and  would  to 
God  that  it  may  fall  on  you ! "  Afterwards  he  turned  to  me 
and  asked  if  I  could  have  drunk  more  water.  I  answered : 
"No,  because  1  had  entirely  quenched  my  thirst."  Then 
he  turned  to  Maestro  Bernardino,  and  said :  "  Look  you  how 
Nature  has  taken  precisely  what  she  wanted,  neither  more 
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nor  less.  In  like  manner  she  was  a^ng  for  what  she  wanted 
wlien  the  poor  young  man  begged  you  to  bleed  him.  If 
you  knew  that  his  recovery  depended  upon  hi8  drinking  two 
flasks  of  water,  why  did  you  not  say  so  before  ?  You  mjgbt 
then  have  boasted  of  his  cure."  At  these  words  the  wretched 
quack  sulkily  departed,  and  never  showed  his  face  again. 

Maestro  Francesco  then  gave  orders  that  I  should  be 
removed  from  my  room  and  carried  to  one  of  the  hills  there 
are  in  Rome.  Cardinal  Comaro,  when  he  heard  of  my  im- 
provement, had  me  transported  to  a  place  of  his  on  Monte 
Cavallo.  That  very  evening  I  was  taken  with  great  pre- 
cautions in  a  chair,  well  wrapped  up  and  protected  from  the 
cold-  No  sooner  had  1  reached  the  place  than  I  began  to 
vomit,  during  which  there  came  from  my  stomach  a  hairy 
worm  about  a  quarter  of  a  cubit  in  length :  the  hairs  were 
long,  and  the  worm  was  very  ugly,  speckled  of  divers 
colours,  green,  black,  and  red.  They  kept  and  showed  it 
to  the  doctor,  who  said  he  had  never  seen  anything  of  the 
sort  before,  and  afterwards  remarked  to  Felice :  "  Now  take 
care  of  your  Benvenuto,  for  he  is  cured.  Do  not  permit 
him  any  irregularities;  for  though  he  has  escaped  this 
time,  another  disorder  now  would  be  the  death  of  him. 
You  see  his  malady  has  been  so  grave,  that  if  wre  had 
brought  him  the  extreme  unction,  we  might  not  have  been 
in  time.  Now  1  know  that  with  a  little  patience  and  time 
he  will  hve  to  execute  more  of  his  fine  works."  Then 
he  turned  to  me  and  said ;  "  My  Benvenuto,  be  prudent, 
commit  no  excesses,  and  when  you  are  quite  recovered,  I  beg 
you  to  make  me  a  Madonna  vrith  your  own  hand,  and  1 
will  always  pay  my  devotions  to  tt  for  your  sake.''  This  I 
promised  to  do,  and  then  asked  him  whether  it  would  be 
safe  for  me  to  travel  so  far  as  to  Florence.  He  advised 
me  to  wait  till  I  was  stronger,  and  till  we  could  observe 
how  Nature  worked  in  me. 
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When  eight  days  had  come  and  gone,  my  amendment 
was  so  slight  that  hfe  itself  became  almost  a  burden  to 
me ;  indeed  I  had  been  more  than  lifty  days  in  that  great 
suilering.     So  I  made  my  mind  up,  and  prepared  to  travel. 
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My  dear  Felice  and  I  went  toward  Florence  in  a  pair  of 
baskets;'  and  as  I  had  not  written,  wlien  1  reached  my 
sister's  house,  she  wept  and  laughed  over  me  all  in  one 
breath.  That  day  many  of  my  friends  came  to  see  me ; 
among  others  Pier  Landi,  who  was  the  best  and  dearest 
friend  I  ever  had.  Next  day  there  came  a  certain  Niccol6 
da  Monte  Aguto,  who  was  also  a  very  great  friend  of  mine. 
Now  he  had  heard  the  Duke  say :  "  Benvenuto  would  liave 
done  much  better  to  die,  because  he  is  come  to  put  his  head 
into  a  noose,  and  I  will  never  pardon  him."  Accordingly 
when  Niccolft  arrived,  he  said  to  me  in  desperation  :  "'  Alas  ! 
my  dear  Benvenuto,  what  have  you  come  to  do  here? 
Did  you  not  know  what  you  have  done  to  displease  the 
Duke  ?  I  have  heard  him  swear  that  you  were  thrusting 
your  head  into  a.  halter."  Then  I  replied  :  "  Niccolo,  re- 
mind his  Excellency  that  Pope  Clement  wanted  to  do  as 
much  to  me  before,  and  quite  as  unjustly;  tell  him  to  keep 
his  eye  on  me,  and  give  me  time  to  recover ;  then  I  will 
show  hia  Excellency  that  I  have  been  the  most  faithful 
servant  he  will  ever  have  in  all  his  life ;  and  forasmuch  as 
some  enemy  must  have  served  me  this  bad  turn  through 
envy,  let  him  wait  till  1  get  well ;  for  1  shall  then  be  able  to 
give  such  an  account  of  myself  as  will  make  him  mai-vel." 

This  bad  turn  had  been  done  me  by  Giorgelto  Vassellario 
of  Arezzo,'  the  painter;  perchance  in  recompense  for  many 
benefits  conferred  on  him.  1  had  harboured  him  in  Rome 
and  provided  for  his  costs,  while  he  had  turned  my  whole 
house  upside  down ;  for  the  man  was  subject  to  a  species 
of  dry  scab,  which  he  was  always  in  the  habit  of  scratching 
with  his  hands.  It  happened,  then,  that  sleejting  in  the 
same  bed  as  an  excellent  workman,  named  Manno,  who 
was  in  my  service,  when  he  meant  to  scratch  himself,  he 
tore  the  skin  from  one  of  Manno's  legs  with  his  filthy  claws, 
tlie  nails  of  which  he  never  used  to  cut.  The  said  Manno 
left  my  service,  and  was  resolutely  bent  on  killing  him.  I 
made  the  quarrel  up,  and  afterwards  got  Giorgio  into  Car- 
dinal de'   Medici's  household,  and  continually  helped  liim. 

•  Um  fate  diiaU.  a.  kind  of  lilter,  here  described  in  the  plural,  IjceauEe  two 
them  were  fwrlions  put  logcthcr.  1  have  thought  il  beii  to  translate  the 
nM  literally.  Ficm  a  letter  of  Vaichi  to  Bciiibo,  we  learn  ihol  Cellini 
icheil  Florence,  November  g.  :53;. 

•  Thia  is  the  famous  Giofgio  Vaiari,  a  LkiJ  j>sinli;r  and  worse  architect,  but 
ddLf  to  all  lovers  oi'  the  :Lrt5  for  Ins  anecdotic  work  upon  Italian  ajti&l& 
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For  these  deserts,  then,  he  told  Dulie  Alessandro  that  I  bad  ' 
abused  his  Excellency,  and  had  bragged  I  meant  to  be  the 
first  to  leap  apon  the  walls  of  Florence  with  his  foes  the 
exiles.  These  words,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  had  been 
put  into  Vasari's  lips  by  that  excellent  fellow'  Ottaviano 
tie'  Medici,  who  wanted  to  revenge  himself  for  the  Duke's 
irritatioQ  against  him,  on  account  of  the  coinage  and  my 
departure  from  Florence.  I,  being  innocent  of  the  crime 
falsely  ascribed  to  me,  felt  no  fear  whatever.  Meanwhile 
that  able  physician  Francesco  da  Monte  Varchi  attended  to 
my  cure  with  great  skill.  He  had  been  brought  by  my  very 
dear  friend  Luca  Martial,  who  passed  the  larger  portion  of 
the  day  with  me." 

^K  Lxxxvii  ^m 

~  During  this  while  I  had  sent  my  devoted  comrade  Felice 

back  to  Rome,  to  look  after  our  business  there.  Wlien 
I  could  raise  my  head  a  little  from  the  bolster,  which  was 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  although  I  was  unable  to  walk 
upon  my  feet,  I  had  myself  carried  to  the  palace  of  the 
Medici,  and  placed  upon  the  Uttle  upper  terrace.  There 
they  seated  me  to  wait  until  the  Duke  went  by.  Many  of 
my  friends  at  court  came  up  to  greet  me,  and  expressed 
surprise  that  I  had  undergone  the  inconvenience  of  being 
carried  in  that  way,  while  so  shattered  by  illness ;  they 
said  that  I  ought  to  have  waited  till  I  was  well,  and  then 
to  have  visited  the  Duke.  A  crowd  of  them  collected,  all 
looking  at  me  as  a  sort  of  miracle ;  not  merely  because 
they  had  heard  tliat  I  was  dead,  but  far  more  because  1 
had  the  look  of  a  dead  man.  Then  pubUcly,  before  them 
all,  1  said  how  some  wicked  scoundrel  had  told  my  lord  the 
Duke  that  1  had  bragged  1  meant  to  be  the  first  to  scale 
his  Excellency's  walls,  and  also  that  I  had  abused  him  per- 
sonally ;  wherefore  I  had  not  the  heart  to  live  or  die  till  I  i 
had  purged  myself  of  tliat  infamy,  and  found  out  who  the 
audacious  rascal  was  who  had  uttered  such  calumnies 
against  me.  At  these  words  a  large  number  of  tliose  gentle- 
men came  roimd,  expressing  great  compassion  for  me ;  ooe 

'  GaloHiKemff,  used  ironioUy.  i 

"  Luca  Martini  whs  a  mtaiixi  o(  ihc  hta  KXeiarf  society  in  hii  ityt,  and 

the  author  ot  some  fimous  burlesque  piccei. 
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said  one  thing,  one  another,  and  1  told  them  I  would 
never  go  thence  before  I  knew  who  had  accused  me.  At 
these  words  Maestro  Agostino,  the  Duke's  tailor,  made  his 
way  through  all  those  gentlemen,  and  said  :  "If  that  is  all 
you  want  to  know,  you  shall  know  it  at  this  very  moment. " 

Giorgio  the  painter,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  happened 
juat  then  to  pass,  and  Maestro  Agostino  exclaimed  :  "  There 
is  the  man  who  accused  you  ;  now  you  know  yourself  if  it 
be  true  or  not."  As  fiercely  as  I  could,  not  being  able  to 
leave  my  seat,  I  asked  Giorgio  if  it  was  true  that  he  bad 
accused  me.  He  denied  that  it  was  so,  and  that  be  bad 
ever  said  anything  of  the  sort.  Maestro  Afiostino  retorted : 
"You  gallows-bird  I  don't  you  know  that  I  know  it  for  most 
certain?"  Giorgio  made  off  as  quickly  as  he  could,  repeat- 
ing that  he  had  not  accused  me.  Then,  after  a  short  while, 
the  Duke  came  by ;  wliereupon  I  had  myself  raised  up 
before  bis  Excellency,  and  he  baited.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  come  there  in  that  way  solely  in  order  to  clear  my 
character.  The  Duke  gazed  at  me,  and  marvelled  I  was 
still  ahve ;  afterwards  be  bade  me  take  beed  to  be  an 
honest  man  and  regain  my  health. 

When  I  reached  home,  Niccolo  da  Monte  Aguto  came  to 
visit  rae,  and  told  me  that  I  had  escaped  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  perils  in  the  world,  quite  contrary  to  all  bis  expec- 
Lttions,  for  he  had  seen  my  ruin  written  with  indelible  ink ; 
now  I  must  make  haste  to  get  well,  and  afterwards  take 
French  leave,  because  my  jeopardy  came  from  a  quarter 
and  a  man  who  was  able  to  destroy  me.  He  then  said, 
"  Beware, "  and  added :  "  What  displeasure  have  you  given 
to  that  rascal  Ottaviano  de'  Medici?"  I  answered  thnt  I 
had  done  notliing  to  displease  him,  but  that  he  bad  injured 
me;  and  told  him  all  the  affair  about  tbe  Mint.  He 
repeated :  "  Get  hence  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  be  of 
good  courage,  for  you  will  see  your  vengeance  executed 
sooner  than  you  expect."  1  paid  the  best  attention  to  my 
health,  gave  Pietro  Pagolo  advice  about  stamping  the  coins, 
and  then  went  off  upon  my  way  to  Rome  without  saying  a 
word  to  the  Duke  or  anybody  else. 
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When  1  reached  Rome,  and  had  enjoyed  the  company 
of  my  friends  awliile,  I  began  Ihe  Duke's  med:il.  In  a  few 
days  1  finished  the  head  in  steel,  and  it  was  the  finest 
work  of  the  kicid  which  I  had  ever  produced.  At  least 
once  eveiy  day  there  came  to  visit  me  a  sort  of  blockhead 
named  Messer  Francesco  Soderini.'  When  he  saw  what 
I  was  doing,  he  used  frequently  to  exclaim :  "  Barbarous 
wretch  !  you  want  then  to  immortalise  that  ferocious  tyrant  1 
You  have  never  made  anything  so  exquisite,  which  proves 
you  our  inveterate  foe  and  their  devoted  friend  ;  and  yet 
the  Pope  and  he  have  had  it  twice  in  nund  to  hang  you 
without  any  fault  of  yours.  That  was  the  Father  and  the 
Son ;  now  beware  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  It  was  firmly  be- 
lieved that  Dute  AJessandro  was  the  son  of  Pope  Clement. 
Messer  Francesco  used  also  to  say  and  swear  by  all  his 
saints  that,  if  he  could,  he  would  have  robbed  me  of  the 
dies  for  that  medal.  I  responded  that  he  had  done  well  to 
tell  me  so,  and  that  1  would  take  such  care  of  them  that 
he  should  never  see  them  more, 

I  now  sent  to  Florence  to  request  Lorenzino  that  he 
would  send  me  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  Niccolft  da  Monte 
Aguto,  to  whom  I  had  written,  wrote  back,  saying  that  he 
had  spoken  to  that  mad  melancholy  philosopher  Lorenzino 
for  it;  he  had  replied  that  he  was  thinking  night  and  day 
of  nothing  else,  and  that  he  would  finish  it  as  soon  as  he 
was  able.  Nevertheless,  I  was  not  to  set  my  hopes  upon 
his  reverse,  but  I  had  better  invent  one  out  of  my  own 
head,  and  when  1  had  finished  it,  I  might  bring  it  without 
hesitation  to  the  Duke,  for  this  would  be  to  my  advantage. 

I  composed  the  design  of  a  reverse  which  seemed  to  me 
appropriate,  and  pressed  the  work  forward  to  my  best  abiUty. 
Not  being,  however,  yet  recovered  from  that  terrible  illness, 
I  gave  myself  frequent  relaxation  by  going  out  on  fowling 
expeditions  with  my  friend  Felice.  This  man  had  no  skill 
in  my  art ;  but  since  we  were  perpetually  day  and  night 
together,  everybody  thought  he  was  a  first-rate  craftsman. 
This  being  so,  as  he  was  a  fellow  of  much  humour,  we  used 

'  He  had  beva  banished  in  1530  as  a  fue  to  Ihc  Medicciui  houie. 
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often  to  laugfa  together  about  the  great  credit  he  had  gained, 
His  name  was  Felice  Guadagni  (Gain),  which  made  him 
say  in  jest:  "I  should  be  called  Felice  Gain-little  if  you 
had  not  enabled  me  to  acquire  such  credit  that  I  can  call 
myself  Gain-much,"  I  replied  tliat  there  are  two  ways  of 
gaining :  the  first  is  that  by  which  one  gains  for  one's  self, 
the  second  that  by  which  one  gains  for  others  ;  so  I  praised 
hirn  much  more  for  the  second  than  the  iirst,  since  lie  had 
gained  for  me  my  life. 

We  often  held  such  conversations ;  but  I  remember  one  in 
particular  on  the  day  of  Epiphany,  when  we  were  together 
near  La  Magliana.  It  was  dose  upon  nightfall,  and  during 
the  day  1  had  shot  a  good  number  of  ducks  and  geese ; 
then,  as  I  had  almost  made  my  mind  up  to  shoot  no  more 
that  time,  we  were  returning  briskly  toward  Rome.  Calling 
to  my  dog  by  his  name,  Barucco,  and  not  seeing  him  in 
front  of  me,  I  turned  round  and  noticed  that  the  well-trained 
animal  was  pointing  at  some  geese  which  had  settled  in 
a  ditch.  I  therefore  dismounted  at  once,  got  my  fowling- 
piece  ready,  and  at  a  very  long  range  brought  two  of  them 
down  with  a  single  ball.  I  never  used  to  shoot  wilh  more 
than  one  ball,  and  was  usually  able  to  bit  my  mark  at  two 
hundred  cubits,  which  cannot  be  done  by  other  ways  of 
loading.  Of  the  two  geese,  one  was  almost  dead,  and  the 
other,  though  badly  wounded,  was  flying  lamely.  My  dog 
retrieved  the  one  and  brought  it  to  me ;  but  noticing  that 
the  otlier  was  diving  down  into  the  ditch,  I  sprang  forward 
to  catch  it.  Trusting  to  my  boots,  wliich  came  high  up 
(he  leg,  I  put  one  foot  forward  ;  it  sank  in  the  oozy  ground  ; 
and  so,  aUhough  1  got  the  goose,  tlie  boot  of  my  right  leg 
was  full  of  water.  I  lifted  my  foot  and  let  the  water  run 
out ;  then,  when  1  had  mounted,  we  made  haste  for  liome, 
The  cold,  however,  was  very  great,  and  I  felt  my  leg  freeze, 
so  that  1  said  to  Felice:  "We  must  do  something  to  help 
this  leg,  for  I  don't  know  how  to  bear  it  longer."  The 
good  Felice,  without  a  word,  leapt  from  his  horse,  and 
gathering  some  thistles  and  bits  of  stick,  began  to  build  a 
lire.  I  meanwhile  was  waiting,  and  put  my  hands  among 
the  breast -featliers  of  the  geese,  and  felt  them  very  warm. 
So  I  told  him  not  to  make  the  fire,  but  filled  my  boot  witli 
the  feathers  of  the  goose,  and  was  immediately  so  much 
comforted  that  I  regained  vitality. 
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Wc  monnted,  aad  rode  rapidly  toward  Rome ;  and  when 

we  had  reached  a  certain  gently  rising  ground — night  had 
already  fallen — looking  in  the  direction  of  Florence,  both 
with  one  breath  exclaimed  in  the  utmost  astonishment :  "O 
God  of  heaven !  what  is  that  great  thing  one  sees  there 
over  Florence?"  It  resembled  a  huge  beam  of  fire,  which 
sparkled  and  gave  out  extraordinary  lustre. 

I  said  to  Felice  ;  "  Assuredly  we  shall  hear  to-morrow  that 
something  of  vast  importance  has  happened  in  Florence." 
As  we  rode  into  Rome,  the  darkness  was  extreme  ;  and  when 
we  came  near  the  Banchi  and  our  own  house,  my  little  horse 
was  going  in  an  amble  at  a  furious  speed.  Now  that  day  they 
had  thrown  a  heap  of  plaster  and  broken  tiles  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  which  neither  my  horse  nor  myself  perceived. 
In  his  fiery  pace  the  beast  ran  up  it ;  but  on  coming  down 
upon  the  other  side  he  turned  a  complete  somersault  He 
had  his  head  between  his  legs,  and  it  was  only  through  the 
power  of  God  himself  that  I  escaped  unhurt.  The  uoise  vre 
made  brought  the  neighbours  out  with  Ughts  ;  but  I  had 
already  jumped  to  my  feet;  and  so,  without  remounting,  1 
ran  home,  laughing  to  have  come  unhurt  out  of  an  accident 
enough  to  break  my  neck. 

On  entering  the  house,  I  found  some  friends  of  mine  there, 
to  whom,  while  we  were  supping  together,  I  related  the 
adventures  of  the  day's  chase  and  the  diabolical  apparition 
of  the  fiery  beam  which  we  had  seen.  They  exclaimed : 
"  What  shall  wc  hear  to-morrow  which  this  portent  baa 
announced  ?  "  I  answered  ;  "  Some  revolution  must  cer- 
tainly have  occurred  in  Florence,"  So  we  supped  agreeably ; 
and  iate  the  next  day  there  came  the  news  to  Rome  of  Duke 
Alessandro's  death,'  Upon  this  many  of  ray  acquaintances 
came  to  me  and  said :  "  You  were  right  in  conjecturing  that 
something  of  great  importance  had  happened  at  Florence." 
Just  then  Francesco  Soderini  appeared  jogging  along  upoa 
a  wretched  mule  he  had,  and  laughing  all  the  way  like  a 
madman.      He  said  to  me :    "  This  is  the  reverse  of  that 

'  Alessftndro  wns  mutdeied  hf  hii  couftbi  Lorcndno  at  Florence  on  the  5tti 
of  JanuHry  1S37- 


vile  tyrant's  medal  which  your  Lorenzino  de'  Medici  promised 
you,"  Then  he  added  :  "  You  wanted  to  immortalise  the 
dukes  for  us ;  but  we  mean  to  have  no  more  dukes  : "  and 
thereupon  he  jeered  me,  as  though  I  had  been  the  captain 
of  the  factions  which  make  dukes.  Meanwhile  a  certain 
Baccio  Bettioi,'  who  had  an  ugly  big  head  like  a  bushel, 
came  np  and  began  to  banter  me  in  the  same  way  about 
dukes,  calling  out :  "We  have  dis-duked  them,  and  won't  have 
any  more  of  them  ;  and  you  were  for  making  them  immortal 
for  us ! "  with  many  other  tireaome  quips  of  the  same  kind. 
1  lost  my  patience  at  this  nonsense,  and  said  to  them :  "  Vou 
blocl^eads  1  1  am  a  poor  goldsmith,  who  serve  whoever 
pays  me ;  and  you  are  jeering  me  as  though  I  were  a  party- 
leader.  However,  this  shall  not  make  me  cast  in  your 
teeth  the  insatiable  greediness,  idiotcy,  and  good -for- nothing- 
ness of  your  predecessors.  But  this  one  answer  I  will  make 
to  all  your  silly  railleries  ;  that  before  two  or  three  days  at 
the  longest  have  passed  by,  you  will  have  another  duke, 
much  worse  perhaps  than  he  who  now  has  left  you."  * 

The  following  day  Eettini  came  to  my  shop  and  said: 
"There  is  no  need  to  spend  money  in  comiers,  for  you 
know  things  before  they  happen.  What  spirit  tells  them 
to  yoo?"  Then  he  informed  me  that  Cosimo  de"  Media, 
the  son  of  Signor  Giovanni,  was  made  Duke ;  but  that 
certain  conditions  had  been  imposed  at  his  election,  which 
would  hold  him  back  from  kicking  up  his  heels  at  his  own 
pleasure,  1  now  had  my  opportunity  for  laughing  at  them, 
and  saying  :  "  Those  men  of  Florence  have  set  a  young 
man  upon  a  mettlesome  horse ;  next  they  have  buckled 
spurs  upon  his  heels,  and  put  the  bridle  freely  in  his  hands, 
and  turned  him  out  upon  a  magnificent  field,  full  of  ilowers 
and  fruits  and  all  delightful  things ;  next  they  have  bidden 
him  not  to  cross  certain  indicated  hmits :  now  tell  me,  you, 
who  there  is  that  can  hold  him  back,  whenever  he  has  but 
the  mind  to  cross  them  ?  Laws  cannot  L>e  imposed  OD 
him  who  is  the  master  of  the  law."  So  they  left  me  alone, 
and  gave  me  no  further  annoyance.  * 

'  Bellini  was  an  intimnte  Iriend  of  Buonarroti  and  a  corkslderable  palron  of 
tfi<  arts. 

'  Thii  ewhaoge  of  ironical  eomplimcnU  testifies  to  Cellini's  strong  Medi- 
cean  leanings,  itnd  ai»i  lo  the  sagacity  wilh  whicli  he  judged  the  political 
titaation. 

■  Cdlini  only  spolce  the  Ciuth  on  Ihis  ocfalion ;  for  Cosimo  soon  kicked 
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I  now  began  to  attend  to  my  shop,  and  did  some  busi- 
ness, not  however  of  much  moment,  because  I  had  still  to 
think  about  my  health,  which  was  not  yet  established  after 
that  grave  illness  1  had  undergone.  About  this  time  the 
Emperor  returned  victorious  from  his  expedition  against 
Tunis,  and  the  Pope  sent  for  me  to  take  my  advice  con- 
cemiug  the  present  of  honour  it  was  fit  to  give  him.'  I 
answered  that  it  seemed  to  me  most  appropriate  to  present 
his  Imperial  Majesty  with  a  golden  crucifix,  for  which  I 
had  almost  finished  an  ornament  quite  to  the  purpose,  and 
which  would  confer  the  highest  honour  upon  his  Holiness 
and  me,  I  had  already  made  three  Httle  figures  of  gold  in 
the  round,  about  a  palm  high ;  they  were  those  which  I 
had  begun  for  the  chalice  of  Pope  Clement,  representing 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  To  these  1  added  in  wax  what 
was  wanting  for  the  basement  of  the  cross.  I  carried  the 
whole  to  the  Pope,  with  the  Christ  in  wax,  and  many  other 
exquisite  decorations  which  gave  him  complete  satisfaction. 
Before  I  took  leave  of  his  Holiness,  we  had  agreed  on  every 
detail,  and  calculated  the  price  of  the  work. 

This  was  one  evening  four  hours  after  nightfall,  and  the 
Pope  had  ordered  Messer  Latino  Juvenale  to  see  that  1  had 
money  paid  to  me  next  morning.  This  Messer  Latino,  who 
had  a  pretty  big  dash  of  the  fool  in  his  composition,  be- 
thought him  of  furnishing  the  Pope  with  a  new  idea,  which 
was,  however,  wholly  of  his  own  invention.  So  he  altered 
everything  which  had  been  arranged  ;  and  next  morning, 
when  I  went  tor  the  money,  be  said  with  his  usual  bnital 
arrogance  ;  "  It  is  our  part  to  invent,  and  yours  to  execute  ; 
before  1  left  the  Pope  last  night  we  thought  of  something 
far  superior."  To  these  first  words  I  answered,  without  allow- 
ing him  to  proceed  farther:  "Neither  you  nor  the  Pope 
can  think  of  anything  better  than  a  piece  in  which  Christ 
plays  a  part ;  so  you  may  go  on  vrith  your  courtier's  non- 
sense till  you  have  no  more  to  say." 

down  the  ladder  which  had  lifted  him  to  soveteignly,  Mid  nhowed  himself  ibe 
absolule  mastei  □(  Flocence,  Cosimo  was  elected  Duke  upon  ihc  c)th  pi 
January  1537- 

'  Cellini  rrlains  to  the  year  1533,  when  Chwlei  V.  atrii'ed  in  November 
from  Tunis. 
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Without  uttering  one  word,  he  left  me  in  a  rage,  and 
tried  to  get  the  work  given  lo  another  goldsmith.  The 
Pope,  however,  refused,  and  sent  for  me  at  once,  and  told 
me  I  had  spoken  well,  but  that  they  wanted  to  make  use 
of  a  Book  of  Hours  of  Our  Lady,  which  was  marvellously 
illuminated,  and  had  cost  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici  more  than 
two  thousand  crowns.  They  thought  that  this  would  be 
an  appropriate  present  to  the  Empress,  and  that  for  the 
Emperor  they  would  afterwards  make  what  I  had  suggested, 
which  was  indeed  a  present  worthy  of  him ;  but  now  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  since  the  Emperor  was  expected  in 
Rome  in  about  a  month  and  a  half.  He  wanted  the  book 
to  be  enclosed  in  a  case  of  massive  gold,  richly  worked, 
and  adorned  with  jewels  valued  at  about  six  thousand 
crowns.  Accordingly,  when  the  jewels  and  the  gold  were 
given  me,  I  began  the  work,  and  driving  it  briskly  forward, 
in  3  few  days  brought  it  to  such  beauty  that  the  Pope  was 
astonished,  and  showed  me  the  most  distinguished  signs  of 
favour,  conceding  at  the  same  time  that  (hat  beast  Juvenale 
should  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me 

I  had  nearly  brought  my  work  to  its  completion  when 
the  Emperor  arrived,  and  numerous  triumphal  arches  of 
great  magni£cence  were  erected  in  his  honour.  He  entered 
Rome  with  extraordinary  pomp,  the  description  of  which 
I  leave  to  others,  since  1  mean  to  treat  of  those  things  only 
which  concern  myself.'  Immediately  after  bis  arrival,  he 
gave  the  Pope  a  diamond  which  he  had  bought  for  twelve 
thousand  crowns.  This  diamond  the  Pope  committed  to 
my  care,  ordering  me  to  make  a  ring  to  the  measure  of  his 
Holiness's  finger ;  but  hrst  he  wished  me  to  bring  the  book 
in  the  state  to  which  I  had  advanced  it.  I  took  it  accord- 
ingly, and  he  was  highly  pleased  with  it ;  then  he  asked  my 
advice  concerning  the  apology  which  could  be  reasonably 
made  to  the  Emperor  for  the  unfinished  condition  of  my 
work.  I  said  that  my  indisposition  would  furnish  a  sound 
excuse,  ^nce  his  Majesty,  seeing  how  thin  and  pale  I  was, 
would  very  readily  believe  and  accept  it.  To  this  the  Pope 
replied  that  he  approved  of  the  suggestion,  but  that  I  should 
add  on  the  part  of  his  Holiness,  when  I  presented  the  book 
to  the  Emperor,  that   I  made  him  the  present  of  myself. 

*  The  «ntiy  ialo  Rome  took  place  April  6,  1536. 
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Then  he  lold  me  in  detail  how  I  had  to  behave,  and  the 
words  I  had  to  say.  These  words  I  repeated  to  the  Pope, 
asking  him  if  he  wished  me  to  deliver  them  in  that  way. 
He  replied  :  "You  would  acquit  yourself  to  admiration  if 
you  had  the  courage  to  address  the  Emperor  as  you  are 
addressing  me."  Then  I  said  that  I  had  the  courage  to 
speak  with  far  greater  ease  and  freedom  to  the  Emperor, 
seeing  that  the  Emperor  was  clothed  as  I  was,  and  that  I 
should  seem  to  be  speaking  to  a  man  formed  Uke  myself; 
this  was  not  the  case  when  I  addressed  his  Holiness,  in 
whom  I  beheld  a  far  superior  deity,  both  by  reason  of  his 
ecclesiastical  adornments,  which  shed  a  certain  aureole  about 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  because  of  his  Holiness's  dignity 
of  venerable  age ;  all  these  things  inspired  in  me  more  awe 
than  the  Imperial  Majesty.  To  these  words  the  Pope  re- 
sponded :  "  Go,  my  Benvenuto ;  you  are  a  man  of  ability ; 
do  us  honour,  and  it  will  be  well  for  you." 
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The  Pope  ordered  out  two  Turkish  horses,  which  had 
belonged  to  Pope  Clement,  and  were  the  most  beautiful 
that  ever  came  to  Christendom.  Messer  Durante,'  his 
chamberlain,  was  bidden  to  bring  them  through  the  lower 
galleries  of  the  palace,  and  there  to  give  them  to  the 
Emperor,  repeating  certain  words  which  his  Holiness  dic- 
tated to  him.  We  both  went  down  together,  and  when  we 
reached  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  the  horses  made  their 
entrance  through  those  halls  with  so  much  spirit  and  such 
a  noble  carriage  that  the  Emperor  and  every  one  were 
struck  with  wonder.  Thereupon  Messer  Durante  advanced 
in  so  graceless  a  manner,  and  delivered  his  speech  with  so 
much  of  Brescian  lingo,  mumbling  bis  words  over  in  his 
mouth,  that  one  never  saw  or  heard  anything  worse ;  in- 
deed the  Emperor  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at  him. 
I  meanwhile  had  already  uncovered  my  piece ;  and  observ- 
ing that  the  Emperor  had  turned  his  eyes  towards  me  with 
a  very  gracious  look,  I  advanced  at  once  and  said :  "  Sacred 
Majesty,  our  most  holy  Father,  Pope  Paolo,  sends  this  book 

'  Messer  Durante  Duranti,  Prefect  of  the  Cnmeia  undci  Paul  III.,  who 
gave  him  the  hai  in  1544,  and  the  Bishopric  of  Bicscla  afierwacdi. 
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of  the  Virgin  as  a  present  to  your  Majesty,  the  which  is 
written  in  a  fair  clerk's  hand,  and  illuminated  by  the 
greatest  master  who  ever  professed  that  art ;  and  this  rich 
cover  of  gold  and  jewels  is  imfinished,  as  you  here  behold 
it,  by  reason  of  my  iUness :  wherefore  his  Holiness,  to- 
gether with  the  book,  presents  me  also,  and  attaches  me  to 
your  Majesty  in  order  that  1  may  complete  the  work ;  nor 
this  alone,  but  everything  which  you  may  have  it  in  your 
mind  to  execute  so  long  as  life  is  left  me,  will  !  perform 
at  your  service."  Thereto  tlie  Emperor  responded :  "  The 
book  is  acceptable  to  me,  and  so  are  you ;  but  I  desire  you 
to  complete  it  for  me  in  Rome ;  when  it  is  finished,  and 
you  arc  restored  to  health,  bring  it  me  and  come  to  see 
me,"  Afterwards,  in  course  of  conversation,  he  called  me 
by  my  name,  which  made  me  wonder,  Iwcause  no  words 
had  been  dropped  in  which  my  name  occurred ;  and  be 
said  that  he  had  seen  that  fastening  of  Pope  Clement's 
cope,  on  which  1  had  wrought  so  many  wonderful  figures. 
We  continued  talking  in  this  way  a  whole  half  hour,  touch- 
ing on  divers  topics  artistic  and  agreeable;  then,  since  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  acquitted  myself  with  more  honour 
than  I  had  expected,  1  took  the  occasion  of  a  shght  lull  in 
the  conversation  to  make  my  bow  and  to  retire.  The  Em- 
peror was  heard  to  say :  "  Let  five  hundred  golden  crowns 
be  given  at  once  to  Benvenuto."  The  person  who  brought 
them  up  asked  who  the  Pope's  man  was  who  had  spoken 
to  the  Emperor.  Messer  Durante  came  forward  and  robbed 
me  of  my  five  hundred  crowns.  I  complained  to  the  Pope, 
who  told  me  not  to  be   uneasy,  for  he  knew  how  every- 

I  thing  had  happened,  and  how  well  I  had  conducted  myself 
in  addressing  the  Emperor,  and  of  the  money  I  should  cer- 

,       tainly  obtain  my  share. 

\  When  I  returned  to  my  shop,  I  set  my  hand  with  dili- 
gence to  finishing  the  diamond  ring,  concerning  which  the 
four  first  jewellers  of  Rome  were  sent  to  consult  with  roe. 
This  was  because  the  Pope  had  been  informed  that  the 
diamond  had  been  set  by  the  firat  jeweller  of  the  world  in 
Venice :  he  was  called  Maestro  Miliano  Targhctta ;  and  the 
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diamond  being  somewhat  thin,  the  job  of  setting  it  was  too 
difficult  to  be  attempted  without  great  deliberation,  1  was 
well  pleased  to  receive  these  four  jewellers,  among  whom 
was  a  man  of  Milan  called  Gaio.  He  was  the  most  pre. 
sumptuous  donkey  in  the  world,  the  one  who  knew  least 
and  who  thought  he  knew  most ;  the  others  were  very 
modest  and  able  craftsmen.  In  the  presence  of  us  all  this 
Gaio  began  to  talk,  and  said :  "  Miliano's  foil  should  be  pre- 
served, and  to  do  that,  Benvenuto,  you  shall  doff  your 
cap;^  for  just  as  giving  diamonds  a  tint  is  the  most  deh- 
cate  and  difficult  thing  in  the  jeweller's  art,  so  is  Miliano 
the  greatest  jeweller  that  ever  hved,  and  tliis  is  the  most 
difficult  diamond  to  tint."  I  replied  that  it  was  all  the 
greater  glory  for  me  to  compete  with  so  able  a  master  in 
such  an  excellent  profession.  Afterwards  I  turned  to  the 
other  jewellers  and  said :  "  Look  here  1  I  am  keeping 
Miliatio's  foil,  and  I  will  see  whether  I  can  improve  on  it 
with  some  of  my  own  manufacture  ;  if  not,  we  will  tint  it 
with  the  same  you  see  here,"  That  ass  Gaio  exclaimed 
that  if  I  made  a  foil  like  that  he  would  gladly  doff  his  cap 
to  it.  To  which  I  replied :  "  Supposing  then  I  make  it 
better,  it  will  deserve  two  bows."  "  Certainly  so,"  said  he ; 
and  1  began  to  compose  my  foils. 

I  took  the  very  greatest  pains  in  mixing  the  tints,  the 
method  of  doing  which  I  will  explain  in  the  proper  place.' 
It  is  certain  that  the  diamond  in  question  offered  more 
difficulties  than  any  others  which  before  or  afterwards  have 
come  into  my  hands,  and  Miliano's  foil  was  made  with 
true  artistic  skill.  However,  that  did  not  dismay  me ;  but 
having  sharpened  my  wits  up,  I  succeeded  not  only  in 
making  sometliing  quite  as  good,  but  in  exceeding  it  by 
far.  Then,  when  1  saw  that  I  had  surpassed  him,  I  went 
about  to  surpass  myself,  and  produced  a  foil  by  new 
processes  which  was  a  long  way  better  than  what  1  had 
previously  made.  Thereupon  I  sent  for  the  jewellers  ;  and 
first  I  tinted  the  diamond  with  Miliano's  foil ;  then  I 
cleaned  it  well  and  tinted  it  afresh  with  ray  own,  When 
I  showed  it  to  the  jewellers,  one  of  the  best  among  them, 

'  In  the  OrificeHa  Cellini  gives  nn  ixccoum  of  how  Ihesc  (oils  were  made 
3Jid  sppUed.  They  were  composeil  of  paste,  .ind  culoutcd  so  aa  Id  enhance 
Ilie  etTecl  of  precious  stones,  pailicatarly  diamonds. 

*  Orepctria,  cap.  i. 


who  was  called  Raffael  del  Moro,  took  the  diamond  in  his 
hand  and  said  to  Gaio :  "  Benvenuto  has  outdone  the  foil 
of  Miliano,"  Gaio,  unwilling  to  believe  it,  took  the  dia- 
mond and  said  :  "  Benvenuto,  this  diamond  is  worth  two 
thousand  ducats  more  than  with  tlie  (oil  of  Miliano." 
I  rejoined:  "Now  that  I  have  surpassed  Miliano,  let  us 
see  if  I  can  surpass  myself,"  Then  I  begged  Ihem  to  watt 
for  me  a  while,  went  up  into  a  httle  cabinet,  and  having 
tinted  the  diamond  anew  unseen  by  them,  returned  and 
showed  it  to  the  jewellers.  Gaio  broke  out  at  once : 
"  This  is  the  most  marvellous  thing  that  I  have  ever  seen 
in  the  course  ot  my  whole  lifetime.  The  atone  is  worth 
upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  crowns,  where.is  we  valued 
it  at  barely  twelve  thousand."  The  otlier  jewellers  turned 
to  him  and  said :  "  Benvenuto  is  the  glory  of  our  art,  and 
it  is  only  due  that  we  should  doff  our  caps  to  him  and  to 
his  foils."  Then  Gaio  said  :  •'  I  shall  go  and  tell  the  Pope, 
and  I  mean  to  procure  for  him  one  thousand  golden 
crowns  for  the  setting  of  this  diamond."  Accordingly  he 
hurried  to  the  Pope  and  told  him  tlie  whole  story ;  where- 
upon his  Holiness  sent  three  times  on  that  day  tt  see  if 
(he  ring  was  finished. 

At  twenty-three  o'clock  1  took  the  ring  to  the  palace ; 
and  since  the  doors  were  always  open  to  me,  I  lifted  the 
curtain  gently,  and  saw  the  Pope  in  private  audience  with 
the  Marchese  del  Guasto.'  The  Marquis  must  have  been 
pressing  something  on  the  Pope  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
,  perform ;  for  1  heard  him  say :  "  I  tell  you,  no ;  it  is  my 
business  to  remain  neutral,  and  nothing  else."  I  was  re- 
tiring as  quickly  as  I  could,  when  the  Pope  himself  called 
me  back ;  so  I  entered  the  room,  and  presented  the  diamond 
ring,  upon  which  he  drew  me  aside,  and  the  Marquis  retired 
to  a  distance.  While  looking  at  the  diamond,  the  Pope 
whispered  to  me :  "  Benvenuto,  begin  some  conversation 
wth  me  on  a  subject  which  shall  seem  important,  and  do 
not  stop  talking  so  long  as  the  Marquis  remains  in  this  room." 
Then  he  took  to  walking  up  and  down  ;  and  the  occasion 
making  for  my  advantage,  I  was  very  glad  to  discourse 
with  him  upon  the  methods  1  had  used  to  tint  the  stone. 
The  Marquis  remained  standing  apart,  leaning  against  a  piece 

'  Alfonion  d'Avajiis.  succwsor  mid  heir  lo  Ihc  famoiij  Ferdinando  d'Avalos, 
Muqub  of  Pcuara.     He  acted  tai  many  years  u  Spiuiish  Viceroy  of  Milnn. 
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of  tapestry ;  and  now  he  balanced  bimself  about  on  one  foot, 
now  on  the  other.  The  subject  I  had  chosen  to  diecom-ae 
upon  was  o£  such  importance,  if  fully  treated,  that  I  could 
have  talked  about  it  at  least  three  hours.  The  Pope  was 
entertained  to  such  a  degree  that  he  forgot  the  annoyance 
of  the  Marquis  standing  there.  1  seasoned  what  I  had  to 
say  with  that  part  of  natural  philosophy  which  belongs  to 
our  profession  ;  and  so  having  spoken  for  near  upon  an  hour, 
the  Marquis  grew  tired  of  waiting,  and  went  off  fuming. 
Then  the  Pope  bestowed  on  me  the  moat  familiar  caresses 
which  can  be  imagined,  and  exclaimed :  "  Have  patience,  ray 
dear  Benvenuto,  for  1  will  give  you  a  better  reward  for  your 
virtues  than  the  thousand  crowns  which  Gato  fells  me  your 
work  is  worth." 

On  this  I  took  my  leave ;  and  the  Pope  praised  me  in  the 
presence  of  his  household,  among  whom  was  the  fellow 
Latino  Juvenale,  whom  I  have  previously  mentioned.  This 
man,  having  become  my  enemy,  assiduously  strove  to  do  me 
hurt ;  and  noticing  that  the  Pope  talked  of  me  with  so  much 
aifection  and  warmth,  he  put  in  his  word:  "There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  Benvenuto  is  a  person  of  very  remarkable 
genius  ;  but  while  every  one  is  naturally  bound  to  feel  more 
goodwill  for  his  own  countrymen  than  for  others,  still  ooe 
ought  to  consider  maturely  what  language  it  is  right  and 
proper  to  use  when  speaking  of  a  Pope.  He  has  had  the 
audacity  to  say  that  Pope  Clement  indeed  was  the  hand- 
somest sovereign  that  ever  reigned,  and  no  less  gifted ;  only 
that  luck  was  always  against  him :  and  he  says  that  your 
Holiness  is  quite  the  opposite  ;  that  tlie  tiara  seems  to  weep 
for  rage  upon  your  head  ;  that  you  look  like  a  truss  of  straw 
with  clothes  on,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  you  except  good 
luck."  These  words,  reported  by  a  man  who  knew  most 
excellently  how  to  say  themj  had  such  force  that  they  gained 
credit  with  the  Pope.  Far  from  havmg  uttered  them,  such 
things  had  never  come  into  my  head.  If  the  Pope  could 
have  done  so  without  losing  credit,  he  would  certainly  have 
taken  fierce  revenge  upon  me  ;  but  being  a  man  of  great  tact 
and  talent,  he  made  a  show  of  turning  it  off  with  a  laugh. 
Nevertheless  he  harboured  in  his  heart  a  deep  vindictive 
feehng  against  me,  of  which  I  was  not  slow  to  be  aware,  since 
I  had  no  longer  the  same  easy  access  to  his  apartments 
as  formerly,  but  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procming 
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audience.  As  I  had  now  for  many  years  been  familiar  with 
the  manners  of  the  Roman  court,  I  conceived  that  some  one 
had  done  me  a  bad  turn  ;  and  on  maldng  dexterous  inquiries, 
I  was  told  the  whole,  but  not  the  name  of  my  calumniator,  I 
could  not  imagine  who  the  man  was ;  had  I  but  found  him 
out,  my  vengeance  would  not  have  been  measured  by  troy 
weight' 

xcm 

I  went  on  working  at  my  book,  and  when  I  had  finished 
it  I  took  it  to  the  Pope,  who  was  in  good  truth  unable 
to  refrain  from  commending  it  greatly.  I  begged  him  to 
send  me  with  it  to  the  Emperor,  as  he  had  promised.  He 
replied  that  he  would  do  what  he  thought  fit,  and  that  I 
had  performed  my  part  of  the  business.  So  he  gave  orders 
that  I  should  be  well  paid.  These  two  pieces  of  work, 
on  which  I  had  spent  upwards  of  two  months,  brought  me 
in  five  hundred  crowns :  for  the  diamond  I  was  paid  one 
hundred  and  fifty  crowns  and  no  more ;  the  rest  was  given 
me  for  the  cover  of  the  Iraok,  which,  however,  was  worth 
more  than  a  thousand,  being  enriched  with  multitudes  of 
figures,  arabesques,  enamelUngs,  and  jewels.  I  took  what 
I  could  get,  and  made  my  miud  up  to  leave  Rome  without 
permission.  The  Pope  meanwhile  sent  my  book  to  the 
Emperor  by  the  hand  of  his  grandson,  Signer  Sforza.' 
Upon  accepting  it,  the  Emperor  expressed  great  satisfaction, 
and  immediately  asked  for  me.  Young  Signor  Sforza,  who 
had  received  his  instructions,  said  that  I  had  been  prevented 
by  illness  from  coming.     All  tliis  was  reported  to  me. 

My  preparations  for  the  journey  into  France  were  made  ; 
and  1  wished  to  go  alone,  but  was  unable  on  account  of  a 
lad  in  my  service  called  Ascanio.  He  was  of  very  tender 
age,  and  tlie  most  admirable  servant  in  the  world.  Wlien 
1  took  him  he  had  left  a  former  master,  named  Fi-ancesco, 
a  Spaniard  and  a  goldsmith.  1  did  not  much  like  to  take 
him,  lest  I  should  get  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Spaniard,  and 
said   to  Ascanio :    "  I  do  not  want  to  have  you,  for   fear 

'  /#  iM  erfi  fallt  vmdiUt  a  mimra  di  tarieni. 

•  SfoiiB  Sforin,  son  of  Bosio,  Counl  of  Santa  Fiote,  and  of  Coalania 
pMneM-,  the  Pope's  natural  daughlcr.  He  waa  n  youth  of  dxteen  at  this 
epoch. 
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of  offending  your  master."  He  contrived  that  his  m.istei 
should  write  nie  a  note  infonniiig  me  that  1  was  free  to 
take  bitn.  So  he  had  been  witli  me  some  months ;  and 
since  he  came  to  us  both  thin  and  pale  of  face,  we  called 
him  "  the  hltle  old  man ; "  indeed  I  almost  thought  he  was 
one,  partly  because  he  was  so  good  a  servant,  and  parUy 
because  he  was  so  clever  that  it  seemed  unlikely  he  should 
have  such  talent  at  thirteen  years,  which  he  affirmed  his  age 
to  be.  Now  to  go  back  to  the  point  from  which  I  started, 
he  improved  in  person  during  those  few  months,  and  gain- 
ing in  llesh,  became  the  handsomest  youth  in  Rome.  Being 
the  excellent  servant  which  I  have  described,  and  showing 
marvellous  aptitude  for  our  art,  I  felt  a  warm  and  fatherly 
affection  for  him,  and  kept  him  clothed  as  if  he  had  been 
my  own  son.  When  the  boy  perceived  the  improvement 
he  had  made,  he  esteemed  it  a  good  piece  of  luck  that  he 
had  come  into  my  hands ;  and  he  used  frequently  to  go 
and  tliank  his  former  master,  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  prosperity.  Now  this  man  had  a  handsome  young 
woman  to  wife,  who  said  to  him  :  "  Surgetto  "  (that  was 
what  they  called  him  when  he  lived  with  them),  "what 
have  you  been  doing  to  become  so  handsome  ? "  Ascaoio 
answered  ;  "  Madonna  Francesca,  it  is  my  master  who  has 
made  me  so  handsome,  and  far  more  good  to  boot."  In 
her  petty  spiteful  way  she  took  it  very  ill  that  Ascanio 
should  speak  so ;  and  having  no  reputation  for  chastity, 
she  contrived  to  caress  the  lad  more  perhaps  than  was 
quite  seemly,  wliich  made  me  notice  tliat  he  began  to  visit 
her  more  frequently  than  his  wont  had  been. 

One  day  Ascanio  took  to  beating  one  of  our  little  shop- 
boys,  who,  when  I  came  home  from  out  of  doors,  complained 
to  me  with  tears  that  Ascanio  had  knocked  him  about 
without  any  cause.  Hearing  this,  1  said  to  Ascanio: 
"  With  cause  or  without  cause,  see  you  never  strike  any 
one  of  my  family,  or  else  I'll  make  you  feel  how  f  can 
strike  myself."  He  bandied  words  with  me,  which  niade 
me  jump  on  him  and  give  him  the  severest  drubbing  with 
both  fists  and  feet  that  he  had  ever  felt.  As  soon  as  he 
escaped  my  clutches,  he  ran  away  without  cape  or  cap,  and 
for  two  days  I  did  not  know  where  he  was,  and  took  no 
care  to  find  him.  After  tlwt  time  a  Spanish  gentleman, 
called  Don  Diego,  came  to  speak  to  me.     He  was  the  most 
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generous  man  iu  the  world.  I  had  made,  and  was  making, 
some  things  for  him,  which  had  brought  us  well  acciuainted. 
He  told  me  that  Ascanio  had  gone  back  to  his  old  master, 
and  aslced  me,  if  I  thought  it  proper,  to  send  him  the  cape 
and  cap  which  I  had  given  him.  Thereupon  I  said  that 
Francesco  had  behaved  badly,  and  like  a  low-bred  fellow ; 
ior  if  he  had  told  me,  wlien  Ascanio  first  came  back  to  him, 
that  he  was  in  his  house,  I  should  very  willingly  have  given 
him  leave ;  but  now  that  be  had  kept  him  two  days  without 
informing  me,  I  was  resolved  he  should  not  have  him ; 
and  Jet  him  take  care  that  I  do  not  set  eyes  upon  the  lad 
in  his  house.  This  message  was  reported  by  Don  Diego, 
but  it  only  made  Francesco  laugh.  The  next  morning  I 
saw  Ascanio  working  at  some  trilles  in  wire  at  his  master's 
side.  As  I  was  passing  he  bowed  to  me,  and  his  master 
almost  laughed  me  in  the  face.  He  seat  again  to  ask 
through  Don  Diego  whetlier  I  would  not  give  Ascanio 
back  the  clothes  he  had  received  from  me ;  but  if  not,  he 
did  not  mind,  and  Ascanio  should  not  want  for  clothes. 
When  I  heard  this,  I  turned  to  Don  Diego  and  said :  "Don 
Diego,  sir,  in  all  your  dealings  you  are  the  most  liberal 
and  worthy  man  I  ever  knew ;  but  that  Francesco  is  quite 
the  opposite  of  you  ;  he  is  nothing  betler  than  a  worthless 
and  dishonoured  renegade.  Tel!  him  from  me  that  if  he 
does  not  bring  Ascanio  here  himself  to  my  shop  before  the 
bell  for  vespers,  1  will  assuredly  kill  him ;  and  tell  Ascanio 
that  if  he  does  not  quit  that  house  at  the  hour  appointed 
for  his  master,  I  will  treat  him  much  in  the  same  way." 
Don  Diego  made  no  answer,  but  went  and  inspired  such 
terror  in  Francesco  that  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with  him- 
self. Ascanio  meanwhile  had  gone  to  find  his  father,  who 
bad  come  to  Rome  from  Tagliacozzo,  his  birthplace ;  and 
this  man  also,  when  he  heard  about  the  row,  advised 
Francesco  to  bring  Ascanio  back  to  me,  Francesco  said 
to  Ascanio :  "  Go  on  your  own  account,  and  your  father 
shall  go  with  yon."  Don  Diego  put  in  :  "  Francesco,  I 
foresee  that  something  very  serious  will  happen  ;  you  know 
better  than  I  do  what  a  man  Benvenuto  is ;  take  the  lad 
back  courageously,  and  I  will  come  with  you."  1  had  pre- 
pared myself,  and  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  siiop  watting 
for  lite  bell  to  vesjicrs  ;  my  mind  was  made  up  to  do  one 
t^  the  bloodiest  deeds  which  I  had  ever  attempted  in  my 
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life.  Inst  then  arrived  Don  Diego,  Francesco,  AscanJo. 
and  his  father,  whom  I  did  not  know.  When  Ascanio 
entered,  I  gazed  at  the  whole  company  with  eyes  of  rage, 
and  Francesco,  pale  as  death,  began  as  follows :  "  See  here, 
1  have  brought  back  Ascanio,  whom  I  kept  with  me,  not 
thinking  that  I  should  offend  yon."  Ascanio  added  humbly: 
"  Master,  pardon  me ;  1  am  at  your  disposal  here,  to  do 
whatever  you  shall  order,"  Then  I  said :  "Have  you  come 
to  work  out  the  time  you  promised  me?"  He  answered 
yes,"  and  that  he  meant  never  to  leave  me.  Then  I  turned 
and  told  the  shopboy  he  had  beaten  to  hand  him  the 
bundle  of  clothes,  and  said  to  him ;  "  Here  are  all  the 
clothes  I  gave  you ;  take  with  them  your  discharge,  and 
go  where  you  like,"  Don  Dtego  stood  astonished  at  this, 
which  was  quite  the  contrary  of  what  he  had  expected ; 
while  Ascanio  with  his  father  besought  me  to  pardon  and 
take  him  back.  On  my  asking  who  it  was  who  spoke  for 
him,  he  said  it  was  his  father;  to  whom,  after  many  en- 
treaties, I  replied  :  "  Because  you  are  his  father,  for  your 
sake  I  will  take  him  back." 
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I  had  formed  the  resolution,  as  I  said  a  short  while  bad^ 
to  go  toward  France ;  partly  because  I  saw  that  the  Pope 
did  not  hold  me  in  the  same  esteem  as  formerly,  my  faithful 
service  having  been  besmirched  by  lying  tongues ;  and 
also  because  I  feared  lest  those  who  had  the  power  might 
play  me  some  worse  trick.  So  I  was  determined  to  seek 
better  fortune  in  a  foreign  land,  and  vrished  to  leave  Rome 
without  company  or  hcense.  On  the  eve  of  my  projected 
departure,  I  told  my  faithful  friend  Fehce  to  make  free  use 
of  all  my  effects  during  my  absence  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
my  not  returning,  left  him  everything  1  possessed.  Now 
there  was  a  Perugian  workman  in  my  employ,  who  had 
helped  me  on  those  commissions  from  tlie  Pope ;  and  after 
paying  his  wages,  I  told  him  he  must  leave  my  service. 
He  begged  me  in  reply  to  let  him  go  with  me,  and  said 
he  would  come  at  his  own  charges ;  if  I  stopped  to  work 
for  the  King  of  France,  it  would  certainly  be  better  for  tne 
to  have  Italians  by  mc,  and  in  particular  such  persons  as 
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I  knew  to  be  capable  of  giving  me  aBsistancc,  His  entreaties 
and  arguments  persuaded  me  to  take  him  on  the  journey 
in  the  manner  he  proposed.  Ascanio,  who  was  present  at 
this  debate,  said,  half  in  tears :  "  When  you  took  me  back, 
I  said  I  wished  to  remain  with  you  my  hfetime,  and  so  I 
have  it  in  my  mind  to  do."  I  told  him  that  nothing  io  the 
world  would  make  me  consent ;  but  when  I  saw  that  the 
poor  lad  was  preparing  to  follow  on  foot,  I  engaged  a  horse 
for  him  too,  put  a  small  valise  upon  the  crupper,  and  loaded 
myself  with  far  more  useless  baggage  than  I  should  other- 
wise have  taken.' 

From'Tome  1  travelled  to  Florence,  from  Florence  to 
Bologna,  from  Bologna  to  Venice,  and  from  Venice  to 
Padua.  There  my  dear  friend  Albertaccio  del  Bene  made 
me  leave  the  inn  for  his  bouse ;  and  next  day  I  went  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  Messer  Pietro  Bembo,  who  was  not  yet 
a  Cardinal.*  He  received  me  with  marks  of  the  warmest 
affection  which  could  be  bestowed  on  any  man ;  then 
turning  to  Albertaccio,  he  said :  " !  want  Benvenuto  to 
stay  here,  with  all  his  followers,  even  though  they  be 
a  hundred  men  ;  make  then  your  mind  up,  if  you  want 
Benvenuto  also,  to  stay  here  with  me,  for  I  do  not  mean 
cisewise  to  let  you  have  him."  Accordingly  I  spent  a 
very  pleasant  visit  at  the  house  of  that  most  accomplished 
gentleman.  He  had  a  room  prepared  for  me  which  would 
have  been  too  grand  for  a  cardinal,  and  always  insisted  on 
my  taking  ray  meals  beside  him.  Later  on,  he  began  to 
hint  in  very  modest  terms  that  he  should  greatly  like  me 
to  lake  his  portrait.  I,  who  desired  nothing  in  the  world 
more,  prepared  some  snow-white  plaster  in  a  little  box, 
and  set  to  work  at  once.  The  first  day  I  spent  two  hours 
on  end  at  my  modelling,  and  blocked  out  the  fine  head  of 
■  that  eminent  man  with  so  much  grace  of  manner  that  his 
'lordship  was  fairly  astounded.  Now,  though  he  was  a 
man  of  profound  erudition  and  without  a  rival  in  poetry, 
he  understood  nothing  at  all  about  my  art ;  this  made  him 
think  that  I  had  finished  when  I  had  hardly  begun,  so  that 

'  He  left  Kome,  April  i.  1537- 

*  I  need  hnrdly  i\y  thiit  this  is  ihe  Bembo  who  ruled  over  Italinn  literature 

I'liVea  dicuici  fiom  the  leign  of  Leo  X.  onwards.     He  was  of  a  noble  Venetian 

hcwe  i  Paul  HI.  made  him  Cardinal  in  1539.     He  died,  aged  seventy-sevcD, 

ID  IS47. 
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I  could  not  make  him  comprehend  what  a  long  time  it  took  | 
to  execute  a  thing  of  that  sort  thoroughly.  At  last  I  re-  I 
solved  to  do  it  as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  to  spend  the  I 
requisite  time  upon  it ;  but  since  he  wore  his  beard  short 
after  the  Venetian  fashion,  !  had  great  trouble  in  modelling 
a  head  to  my  own  satisfaction.  However,  I  finished  it, 
and  judged  it  about  the  finest  specimen  1  had  produced 
in  all  the  points  pertaining  to  my  art.  Great  was  the 
astonishment  of  Messer  Pietro.  who  conceived  that  I  should 
have  completed  the  waxen  model  in  two  hours  and  the 
steel  in  ten,  when  he  found  that  I  employed  two  hundred 
on  the  wax,  and  then  was  begging  for  leave  to  pursue 
my  iourney  toward  France.  This  threw  him  into  much 
concern,  and  he  implored  me  at  least  to  design  the  reverse 
for  his  medal,  which  was  to  be  a  Pegasus  encircled  with 
a  wreath  of  myrtle.  1  performed  my  task  in  the  space 
of  some  three  hours,  and  gave  it  a  fine  air  of  elegance. 
He  was  exceedingly  delighted,  and  said:  "This  horse 
seems  to  me  ten  times  more  difficult  to  do  than  the  Uttle 
portrait  on  which  you  have  bestowed  so  mucli  pains.  I 
cannot  understand  what  made  it  such  a  labour."  All  the 
same,  he  kept  entreating  me  to  execute  the  piece  in  steel, 
exckiiming :  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  it ;  I  know  that,  if 
you  choose,  you  will  get  it  quickly  finished."  I  told  him 
that  I  was  not  willing  to  make  it  there,  but  promised 
without  fail  to  take  it  in  hand  wherever  I  might  stop  to 
work. 

Wliile  this  debate  was  being  carried  on  !  went  to 
bargain  for  three  horses  which  I  wanted  on  my  travels; 
and  he  took  care  that  a.  secret  watch  should  be  kept  over 
my  proceedings,  for  he  had  vast  authority  in  Padua; 
wherefore,  when  I  proposed  to  pay  for  the  horses,  which 
were  to  cost  five  hundred  ducats,  their  owner  answered : 
"  Illustrious  ai-tist,  I  make  you  a  present  of  the  three 
horses,"  I  replied :  "  It  is  not  you  who  give  them  me ; 
and  from  the  generous  donor  I  cannot  accept  them,  seeing 
I  have  been  unable  to  present  him  with  any  specimen  of 
my  craft."  The  good  fellow  said  that,  if  I  did  not  take 
them,  I  should  get  no  other  horses  in  Padua,  and  should 
have  to  make  my  journey  on  foot.  Upon  that  1  returned  ; 
to  the  magnificent  Messer  Pietro,  who  affected  to  be  igno- 
rant  of    the   affair,  and   only   begged   me   with    marks   of 
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kindness  to  remain  in  Padua.  This  was  contrary  to  my 
intention,  for  I  had  quite  resolved  to  set  out ;  therefore  I 
had  to  accept  the  tiiree  horses,  and  with  them  we  began 
our  journey. 

xcv 

I  chose  the  route  through  the  Grisons,  all  other  passes 
being  unsafe  on  account  of  war.  We  crossed  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Alba  and  Berlina  ;  it  was  the  8th  of  May,  and 
the  snow  upon  them  lay  in  masses.'  At  the  utmost  hazard 
of  our  Uves  we  succeeded  in  surmounting  those  two  Alpine 
ridges ;  and  when  they  had  been  traversed,  we  stopped  at 
a  place  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  is  called  Valdist^. 
There  we  took  up  quarters,  and  at  nightfall  there  arrived 
a  Florentine  courier  named  Busbacca.  I  had  heard  him 
mentioned  as  a  man  of  character  and  able  in  his  profession, 
but  1  did  not  know  that  he  had  forfeited  that  reputation 
by  his  rogueries.  Wlien  he  saw  me  in  the  hostelry,  he 
addressed  me  by  rny  name,  said  he  was  going  on  business 
of  importance  to  Lyons,  and  entreated  me  to  lend  him 
money  for  the  journey.  I  said  1  had  no  money  to  lend, 
but  that  if  he  liked  to  join  me,  I  would  pay  his  expenses 
as  far  as  Lyons.  The  rascal  wept,  and  wheeiUed  me  with 
a  long  story,  saying :  "  If  a  poor  courier  employed  on  affairs 
of  national  consequence  has  fallen  short  of  money,  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  man  like  you  to  assist  him,"  Then  he  added 
that  he  was  carrying  things  of  the  utmost  importance  from 
Messer  Filippo  Strozzi;'  and  showing  me  a  leather  case 
for  a  cup  he  had  with  him,  whispered  in  my  ear  that  it 
held  a  goblet  of  sUver  which  contained  jewels  to  the  value 
of  many  thousands  of  ducats,  together  with  letters  of  vast 
consequence,  sent  by  Messer  Filippo  Strozd.  1  told  him 
that  he  ought  to  let  me  conceal  the  jewels  about  his  own 
person,  wliich  would  be  much  less  dangerous  than  carrying 
them  in  the  goblet ;  he  might  give  that  up  to  me,  and,  its 
value   being  probably  about  ten   crowna,  I   would  supply 

'  I  hive  lelnined  CcUini'e  spplling  of  names  upon  ihis  journey.  He  paised 
the  Bcndoa  and  Albula  mountains,  desfcnded  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  to 
Wallcnslajdt,  Itavellcd  by  Weesen  and  probably  Glarus  to  LncheQ  nnd  Zurich, 
tbcocc  ic  Solothuin,  Lausanne,  G-neva,  Lyons. 

*  Fltippo  Stiditi  Wis  IcuJer  oi  the  witi.Mediceon  parly,  now  in  exile.  He 
fell  into  the  handa  of  Duke  Costmo  on  Ihe  isl  of  August  in  thb  year,  1537. 
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him  with  twenty-five  on  the  security.  To  these  words  the 
courier  rephed  that  he  would  go  with  me,  since  he  could 
not  do  otherwise,  for  to  give  up  the  goblet  would  not  be 
to  his  honour. 

Accordingly  we  struck  the  bargain  so ;  and  taking  horse 
nest  morning,  came  to  a  lake  between  Valdislate  and 
Vessa ;  U  is  fifteen  miles  long  when  one  reaches  Vessa. 
On  beholding  the  boats  upon  that  lake  I  took  fright ; 
because  they  are  of  pine,  of  no  great  size  and  no  great 
thickness,  loosely  put  together,  and  not  even  pitched.  If 
I  had  not  seen  four  German  gentlemen,  with  their  four 
horses,  embarking  in  one  of  the  same  sort  as  ours,  I  should 
never  have  set  my  foot  in  it ;  indeed  I  should  far  more 
likely  have  turned  tail ;  but  when  I  saw  their  hare-brained 
recklessness,  1  took  it  into  my  head  that  those  German 
waters  would  not  drown  folk,  as  ours  do  in  Italy.  How- 
ever, my  two  young  men  kept  sajdng  to  me  :  "  Benvenuto, 
it  is  surely  dangerous  to  embark  in  this  craft  with  four 
horses."  I  rephed :  "You  cowards,  do  you  not  observe 
how  those  four  gentlemen  have  taken  boat  before  us,  and 
are  going  on  their  way  with  laughter  ?  If  this  were  wine, 
as  indeed  'tis  water,  I  should  say  that  they  were  going 
gladly  to  drown  themselves  in  it ;  but  as  it  is  but  water,  I 
know  well  that  they  have  no  more  pleasure  than  we  have 
in  drowning  there."  The  lake  was  fifteen  miles  long  and 
about  three  broad ;  on  one  side  rose  a  mountain  very  tall 
and  cavernous,  on  the  other  some  flat  land  and  grassy. 
When  we  had  gone  about  four  miles,  it  began  to  storm 
upon  the  lake,  and  our  oarsmen  asked  us  to  help  in 
rowing ;  tltis  we  did  awhile.  I  made  gestures  and  directed 
them  to  land  us  on  the  farther  shore ;  they  said  it  was  not 
possible,  because  there  was  not  depth  of  water  for  the 
boat,  and  there  were  shoals  there,  which  would  make  it 
go  to  pieces  and  drown  us  all ;  and  still  they  kept  on  urging 
us  to  help  them.  The  boatmen  shouted  one  to  the  other, 
calUng  for  assistance.  Wlien  I  saw  them  thus  dismayed, 
my  horse  being  an  intelligent  animal,  I  arranged  the  bridle 
on  his  neck  and  took  the  end  of  the  halter  with  my  left 
hand.  The  horse,  like  most  of  his  kind,  being  not  devoid 
of  reason,  seemed  to  have  an  instinct  of  my  intention ;  lor 
having  turned  his  face  towards  the  fresh  grafiS,  I  meant 
that  he  should  swim  and  draw  me  after  him.    Just  at  that 
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moment  a  great  wave  broke  over  Ihe  lioat.  Ascanio 
slirieked  out :  "  Mercy,  my  father  ;  save  me,"  and  wanted 
to  throw  himself  upon  my  neck.  Accordingly,  I  laid  hand 
to  my  little  dagger,  and  told  them  to  do  as  1  had  shown 
them,  seeing  that  the  horses  would  save  their  lives  as  well 
as  I  too  hoped  to  escape  with  mine  by  the  same  means ; 
but  that  if  he  tried  to  jump  on  me,  I  should  kill  him.  So 
we  went  forward  several  miles  in  this  great  peril  of  out 
lives. 

XCVI 

When  we  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  lake,  we  found 
a  little  bit  of  level  ground  where  we  could  land,  and  I  saw 
that  those  four  German  gentlemen  had  already  come  to 
shore  there ;  but  on  our  wishing  to  disembark,  the  boat- 
men would  hear  nothing  of  it.  Then  I  said  to  my  young 
men :  "  Now  is  the  time  to  show  what  stuff  we  are  made 

lO£j  80  draw  your  swords,  and  force  these  feilows  to  put 
on  shore."     This  we  did,  not  however  without  difficulty, 

'for  they  offered  a  stubborn  resistance.  When  at  last  we 
got  to  land,  we  had  to  cbmb  that  mountain  for  two  miles, 
and  it  was  more  troublesome  than  getting  up  a  ladder.  I 
was  completely  clothed  in  mail,  with  big  boots,  and  a  gun 
in  my  hand ;  and  it  was  raining  as  though  the  fountains  of 
the  heavens  were  opened.  Those  devils,  the  German  gentle- 
men, leading  their  little  horses  by  the  bridle,  accompUshed 
miraJdes  of  agility ;  but  our  animals  were  not  up  to  the 
business,  and  we  burst  with  the  fatigue  of  making  them 
ascend  that  hill  of  difliculty.  We  had  climbed  a  little  way, 
when  Ascanio's  horse,  an  excellent  beast  of  Hungarian  race, 
made  a  false  step.  He  was  going  a  few  paces  before  the 
courier  Busbacca,  to  whom  Ascanio  had  given  his  lance  to 
carry  for  him.  Well,  the  path  was  so  bad  that  the  horse 
stumbled,  and  went  on  scrambling  backwards,  without  being 
able  to  regain  his  footing,  till  he  stuck  upon  the  point  of 
the  lance,  which  that  rogue  of  a  courier  had  not  the  wit  to 
keep  out  of  his  way.  Tiie  weapon  passed  right  through 
his  throat ;  .ind  when  my  other  workman  went  to  help  him, 
his  horse  also,  a  black-coloured  animal,  slipped  towards  tlie 
lake,  and  held  on  by  some  shrub  which  offered  but  a  slight 
stippori.     This   horse  was  carrying  a  pair  of  saddle-bags. 
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wliicli  contained  all  my  money  and  other  valuables.  ] 
cried  out  to  the  young  man  to  save  his  own  life,  and  let 
the  horse  go  to  tlie  devil.  The  fall  was  more  than  a  mile 
of  precipitous  descent  above  the  waters  of  the  lake,  Juet 
below  the  place  our  boatmen  had  taken  up  theii"  station ; 
so  that  if  the  horse  fell,  he  would  have  come  precisely  on 
them.  I  was  ahead  of  the  whole  company,  and  we  waited 
to  sec  the  horse  plunge  headlong ;  It  seemed  certain  that 
he  must  go  to  perdition.  During  this  I  said  to  my  young 
men :  "  Be  under  no  concern ;  let  ns  save  our  lives,  and 
give  thanks  to  God  for  all  that  happens.  I  am  only  dis- 
tressed for  tJiat  poor  fellow  Busbacca,  who  tied  his  goblet 
and  his  jewels  lo  the  value  of  several  thousands  of  ducats 
on  the  horse's  saddle-bow,  thinking  that  the  safest  place: 
My  things  are  but  a  few  hundred  crowns,  and  I  am  in 
no  fear  whatever,  if  only  1  get  God's  protection,"  Then 
Busbacca  cried  out :  "  I  am  not  sorry  for  my  own  loss,  but 
for  yours."  *'  Why,"  said  I  to  him,  "  are  you  sorry  for 
my  trifles,  and  not  for  all  that  property  of  yours  ? "  He 
answered:  "I  will  tell  you  in  God's  name;  in  these  cir- 
cumstances and  at  the  point  of  peril  we  have  reached,  truth 
must  be  spoken,  I  know  that  yours  are  crowns,  and  are 
so  in  good  sooth ;  but  that  case  in  which  I  said  1  had 
so  many  jewels  and  other  hes,  is  all  full  of  caviare."  On 
hearing  this  I  could  not  hold  from  laughing  ;  my  young 
men  laughed  too  ;  and  he  began  to  cry.  The  horse  extri- 
cated itself  by  a  great  effort  when  we  had  given  it  up  for 
lost.  So  then,  still  laughing,  we  summoned  our  forces, 
and  bent  ourselves  to  making  the  ascent.  The  four 
German  gentlemen,  having  gained  the  top  before  us.  sent 
down  some  folk  who  gave  us  aid.  Thus  at  length  we 
reached  our  lodging  in  the  wilderness.  Here,  being  wet 
to  the  skin,  tired  out,  and  famished,  we  were  most  agreeably 
entertained ;  we  dried  ourselves,  took  rest,  and  satiahed 
our  hunger,  while  certain  wild  herbs  were  apphed  to  the 
wounded  horse.  They  pointed  out  to  us  the  plant  in 
question,  of  which  the  hedges  were  full ;  and  we  were  told 
that  if  the  wound  was  kept  continually  plugged  with  its 
leaves,  the  beast  would  not  only  recover,  but  would  ser%'c 
lis  just  as  if  it  had  sustained  no  injury.  We  proceeded  to 
do  as  they  advised.  Then  having  thanked  those  gentle- 
men, and  feeling  ourselves  entirely  refreshed,  we  quitted  the 
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place,  and  travelled  onwards,  thanking  God  for  saving  us 
from  such  great  perils, 

xcvn 

We  reached  a  town  beyond  Vessa.  where  we  passed  the 
night,  and  heard  a  watchman  through  all  the  hours  singing 
very  agreeably ;  for  all  the  houses  of  tliat  city  being  built 
of  pine  wood,  it  was  the  watchman's  only  business  to  warn 
folk  against  fire.  Busbacca's  nerves  had  been  quite  shaken 
by  the  day's  adventures  ;  accordingly,  each  hour  when  the 
watchman  sang,  he  called  out  in  his  sleep :  "Ah  God,  I  am 
drowning ! "  That  was  because  of  the  fright  he  had  had ; 
and  besides,  lie  had  got  drunk  in  the  evening,  because  he 
would  sit  boozing  with  all  the  Germans  who  were  there  ; 
and  sometimes  he  cried  :  "  I  am  burning,"  and  sometimes : 
"  I  am  drowning ; "  and  at  other  times  he  thought  he  was 
in  hell,  and  tortured  with  that  caviare  suspended  round  his 
throat. 

This  night  was  so  amusing,  that  it  turned  all  our  troubles 
into  laughter.  In  the  morning  we  rose  with  very  fine 
weather,  and  went  to  dine  in  a  smiling  little  place  called 
Lacca.  Here  we  obtained  excellent  entertainment,  and 
then  engaged  guides,  who  were  returning  to  a  town  called 
Surich.  The  guide  who  attended  us  went  along  the  dyked 
bank  of  a  lake ;  there  was  no  other  road  ;  and  the  dyke 
itself  was  covered  wilh  water,  so  that  the  reckless  fellow 
slipped,  and  fell  together  with  his  horse  beneatli  the  water, 
I,  who  was  but  a  few  steps  beliind  him,  stopped  my  horse, 
and  wailed  to  see  the  donkey  get  out  of  the  water.  Just  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  he  began  to  sing  again,  and  made 
signs  to  me  to  follow.  I  broke  away  upon  the  right  hand, 
and  got  through  some  hedges,  making  my  young  men  and 
Busbacca  take  that  way.  The  guide  shouted  in  German 
that  if  the  folk  of  those  parts  saw  me  they  would  put  me  to 
death.  However,  we  passed  forward,  and  escaped  that  other 
storm. 

So  we  arrived  at  Surich,  a  marvellous  city,  bright  and 
I>olished  like  a  little  gem.  There  we  rested  a  whole  day, 
then  left  betimes  one  morning,  and  reached  another  fair 
city  called  Solutorno.  Thence  we  came  to  Usanna,  from 
Usanna  to  Ginevra,  from  Ginevra  to  Lione,  always  singing 
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and  laughing.  At  Lione  I  rested  foiu"  days,  and  had  much 
pleasant  intercourse  with  some  of  my  friends  there ;  I  was 
also  repaid  what  I  had  spent  upon  Busbacca ;  afterwards 
1  set  out  upon  the  road  to  Paris.  This  was  a  delightful 
journey,  except  that  when  we  reached  Palissa '  a  band  of 
venturers  tried  to  murder  ub,"  and  it  was  only  by  great 
courage  and  address  that  we  got  free  from  them.  From 
that  point  onward  we  travelled  to  Paris  without  the  least 
trouble  in  the  world.  Always  singing  and  laughing,  we 
arrived  safely  at  our  destination. 


xcvtn 
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After  taking  some  repose  in  Paris,  I  went  to  visit  the 
painter  Rosso,  who  was  in  the  King's  service.  I  thought 
to  find  in  him  one  of  the  sincerest  friends  I  had  in  tlie 
world,  seeing  that  in  I?ome  I  had  done  him  the  greatest 
benefits  which  one  man  can  confer  upon  another.  As 
these  may  be  described  briefly,  I  will  not  here  omit  their 
mention,  in  order  to  expose  the  shamelessness  of  such  in- 
gratitude. While  he  was  in  Rome,  then,  being  a  man 
given  to  backbiting,  he  spolte  so  ill  of  Kaffaello  da  Urbino's 
works,  that  the  pupils  of  the  latter  were  quite  resolved  to 
murder  him.  From  this  peril  I  saved  him  by  keeping  a 
close  watch  upon  him  day  and  night.  Again,  tlie  evil  things 
said  by  Rosso  against  San  Gallo,'  that  excellent  architect, 
caused  the  latter  to  get  work  taken  from  him  which  he 
had  previously  procured  for  him  from  Messer  Agnolo  da 
Cesi ;  and  after  this  San  Gallo  used  his  influence  so  strenu- 
ously against  him  that  he  must  have  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  starvation,  had  not  I  pitied  his  condition  and  lent 
him  some  scores  of  crowns  to  hve  upon.  So  then,  not 
having  been  repaid,  and  knowing  that  he  held  employment 
under  the  King,  I  went,  as  I  have  said,  to  look  him  up.  I 
did  not  merely  expect  him  to  discharge  his  debt,  but  also 
to  show  me  favour  and  assist  in  placing  me  in  that  great 
monarch's  service. 

'  La  Palite. 

■  Cellini,  in  [he  narrative  of  his  second  French  joiimey,  uplfilnii  1I13I  tbcM 
etMttfHeri  were  a  notable  crew  of  very  daring  brignnds  in  the  LyaiMtc 
province. 

■  Antonio  dn  San  Gnlla,  one  of  the  but  iirchilects  of  the  later  Keaaiswncc. 
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Wlien  Rosso  set  eyes  on  me.  his  countenance  changed 
suddenly,  and  he  exclaimed ;  "  Benvenuto,  you  have  taken 
this  long  journey  at  great  charges  to  your  loss ;  especially 
at  this  present  time,  when  all  men's  thoughts  are  occupied 
with  war,  and  not  with  the  bagatelles  of  our  profession."  I 
rephed  that  I  had  brought  money  enough  to  take  me  back 
to  Rome  as  I  had  come  to  Paris,  and  that  this  was  cot  the 
proper  return  for  the  pains  I  had  endured  for  him,  and 
that  now  1  began  to  believe  what  Maestro  Antonio  da  San 
Gallo  said  of  him.  When  he  tried  to  turn  the  matter  into 
jest  on  tliis  exposure  of  his  baseness,  I  showed  him  a  letter 
of  exchange  for  five  hundred  crowns  upon  Ricciardo  del 
Bene.  Then  the  rascal  was  ashamed,  and  wanted  to  detain 
me  almost  by  force  ;  but  I  laughed  at  him,  and  took  my 
leave  in  the  company  of  a  painter  whom  I  found  there. 
This  man  was  called  Sguanzella :'  he  too  was  a  Florentine ; 
and  I  went  to  lodge  in  his  house,  with  three  horses  and 
three  servants,  at  so  much  per  week.  He  treated  me  very 
well,  and  was  even  better  paid  by  me  in  return. 

Afterwards  I  sought  audience  of  the  King,  through  the 
introduction  of  his  treasurer,  Messer  Giuliano  Buonaccorti.' 
I  met,  however,  with  considerable  delays,  owing,  as  I  did 
not  then  knovif,  to  the  strenuous  exertions  Rosso  made 
against  my  admission  to  his  Majesty.  When  Messer  Giuliano 
became  aware  of  this,  he  look  me  down  at  once  to  Fontana 
Bilio,*  and  brought  me  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  who 
granted  me  a  whole  hour  of  very  gracious  audience.  Since 
he  was  then  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Lyons,  he 
told  Messer  Giuliano  to  take  me  with  him,  adding  that  on 
the  journey  we  could  discuss  some  works  of  art  his  Majesty 
had  it  m  his  head  to  execute.  Accordingly,  I  followed  the 
court ;  and  on  the  way  I  entered  into  close  relations  with 
tlie  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  had  not  at  that  period 
obtained  the  hat.*  Every  evening  I  used  to  hold  long 
conversations  with  the  Carchnal,  in  the  comse  of  which  liis 
lordship   advised    me    to    remain    at    an    abbey    of    his    in 

'  A  pupil  or  Andrea  del -Satld,  who  wenl  with  him  Id  Fnuieeandseltledth««. 
'  A  Klortntine  mle  menlioned  by  Vaidil. 
"  Koataineblpnn.     Cdlini  always  writes  il  as  abowc. 

*  Ippolilo  d'Eile,  son  of  Alfonso,  Duke  ol'  Fcnaia  -,  Atchlnshop  of  Milan 
Bl  Ibc  JLgE  tif  liflccni  Cardinal  in  1539;  speul  .->    large    pari   of  tiis  life    In 

Fmicc. 
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Lyons,  and  there  to  abide  at  ease  until  the  King  returned 

from  this  campaign,  adding  that  he  was  going  on  to 
Grenoble,  and  that  I  should  enjoy  every  convenience  in 
the  abbey. 

When  we  reached  Lyons  I  was  already  ill,  and  my  lad 
Ascanio  had  taken  a  quartan  fever.  The  French  and  their 
court  were  both  grown  irksome  to  me,  and  I  coimted  the 
hours  till  I  could  find  myself  again  in  Rome.  On  seeiojj 
my  anxiety  to  return  home,  the  Cardinal  gave  me  money 
sufficient  for  making  him  a  silver  bason  and  jug.  So  we 
took  good  horses,  and  set  our  faces  in  the  direction  of 
Rome,  passing  the  Simplon,  and  travelling  for  some  while 
in  the  company  of  certain  Frenchmen ;  Ascanio  troubled 
by  his  quartan,  and  I  by  a  slow  fever  which  I  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  throw  off.  I  had,  moreover,  got  ray 
stomach  out  of  order  to  such  an  extent,  that  for  the  space 
of  four  months,  as  1  verily  believe,  I  hardly  ate  one  whole 
loaf  of  bread  in  the  week ;  and  great  was  my  longing  to 
reach  Italy,  being  desirous  to  die  there  rather  than  in 
France. 

XCIX 

When  we  had  crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Simplon,  we 
came  to  a  river  near  a  place  called  Indevedro.'  It  was 
broad  and  very  deep,  spanned  by  a  long  narrow  bridge 
without  ramparts.  That  morning  a  thick  white  frost  had 
fallen ;  and  when  I  reached  the  bridge,  riding  before  the 
rest,  I  recognised  how  dangerous  it  was,  and  bade  my 
servants  and  young  men  dismount  and  lead  their  horses. 
So  I  got  across  without  accident,  and  rode  on  talking  with 
one  of  the  Frenchmen,  whose  condition  was  that  of  a 
gentleman.  The  other,  who  was  a  scrivener,  lagged  a  little 
way  behind,  jeering  the  French  gentleman  and  me  because 
we  had  been  so  frightened  by  nothing  at  all  as  to  give  our- 
selves the  trouble  of  walking.  1  turned  round,  and  seeing 
him  upon  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  begged  him  to  come 
gently,  since  the  place  was  very  dangerous,  Tlie  fellow, 
true  to  his  French  nature,  cried  out  in  Frencli  tliat  I  was 
a   man    of    poor    spirit,    and    that   there   was  no    danger 


Probably  tlie  Duvcrla  in  ihc  Vklilivedro. 
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whatsoever.  While  he  spoke  these  words  and  urged  his 
horse  forward,  the  animal  suddenly  shpped  over  the  bridge, 
and  fell  with  legs  in  air  close  to  a  huge  rock  there  was 
there.  Now  God  is  very  often  merciful  to  madmen ;  so  the 
two  beasts,  human  and  equicie,  plunged  together  into  a  deep 
wide  pool,  where  both  of  tliem  went  down  below  the 
water.  On  seeing  what  had  happened,  1  set  off  running 
at  full  speed,  scrambled  with  much  diificuUy  on  to  the 
rock,  and  dangling  over  from  it,  seized  the  skirt  of  the 
scrivener's  gown  and  pulled  him  up,  for  he  was  still  sub- 
merged beneath  the  surface.  He  had  drunk  his  bellyful  of 
water,  and  was  within  an  ace  of  being  drowned.  I  then, 
beholding  him  out  of  danger,  congratulated  the  man  upon 
my  having  been  the  means  of  rescuing  bis  life.  The  fellow 
to  this  answered  me  in  French,  that  I  had  done  nothing ; 
the  important  things  to  save  were  liis  writings,  worth 
many  scores  of  crowns  ;  and  these  words  he  seemed  to  say 
in  anger,  dripping  wet  and  spluttering  the  while.  There- 
upon, I  turned  round  to  our  guides,  and  ordered  them  to 
help  the  brute,  adding  that  I  would  see  them  paid.  One  of 
them  with  great  address  and  trouble  set  himself  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  picked  up  all  the  fellow's  writings,  so  that  he  lost 
not  one  of  them  ;  the  other  guide  refused  to  trouble  himself 
by  rendering  any  assistance. 

1  ought  here  to  say  that  we  had  made  a  purse  up, 
and  that  I  performed  the  part  of  paymaster.  So,  when  we 
reached  the  place  I  mentioned,  and  had  dined,  I  drew  some 
coins  from  tlie  common  purse  and  gave  them  to  the  guide 
who  helped  to  draw  him  from  the  water.  Thereupon  the 
fellow  called  out  that  I  might  pay  them  out  of  my  own 
pocket ;  he  had  no  intention  of  giving  the  man  more  than 
what  had  been  agreed  on  for  his  services  as  guide.  Upon 
this  I  retorted  with  insulting  language.  Then  the  other 
guide,  who  had  done  nothing,  came  up  and  demanded  to  be 
rewarded  also.  1  told  him  that  the  one  who  had  borne 
tlie  cross  deserved  the  recompense.  He  cried  out  that  he 
would  presently  show  me  a  cross  which  should  make  me 
repent.  I  replied  that  I  would  hght  a  candle  at  that  cross, 
which  should,  I  hoped,  malce  him  to  be  the  lirst  to  weep 
his  folly.  The  village  we  were  in  iay  on  the  frontier 
between  Venice  and  the  Germans.  So  the  guide  ran  off 
to  bring  the  folk  together,  and  came,  followed  by  a  crowd, 
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witli  a  boar-spe^r  in  his  hand.  Mounted  on  my  good 
steed,  I  lowered  the  barrel  of  my  arquebuse,  and  turning 
to  my  comrades,  cried :  "  At  the  first  shot  I  shall  bring 
that  fellow  down ;  do  you  likewise  your  duty,  for  these  are 
highway  robbers,  who  have  used  this  little  incident  to  con- 
trive our  murder."  The  innkeeper  at  whose  house  we  had 
dined  called  one  of  the  leaders,  an  imposing  old  man,  and 
begged  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disorder,  saying :  "  This  is 
a  most  courageous  young  man  ;  you  may  cut  him  to  pieces, 
but  he  will  certainly  kill  a  lot  of  you,  and  perhaps  will 
escape  your  hands  ^ter  doing  all  the  mischief  he  is  able," 
So  matters  calmed  down :  and  the  old  man,  tlieir  leader, 
said  to  me :  "  Go  in  peace ;  you  would  not  liave  much  to 
boast  of  against  us,  even  if  you  had  a  hundred  men  to  back 
you."  1  recognised  the  truth  of  his  words,  and  had  indeed 
made  up  my  mind  to  die  among  them ;  therefore,  when 
no  further  insults  were  cast  at  me,  I  shook  my  head  and 
exclaimed :  "  I  should  certainly  have  done  my  utmost  to 
prove  I  am  no  statue,  but  a  man  of  flesh  and  spirit." 
Then  we  resumed  our  journey ;  and  that  evening,  at  the 
first  lodging  we  came  to,  settled  our  accounts  together. 
There  I  parted  for  ever  from  that  beast  of  a  Frenchman, 
remaining  on  verj-  friendly  terms  with  the  other,  who  was 
a  gentleman.  Afterwards  I  reached  Ferrara,  with  my  three 
horses  and  no  other  company. 

Having  dismounted,  I  went  to  court  in  order  to  pay  my 
reverence  to  the  Duke,  and  gain  permission  to  depart  next 
morning  for  Loreto.  When  1  had  waited  untd  two  hours 
after  nightfall,  his  Excellency  appeared.  I  kissed  his 
hands ;  he  received  me  with  much  courtesy,  and  ordered 
that  water  should  be  brought  for  me  to  wasli  my  hands 
before  eating.  To  this  compliment  I  made  a  pleasant 
answer :  "  Most  excellent  lord,  it  is  now  more  than  four 
months  iliat  I  have  eaten  only  just  enough  to  keep  life 
together ;  knowing  therefore  that  I  could  not  enjoy  the 
delicacies  of  yom-  royal  table,  1  will  stay  and  talk  with  you 
while  your  Excellency  is  supping ;  in  this  way  we  shall 
both  have  more  pleasure  than  if  I  were  to  sup  with  you." 
Accordingly,  we  entered  into  conversation,  and  prolonged  it  | 
for  the  next  three  hours.  At  that  time  I  took  my  leave,  and 
when  I  got  back  to  the  inn.  found  a  most  excellent  meal 
ready  ;    for  the  Duke  had  sent  mc  the  plates  from  his  own 
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banquet,  together  witli  some  famous  wine.  Having  now 
I  fasted  two  full  hours  beyond  my  usual  hour  for  supping,  I 
'      fell   to  with  hearty  appetite ;    and  this  was  the  first  time 

since  four  months  that  I  felt  the  power  or  will  to  cat. 

h 

f  Leaving  Ferrara  in  the  morning,  I  went  to  Santa  Maria 

at  Loreto ;  and  thence,  having  performed  my  devotions, 
pursued  the  journey  to  Rome.  There  I  found  my  most 
faitliful  Felice,  to  whom  1  abandoned  my  old  shop  with  all 
its  furniture  and  appurtenances,  and  opened  another,  much 
larger  and  roomier,  next  to  Sugberello,  the  perfumer.  I 
thought  for  certain  that  the  great  King  Francis  would  not 
have  remembered  me.  Therefore  I  accepted  commissions 
from  several  noblemen  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  began  the 
bason  and  jug  ordered  by  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara.  I  had 
a  crowd  of  workmen,  and  many  large  aff^rs  on  hand  in 
gold  and  silver. 

Now  the  arrangement  I  had  made  with  that  Perugian 
workman '  was  that  he  should  write  down  all  the  monies 
which  had  been  disbursed  on  his  account,  chiefly  for  clothes 
and  divers  other  sundries  ;  and  these,  together  with  the 
costs  of  travelling,  amoimted  to  about  seventy  crowns.  We 
agreed  that  he  should  discharge  the  debt  by  montlUy  pay- 
ments of  three  crowns  ;  and  this  he  was  well  able  to  do, 
since  he  gained  more  than  eight  through  me.  At  the  end 
of  two  months  the  rascal  decamped  from  my  shop,  leaving 
mc  in  the  lurch  widi  a  mass  of  business  on  my  hands,  and 
saying  that  he  did  not  mean  to  pay  mc  a  farlhing  more. 
I  was  resolved  to  seek  redress,  but  allowed  myself  to  be 
persuaded  to  do  so  by  the  way  of  justice.  At  lirst  I 
thought  of  lopping  off  an  arm  of  his  ;  and  assuredly  I 
should  have  done  so,  if  my  friends  had  not  told  me  that 
it  was  a  mistake,  seeing  1  should  lose  my  money  and 
perhaps  Rome  too  a  second  time,  forasmuch  as  blows 
cannot  be  measured,  and  that  witii  the  agreement  I  held  of 
his  I  could  at  any  moment  have  him  taken  up.     I  listened 

I      to  their  advice,  though  I  should  have  liked  to  conduct  the 


In  his  Xicenfi  Cellini  calls  th«  man  Girolamo  Pucueei. 
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iilTair  more  iree\y.  As  a  matter  of  (act,  I  sued  bim  before 
Uie  auditor  of  the  Camera,  and  gained  my  suit  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  that  decree,  for  which  1  waited  several  months, 
I  had  hiin  thrown  into  prisoa.  At  the  same  time  1  was 
overwhelmed  with  large  commiaaions ;  among  others,  I  had 
to  supply  all  the  ornaments  of  gold  and  jewels  for  the  wife 
of  Signor  Gierolimo  Orsino,  father  of  Signer  Paolo,  who  is 
now  the  son-in-law  of  our  Duke  Cosimo.'  These  things  I 
had  nearly  finished  ;  yet  others  of  the  greatest  consequence 
were  always  coming  in.  I  employed  eight  work-people, 
and  worked  day  and  night  together  with  them,  for  the  sake 
alike  of  honour  and  of  gain. 


a 

V/Tiile   I  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  my  affairs  with 
much  vigour,  there  arrived  a  letter  sent  post-haste   to  me 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 


"Beiivcnuto,  our  dear  friend, — During  these  last  days  Ike 

mosi  Christian  King  here  made  menlion  of  you,  and  said  that 
he  should  like  to  have  you  in  his  service.  Witereto  I  answered 
that  you  had  promised  me,  whenever  I  sent  for  you  to  serve 
his  Majesty,  that  you  would  come  at  once.  His  Majesty  tfien 
answered :  '  /(  is  my  will  that  provision  Jar  his  journey, 
''  according  to  his  merits,  should  be  sent  him ; '  and  immediaUly 

ordered  his  Admiral  to  make  me  out  an  order  for  one  thousand 
golden  crowns  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
Cardinal  de'    Gaddi,  who  was  present    at   this   conversation, 

L  advanced  immediately,  and  told  kis  Majesty  tliatit  was  not 
necessary  to  make  these  dispositions,  seeing  that  he  had  sent 
you  money  enough,  and  that  you  were  already  on  the  journey. 
If  then,  as  I  think  probable,  the  fads  are  quite  contrary  to  those 
assertions  of  Cardinal  Gaddi,  reply  to  me  without  delay  upon 
the  receipt  of  this  letter;  for  I  will  undertake  to  gather  up  the 
fallen  thread,  and  have  the  promised  money  given  you  by  this 
magnanimous  King."      •  \ 

dc' 
Act 


lie  was  Dultc  of  ISrncciano,  father  of  Dukt-  Pnolo,  who  nmriiod  lulicllii 
dc'  Mcdki,  niid  murdered  hei  before  his  second  marciajjo  wiih  Viiiona 
AccaranibuQi.    Sec  my  Xtiiaiiiaiut  m  Italy,  v\A.  vi. 
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Now  let  the  world  tofce  notice,  and  all  the  folk  tliat  dwdl 
on  it,  what  power  mahgnant  stars  witli  adverse  fortune 
exercise  upon  us  human  beings  !  I  had  not  spoken  twice 
in  my  lifetime  to  that  little  simpleton  of  a  Cardinal  de' 
Gaddi  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  he  meant  by  this  bumptious. 
oess  of  his  to  do  me  any  harm,  but  only,  ttirough  light- 
headedness and  senseless  folly,  to  make  it  seem  as  though 
be  also  held  the  affairs  of  artists,  whom  the  King  was 
wanting,  under  his  own  personal  supervision,  just  as  the 
Cardinal  of  Ferrani  did.  But  afterwards  he  was  so  stupid 
as  not  to  tell  nie  anything  at  all  about  the  matter  ;  else- 
wise,  it  is  certain  that  my  wish  to  shield  a  silly  mannikin 
from  reproach,  if  only  for  our  country's  sake,  would  have 
made  me  find  out  some  excuse  to  mend  the  bungling  of 
his  foolish  self.conceit. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  Cardinal  Ferrara's 
letter,  I  answered  that  about  Cardinal  de'  Gaddi  I  knew 
absolutely  nothing,  and  that  even  if  he  had  made  overtures 
of  that  kind  to  me,  I  should  not  have  left  Itily  without 
informing  his  most  reverend  lordship.  1  also  said  that  1 
had  more  to  do  in  Rome  tlian  at  any  previous  time ;  but 
that  if  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  made  sign  of  wanting 
me,  one  word  of  his,  communicated  by  so  great  a  prince 
as  his  moat  reverend  lordship,  would  suffice  to  make  me 
set  off  upon  the  spot,  leaving  all  other  concerns  to  take 
their  chance. 

After  I  had  sent  my  letter,  that  traitor,  the  Perugian 
workman,  devised  a  piece  of  malice  against  me,  which 
succeede<l  at  once,  owing  to  the  avarice  of  Pope  Paolo  da 
Farnese,  but  also  far  more  to  that  of  his  bastard,  who  was 
then  called  Duke  of  Castro.'  The  fellow  in  question  in- 
formed one  of  Signor  Pier  Luigi's  secretaries  that,  having 
been  with  me  as  workman  several  years,  he  was  acquainted 
with  all  my  affairs,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  gave  his 
word  to  Signor  Pier  Luigi  that  I  was  worth  more  than 
eighty  thousand  ducats,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
property  consisted  in  jewels,  which  jewels  belonged  to  the 
Church,  and  that  I  had  stolen  them  in  Ciisfel  Sant'  Agnolo 
during  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  that  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  catch  me  on  the  spot  with  secrecy. 

'  lie  hud  Ixea  iovested  will)  the  DaiAy  of  Cattroin  1537. 
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It  so  happened  that  I  had  been  at  work  one  morning, 
more  than  three  hours  before  daybreak,  upon  the  trousseau 
of  the  bride  I  mentioned ;  then,  while  my  shop  was  being 
opened  and  swept  out,  I  put  my  cape  ou  to  go  abroad  and 
take  the  air.  Directing  my  steps  along  the  Strada  Giulia, 
1  turned  into  Chiavica,  and  at  this  corner  Crespino,  the 
Bargello,  with  all  his  constables,  made  up  to  me,  and  said : 
"You  are  the  Pope's  prisoner."  1  answered:  "Crespino, 
you  have  mistaken  your  man."  "No,"  Sciid  Crespino, 
"  you  are  the  artist  Benvenuto,  and  I  know  you  well,  and 
I  have  to  take  you  to  the  Castle  of  Sanf  Angelo,  where 
lords  go,  and  men  of  accomplishments,  your  peers,"  Upon 
that  four  of  his  under-officers  rushed  on  me,  and  would 
have  seized  by  force  a  dagger  which  I  wore,  and  some 
rings  I  carried  on  my  fiuger ;  but  Crespino  rebuked  thera : 
"  Not  a  man  of  you  shall  touch  him :  it  is  quite  enough 
if  you  perform  your  duty,  and  see  that  he  does  not  escape 
me."  Then  he  came  up,  and  begged  me  with  words  of 
courtesy  to  surrender  my  arms.  Wliile  I  was  engaged  in 
doing  this,  it  crossed  my  mind  that  exactly  on  that  very 
spot  I  had  assassinated  Pompeo.  They  took  me  straight- 
way to  the  castle,  and  locked  me  in  an  upper  chamber  in 
the  keep.  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  smelt  a 
prison  up  to  the  age  I  then  had  of  thirty-seven  yeara. 
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Signor  Pier  Luigi,  tlie  Pope's  son,  li;id  well  considered 
the  large  sum  for  which  1  stood  accused ;  so  he  begged 
the  reversion  of  it  from  his  most  holy  father,  and  asked 
that  he  might  have  the  money  made  out  to  himself. 
The  Pope  granted  this  willingly,  adding  that  he  would 
assist  in  its  recovery.  Consequently,  after  having  kept  me 
eight  whole  days  in  prison,  they  sent  me  up  for  examina* 
tion,  in  order  to  put  an  end  if  possible  to  the  affair.  I 
was  summoned  into  one  of  tlie  great  lialls  of  the  papal 
castle,  a  place  of  much  dignity.  My  examiners  were,  first, 
the  Governor  of  Rome,  called  Messer  Benedetto  Conver- 
sini  of  Pistoja, '   who   afterwards   became  Bishop  of  Jcsi ; 

'  Bishop  of  Farlimpopoli  in  iS37.  and  of  Jon  in  1540. 
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secondly,  the  Procurator- Fiscal,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten ;'  and,  thirdly,  the  judge  in  criminal  cases, 
Messer  Benedetto  da  Cagli.  These  three  men  began  at 
first  to  question  me  in  gentle  terms,  whicli  afterwards 
they  clianged  to  words  of  considei-able  harshness  and 
menace,  apparently  because  I  said  to  them  :  "  My  lords, 
it  is  more  than  half-an-hour  now  since  you  have  been 
pestering  me  with  questions  about  fables  and  sucli  things, 
so  that  one  may  truly  say  you  are  chattering  or  prattling ; 
by  chattering  I  mean  talking  without  reason,  by  prattling 
I  mean  talking  nonsense  :  therefore  I  beg  you  to  tcU  me 
what  it  really  is  you  want  of  me,  and  to  let  me  hear  from 
your  hps  reasonable  speech,  and  not  jabberings  or  non- 
sense." In  reply  to  these  words  of  mine,  the  Governor, 
who  was  a  Pistojan,  could  no  longer  disguise  his  furious 
temper,  and  began  :  "You  talk  very  confidently,  or  rather 
far  too  arrogantly ;  but  let  me  tell  you  that  I  will  bring 
your  pride  down  lower  than  a  spaniel  by  the  words  of 
reason  you  shall  hear  from  me ;  these  will  be  neither 
jabberings  nor  nonsense,  as  you  have  it,  but  shall  form  a 
chain  of  arguments  to  answer  which  you  will  be  forced  to 
tax  the  utmost  ot  your  wits."  Then  he  began  to  speak  as 
follows :  "  We  know  for  certain  that  you  were  in  Rome 
at  the  time  when  this  unliappy  city  was  subject  to  the 
calamity  of  the  sack ;  at  that  time  you  were  in  this  Castle 
of  Sant'  Angel o,  and  were  employed  as  bombardier. 
Now  since  you  are  a  jeweller  and  goldsmith  by  trade, 
Pope  Clement,  being  previously  acquainted  with  you,  and 
having  by  him  no  one  else  of  your  profession,  called  you 
into  his  secret  counsels,  and  made  you  unset  all  the  jewels 
of  his  tiaras,  mitres,  and  rings ;  afterwards,  having  con- 
fidence in  yon,  he  ordered  you  to  sew  them  into  his 
clothes.  While  thus  engaged,  you  sequestered,  unknown 
to  his  HoUness,  a  poi-tion  of  them,  to  the  value  of  eighty 
thousand  crowns.  This  has  been  told  us  by  one  of  your 
workmen,  to  whom  you  disclosed  the  matter  in  your 
braggadocio  way.  Now,  wc  tell  you  frankly  that  you  must 
find  the  jewels,  or  their  value  in  money ;  after  that  wc 
will  release  you." 

'  Benedetto  Vaknli.  • 
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When  I  heard  these  words,  I  could  not  hold  from  burst- 
ing into  a  great  roar  of  laugliter ;  then,  having  laughed  a 
while,  I  said :  "  Thanks  be  to  God  tliat  on  this  first  occa- 
sion, when  it  has  pleased  His  Divine  Majesty  to  imprison 
me,  I  should  not  be  imprisoned  for  some  folly,  as  the  wont 
is  usually  with  young  men.  If  what  you  say  were  the 
truth,  I  run  no  risk  of  having  to  submit  to  corporal  punish- 
ment, since  the  authority  of  the  law  was  suspended  diiring 
that  season.  Indeed,  I  could  excuse  myself  by  saying 
that,  Uke  a  faitliful  servant,  I  had  kept  back  treasure  to 
that  amount  for  the  sacred  and  holy  Apostolic  Church, 
waiting  till  I  could  restore  it  to  a  good  Pope,  or  else  to 
those  who  might  require  it  of  me ;  as,  for  instance,  you 
might,  if  this  were  verily  the  case."  When  I  had  spoken 
so  far,  tlie  furious  Governor  would  not  let  me  conclude  my 
argument,  but  exclaimed  in  a  burst  of  rage :  "  Interpret 
the  affair  as  yoii  like  best,  Benvenuto ;  it  is  enough  for  us 
to  have  found  the  property  which  we  had  lost ;  be  quick 
about  it,  if  you  do  not  want  us  to  use  other  measures  than 
words."  Then  they  began  to  rise  and  leave  the  chamber ; 
but  I  stopped  them,  crying  out :  "  My  lords,  my  examinatJoa 
is  not  over ;  bring  that  to  an  end,  and  go  then  where  you 
choose,"  Tliey  resumed  their  seats  in  a  very  angry  temper, 
making  as  though  they  did  not  mean  to  listen  to  a  word  I 
said,  and  at  the  same  time  half  reheved,'  as  though  they 
had  discovered  all  they  wanted  to  know.  I  then  began 
my  speech,  to  this  effect:  "You  are  to  know,  my  lords, 
that  it  is  now  some  twenty  years  since  I  lirst  came  to 
Rome,  and  I  have  never  been  sent  to  prison  here  or  else- 
where." On  this  that  catchpoll  of  a  Governor  called  out : 
"And  yet  you  have  killed  men  enough  here!"  I  replied: 
"  It  is  you  that  say  it,  and  not  I ;  but  if  some  one  came  to 
kill  you,  priest  as  you  are,  you  would  defend  yoiu^elf,  and 
if  you  killed  him,  the  sanctity  of  law  would  hold  you  justi- 
fied. Therefore  let  me  continue  my  defence,  if  you  wish 
to  report  the  case  to  the  Pope,  and  to  judge  me  fairly. 
Once  more  1  tell  you  that  I  have  been  a  sojourner  in  this 
marvellous  city  Rome  for  nigli   on  twenty  years,  and  here 

'  Salleuali.     It  may  mean  Mf-riunfram  IhHr  stall. 
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I  have  exercised  my  art  in  matters  of  vast  importance, 
Knowing  that  this  is  tlie  seat  of  Christ,  I  entertainiid  the 
reasonable  belief  that  when  some  temporal  prince  sought  to 
inflict  OR  me  a  mortal  injury,  I  might  have  recourse  to  this 
holy  chair  and  to  this  Vicar  of  Christ,  in  coniidence  that 
he  would  surely  uphold  my  cause.  Ah  me  I  whither  am  I 
now  to  go  ?  What  prince  is  there  who  will  protect  me 
from  this  infamous  assassination?  Was  it  not  your  busi- 
ness, before  you  took  rae  up,  to  find  out  what  1  had  done 
with  those  eighty  thousand  ducats?  Was  it  not  your  duty 
to  inspect  the  record  of  the  jewels,  which  have  been  care- 
fully inscribed  by  this  Apostohc  Camera  through  the  last 
five  hundred  years  ?  If  you  had  discovered  anything 
missing  on  that  record,  then  you  ought  to  have  seized  all 
my  books  together  with  myself.  1  tell  you  for  a  certainty 
that  the  registers,  on  which  are  written  all  tlie  jewels  of 
the  Pope  and  the  regalia,  must  be  perfectly  in  order  ;  you 
will  not  find  tliere  missing  a  single  article  of  value  which 
belonged  to  Pope  Clement  that  has  not  been  minutely 
noted.  The  one  thing  of  the  kind  which  occurs  to  me  is 
this :  When  that  poor  man  Pope  Clement  wanted  to  make 
terras  with  those  thieves  of  die  Imperial  army,  who  had 
robbed  Rome  and  insulted  the  CJiurch,  a  certain  Cesarc 
Iscatinaro,  if  I  rightly  remember  his  name,  came  to 
negotiate  with  him  ; '  and  having  nearly  concluded  the 
agreement,  the  Pope  in  his  extremity,  to  show  the  man 
some  mark  of  favour,  let  fall  a  diamond  from  his  finger, 
which  was  wortli  about  four  thousand  crowns,  and  when 
Iscatinaro  stooped  to  pick  tt  up,  the  Pope  told  him  to  keep 
it  for  his  sake.  1  was  present  at  these  transactions :  and 
if  tlie  diamond  of  which  1  speak  be  missing,  1  have  told 
you  where  it  went ;  but  1  have  the  firmest  conviction  that 
yoa  will  find  even  this  noted  upon  the  register.  After 
this  you  may  blush  at  your  leisure  for  having  done  such 
cruel  injustice  to  a  man  like  me,  who  has  perfonned  so 
many  honourable  services  for  the  apostolic  chair.  1  would 
have  you  to  know  that,  but  for  me,  the  morning  when  tlie 
Imperial  troops  entered  the  Borgo,  they  would  without  let 

'  Gio.  Bortolcminvo  ii  Cadinitr.t.  RalTaello  do  Montelupo,  in  liis  Auto- 
liiogiaphy.  calU  him  Cnllinnro.  and  rclntcs  how  "when  he  titme  on«  day  into 
;ht  caiilc  10  ncgoiinto  a  Irmly,  he  wns  wounded  in  ihe  arm  by  one  of  our 
at(tuel;uili;rs."    This  confiims  whol  ffjUuw?  above. 
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or  bindrancc  have  forced  their  way  into  the  c^tle.  It  was 
I  who,  unrewarded  for  this  act,  betook  myself  with  vig^iur 
to  the  guns  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  cannoneers 
and  soldiers  of  the  ordnance.  I  put  spirit  into  my  comrade 
Raffaelio  da  Montelupo,  the  sculptor,  who  had  also  left  his 
post  and  hid  himself  all  frightened  in  a  corner,  without 
stirring  foot  or  finger ;  1  woke  his  courage  up,  and  he  and 
I  alone  together  slew  so  m;my  of  the  enemies  that  the 
soldiers  took  another  road.  I  it  was  who  shot  at  Iscatinaro 
when  I  saw  him  talking  to  Pope  Clement  without  the 
slightest  mark  of  reverence,  nay,  with  the  most  revolting 
u.nsolence,  like  the  Lutheran  and  infidel  he  was.  Pope 
Clement  upon  this  had  the  castle  searched  to  find  and 
hang  the  man  who  did  it,  I  it  was  who  wounded  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  the  head  down  there  below  tlie 
trenches  of  the  castle.  Then,  too,  how  many  ornaments 
of  silver,  gold,  and  jewels,  how  many  models  and  coins, 
so  beautiful  and  so  esteemed,  have  1  not  made  for  Holy 
Church  I  Is  this  then  the  presumptuous  priestly  recom- 
pense you  give  a  man  who  has  served  and  loved  you  with 
such  loyalty,  with  such  mastery  of  art  ?  Oh,  go  and 
report  the  whole  that  I  have  spoken  to  the  Pope ;  go  and 
tell  him  that  his  jewels  are  all  in  his  possession  ;  that  I 
never  received  from  the  Church  anything  but  wounds  and 
stonings  at  thai  epoch  of  the  sack ;  that  1  never  reckoned 
upon  any  gain  beyond  some  sniall  remuneration  from  Pope 
Paolo,  which  he  had  promised  me.  Now  at  last  1  know 
what  to  think  of  his  Holiness  and  you  his  Ministers." 

While  I  was  delivering  this  speech,  they  sat  and  listened 
in  astonishment.  Then  exchanging  glances  one  with  tlie 
other,  and  making  signs  of  much  surprise,  they  left  mc. 
All  three  went  together  to  report  what  I  had  spoken  to 
t!ie  Pope.  The  Pope  felt  some  shame,  and  gave  orders 
til  at  all  the  records  of  the  jewels  should  be  diligently 
searched.  When  they  had  ascertained  that  none  wwe 
missing,  they  left  me  in  the  castle  without  saying  a  word 
more  about  it,  Signor  Pier  Luigi  felt  also  that  he  had 
acted  ill ;  and  to  end  the  affair,  they  set  about  to  contrive 
my  death. 
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During  the  agitatioas  of  this  time  which  I  have  just 
related,  ICing  Francis  received  news  of  how  the  Pope  was 
keeping  me  in  prison,  and  with  what  injustice.  He  had 
sent  a  certain  gentleman  of  his,  named  Monsignor  di  Moduc, 
as  his  ambassador  to  Rome ;'  to  him  tlierefore  he  now 
wrote,  claiming  me  from  the  Pope  as  the  man  of  his 
Majesty.  The  Pope  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  sense 
and  ability,  but  in  this  affair  of  mine  he  behaved  weakly 
and  uninteUigently ;  for  he  made  answer  to  the  King's 
envoy  that  his  Majesty  need  pay  me  no  attention,  since  I 
was  a  fellow  who  gave  much  trouble  by  fighting ;  therefore 
he  advised  his  Majesty  to  leave  me  alone,  adding  that  he 
kept  me  In  prison  for  homicides  and  other  devilries  which 
I  had  played.  To  this  the  King  sent  answer  that  justice 
in  his  realm  was  excellently  maintained ;  for  even  as  his 
Majesty  was  wont  to  shower  rewards  and  favours  upon 
men  of  parts  and  virtue,  so  did  he  ever  chastise  the  trouble- 
some. His  Hohness  had  let  me  go,  not  caring  for  the 
service  of  the  said  Benvenuto,  and  the  King,  when  he  saw 
him  in  his  realm,  most  willingly  adopted  him ;  therefore 
he  now  asked  for  him  in  the  quality  of  his  own  man. 
Such  a  demand  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  honourable 
marks  of  favour  which  a  man  of  my  sort  could  desire ;  yet 
it  proved  the  source  of  infinite  annoyance  and  hurt  to  me. 
The  Pope  was  roused  to  such  fury  by  the  jealous  fear  he 
bad  lest  I  should  go  and  tell  the  whole  world  how  in- 
famously I  had  been  treated,  that  he  kept  revolving  ways 
in  which  I  might  be  put  to  death  without  injury  to  his 
own  credit. 

The  castellan  of  Sant'  Angelo  was  one  of  our  Florentines, 
called  Messer  Giorgio,  a  knight  of  the  Llgohni  family.' 
This  worthy  man  showed  me  the  greatest  courtesy,  and 
let  me  go  free  about  the  castle  on  parole.  He  was  well 
aware   how   gready    1    htid    been    wronged ;   and  when   I 

'  Jean  de  MimLlut,  brother  of  (lie  celebraled  Mnrshal,  Bishop  of  Valence, 
a  bi/aiC  of  Margartl  of  Navsiic,  and,  like  het.  a  pioiector  of  ihe  Huguenuts. 
He  negolislefl  tlic  einciiini  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  Ihe  throne  of  Poland. 

■  It »  ooiy  knuwo  of  this  mxa  that  he  was  a  Knight  of  Jerusalem,  acid  had 
be«n  Comniendatote  of  Pmto  in  151 1. 
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wanted  to  give  security  for  leave  to  walk  about  the  castle, 
he  replied  that  though  he  could  not  take  that,  seeing  the 
Pope  set  too  much  importance  upon  my  affair,  yet  he 
would  frankly  trust  my  word,  because  he  was  informed  by 
every  one  what  a  worthy  man  I  was.  So  I  passed  my 
parole,  and  he  granted  me  conveniences  for  working  at  my 
trade.  I  then,  reflecting  that  the  Pope's  anger  against  me 
must  subside,  as  well  because  o£  my  innocence  as  because 
of  the  favour  shown  me  by  the  King,  kept  my  ^op  In 
Rome  open,  while  Ascanlo,  my  prentice,  came  to  the  casde 
and  brought  me  things  to  work  at.  I  could  not  indeed  do 
much,  feeling  myself  imprisoned  so  unjustly ;  yet  I  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  bore  my  adverse  fortune  with  as 
light  a  heart  as  1  was  able. 

I  had  secured  the  attachment  of  all  the  guards  and 
many  soldiers  of  the  castle.  Now  the'Pope  used  to  come 
at  times  to  sup  there,  and  on  those  occasions  no  watch  was 
kept,  but  the  place  stood  open  like  an  ordinary  palace. 
Consequently,  while  the  Pope  was  there,  the  prisoners  used 
to  be  shut  up  with  great  precautions ;  none  such,  however, 
were  talten  with  me,  who  had  the  license  to  go  where  I 
liked,  even  at  those  times,  about  its  precincts.  Often  then 
those  soldiers  told  me  that  I  ought  to  escape,  and  that  they 
would  aid  and  abet  me,  knowing  as  they  did  how  gready 
I  had  been  wronged.  I  answered  that  I  had  given  my 
parole  to  the  castellan,  who  was  such  a  worthy  man,  and 
had  done  me  such  kind  offices.  One  very  brave  and 
clever  soldier  used  to  say  to  me :  "  My  Benvenuto,  you 
must  know  that  a  prisoner  is  not  obhged,  and  cannot  be 
obhged,  to  keep  faith,  any  more  than  aught  else  which 
befits  a  free  man.  Do  what  I  tell  you  ;  escape  from  that 
rascal  of  a  Pope  and  that  bastard  bis  son,  for  both  are 
bent  on  having  your  life  by  villainy."  I  had,  however. 
made  my  mind  up  rather  to  lose  my  life  than  to  break  the 
promise  I  had  given  that  good  man  the  castellan.  So  I 
bore  the  extreme  discomforts  of  my  situation,  and  had  for 
companion  of  misery  a  friar  of  the  Palavisina  house,  who 
was  a  very  famous  preacher.' 

'  Cellini  means  Pallavieini.  Nolhing  seems  to  be  known  aboui  him,  weepl 
that  hit  impnsanment  k  mealloncd  in  b  lclt«r  of  Caro'i  ludvi  dale  1540. 
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This  man  had  been  arrested  as  a  Lutheran.  He  was  an 
excellent  companion  ;  but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
religion,  I  found  him  the  biggest  scoundrel  in  the  world, 
to  whom  all  kinds  of  vices  were  acceptable.  His  fine  in- 
tellectual qualities  won  my  admiration  ;  but  I  hated  his 
dirty  vices,  and  frankly  taxed  him  with  them.  This  friar 
kept  perpetually  remi;iding  me  that  I  was  in  no  wise  bomid 
to  observe  faith  with  the  castellan,  since  I  had  become  a 
prisoner.  I  replied  to  these  arguments  that  he  might  be 
speaking  the  trutli  as  a  friar,  but  that  as  a  man  be  spoke 
the  contrary  ;  for  every  one  who  called  himself  a  man,  and 
not  ta.  monlc,  was  bound  to  keep  his  word  under  all  circum- 
stances in  which  he  chanced  to  be.  I  therefore,  being  a 
man,  and  not  a  monk,  was  not  going  to  break  the  simple 
and  loyal  word  which  I  had  given.  Seeing  then  that  he 
could  not  sap  my  honour  by  tlie  subtle  and  ingenious 
sophistries  he  so  eloquently  developed,  the  friar  hit  upon 
another  way  of  tempting  me.  He  allowed  some  days  to 
pass,  during  wliich  he  read  me  the  sermons  of  Fra  Jerolimo 
Savonarola  ;  and  these  he  expounded  with  such  lucidity 
and  learning  that  his  comment  was  even  finer  than  the  text, 
I  remained  in  ecstasies  of  admiration  ;  and  there  was 
notliing  in  the  world  1  would  not  have  done  for  him, 
except,  as  1  have  said,  to  break  my  promised  word.  When 
he  saw  the  effect  his  talents  had  produced  upon  my  mind, 
he  thought  of  yet  another  method.  Cautiously  Jie  l>egan  to 
ask  what  means  I  should  have  taken,  supposing  my  jailors 
had  locked  me  up,  in  order  to  set  the  dungeon  doors  open 
and  effect  my  fhght.  I  then,  who  wanted  to  display  the 
stiarpness  of  my  own  wits  to  so  ingenious  a  man,  icplied 
that  1  was  quite  sure  of  being  able  to  open  tlie  moat  baffling 
locks  and  bars,  far  more  those  of  our  prison,  to  do  which 
would  be  the  same  to  me  as  eating  a  bit  of  new  cheese. 
In  order  then  to  gain  my  secret,  the  friar  now  made  hght 
of  these  assertions,  averring  that  persons  who  have  gained 
some  credit  by  their  abilities,  are  wont  to  talk  big  of  things 
which,  if  they  had  to  put  their  boasts  in  action,  would 
speedily  discredit  them,  and  much  to  their  dishonour.  Him- 
self had  heard  me  speak  so  far  from  the  truth,  that  he  was 
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H        inclined  to  think  I  slioiild,  when  pushed  to  proof,  end  in  a 
I        dishonourable  failure.     Upon   this,  feeling  oiyscU  stung  to 
I        the  quick  by  that  devil  of  a  friar,  I  responded  that  I  always 
I        made  a  practice  of  promising  in  words  less  than   I  could 
I        perform  in  deeds  ;  what  I  had  said  about  the  keys  was  the 
W        merest  triiie ;  in  a  few  words  I  could  make  him  understand 
that  the  matter  was  as  I  had  told  it ;   then,  all  too  heed- 
lessly, 1  demonstrated  the  facility  with  which  ray  assertions 
could  be  carried  into  act     He  affected  to  pay  httle  atten- 

■  Hon  ;  but  all  the  same  he  learned  my  lesson  well  by  heart 

■  with  keen  intelligence. 

I  As  I  have  said  above,  the  worthy  castellan  let  me  roam 

W        at  pleasure  over  the  whole  fortress.     Not  even  at  night  did 

he  lock  me  in,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  other  prisoners. 
Moreover,  he  allowed  me  to  employ  myself  as  I  Uked  best, 
with  gold  or  silver  or  with  wax  according  to  my  whim. 
So  then  I  laboured  several  w^eets  at  the  tjason  ordered  by 
Cardinal  Ferrara,  but  the  irksomenesa  of  my  imprisonment 
bred  in  me  a  disgust  for  such  employment,  and  I  took  to 
modelling  in  wax  some  little  figures  of  my  fancy,  for  mere 
recreation.  Of  the  wax  which  I  used,  the  friar  stole  a 
piece  ;  and  with  this  he  proceeded  to  get  false  keys  made, 
upon  the  method  I  had  heedlessly  revealed  to  him.  He 
had  chosen  for  his  accompUce  a  registrar  named  Luigi,  a 
Paduan,  who  was  in  the  castellan's  service.  When  the 
keys  were  ordered,  the  locksmith  revealed  their  plot  ;  and 

I  the  castellan,  who  came  at  times  to  see  me  in  my  chamber, 
noticing  the  was  which  1  was  using,  recognised  it  at  once 
and  exclaimed  :  "  It  is  true  that  this  poor  fellow  Benvenuto 
has  suffered  a  most  grievous  wrong  ;  yet  he  ought  not  to 
have  dealt  thus  with  me,  for  1  have  ever  strained  my  sense 
of  right  to  show  him  kindness.  Now  I  shall  keep  him 
straitly  under  lock  and  key,  and  shall  take  good  care  to  do 
him  no  more  service."  Accordingly,  he  had  me  shut  up 
with  disagreeable  circumstances,  among  the  worst  of  which 
were  the  words  flung  at  me  by  some  of  his  devoted  servants, 
who  were  indeed  extremely  fond  of  me,  but  now,  on  this 
occasion,  cast  in  my  teeth  all  the  kind  offices  the  castellan 
had  done  me  ;  tliey  came,  in  fact,  to  calling  me  ungrateful, 
light,  and  disloyal.  One  of  them  in  particular  uset!  those 
injurious  terms  more  insolently  than  was  decent  ;  where 
upon  I.  being  convinced  of  my  innocence,  retorted   hotly 
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that  I  had  never  broken  faitli,  and  would  maintain  Uiese 
words  at  the  peril  of  my  liie,  and  that  if  he  or  any  of  his 
fellows  abused  me  so  unjustly,  I  would  fling  the  he  back  in 
his  tliroat.  The  man,  intolerant  of  my  rebuke,  rushed  to 
the  castellan's  room,  and  brought  me  the  was  with  the 
model  of  the  keys.  No  sooner  had  I  seen  the  wax  than  I 
told  him  that  both  he  and  I  were  in  the  right ;  but  I  begged 
him  to  procure  for  me  an  audience  with  the  castellan,  for  I 
meant  to  explain  frankly  how  the  matter  stood,  which  was 
of  far  more  consequence  than  they  imagined.  The  castellan 
sent  for  me  at  once,  and  1  told  him  the  whole  course  of 
events.  This  made  him  arrest  the  friar,  who  betrayed  the 
regishTir,  and  the  latter  ran  a  risk  of  being  hanged,  How- 
ever, the  castellan  hushed  the  affair  up,  altliougU  it  had 
reached  the  Pope's  ears  ;  he  saved  his  registrar  from  the 
gallows,  and  gave  me  the  same  freedom  as  I  had  before. 


cv: 

Wlien  1  saw  how  rigorously  this  affair  was  prosecuted,  1 
began  to  tliink  of  my  own  concerns,  and  said  :  "  Supposing 
another  of  these  storms  sliould  rise,  and  the  man  should 
lose  confidence  in  me,  I  should  then  be  under  no  obligation 
to  him,  and  might  wish  to  use  my  wits  a  little,  whicli  would 
certainly  work  their  end  better  than  those  of  that  rascally 
friar."  So  1  began  to  have  new  sheets  of  a  coarse  fabric 
brought  me,  and  did  not  send  the  dirty  ones  away.  When 
my  servants  asked  for  tliem,  I  bade  them  hold  their 
tongues,  saying  1  had  ^ven  the  sheets  to  some  of  those 
poor  soldiers ;  and  if  the  matter  came  to  knowledge,  the 
wretched  fellows  ran  risk  of  the  galleys.  This  made  my 
young  men  and  attendants,  especially  Felice,  keep  the  secret 
of  the  sheets  in  all  loyalty.  I  meanwhile  set  myself  to 
emptying  a  straw  mattress,  the  stuffing  of  which  I  burned, 
having  a  chimney  in  my  prison.  Out  of  the  sheets  I  cut 
strips,  Uie  third  of  a  cubit  in  brcadtli ;  and  when  1  had 
made  enough  in  my  opinion  lo  clear  the  great  height  of 
the  ceutml  keep  of  Sant'  Agnolo,  I  told  my  servants  that  1 
had  given  away  what  I  wanted ;  they  must  now  bring  mc 
Dlhere  of  a  liner  fabric,  and  1  would  always  send  back  the 
dirty  ones.    This  affair  was  presently  forgotten. 
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Now  my  workpeople  and  serving-men  were  obliged  to 
close  my  shop  at  the  order  of  the  Cardinals  Santi  Quattro' 
and  Comaro,  who  told  me  openly  that  the  Pope  would  not 
hear  of  setting  me  at  large,  and  that  the  great  favours 
shown  ine  by  Iving  Francis  had  done  far  more  harm  than 
good.  It  seems  that  tlie  last  words  spoken  from  the  King 
by  Monsignor  di  Morluc  had  been  to  this  effect,  namely, 
that  the  Pope  ought  to  hand  me  over  to  the  ordinary  judges 
of  the  court ;  if  I  had  done  wrong,  he  could  chastise  me ; 
but  otherwise,  it  was  but  reason  tliat  he  should  set  me  at 
liberty.  This  message  so  irritated  the  Pope  that  he  made 
his  mind  up  to  keep  me  a  prisoner  for  life.  At  the  same 
time,  the  castellan  most  certiinly  did  his  utmost  to  assist  me. 

When  my  enemies  perceived  that  my  shop  was  closed,  they 
lost  no  opportunity  of  taunting  and  reviling  those  servants 
and  friends  of  mine  who  came  to  visit  me  in  prison.  It 
happened  on  one  occasion  that  Ascanio,  who  came  twice  a 
day  to  visit  me,  asked  to  have  a  jacket  cut  out  for  him  from 
a  blue  silk  vest  of  mine  I  never  used,  I  had  only  worn  it 
once,  on  the  occasion  when  I  walked  in  procession.  I  re- 
phed  that  these  were  not  the  times  nor  was  I  in  the  place 
to  wear  such  clothes.  The  young  man  took  my  refusal  of 
this  miserable  vest  so  ill  that  he  told  me  he  wanted  to  go 
home  to  Tagliacozzo,  All  In  a  rage,  1  answered  that  be 
could  not  please  me  better  than  by  taking  himself  off;  and 
he  swore  with  passion  that  he  would  never  show  his  face 
to  me  again.  When  these  words  passed  between  us,  we 
were  waUdng  round  the  keep  of  the  castle.  It  happened 
that  the  castellan  was  also  taking  the  air  there ;  bo  just 
when  we  met  his  lordship  Ascanio  said  :  "  I  am  going  away ; 
farewell  for  ever  !  "  I  added  :  "  For  ever,  is  my  wish  too ; 
and  thus  in  sooth  shall  it  be.  I  shall  tell  the  sentinels  not 
to  let  you  pass  again  I"  Then,  turning  to  tlie  castellan,  I 
begged  him  witli  all  my  heart  to  order  the  guards  to  keep 
Ascanio  out,  adding  :  "  This  little  peasant  comes  here  to,  add 
to  my  great  trouble  ;  1  entreat  you,  therefore,  my  lord,  not  to 
let  him  enter  any  more,"  The  castellan  was  much  grieved, 
because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  lad  of  marvellous  talents ;  he 
was,  moreover,  so  fair  of  person  that  every  one  who  once  act] 
eyes  on  him  seemed  bound  to  love  him  beyond  measure. 
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The  boy  went  away  weeping.  That  day  he  bad  with 
him  a  small  scimitar,  which  it  was  at  times  his  wont  to 
carry  hidden  beneath  his  clothes.  Leaving  tlie  castle  then, 
and  having  his  face  wet  with  teai^s,  he  chanced  to  meet  two 
of  my  chief  enemies,  Jeroaimo  the  Perugian,'  and  a  certain 
Michele,  goldsmiths  botli  of  ttiem.  Michele,  being  Jero- 
nimo's  friend  and  Ascanio's  enemy,  called  ont :  "What  is 
Ascanio  crying  for  ?  Perhaps  his  father  is  dead ;  I  mean 
that  father  in  the  castle  I "  Ascanio  answered  on  the  instant : 
"  He  is  ahve,  but  you  shall  die  this  minute."  Then,  raising 
his  hand,  he  struck  two  blows  wilh  the  scimitar,  both  at 
the  fellow's  head ;  the  lirst  felled  him  to  earth,  the  second 
lopped  three  fingers  off  his  right  hand,  though  it  was  aimed 
at  his  head.  He  lay  there  Hlce  a  dead  man.  The  matter 
was  at  once  reported  to  the  Pope,  who  cried  in  a  great 
fury:  "Since  the  King  wants  him  to  be  tried,  go  and  give 
him  three  days  to  prepare  his  defence ! "  So  they  came,  and 
executed  the  commission  which  the  Pope  had  given  them. 

The  excellent  cistellan  went  off  upon  the  spot  to  his 
Holiness,  and  informed  him  that  I  was  no  accomplice  in 
the  matter,  and  that  I  had  sent  Ascanio  about  his  business. 
So  ably  did  he  plead  my  cause  that  he  saved  my  life  from 
this  impending  tempest.  Ascanio  meanwhile  escaped  to 
TagliacozEo,  to  his  home  there,  whence  he  wrote  begging  a 
tliousand  times  my  pardon,  and  acknowledging  his  wrong 
in  adding  troubles  to  my  grave  disaster ;  but  protesting 
that  if  through  God's  grace  I  came  out  from  the  prison,  he 
meant  never  to  abandon  me.  I  let  him  understand  that  he 
must  mind  his  art,  and  that  if  God  set  me  at  large  again  1 
would  certainly  recall  him. 


CVII 

The  castellan  was  subject  to  a  certain  sickness,  which 
came  upon  him  every  year  and  deprived  him  of  his  wits. 
The  sign  of  its  approach  was  tliat  he  kept  continually  talk- 
ing, or  rather  jabbering,  to  no  purpose.  These  humours 
took  a  different  shape  each  year ;  one  time  he  thought  he 
was  an  oil-jar  ;   another  time  he  thought  he  was  a  frog,  and 
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hopped  about  as  frogs  do ;  another  lime  he  tliouyht  he  was 
dead,  and  then  they  had  to  bury  him ;  not  a  year  passed 
but  he  got  Bome  such  hypochondriac  notions  into  bis  head. 
At  tliis  season  he  imagined  that  he  was  a  bat,  and  when 
he  went  abroad  to  take  the  air,  he  used  to  scream  like  bats 
in  a  high  thin  tone  ;  and  then  he  would  flap  his  hands  and 
body  as  though  he  were  about  to  fly,  Tlie  doctors,  when 
they  saw  the  fit  was  coming  on  him,  and  his  old  servants, 
gave  him  all  the  distractions  they  could  think  of;  and 
since  they  had  noticed  that  he  derived  much  pleasure  from 
my  conversation,  they  were  always  fetching  me  to  keep  him 
company.  At  times  the  poor  man  detained  me  tor  four  or 
five  striclten  hours  without  ever  lelting  me  cease  talking. 
He  used  to  keep  me  at  his  table,  eating  opposite  to  him, 
and  never  stopped  chathng  and  making  me  chat ;  but 
during  those  discourses  I  contrived  to  make  a  good  meaL 
He,  poor  man,  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep ;  so  that  at  last 
he  wore  me  out.  I  was  at  the  end  of  my  strength  ;  and 
sometimes  when  I  looked  at  him,  I  noticed  that  his  eye- 
balls were  rolling  in  a  frightful  manner,  one  looking  one 
way  and  the  other  in  another. 

He  took  it  into  his  head  to  ask  me  whether  I  had  ever 
had  a  fancy  to  fly.  I  answered  that  it  had  always  been 
my  ambition  to  do  those  things  which  offer  the  greatest 
difficulties  to  men,  and  that  I  had  done  them  ;  as  to  flying, 
tiic  God  of  Nature  had  gifted  me  with  a  body  well  suited 
for  running  and  leaping  far  beyond  the  common  average, 
and  that  with  tlie  talents  I  possessed  for  manual  art  I  felt 
sure  I  had  the  courage  to  try  flying.  He  then  inquired 
wliat  methods  I  should  use  ;  to  which  1  answered  that, 
taking  into  consideration  all  flying  creatures,  and  wishing 
to  imitate  by  art  what  they  derived  from  nature,  none  was 
so  apt  a  model  as  the  bat.  No  sooner  had  the  poor  man 
heard  the  name  bat,  which  recalled  the  humour  he  was 
suffering  under,  than  he  cried  out  at  the  top  ol  his  voice ; 
"  He  says  true — he  says  true  ;  the  bat's  the  thing — the  baf  s 
the  thing ! "  Then  he  turned  to  me  and  said :  "  Benvcnulo, 
if  one  gave  you  the  opportunity,  should  you  have  the  heart 
to  fly?"  I  said  that  if  he  would  set  me  at  hberly,  I  felt 
quite  up  to  flying  down  to  Prati,  after  making  mj-sclf  a 
pair  of  wings  out  of  waxed  linen.  Thereupon  he  rephcd : 
"  I  too  should  be   prepared  to  take  flight ;   but  since   the 
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Pope  has  bidden  me  guard  you  as  thougli  you  were  his 
own  eyes,  and  1  know  you  a  clever  devil  who  would 
certainly  escape,  I  shall  now  have  you  locked  up  with  a 
hundred  keys  in  order  to  prevent  you  slipping  through 
my  fingers,"  1  then  began  to  implore  him,  and  remind 
him  that  I  might  have  Hed,  but  that  on  account  of  the 
word  which  I  had  given  him  1  would  never  have  betrayed 
his  trust :  therefore  I  begged  him  for  the  love  of  God,  and 
by  the  kindness  he  had  always  shown  me,  not  to  add 
greater  evils  to  tlie  misery  of  my  present  situation.  While 
1  w;is  pouring  out  these  entreaties,  he  gave  strict  orders  to 
have  me  bound  and  taken  and  locked  up  in  prison.  On 
seeing  that  it  could  not  be  helped,  I  told  him  before  all 
his  servants :  "  Lock  me  well  up,  and  keep  good  watch  on 
me ;  for  I  shall  certainly  contrive  to  escape."  So  they 
took  and  coniincd  me  with  the  utmost  care. 


CVIII 

I  then  began  to  dehberate  upon  the  best  way  of  making 
my  escape.  No  sooner  had  I  been  locked  in,  than  1  went 
about  exploring  my  prison  ;  and  when  I  thought  I  had  dis- 
covered how  to  get  out  of  it,  I  pondered  the  means  of 
descending  from  the  lofty  keep,  for  so  the  great  round 
central  tower  is  called.  I  took  those  new  sheets  of  mine, 
which,  as  I  have  said  already,  I  had  cut  in  stiips  and 
sewn  together;  then  I  reckoned  up  the  quantity  which 
would  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  Having  made  this 
estimate  and  put  all  things  m  order,  I  looked  out  a  pair 
of  pincers  which  1  had  abstracted  from  a  Savoyard 
lielonging  to  the  guard  of  the  castle.  This  man  super- 
intended the  casks  and  dslcms ;  he  also  amused  himself 
with  carpentering.  Now  he  possessed  several  pairs  of 
pincers,  among  which  was  one  both  big  and  heavy.  1  then, 
thinking  it  would  suit  my  purpose,  took  it  and  hid  it  in 
my  straw  mattress,  TJie  time  had  now  come  for  me  to 
use  it ;  80  I  began  to  try  the  nails  which  kept  the  hinges 
of   my  door   in    place,'    The    door  was   double,   and   the 

*  Tlic  (loot  svonis  lo  Lni*e  been  huni;  upon  hin^s  u-itli  plnlvs  nniliMl  into 
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clinching  of  the  nails  could  not  be  seen ;  so  that  when  I 
attempted  to  draw  one  out,  1  met  with  the  greatest 
trouble;  in  tlie  end,  however,  I  succeeded.  When  I  had 
drawn  the  iirst  nail,  I  bethought  me  how  to  prevent  its 
being  noticed.  For  this  purpose  I  mixed  some  rust,  which 
I  had  scraped  from  old  iron,  with  a  httle  wax,  obtaining 
exactly  the  same  colour  as  the  heads  of  the  long  nails 
which  I  had  extracted.  Then  I  set  myself  to  coon- 
terfeit  these  heads  and  place  them  on  the  holdfasts ;  for 
each  nail  1  extracted  I  made  a  counterfeit  in  wax.  I  left 
the  binges  attached  to  their  door-posts  at  top  and  bottom 
by  means  of  some  of  the  same  nails  that  I  had  drawn  ; 
but  I  took  care  to  cut  these  and  replace  them  lightly,  so 
that  they  only  just  supported  the  irons  of  the  hinges. 

All  this  I  performed  with  tlie  greatest  difficulty,  because 
the  castellan  kept  dreaming  every  night  that  I  had  escaped, 
which  made  him  send  from  time  to  time  to  inspect  my 
prison.  The  man  who  came  had  the  title  and  behaviour 
of  a  catchpoll.  He  was  called  Bozza,  and  used  always  to 
bring  with  him  another  of  the  same  sort,  named  Giovanni 
and  nicknamed  Pedignone ;  the  latter  was  a  soldier,  and 
Bozza  a  serving-man.  Giovanni  never  entered  my  prison 
without  saying  something  offensive  to  me.  He  came  from 
the  district  of  Prato,  and  had  been  an  apothecary  in  the 
town  there  Every  evening  he  minutely  examined  the  hold- 
fasts of  the  hinges  and  the  whole  chamber,  and  I  used  to 
say  :  "  Keep  a  good  watch  over  me,  for  I  am  resolved  by 
all  means  to  escape."  These  words  bred  a  great  enmi^ 
between  him  and  me,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  use  precau- 
tions to  conceal  my  tools,  that  is  to  say,  my  pincers  and  a 
great  big  poniard  and  other  appurtenances.  All  these  I 
put  away  together  in  my  mattress,  where  I  also  kept  the 
strips  of  linen  1  had  made.  When  day  broke,  I  used 
immediately  to  sweep  my  room  out ;  and  though  I  am  by 
nature  a  lover  of  cleanliness,  at  that  time  I  kept  myself  un- 
usually spick  and  span.  After  sweeping  up.  I  made  my 
bed  as  daintily  as  I  could,  laying  flowers  upon  it,  which 
a  Savoyard  used  to  bring  me  nearly  every  morning.  He 
had  the  care  of  the  cistern  and  the  casks,  and  also  amused 
himself  with  carpentering ;  it  was  from  him  I  stole  tlie 
pincers  which  1  used  in  order  to  draw  out  the  nails  from 
the  holdfasts  of  the  hinges. 
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Well,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  my  bed ;  when  Bozza 
and  Pedignone  came,  I  always  told  Ihem  to  give  it  a  wide 
berth,  so  as  not  to  dirty  and  spoil  it  for  me.  Now  and 
then,  just  to  irritate  me,  they  would  touch  it  hghtly,  upon 
which  I  cried :  "  Ah,  dirty  cowards  I  I'll  lay  my  hand  on 
one  of  your  swords  there,  and  will  do  you  a  mischief  that 
will  malce  you  wonder.  Do  you  think  you  are  fit  to  touch 
the  bed  of  a  man  like  me?  When  1  chastise  you  I  shall 
not  heed  my  own  life,  for  I  am  cei-tain  to  take  yours.  Let 
me  alone  then  with  my  troubles  and  my  tribulations,  and 
don't  give  me  more  annoyance  than  I  have  already ;  if  not, 
I  shall  make  you  see  what  a  desperate  man  is  able  to  do." 
These  words  they  reported  to  the  castellan,  who  gave  them 
express  orders  never  to  go  near  my  bed,  and  when  they 
came  to  me,  to  come  without  swords,  but  for  the  rest  to 
keep  a  watchful  guard  upon  me. 

Having  thus  secured  my  bed  from  meddlers,  I  felt  as 
though  the  main  point  was  gained ;  for  there  lay  all  things 
needful  to  my  venture.  It  happened  on  the  evening  of  a 
certam  feast-day  that  the  castellan  was  seriously  indis- 
posed ;  his  humours  grew  extravagant ;  he  kept  repeating 
that  he  was  a  bat,  and  if  tliey  heard  that  Benveimto  had 
flown  away,  they  must  lei  him  go  to  catch  me  up,  since 
he  Could  fly  by  night  most  certainly  as  well  or  better  than 
myself ;  for  it  was  thus  he  argued :  "  Beuvenuto  is  a 
counterfeit  bat,  but  I  am  a  real  one ;  and  since  he  is  com- 
mitted to  my  care,  leave  me  to  act ;  I  shall  be  sure  to 
catch  him."  He  had  passed  several  nights  in  this  frenzy, 
and  had  worn  out  all  his  servants,  whereof  I  received  full 
information  through  divers  channels,  but  specially  from  the 
Savoyard,  who  was  my  friend  at  heart. 

On  the  evening  of  that  feast-day,  then,  I  made  my  mind 
up  to  escape,  come  what  might ;  and  hrst  I  prayed  most 
devoutly  to  God,  imploring  His  Divine  Majesty  to  protect 
imd  succoiir  me  in  that  so  perilous  a  venture.  Afterwards 
1  set  to  work  at  all  the  things  I  needed,  and  laboured  the 
whole  of  the  night.  It  was  two  hours  before  daybreak 
when  at  last  !  removed  those  hinges  with  the  greatest  toil ; 
but  the  wooden  panel  itself  and  the  bolt  too  offered  such 
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resistance  that  I  could  not  open  the  door;  so  I  had  to  cut 
into  the  wood  ;  yet  in  the  end  I  got  it  open,  and  shouldering 
the  strips  of  linen  which  I  had  rolled  up  like  bundles  of 
flax  upon  two  sticks,  I  went  forth  and  directed  my  steps 
toward  the  latrines  of  the  keep.  Spying  from  within  two 
tiles  upon  the  roof,  I  was  able  at  once  to  clamber  up  with 
ease.  I  wore  a  white  doublet  with  a  pair  of  white  hose 
and  a  pair  of  half  boots,  into  which  I  had  stuck  the  poniard 
I  have  mentioned. 

After  scaling  tlie  roof,  1  took  one  end  of  my  linen  roll 
and  attached  it  to  a  piece  of  antique  file  whidi  was  built 
into  the  fortress  wall  ;  it  happened  to  jut  out  scarcely  four 
fingers.  In  order  to  6x  the  band,  I  gave  it  the  form  of  a 
stirrup.  When  I  had  attached  it  to  that  piece  of  ble,  I 
turned  to  God  and  said  :  "  Lord  God,  give  aid  to  my  good 
cause ;  you  know  that  it  is  good ;  you  see  that  I  am  aiding 
myself."  Then  I  let  myself  go  gently  by  degrees,  sup- 
porting myself  with  the  sinews  of  my  arras,  until  I  touched 
the  ground.  There  was  no  moonshine,  but  the  hght  of  a  fair 
open  heaven.  When  I  stood  upon  my  feet  on  soUd  earth, 
I  looked  up  at  the  vast  height  which  1  had  descended  with 
such  spirit,  and  went  gladly  away,  thinking  I  was  free. 
But  this  was  not  the  case ;  for  the  castellan  on  that  side 
of  the  fortress  had  built  two  lofty  walls,  the  space  between 
which  he  used  for  stable  and  henyard ;  the  place  was 
barred  with  thick  iron  bolts  outside.  I  was  terribly  dis- 
gusted to  find  there  was  no  exit  from  this  trap ;  but  while 
I  paced  up  and  down  debating  what  to  do,  I  stumbled  on 
a  long  pole  which  was  covered  up  with  straw.  Not  with- 
out great  trouble  1  succeeded  in  placing  it  against  the  wall, 
and  then  swarmed  up  it  by  the  force  of  my  arms  imtil  I 
reached  the  top.  But  since  the  wall  ended  in  a.  sharp 
ridge,  I  had  not  strength  enough  to  drag  the  pole  up  after 
me.  Accordingly  I  made  my  mind  up  to  use  a  portion  of 
the  second  roll  of  linen  which  I  had  there ;  the  other  was 
left  hanging  from  the  keep  of  the  castle.  So  1  cut  a  piece 
off,  tied  it  to  the  pole,  and  clambered  down  the  wall,  en- 
during the  utmost  toil  and  fatigue.  I  was  quite  exbauHted, 
and  had,  moreover,  flayed  the  inside  of  my  liaads,  which 
bled  freely.  This  compelled  me  to  rest  awhile,  and  I 
bathed  my  hands  in  my  own  urine,  Wlien  I  thought  that 
my  strength  was  recovered,  1  advanced  quickly  toward  tlic 
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l.ist  rampart,  which  faces  toward  Prati.  There  I  put  my 
bundle  of  Unen  bnes  down  upon  the  ground,  meaning  to 
fasten  them  round  a  battlement,  and  descend  the  lesser 
as  I  had  the  greater  height.  But  no  sooner  had  I  placed 
the  linen,  than  I  became  aware  behind  me  of  a  sentinel, 
who  was  gomg  the  rounds.  Seeing  my  designs  interrupted 
and  my  life  m  peril,  I  resolved  to  face  the  guard.  This 
fellow,  when  he  noticed  my  bold  front,  and  that  I  was 
inarching  on  him  with  weapon  in  hand,  quickened  his  pace 
and  gave  me  a  wide  bertii.  I  had  left  my  Unes  some  Uttle 
way  behind ;  so  1  turned  with  hasty  steps  to  regain  them ; 
and  though  1  came  within  sight  of  another  sentinel,  he 
seemed  as  though  he  did  not  choose  to  take  notice  of  me. 
Having  found  my  lines  and  attached  them  to  the  battle- 
ment, 1  let  myself  go.  On  tlic  descent,  whether  it  was  that 
[  thought  I  had  really  come  to  earth  and  relaxed  my  grasp 
to  jump,  or  whether  my  hands  were  so  tired  that  they  could 
not  keep  their  hold,  at  any  rate  I  fell,  struck  my  head  in 
falling,  and  lay  stunned  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half, 
so  far  as  1  could  judge. 

It  was  just  upon  daybreak,  when  the  fresh  breeze  which 
blows  an  hour  before  the  sun  revived  me ;  yet  1  did  not 
immediately  recover  my  senses,  lor  I  thought  my  head  iiad 
been  cut  off  and  fancied  that  I  was  in  purgatory.  With 
time,  little  by  little,  my  facnlbes  returned,  and  I  perceived 
that  I  was  outside  the  castle,  and  m  a  flash  remembered 
all  my  adventures.  I  was  aware  ot  the  wound  in  my  head 
before  I  knew  my  leg  was  broken ;  tor  I  put  my  hands  up, 
and  withdrew  them  covered  with  blood.  Then  I  searched 
the  spot  well,  and  judged  and  ascertained  that  I  had 
sustained  no  injui-y  of  consequence  there ;  but  when  I 
wanted  to  stand  up,  1  discovered  that  my  right  leg  was 
broken  three  inches  above  the  heel.  Not  even  this  dis- 
mayed me :  I  drew  forth  my  poniard  with  its  scabbard ; 
the  latter  had  a  metal  point  ending  in  a  large  ball,  which 
had  caused  the  fracture  of  my  leg ;  for  the  bone,  coming 
into  violent  contact  with  the  ball,  and  not  being  able  to 
bend,  had  snapped  at  that  point.  I  threw  the  sheath 
away,  and  with  the  poniard  cut  a  piece  of  the  linen  which 
1  had  left.  Then  I  bound  my  leg  up  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  crawled  on  all  fours  with  the  poniard  in  my  hand 
toward  the  city  gate.    When  I  reached  it,  I  found  it  shut ; 
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hot  I  noticed  a  stone  just  beneath  the  door  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  very  firmly  fixed.  This  I  attempted  to  dis- 
lodge ;  after  setting  my  hands  to  it,  and  feeling  it  move, 
it  easily  gave  way,  and  I  drew  it  out.  Through  the  gap 
thus  made  I  crept  into  the  town. 
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I  had  crawled  more  than  five  hundred  paces  from  the 
place  where  I  fell,  to  the  gate  by  which  I  entered.  No 
sooner  had  I  got  inside  than  some  mastiff  dogs  set  upon 
me  and  bit  me  badly.  When  they  returned  to  the  attack 
and  worried  me,  I  drew  my  poniard  and  wounded  one  of 
them  so  sharply  that  he  howled  aloud,  and  all  the  dogs, 
according  to  their  nature,  ran  after  him.  1  meanwhile 
made  the  best  way  1  could  on  all  fours  toward  the  churcli 
of  the  Trespontina. 

On  arriving  at  tlie  opening  of  the  street  whicli  leads 
to  Sant'  Agnolo,  I  turned  off  in  the  direction  of  San  Piero ; 
and  now  the  dawn  had  risen  over  me,  and  I  felt  myself  in 
danger.  When  therefore  I  chanced  to  meet  a  water-carrier 
driving  his  donkey  laden  with  full  buckets,  I  called  the  fellow, 
and  begged  him  to  carry  me  upon  his  back  to  the  terrace 
by  the  steps  of  San  Piero,  adding  :  "  I  am  an  unfortunate 
young  man,  who,  while  escaping  from  a  window  in  a  love- 
adventure,  have  fallen  and  broken  my  leg.  The  place  from 
which  I  made  my  exit  is  one  of  great  importance  ;  and  if  I 
am  discovered,  I  run  risk  of  being  cut  to  pieces  ;  so  for 
heaven's  sake  lift  me  quicldy,  and  1  will  give  you  a  crown 
of  gold."  Saying  this,  I  clapped  my  hand  to  my  purse, 
where  I  had  a  good  quantity.  He  took  me  up  at  once, 
hitched  me  on  his  back,  and  carried  me  to  the  raised  terrace 
by  the  steps  to  San  Piero.  There  I  bade  him  leave  mc, 
saying  he  must  run  back  to  his  donkey. 

I  resumed  my  march,  crawhng  always  on  all  fours,  and 
making  for  the  palace  of  the  Duchess,  wife  of  Duke  Otlavio 
and  daughter  of  the  Emperor.'  She  was  his  natural  child, 
and  had  t>een  married  to   Duke  Alessandro.     I  chose  her 

>  Margaret  of  Austria,  who  married  OtUviuio  FuncM  in  November  1538, 
iJitt  Alossaadni'B  murdu-. 
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house  for  refuge,  because  I  was  quite  certain  that  many  of 
my  friends,  who  had  come  with  that  great  princess  from 
Florence,  were  tarrying  there  ;  also  because  she  had  taken 
me  into  favour  through  something  which  the  castellan  had 
said  m  my  belialf.  Wishing  to  be  of  service  to  me,  he  told 
the  Pope  that  I  had  saved  the  city  more  than  a  thousand 
crowns  of  damage,  caused  by  heavy  rain  on  the  occasion 
when  the  Duchess  made  her  entrance  into  Rome.  He  re- 
lated how  he  was  in  despair,  and  how  I  put  heart  into  him, 
and  went  on  to  describe  how  I  had  pointed  several  large 
pieces  of  artillery  in  the  direction  where  the  clouds  were 
thickest,  and  whence  a  deluge  of  water  was  already  pouring  ; 
then,  when  I  began  to  fire,  the  rain  stopped,  and  at  the 
fourth  discharge  the  sua  slione  out ;  and  so  I  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  festival  succeeding,  to  the  joy  of  everybody. 
On  hearing  this  narration  the  Duchess  said  :  "  That  Ben- 
venuto  is  one  of  the  artists  of  merit,  who  enjoyed  the  good- 
will of  my  late  husband,  Duke  Alessaudro,  and  I  shall 
always  hold  them  in  mind  if  an  opportunity  comes  of  doing 
such  men  service."  She  also  talked  ol  me  to  Duke  Ottavio. 
For  these  reasons  I  meant  to  go  straight  to  the  house  of  her 
Excellency,  which  was  a  very  fine  palace  situated  in  Borgio 
Vecchio. 

1  should  have  been  quite  safe  from  recapture  by  tlie  Pope 
if  I  could  have  stayed  there  ;  but  my  exploits  up  to  this 
point  had  been  too  ntarvellous  for  a  human  being,  and  God 
was  unwilling  to  encourage  my  vainglory ;  accordingly,  for 
my  own  good.  He  chastised  me  a  second  time  worse  even 
than  tlie  first  The  cause  of  this  was  that  while  I  was 
crawhng  on  all  fours  up  those  steps,  a  servant  of  Cardinal 
Cornaro  recognised  me.  His  master  was  then  lodging  in 
the  palace  ;  so  the  servant  ran  up  to  his  room  and  woke 
him,  crying  :  "  Most  reverend  Monsignor,  your  friend  Ben- 
venuto  is  down  there  ;  he  has  escaped  from  tlie  castle, 
and  is  crawling  on  all  fours,  streaming  with  blood  ;  to  all 
appearances  he  has  broken  a  leg,  and  we  don't  know 
whitlier  he  is  going."  The  Cardinal  exclaimed  at  once  : 
"  Run  and  carry  him  upon  your  back  into  my  room  here." 
WTien  I  arrived,  he  told  me  to  be  under  no  apprehension, 
aild  sent  for  the  first  physicians  of  Rome  to  fake  my  case 
in  hand.  Among  them  was  Maestro  Jacomo  of  Perugia,  a 
most  excellent  and  able  surgeon.      He  set  the  bone  with 
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dexlcrity,  then  bound  the  limb  up,  and  bled  me  with  his  own 
hand.  It  happened  (hat  my  veins  were  swollen  far  beyond 
their  usual  size,  and  he  loo  wished  to  make  a  pretty  wide  in- 
cision ;  accordingly  the  blood  sprang  forth  so  copiously,  and 
spurted  with  such  force  into  his  face,  that  he  had  to  aban- 
don the  operation.  He  regarded  this  as  a  very  bad  omen, 
and  could  hai^dly  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  my  cure. 
Indeed,  he  often  expressed  a  wish  to  leave  me,  remember- 
ing that  he  ran  no  Hltle  risk  of  punishment  for  having  treated 
my  case,  or  rather  for  having  proceeded  to  the  end  with  it 
The  Cardinal  had  me  placed  in  a  secret  chamber,  and  went 
off  immediately  to  beg  me  from  the  Pope. 

"  CXI  ^ 

During   this  while  all  Rome  was  in  an  uproar ;  for  they 

had  observed  the  bands  of  linen  fastened  to  the  great  keep 
of  the  castle,  and  folk  were  running  in  crowds  to  behold  so 
exti'aordinary  a  thing.  The  castellan  had  gone  off  into  one 
of  his  worst  fits  of  frenzy  ;  in  spite  of  all  his  servants,  he 
insisted  upon  tiking  his  flight  also  from  the  tower,  saying 
that  no  one  could  recapture  me  except  himself  if  he  were  to 
fly  after  me.  Messer  Ruberto  Pucci,  the  father  of  Messer 
PandoUo,'  having  heard  of  the  great  event,  went  in  person  to 
inspect  the  place  ;  afterwards  he  came  to  the  palace,  where 
he  met  with  Cardinal  Cornaro,  who  told  him  exactly  what  had 
happened,  and  how  I  was  lodged  in  one  of  his  own  chambers, 
and  already  in  the  doctor's  hands.  These  two  worthy  men 
went  together,  and  threw  themselves  upon  their  knees  before 
the  Pope ;  but  he,  before  they  could  get  a  word  out,  cried 
aloud :  "  I  know  all  that  you  want  of  me."  Messer  Rnberto 
Pucci  then  began .  "  Most  blessed  Fatlier,  we  beg  you  for 
Heaven's  grace  to  give  us  up  that  unfortunate  man  ;  surely 
his  great  talents  entitle  him  to  exceptional  treatment ;  more- 
over, he  has  displayed  such  audacity,  blent  with  so  much 
ingenuity,  that  his  exploit  might  seem  superhuman.  We 
know  not  for  what  crimes  your  Holiness  has  kept  him  so 
long  in  prison ;  however,  if  those  crimes  are  too  exorbitant, 
your  Holiness  is  wise  and  holy,  and  may  your  will  be  done 
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unquestioned  ;  still,  U  they  are  such  as  can  be  condoned,  we 
entreat  you  to  pardon  him  for  our  sake."  The  Pope,  when 
lie  heard  this,  felt  shame,  and  answered :  "  I  have  kept  him 
in  prison  at  the  request  of  some  of  my  people,  since  he  is 
a  little  too  violent  in  his  behaviour;  but  recognising  his 
talents,  and  wishing  to  keep  bim  near  our  person,  we  had 
intended  to  treat  him  so  well  that  he  should  have  no  reason 
to  return  to  France.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  his  bad 
accident ;  tell  him  to  mind  his  health,  and  when  he  is  re- 
covered, we  will  make  it  up  to  him  for  all  his  troubles," 

Those  two  excellent  men  returned  and  told  me  the  good 
news  they  were  bringing  from  tlie  Pope.  Meanwhile  the 
nobility  of  Rome,  young,  old,  and  all  sorts,  came  to  visit  me. 
The  castellan,  out  of  his  mind  as  he  was,  had  tiimself  carried 
to  the  Pope ;  and  when  he  was  in  the  presence  of  his  Holi- 
ness, began  to  cry  out,  and  to  say  that  if  he  did  not  send 
me  back  to  prison,  he  would  do  him  a  great  wrong.  "He 
escaped  under  parole  which  he  gave  me ;  woe  is  me  that  he 
has  Bown  away  when  he  promised  not  to  fly  ! "  The  Pope 
said,  laughing :  "  Go,  go  ;  for  I  will  give  him  back  to  you 
without  f.til."  The  castellan  then  added,  speaking  to  the 
Pope:  "Send  the  Governor  to  him  to  tind  out  who  helped 
him  to  escape ;  for  if  it  is  one  of  my  men,  I  will  hang  him 
from  the  battlement  whence  Benvenuto  leaped."  On  his 
departure  the  Pope  called  the  Governor,  and  said,  smiling : 
"That  is  a  brave  fellow,  and  his  exploit  is  something  mar- 
vellous ;  all  the  same,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  I  also  de- 
scended from  the  fortress  at  that  very  spot."  In  so  saying 
the  Pope  spoke  the  truth :  for  he  had  been  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  for  forging  a  brief  at  the  time  when  he  was  ab- 
breviator  ili  Parco  Majoris}  Pope  Alexander  kept  him  con- 
fined for  some  length  of  time ;  and  afterwards,  his  offence 
being  of  too  ugly  a  nature,  had  resolved  on  cutting  off  his 
head.  He  postponed  the  execution,  however,  till  after 
Corpus  Domini ;  and  Famese,  getting  wind  of  the  Pope's 
will,  summoned  Pietro  Chiavelluzzi  with  a  lot  of  horses,  and 
maoa^d  to  corrupt  some  of  the  castle  guards  with  money. 
Accordingly,   upon  the  day  of  Corpus    Domini,  while  tlie 

'  Tin;  Collegium  Abbrcviatorutn  di  Pnrco  Mnjorl  fonsislcd  of  scvcnly-lwo 
membcn.  It  wns  established  by  Pitw  II.  Onofrio  rnnvinio  tells  this  sloij'  of 
Paul  IlL'i  imniisonnieHl  and  eicapc.  but  plocei  it  in  the  Papacy  o(  InnoMOt 
VIII.     See  Vila  Pauli  JJl.,  in  conlinuuion  of  Plntinit. 
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Pope  was  going  in  procession,  Farnese  gol  into  a  basket 
and  was  let  down  by  a  rope  to  the  ground.  At  that  time 
the  outer  walls  had  not  been  built  around  Ihe  castle  ;  only 
the  great  central  tower  existed ;  so  that  he  had  not  the 
same  enormous  difficulty  that  I  met  with  in  escaping; 
moreover,  he  had  been  imprisoned  justly,  and  I  against  all 
equity,  AVTiat  he  wanted  was  to  brag  before  the  Governor 
of  having  in  his  youth  been  spirited  and  brave  j  and  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  he  was  caUing  attention  to  his  own 
huge  rogueries.  He  said  then:  "Go  and  tell  him  to  reveal 
his  accomphce  without  apprehension  to  you,  be  tlie  man 
who  he  may  be,  since  I  have  pardoned  him  ;  and  this  you 
-may  assure  him  wiUiout  reservation." 
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So  the  Governor  came  to  see  me.  Two  days  before 
had  been  made  Bishop  of  Jesi ; '  and  when  he  entered  he 
said  L  "  Friend  Benvenuto,  although  my  office  is  wont  to 
frighten  men,  I  come  to  set  your  mind  at  rest,  and  to  do 
this  I  have  full  authority  from  his  Holiness's  own  Ups,  who 
told  me  how  he  also  escaped  from  Sant'  Angelo,  but  had 
many  aids  and  much  company,  else  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  it.  I  swear  by  the  sacraments  which  1 
carry  on  my  person  (for  I  was  consecrated  Bishop  two  days 
since)  that  the  Pope  has  set  you  free  and  pardoned  you, 
and  is  very  sorry  for  your  accident.  Attend  to  your  health, 
and  take  all  things  for  tlje  best;  for  your  imprisonment, 
which  you  certainly  underwent  without  a  shadow  of  guilt, 
will  have  been  for  your  perpetual  welfare.  Henceforward 
you  will  tread  down  poverty,  and  will  not  have  to  go  back 
to  France,  wearing  out  your  life  in  this  place  and  in  that 
Tell  me  then  frankly  how  the  matter  went,  and  who  ren- 
dered you  assistance  ;  afterwards  take  comfort,  repose,  and 
recover."  1  began  at  the  beginning,  and  related  the  whole 
story  exactly  as  it  had  happened,  giving  him  the  most 
minute  countersigns,  down  to  the  water-carrier  who  boi-e 
me  on  his  back.  Wlien  the  Governor  had  heard  the  whole, 
he  said ;  "  Of  a  surety  these  arc  too  great  exploits  for  one 
man  alone ;  no  one  but  you  could  have  performed  them." 

'  Cellini  confuses  Jesl  with  Farlimpcrpali.     See  nbove,  p.  304.  oote. 
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So  he  made  me  reach  my  hand  forth,  and  said:  "Be  ot 
good  courage  and  comfort  your  heart,  for  by  this  hand 
which  I  am  holding  you  are  free,  and  if  you  live,  shall  live 
in  happiness."  Wliile  Uius  conversing  with  ine.  he  had 
kept  a  whole  heap  of  great  lords  and  noblemen  waiting, 
who  were  come  to  visit  me,  saying  one  to  the  other  :  "  Let 
us  go  to  see  this  man  who  works  miracles."  So,  when  he 
departed,  they  stayed  by  me,  and  one  made  me  offers  oi 
kindness,  and  another  made  me  presents. 

While  I  was  being  entertained  in  this  way,  the  Governor 
returned  to  the  Pope,  and  reported  all  that  I  had  said.  As 
chance  would  have  it,  Signer  Pier  Luigi,  the  Pope's  son, 
happened  to  be  present,  and  all  the  company  gave  signs  of 
great  astonishment.  His  HoUness  remarked  :  "  Of  a  truth 
this  is  a  marvellous  exploit."  Then  Pier  Luigi  began  to 
speak  as  follows :  "  Most  blessed  Father,  if  you  set  that 
man  free,  he  will  do  something  still  more  marvellous,  be- 
cause he  has  by  far  too  bold  a  spirit.  I  will  tell  you  another 
story  about  him  which  you  do  not  know.  That  Benvenuto 
of  yours,  before  he  was  imprisoned,  came  to  words  with  a 
gentleman  of  Cardinal  Santa  Fiore,'  about  some  trifle  which 
the  latter  had  said  to  him.  Now  Benvenuto'a  retort  was 
so  swaggeringly  insolent  that  it  amounted  to  throwing  down 
a  cartel.  The  gentleman  referred  tlie  matter  to  the  Cardinal, 
who  said  that  if  he  once  laid  hands  on  Benvenuto  he  would 
soon  clear  his  head  of  such  folly.  When  the  fellow  heard 
this,  he  got  a  little  fowling-piece  of  his  ready,  with  which 
he  is  accustomed  to  hit  a  penny  in  the  middle  ;  accordingly, 
one  day  when  the  Cardinal  was  looking  out  of  window, 
Benvenuto's  shop  being  under  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal, 
he  took  bis  gun  and  pointed  it  upon  the  Cardinal.  The 
Cardinal,  however,  had  been  warned,  and  presently  with- 
drew. Benvenuto,  in  order  that  his  intention  might  escape 
notice,  aimed  at  a  pigeon  which  was  brooding  high  up  in  a 
hole  of  the  palace,  and  hit  it  e.taclly  in  the  head — a  feat  one 
would  have  thought  incredible.  Now  let  your  Holiness  do 
what  you  think  best  about  him  ;  I  have  discharged  my  duty 
by  saying  what  I  have.  It  might  even  come  into  his  head, 
imagiuiag  that  he  h.id  been  wrongly  imprisoned,  to  fire  upon 
your  Holiness.     Indeed  he  is  too  truculent,  by  far  too  con- 

'  A>icanii>  Sfoiia,  son  tif  Bosin,  Cniint  of  Sanla  Fiore,  nnd  grandaon  at 
Paul  HI.     He  gut  tbc  Iml  in  lS,i4,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
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Udent  in  his  own  powers,  When  he  killed  Pompeo,  he 
gave  him  two  stabs  with  a  poniard  in  the  tliroat,  in  tlie 
midst  of  ten  men  who  were  guarding  him ;  then  he  escaped, 
to  their  great  shame,  and  yel  they  were  no  inconsiderable 
persons." 
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While  these  words  were  being  spoken,  the  gentleman 
of  Santa  Fiore  witli  whom  I  had  that  quarrel  was  present, 
and  confirmed  to  the  Pope  what  had  been  spoken  by  his 
son.  The  Pope  swelled  witli  rage,  but  s.iid  nothing.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  my  own  version  of  the  affair, 
truly  and  honesdy. 

This  gentleman  came  to  me  one  day,  and  showed  me  a 
little  gold  ring  which  had  been  discoloured  by  quicksilver, 
saying  at  the  same  time :  "  Polish  up  this  ring  for  me,  and 
be  quick  about  it."  I  was  engaged  at  the  moment  upon 
jewel-work  of  gold  and  gems  of  great  importance :  besides, 
I  did  not  care  to  be  ordered  about  so  haughtily  by  a  man 
1  had  never  seen  or  spoken  to ;  so  I  rephed  that  I  did  not 
happen  to  have  by  me  the  proper  tool  for  cleaning  up  his 
ring,'  and  that  he  had  better  go  to  another  goldsmith. 
Without  further  provocation  he  retorted  that  I  was  a 
donkey ;  whereupon  I  said  that  he  was  not  speaking  the 
truth  ;  that  I  was  a  better  man  than  he  in  eveiy  respect, 
but  that  if  he  kept  on  irritating  me  I  would  give  him 
harder  kicks  than  any  donkey  could.  He  related  the 
matter  to  the  Cardinal,  and  painted  me  as  black  as  the 
devil  in  hell.  Two  days  afterwards  1  shot  a  wild  pigeon 
in  a  cleft  high  up  behind  the  palace.  The  bird  was  brood- 
ing in  that  cleft,  and  I  had  often  seen  a  goldsmith  named 
Giovan  Francesco  della  Tacca,  from  Milan,  fire  at  it ;  but 
lie  never  hit  it.  On  the  day  when  I  shot  it,  the  pigeon 
scarcely  showed  its  head,  being  suspicious  because  it  had 
been  so  often  fired  at.  Now  this  Giovan  Francesco  and  I 
were  rivals  in  shooting  wildfowl ;  and  some  gentlemen  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  happened  to  be  at  my  shop,  called 
my  attention,  saying :  "  Up  there  is  Giovan  Francesco 
della  Tacca's  pigeon,  at  which  he  has  so  often  fired ;   look 

'  Cellini  cnila  i1  istiivatoia.  Il  is  propeily  ai'va'atCK,  o  sort  of  bmv  rod 
with  a  wondeu  luLOdlc 
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now,  the  poor  creature  is  so  frightened  that  it  hardly 
ventures  to  put  its  head  out."  I  raised  my  eyes,  and 
said  :  "That  morsel  of  its  head  is  quite  enough  for  me  to 
shoot  it  by,  if  it  only  stays  tUl  I  can  point  my  gun."  The 
gentlemen  protested  that  even  the  man  who  invented  fire- 
arms could  not  hit  it  I  repHed  :  "I  bet  a  bottle  of  that 
excellent  Greek  wine  Palombo  the  host  keeps,  tliat  if  it 
keeps  quiet  long  enough  for  me  to  point  my  good 
Broccardo  (so  I  used  to  call  my  gun),  I  will  hit  it  in  that 
portion  of  its  head  which  it  is  showing."  So  I  aimed  my 
gun,  elevating  my  arms,  and  using  no  other  rest,  and  did 
what  1  had  promised,  without  thhiking  of  the  Cardinal  or 
any  otlier  person  ;  on  the  contrary,  1  held  the  Cardinal 
for  my  very  good  patron.  Let  the  world,  then,  take 
notice,  when  Fortune  has  tlte  will  to  ruin  a  man,  how 
many  divers  ways  she  takes !  The  Pope,  swelhng  with 
rage  and  grumbling,  remained  revolving  what  his  son  had 
told  him. 
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Two  days  afterwards  the  Cardinal  Comaro  went  to  beg 
a  bishopric  from  the  Pope  for  a  gentleman  of  his  called 
Messer  Andrea  Centano.  The  Pope,  in  truth,  had  promised 
liim  a  bishopric ;  and  this  being  now  vacant,  the  Cardinal 
reminded  him  of  his  word.  The  Pope  acknowledged  his 
obligation,  but  said  that  he  too  wanted  a  favour  from  his 
most  reverend  lordship,  which  was  tliat  he  would  give  up 
Benvenuto  to  him.  On  this  the  Cardinal  replied :  "  Oh, 
if  your  Holiness  has  pardoned  him  and  set  him  free  at 
my  disposal,  what  will  the  world  say  of  you  and  me?" 
The  Pope  answered :  "  I  want  Benvenuto,  you  want  the 
bishopric ;  let  the  world  say  what  it  chooses,"  The  good 
Cardinal  entreated  his  HoUness  to  give  him  the  bishopric, 
and  for  the  rest  to  think  the  matter  over,  and  then  to  act 
according  as  his  Holiness  decided.  The  Pope,  feeUng  a 
certain  amount  of  shame  at  so  wickedly  breaking  his  word. 
took  what  seemed  a  middle  course :  "  1  will  send  for 
Benvenuto,  and  in  order  to  gratify  the  whim  I  have,  will 
put  him  in  those  rooms  which  open  on  my  private 
garden ;  there  he  can  attend  to  his  recovery,  and  1  will  not 
prevent  any  of  his  friends  from  coming  to  visit  him.    More- 
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over,  I  will  defray  his  expeoses  until  ttiis  caprice  of  mine 
has  left  me," 

The  Cai'dinal  came  home,  and  sent  the  candidate  for 
this  bishopric  on  the  spot  to  inform  me  that  the  Pope  was 
resolved  to  have  me  back,  but  that  he  meant  to  keep  me 
in  a  ground-floor  room  in  his  private  garden,  where  I 
could  receive  the  visits  of  my  friends,  as  I  had  done  in  his 
own  house.  I  implored  this  Messer  Andrea  to  ask  the 
Cardiual  not  to  give  me  up  to  the  Pope,  but  to  let  me  act 
on  my  own  account.  I  would  have  myself  wrapped  up  in 
a  mattress,  and  carried  to  a  safe  place  outside  Rome ;  for 
if  he  gave  me  up  to  the  Pope,  he  would  certainly  be  send- 
ing me  to  death.  It  is  believed  that  when  the  Cardinal 
heard  my  petition  he  was  not  ill-disposed  to  grant  it ;  but 
Messer  Andrea,  wanting  to  secure  the  bishopric,  denounced 
me  to  the  Pope,  who  sent  at  once  and  had  me  lodged  in 
the  ground-floor  chamber  of  his  private  garden.  The 
Cardinal  sent  me  word  not  to  eat  the  food  provided  for 
me  by  the  Pope ;  he  would  supply  me  with  provisions ; 
meanwhile  I  was  to  keep  my  spirits  up,  for  he  would 
work  in  my  cause  till  I  was  set  free.  Matters  being  thus 
arranged,  I  received  daily  visits  and  generous  offers  from 
many  great  lords  and  gentlemen.  Food  came  from  the 
Pope,  which  I  refused  to  touch,  only  eating  that  which 
came  from  Cardinal  Comaro ;  and  thus  I  remained  awhile. 
I  had  among  my  friends  a  young  Greek  of  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years.  He  was  extremely  active  in  all  physical 
exercises,  and  the  best  swordsman  in  Rome ;  rather  poor- 
spirited,  however,  but  loyal  to  the  backbone ;  honest,  and 
1^  ready  to  beheve  what  people  told  him.     He  had  heard  it 

I  said  that  the   Pope  made  known  his  intention  of  compen- 

I  sating  me  for  all  I  had  gone  through.     It  is  true  that  the 

1^^  Pope  began  by  saying  so,  but  he  ended  by  saying  quite 
^H  the  opposite.  I  then  determined  to  conlide  in  the  j-oung 
^H  Greek,  and  said  to  him :  "  Dearest  brother,  they  are 
^H  plotting  my  ruin ;  so  now  the  time  has  come  to  help 
^^M  me.  Do  they  imagine,  when  they  heap  those  extraordtnaiy 
^H  favours  on  me,  that  I  am  not  aware  they  are  done  to 
^H  betray  me?"  The  wortliy  young  man  answered:  "My 
^H  Benvenuto,  they  say  in  Rome  that  the  Pope  has  bestowed 
^H  on  you  an  oflice  with  an  income  of  hve  hundred  crowns ; 
^H        i  beseech  you  therefore  not  to  let  those  suspicions  deprive 
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ol  so  great  a  windfaU,"  All  the  same  I  begged  him 
with  clasped  hands  to  aid  me  in  escaping  from  that  place, 
saying  I  knew  well  that  a  Pope  of  that  sort,  though  he 
could  do  me  much  good  if  he  chose,  was  really  studying 
secretly,  and  to  save  appearances,  how  he  might  best 
destroy  me ;  dierefore  we  must  be  quick  and  try  to  save 
me  from  his  clutches.  If  my  friend  would  get  me  out  of 
that  place  by  the  means  I  meant  to  tell  him,  1  should 
always  regard  him  as  the  saviour  of  my  hfe,  and  when 
occasion  came  would  lay  it  down  for  him  with  gladness. 
The  poor  young  man  shed  tears,  and  cried :  "  Oh,  my  dear 
brother,  though  you  are  bringing  destruction  on  your 
head,  I  cannot  but  fulfil  your  wishes ;  so  explain  your 
plan,  and  I  will  do  whatever  you  may  order,  albeit  much 
against  my  will."  Accordingly  we  catne  to  an  agreement, 
and  I  disclosed  to  him  the  details  of  my  scheme,  which 
was  certain  to  have  succeeded  without  difficulty.  When 
I  hoped  that  he  was  coming  to  execute  it,  he  came  and 
told  me  that  for  my  own  good  he  meant  to  disobey  me, 
being  coQvinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  heard  from 
men  close  to  the  Pope's  person,  who  understood  the  real 
state  of  my  affairs.  Having  nothing  else  to  rely  upon,  I 
remained  in  des]iair  and  misery.  This  passed  on  the  day 
of  Corpus  Domini  1539. 

cxv 

After  my  conversation  with  the  Greek,  the  whole  day 
wore  away,  and  at  night  there  came  abundant  provisions 
from  the  kitchen  of  the  Pope ;  the  Cardinal  Comaro  also 
sent  good  store  of  viands  from  his  kJtclien ;  and  some 
friends  of  mine  being  present  when  they  arrived,  I  made 
them  stay  to  supper,  and  enjoyed  their  society,  keeping  my 
leg  in  splints  beneath  the  tjed-clothes.  An  hour  after 
nightfall  they  left  me ;  and  two  of  my  servants,  having 
made  me  comfortable  for  the  night,  went  to  sleep  in  the 
antechamber.  I  had  a  dog,  black  as  a  mulberry,  one  of 
those  hairy  ones,  who  followed  me  admirably  when  I  went 
out  shooting,  and  never  left  my  side.  During  the  night  he 
lay  beneath  my  bed,  and  I  had  to  call  out  at  least  three 
times  to  my  servant  lo  turn  him  out,  becau^e  he  howled 
so  fearfully.      Wlieo  the  servants  entered,  the  dug  Hew  at 
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them  and  tried  to  bite  them.  They  were  frightened,  and 
thought  he  must  be  mad,  because  he  went  on  howling.  In 
this  way  we  passed  the  iirst  four  hours  of  the  night.  At 
the  stroke  of  four  the  Bargello  came  into  my  room  with  a 
band  of  coustaliles.  Theu  the  dog  sprang  forth  and  flew 
at  them  with  such  fury,  tearing  their  capiM  and  hose,  that 
in  their  friglit  they  fancied  he  was  mad.  But  the  Bargello, 
lite  an  experienced  person,  told  them :  "  It  is  the  nature 
of  good  dogs  to  divine  and  foretell  the  mischance  coming 
on  their  masters.  Two  of  yon  take  sticks  and  beat  the  dog 
ofif ;  while  the  others  strap  Benvenuto  on  this  chair ;  then 
carry  him  to  the  place  you  wot  of."  It  was,  as  I  have  said, 
the  night  after  Corpus  Domini,  and  about  four  o'clock. 

The  officers  carried  me,  well  shnt  up  and   covered,  and 

four  of  them  went  in  front,  making  the  few  passengers  who 

were  still  abroad  get  out  of  the  way.     So  they  bore  me  to 

Torre  di  Nona,  such  is  the  name  of  the  place,  and  put  me 

in  the  condemned  cell.     1  was  left  upon  a  wretdied  mattress 

under  the  care  of  a  guard,  who  kept  all  night  mourning 

over  my  bad  luck,  and  saying  to  me  :  •'  Alas  !  poor  Benvenuto, 

what  have  you  done  to  those  great  folk  ? "     I   could  now 

form  a  very  good  opinion  of  what  was  going  to  happen  to 

me,  partly  by  the  place  in  wbicli  I  found  myself,  and  also 

by  what  the  man  bad  told  me,'    During  a  portion  of  tliat 

night  I  kept  racking  my  brains  what  the  cause  could  be 

why  God  thought  tit  to  try  me  so,  and  not  being  able  to 

discover  it,  I  was  violently  agitated  in  my  soul.     The  guard 

did  the   best  he  could  to  comfort  me  ;  but   I   begged  him 

for  the  love  of  God   to  stop   talking,  seeing   I   should  be 

better  able  to  compose  myself  alone  in  quiet.     He  promised 

to  do  as  I  asked ;  and  then  I  turned  my  whole  heart  to 

I  God,  devoudy  entreating  Him  to  deign  to  take  me  into  His 

Jdngdom.     I   had,    it    is    true,   murmured    against   niy   lot, 

i-  because  it  seemed  to  me  that,  so  far  as  human  laws  go,  my 

I  departure  from  the  world  in  this  way  would  be  too  unjnst; 

^^         it  is  true  also  that  I  had  committed  homicides,  but  His  Vicar 

^H        had  called  me  from  my  native  city  and  pardoned  me  by  the 

^^        authority  he  had  from  Him  and  from  the  laws;  and  what 

[  I  had  done  had  all  been  done  in  defence  of  the  body  which 


'  Cellini  IhouEht  he  was  going  lo  have  his  thiom  eul.  And  indeed  Ihc 
Tone  di  Nnna  vtm  a  suspicious  place,  it  being  one  of  [he  wont  ciiiiiinal 
prisous  ID  Koine. 
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His  Majesty  Uad  lent  me ;  30  I  could  not  admit  that  1 
deserved  death  according  to  the  dispensation  under  which 
man  dwells  here ;  but  it  seemed  that  what  was  happening 
to  me  was  the  same  as  what  happens  to  unlucky  people  in 
the  street,  when  a  stone  falls  from  some  great  height  upon 
their  head  and  kills  them ;  this  we  see  clearly  to  be  the 
influence  of  the  stars ;  not  indeed  that  the  stars  conspire  to 
do  us  good  or  evil,  but  the  effect  results  from  their  conjunc- 
tions, to  which  we  arc  subordinated.  At  the  same  time  I 
know  tliat  1  am  possessed  of  free-will,  and  if  1  could  exert 
the  faith  of  a  saint,  i  am  sure  that  the  angels  of  heaven 
would  bear  me  from  this  dungeon  and  relieve  me  of  all  my 
niBjctions  ;  yet  inasmuch  as  God  has  not  deemed  me  worthy 
of  such  miracles,  1  conclude  that  those  celestial  influences 
muBt  be  wreaking  their  malignity  upon  me.  In  this  long 
struggle  of  tlie  soul  I  spent  some  time  ;  then  I  found  com- 
fort, and  fell  presently  asleep. 


CXVI 

When  the  day  dawned,  the  guard  woke  me  up  and  said : 

*'  Oh,  unfortunate  but  worthy  man,  you  have  no  more  time 
to  go  on  sleeping,  foi  one  is  waiting  here  to  give  you  evil 
news."  I  answered  :  "  The  sooner  I  escape  from  this  earthly 
prison,  the  happier  shall  I  be  ;  especially  as  1  am  sure 
my  soul  is  saved,  and  that  I  am  going  to  an  undeserved 
death.  Christ,  the  glorious  and  divine,  elects  me  to  the 
company  of  His  disciples  and  friends,  who,  like  Himself, 
were  condemned  to  die  unjustly,  I  too  am  sentenced  to 
an  unjust  death,  and  I  thank  God  with  humility  for  this 
sign  of  grace.  Why  does  not  the  man  come  forward  who 
has  to  pronounce  my  doom  ? "  The  guard  replied  :  "  He 
is  too  grieved  for  you,  and  sheds  tears."  Then  I  called' 
him  by  his  name  of  Messer  Benedetto  da  Cagh,'  and  cried : 
"  Come  forward,  Messer  Benedetto,  my  friend,  for  now,  I 
am  resolved  and  in  good  frame  of  mind  ;  far  greater  glory 
is  it  for  me  to  die  unjustly  than  if  I  had  deserved  this  fate. 
Come  forward,  I  beg,  and  let  me  have  a  priest,  in  order 
tliat  1  may  speak  a  couple  of  words  with  him.     1  do  not 

'  II  will  Iw  remembered  Ihat  Benec3cllo  ds  Cagli  wab  one  o(  Celiini  &  llirte 
exBiiiiiiei*  during;  his  llrat  iiii prison m en t  in  ti.  Angclo. 
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indeed  stand  in  need  of  this,  for  I  have  already  made  my 
heart's  confession  to  my  Lord  God  ;  yet  I  should  like  to 
observe  the  ordinances  of  our  Holy  Mother  Church  ;  for 
though  she  has  done  me  this  abominable  wrong,  1  pardon 
her  with  all  my  soul.  So  come,  friend  Messer  Benedetto, 
and  despatch  my  business  before  I  lose  control  over  my 
better  instincts." 

After  I  had  uttered  these  words,  the  worthy  man  told 
tlie  guard  to  lock  the  door,  because  nothing  could  be  done 
without  his  presence.  He  then  repaired  to  the  house  of 
Signor  Pier  Luigi's  wife,  who  happened  to  be  in  company 
with  the  Duchess  of  whom  I  spoke  above.'  Presenting 
himself  before  them  both,  he  spoke  as  follows :  "  My 
most  illustrious  mistress,  I  entreat  you  for  the  love  of  God 
to  tell  the  Pope  that  he  must  send  some  one  else  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  upon  Benvenuto  and  perform  my  ofBce ; 
I  renounce  the  task,  and  am  quite  decided  not  to  carry  it 
through."  Then,  sighing,  he  departed  with  the  strongest 
signs  of  inward  sorrow.  The  Duchess,  who  was  present, 
frowned  and  said:  "So  this  is  the  fine  justice  dealt  out 
here  in  Rome  by  God's  Vicar  1  The  Duke,  my  late  hus- 
band, particularly  esteemed  this  man  for  his  good  qualities 
and  eminent  abilities ;  he  was  unwilling  to  let  him  return 
to  Rome,  and  would  gladly  have  kept  him  close  to  his  own 
person."  Upon  this  she  retired,  muttering  words  of  in- 
dignation and  displeasure.  Signor  Pier  Luigi's  wife,  who 
was  called  Signora  Jerolima,  betook  herself  to  the  Pope, 
and  threw  herself  upon  her  Icnees  before  him  in  the  presence 
of  several  cardinals.  She  pleaded  my  cause  so  warmly 
that  she  woke  the  Pope  to  shame  ;  whereupon  he  said : 
"  For  your  sake  we  will  leave  him  quiet ;  yet  you  must 
know  that  we  had  no  ill-will  against  him."  These  words  he 
spoke  because  of  the  cardinals  who  were  around  him,  and 
had  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  that  brave-spirited  lady. 

Meanwhile  I  abode  in  extreme  discomfort,  and  my  heart 
kept  thumping  against  my  ribs.  Not  less  was  the  discom- 
fort of  the  men  appointed  to  discharge  the  evil  business  of 
my  execution  ;  but  when  the  hour  for  dinner  was  already 
past,  they  betook  themselves  to  their  several  affairs,  and 
my  meal  was  also  served  me.     This  filled  mc  with  a  glad 

'  The  wife  uf  Pier  Luigi  Faintsc  was  Jcronima,  daughler  of  Lulgi  On!al, 
Cuunl  of  PJugUoDo. 


astonish  meat,  and  I  exclaimed:  "For  once  truUi  has  been 
stronger  than  the  mabce  of  the  stars !  I  pray  God,  there- 
lore,  that,  if  it  be  His  pleasure.  He  will  save  me  from  tliis 
fearful  peril."  Then  I  fell  to  eating  with  the  same  stout 
heart  for  my  salvation  as  I  had  previously  prepared  for  ray 
perdition.  I  dined  well,  and  afterwards  remained  without 
seeing  or  hearing  any  one  until  an  hour  after  nightfall.  At 
that  time  the  Bargello  arrived  with  a  large  part  of  his  guard, 
and  had  me  replaced  in  the  chair  which  brought  me  on  the 
previous  evening  to  the  prison.  He  spoke  very  kindly  to 
me,  bidding  me  be  under  no  apprehension ;  and  bade  his 
constables  take  good  care  not  to  strike  against  my  broken 
leg,  but  to  treat  me  as  though  I  were  the  apple  of  their 
eye.  The  men  obeyed,  and  brought  me  to  the  castie  whence 
I  had  escaped ;  then,  when  we  had  mounted  to  the  keep, 
they  left  me  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  opening  upon  a  little 
court  there  is  there. 

CXVll 

The  castellan,  meanwhile,  ill  and  afflicted  as  he  was,  had 
himself  transported  to  my  prison,  and  exclaimed:  "You 
see  that  1  have  recapliu-ed  you  I "  "  Yes,"  said  I,  "  but  you 
see  that  I  escaped,  as  I  told  you  I  would,  And  if  1  had  not 
been  sold  by  a  Venetian  Cardinal,  under  Papal  guarantee, 
for  the  price  of  a  bishopric,  Uie  Pope  a  Roman  and  a  Famese 
(and  both  of  them  have  scratched  with  impious  hands  the 
face  of  the  most  sacred  laws),  you  would  not  have  recovered 
me.  But  now  that  they  have  opened  this  vile  way  of 
deahng,  do  yoa  the  worst  you  can  in  your  turn ;  1  care  for 
nothing  in  the  world."  The  wretched  man  began  shouting 
at  the  top  of  his  voice ;  "  Ah,  woe  is  me  !  woe  is  me  1  It 
is  all  the  same  to  this  fellow  whether  he  Uvea  or  dies,  and 
behold,  he  is  more  fiery  than  when  he  was  in  health.  Put 
him  down  there  below  the  garden,  and  do  not  speak  to  me 
of  him  again,  for  he  is  the  destined  cause  of  my  death." 

So  I  was  taken  into  a  gloomy  dungeon  below  the  level 
of  a  garden,  which  swam  witli  water,  and  was  full  of  big 
Spiders  and  many  venomous  worms,  They  flung  me  a 
wretched  mattress  of  coarse  hemp,  gave  me  no  supper,  and 
locked  four  doors  upon  me.  In  that  condition  I  abode 
until    the   nineteenth  hour  of    the  following  day.      Then  I 
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received  food,  and  I  requested  my  jailoi^  to  give  me  some 
of  my  books  to  read.  None  of  them  spoke  a  word,  but 
they  referred  my  prayer  to  the  unfortunate  castellan,  who 
had  made  inquiries  concerning  what  I  said.  Next  morning 
they  brought  me  an  Italian  Bible  which  belonged  to  me. 
and  a  copy  of  the  Chronicles  of  Giovanni  ViJlaui.'  When 
I  asked  for  certain  other  of  my  books,  I  was  told  that  I 
could  have  no  more,  and  that  I  had  got  too  many  already. 

Thus,  then,  I  continued  to  exist  in  misery  upon  that 
rotten  mattress,  which  in  tliree  days  soaked  up  water  like 
a  s^wnge.  I  could  hardly  stir  because  of  my  broken  leg; 
and  when  I  had  to  get  out  of  bed  to  obey  a  call  of  nature, 
I  crawled  on  all  fours  with  extreme  distress,  in  order  not 
to  foul  the  place  I  slept  in.  For  one  hour  and  a  half  each 
day  I  got  a  little  glimmering  of  light,  which  penetrated  that 
unhappy  cavern  through  a  very  narrow  aperture.  Only  for 
so  short  a  space  of  time  could  1  read  ;  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  night  I  abode  in  darkness,  enduring  my  lot,  nor  ever 
without  meditations  upon  God  and  on  our  human  frailty. 
I  thought  it  certain  that  a  few  more  days  would  put  an 
end  to  my  unlucky  life  in  that  sad  place  and  in  that  miserable 
manner.  Nevertheless,  as  well  as  I  was  able.  I  comforted 
my  soul  by  calling  to  mind  how  much  more  painful  it  would 
have  been,  on  passing  from  this  life,  to  have  suffered  that 
unimaginable  horror  of  the  hangman's  knife.  Now,  being 
as  1  was,  I  should  depart  witli  the  anodyne  of  sleepiness, 
which  robbed  death  of  half  its  former  terrors.  Little  by 
little  I  felt  my  vital  forces  waning,  until  at  last  my  vigorous 
temperament  had  become  adapted  to  tliat  purgatory.  When 
I  felt  it  quite  acclimatised,  I  resolved  to  put  up  with  all 
tliose  indescribable  discomforts  so  long  aa  it  held  out. 


cxvm 


^ 


I  began  the  Bible  from  the  commencement,  reading  and 
rellecting  on  it  so  devoutly,  and  fmdiug  in  it  such  deep 
treasures  of  delight,  that,  if  I  had  been  able,  I  should  have 
done  naught  else  but  study  it.  However,  light  was  want- 
ing ;  and  Uie  thought  of  all  my  troubles  kept  rccrn'ring  and 

'  This  meotian  of  an  Italian  Bible  sliows  ihni  We  are  slill  in  Iho  dayt  bclice 
the  Council  of  TienL 
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gnawing  at  me  in  the  darkness,  until  I  often  made  my 
mind  up  to  put  an  end  somehow  to  my  own  life.  They 
did  not  allow  me  a  knife,  however,  and  so  it  w^  no  easy 
matter  to  commit  euicide.  Once,  notwithstanding,  I  took 
and  propped  a  wooden  pole  I  found  there,  in  position  like 
a  trap,  i  meant  to  make  it  topple  over  on  my  head,  and 
it  would  certainly  have  dashed  my  brains  out ;  but  when  I 
had  arranged  the  whole  machine,  and  was  approaching  to 
put  it  in  motion,  just  at  the  moment  of  my  setting  my  hand 
to  it,  I  was  seized  by  an  invisible  power  and  flung  four 
cubits  from  the  spot,  in  such  a  terror  that  I  lay  half  dead. 
Like  that  I  remained  from  dawn  until  the  nineteenth  hour, 
when  they  brought  my  food.  The  jailors  must  have  visited 
my  cell  several  times  without  my  taking  notice  of  them  ; 
for  when  at  last  I  heard  them,  Captain  Sandrino  Monaldi ' 
had  entered,  and  I  heard  him  saying  ;  "Ah,  unhappy  man  I 
behold  the  end  to  which  so  rare  a  genius  has  come ! " 
Roused  by  these  words,  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  caught 
sight  of  priests  with  long  gowns  on  their  backs,  who  were 
saying  :  "Oh,  yon  told  us  he  was  dead  1  "  Bozza  replied  ! 
"  Dead  I  found  him,  and  therefore  I  told  you  so."  Then 
they  lifted  me  from  where  I  lay,  and  after  shaking  up  the 
mattress,  which  was  now  as  soppy  as  a  dish  of  maocaroni, 
they  tlung  it  outside  the  dungeon.  The  castellan,  when 
these  things  were  reported  to  him,  sent  me  another  mat- 
tress. Thereafter,  when  I  searched  my  memory  to  find 
what  could  have  diverted  me  from  that  design  of  suicide,  I 
came  to  tlie  conclusion  that  it  must  have  been  some  power 
divine  and  my  good  guardian  angel. 


CXIX 

During  the  following  night  there  appeared  to  me  in 
dreams  a  marvellous  being  in  the  form  of  a  most  lovely 
j-outh,  who  cried,  as  though  he  wanted  to  reprove  me : 
"  Knowest  thou  who  lent  thee  that  body,  which  thou 
wouldst  have  spoiled  before  its  time  ? "  f  seemed  to 
answer  that  I  recognised  all  things  pertaining  to  me  as 
gifts  from  the  God  of  nature.    "So,  then,"  he  said,  "thou 

'A  Florentine,  banished  in  1530  for  having  been  in  aim*  against  Ihc 
Medici. 
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bast  contempt  for  His  handiwork,  through  this  thy  will  to 
spoil  it?  Commit  thyself  unto  His  guidance,  and  lose  not 
hope  tn  His  great  goodness  1"     Much  more  he  added,  in 

words  of  marvellous  efficacy,  the  thousaudlh  part  of  which 
I  cannot  now  remember. 

I  began  to  consider  that  the  angel  of  my  vision  spoke 
the  truth.  So  1  cast  my  eyes  around  the  prison,  and  saw 
some  scraps  of  rotten  brick,  with  the  fragments  of  which, 
rubbing  one  ag.otnst  the  other,  I  composed  a  paste.  Then, 
creeping  on  all  fours,  as  I  was  compelled  to  go,  I  crawled 
up  to  an  angle  of  my  dungeon  door,  and  gnawed  a  splinter 
from  it  with  my  teeth.  Having  achieved  this  feat,  I  waited 
till  the  light  came  on  my  prison ;  that  was  from  the  hour 
of  twenty  and  a  half  to  twenty-one  and  a  half.  When  if 
arrived.  I  began  to  write,  the  best  I  could,  on  some  blank 
pages  in  my  Bible,  and  rebuked  the  regents  of  my  intel- 
lectual self  for  being  too  impatient  to  endure  this  life  ;  they 
replied  to  my  body  witli  excuses  drawn  from  all  that  they 
had  suffered ;  and  the  body  gave  them  hope  of  better 
fortune.  To  this  effect,  then,  by  way  of  dialogue,  I  wrojt] 
OS  follows : — 

Benvertuio  in  the  body. 

Afflicted  regents  of  my  soul  I 

Ah,  cruel  ye  1  have  ye  such  hate  of  life? 

T/ie  Spirits  of  his  soul. 

If  Heaven  against  you  roll, 

Who  stands  for  us?  who  saves  us  in  the  strife? 
Let  us,  O  let  us  go  toward  betier  life  1 

Bent'e7tul9. 

Nay,  go  not  yet  awhile  I 
Ye  shall  be  hap|jier  and  lighter  far — 
Heaven  gives  this  hope — ^an  ye  were  ever  yet  I 

The  Spirits. 

We  will  remain  some  little  wliilc, 

If  only  by  ^reat  God  you  promised  are 
Such  grace  that  no  worse  woes  on  us  be  seL 


After  ibis  I  recovered  strength ;  and  when  I  had  heartened 
up  myself,  I  continued  reading  in  the  Bible,  and  my  eyes 
became  so  used  to  that  darkness  that  1  could  now  read  for 
three  boura  instead  of  the  bare  hour  and  a  half  I  was  able 
to  employ  before. 

With  profound  astonishment  I  dwelt  upon  the  force  of 
God's  Spirit  iii  those  men  of  great  simplicity,  who  beKeved 
so  fervently  that  He  would  bring  all  their  heart's  desire  to 
pass.  I  then  proceeded  to  reckon  in  my  own  case  too  on 
God's  assistance,  both  because  of  His  divine  power  and 
mercy,  and  also  because  of  my  own  innocence ;  and  at  all 
hours,  sometimes  in  prayer  and  sometimes  in  communion 
with  God,  I  abode  in  those  high  thoughts  of  Him.  There 
flowed  into  my  soul  so  powerful  a  dehght  from  these  re- 
flections upon  God,  that  I  took  no  further  thought  for  all 
the  anguish  I  had  suffered,  but  ratlier  spent  the  day  in 
singing  psalms  and  divers  other  compositions  on  the  theme 
ot  His  divinity. 

I  was  greatly  troubled,  however,  by  one  particular  annoy. 
ance :  my  nails  had  grown  so  long  that  I  could  not  touch 
my  body  without  wounding  it ;  I  could  not  dress  myself 
but  what  they  turned  inside  or  out,  to  my  great  torment. 
Moreover,  my  teeth  began  to  perish  in  my  mouth,  I  be- 
came aware  of  this  because  the  dead  teeth  being  pushed 
out  by  the  living  ones,  my  gums  were  gradually  perforated, 
and  the  points  of  the  roots  pierced  through  ,the  tops  of 
their  cases.  When  I  was  aware  of  this,  1  used  to  pull  one 
out,  as  though  it  were  a  weapon  from  a  scabbard,  without 
any  pain  or  loss  of  blood.  Very  many  of  them  did  1  lose 
in  this  way.  Nevertheless,  I  accommodated  myself  to  these 
new  troubles  also  ;  at  times  1  sang,  at  times  I  prayed,  and 
at  times  1  wrote  by  means  of  the  paste  of  brick-dust  I 
have  described  above.  At  this  time  I  began  composing  a 
Capitolo  in  praise  of  my  prison,  relating  in  it  all  the 
accidents  which  had  befallen  me.  *  This  poem  1  mean  to 
insert  in  its  proper  place. 

'  Capiiolo  ii  ihe  technical  name  for  a  copy  of  verses  in  tirsa  rima  on  a 
chosen  theme.  Poems  «f  Ibis  kind,  nioslly  butlcsquc  ot  salirical,  wert  vtry 
popular  in  Ccllini'5  «ge.  They  ufied  tu  Uc  written  on  ttifling  or  iih-scciiE  sub' 
j^ts  in  a  mock. hemic  style.  Eerni  slumped  the  charncEer  of  bigh  nit  upon 
ihc  ijjecits,  wdich  hnil  Tong  bten  in  use  umong  the  untcltcted  vulgar,  bec 
foi  fufllier  jiaiticulais  Syrnundi'  Jiiiiaissanct  in  Holy,  vol  v  chap.  itv. 


I       (Di  fufllier  p 
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The  good  castcllaa  used  frequently  to  send  messengers  to 
find  out  secretly  what  I  was  doing.  So  it  liajjpened  on  the 
last  day  of  July  that  1  was  rejoicing  greatly  by  myself 
alone  while  I  bethought  me  of  the  festival  they  keep  in 
Rome  upon  the  ist  of  August ;  and  I  was  saying  to  myself : 
"In  former  years  I  kept  the  feast  among  the  pleasures  and 
the  frailties  of  the  world ;  this  year  1  shall  keep  it  in  com- 
munion with  God.  Oh,  how  far  more  happy  am  I  thus 
than  I  was  then !  "  The  persons  who  heard  me  speak  these 
words  reported  them  to  the  castellan.  He  was  greatly 
annoyed,  and  exclaimed:  "Ah,  God!  that  fellow  lives  and 
triumphs  in  his  infinite  distress,  while  I  lack  all  things  in 
the  midst  of  comfort,  and  am  dying  only  on  account  of  him  I 
Go  quickly,  and  Sing  him  into  that  deepest  of  the  subter- 
ranean dungeons  where  the  preacher  Foiano  was  starved  lo 
death.'  Perhaps  when  he  finds  himself  in  such  ill  plight 
he  will  begin  to  droop  bis  crest." 

Captain  S.indrino  Monaldi  came  at  once  into  my  prison 
with  about  twenty  of  the  castellan's  servants.  They  found 
me  on  my  knees  ;  and  I  did  not  turn  at  their  approach, 
but  went  on  paying  my  orisons  before  a  God  the  Father, 
surrounded  with  angels,  and  a  Christ  arising  victorious  from 
the  grave,  which  1  had  sketched  upon  the  wall  with  a  Uttle 
piece  of  charcoal  I  had  found  covered  up  with  earth.  This 
was  after  I  had  lain  four  months  upon  my  back  in  bed  with 
my  leg  broken,  and  had  so  often  dreamed  that  angels  came 
and  ministered  to  me,  that  at  the  end  of  those  four  montlis 
tlie  Umb  became  as  sound  as  though  it  never  had  t>een 
fractured.  So  then  these  fellows  entered,  all  in  armour, 
as  fearful  of  me  as  though  I  were  a  poison -breathing  dragon. 
The  captain  spoke  as  follows:  "You  must  be  aware  thai 
there  are  many  of  us  here,  and  our  entrance  has  made  a 
tumult  in  this  place,  yet  you  do  not  turn  round."  When 
I  heard  these  words,  1  was  well  able  to  conceive  what  greater 


1  Fia  BeoedeUo  da  Foiuio  had  inclined  the  wrath  of  Pope  CletneM  VIL 
by  preaching  agaimt  Ihc  Medici  in  Florence?'  He  was  sent  to  Rome  and  ita- 
I'lisonei!  in  a  □oisi>me  dnngeon  of  S.  Angelo  in  (be  ycai  1530.  whefp  ('IcRx^t 
made  him  pr;ri5h  miserably  by  diminisliiiig  his  food  and  walei  dally  till  he  died. 
See  Vfttchi's  Siena  FiivtHtimt,  lib.  xii.  chap.  4. 
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harm  might  happen  to  me  ;  but  being  used  and  hardeaed 
to  misfortune,  1  said  to  them  :  "  Unto  this  God  who  supports 
me,  to  Him  in  heaven  I  have  turned  my  soul,  my  contempla- 
tion, and  all  my  vital  spirits  ;  to  you  I  have  turned  precisely 
what  belongs  to  you.  What  there  is  of  good  in  me,  you 
are  not  worthy  to  behold,  nor  can  you  touch  it.  Do  then 
to  that  which  is  under  your  control  all  the  evil  you  are 
able,"  The  captain,  in  some  alarm,  and  not  knowing  what 
I  might  be  on  the  point  of  doing,  said  to  four  of  his  tallest 
fellows  :  "  Put  all  your  arms  aside."  When  they  had  done  so, 
he  added  :  "  Now  upon  tlie  instant  leap  on  liim,  and  secure 
bim  well.  Do  you  think  he  is  the  devO,  that  so  many  of  us 
should  be  afraid  of  him  ?  Hold  him  tight  now,  that  he  may 
not  escape  you."  Seized  by  them  with  force  and  roughly 
bandied,  and  anticipating  something  far  worse  than  what 
afterwards  happened,  I  hfted  my  eyes  to  Christ  and  said : 
"Oh,  just  God,  Thou  paidest  all  our  debts  upon  that  high- 
raised  cross  of  Thine  ;  wherefore  then  must  my  innocence 
be  made  to  pay  the  debts  of  whom  I  do  not  even  know  ? 
Nevertheless,  Thy  will  be  done."  Meanwhile  the  men  were 
carrying  me  away  with  a  great  lighted  torch  ;  and  1  thought 
that  they  were  about  to  tlirow  me  down  the  oubUette  of 
Sammabo.  This  was  the  name  given  to  a  fearful  place  which 
had  swallowed  many  men  ahve  ;  forwhen  theyare  cast  into  it, 
they  fall  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pit  in  the  foundations  of  the 
castle.  This  did  not,  however,  happen  to  me ;  wherefore 
I  thought  that  I  had  made  a  very  good  bargain  when  they 
placed  me  in  that  hideous  dungeon  I  have  spoken  of,  where 
Fra  Foiano  died  of  hunger,  and  left  me  there  without  doing 
me  further  injury. 

When  I  was  alone,  I  began  to  sing  a  De  profundis  clamavi, 
a  Miserere,  and  In  U  Domine  sfieravi.  During  the  whole  of 
that  first  day  of  August  I  kept  festival  with  God,  my  heart 
rejoicing  ever  in  the  strength  of  hope  and  faith.  On  the 
second  day  they  drew  me  from  that  hole,  and  took  me  back 
again  to  the  prison  where  I  had  drawn  those  representations 
of  God.  On  arriving  there,  Uie  sight  of  them  filled  me  with 
such  sweetness  and  such  gladness  that  1  wept  abundantly. 
On  every  day  that  followed,  the  castellan  sent  to  know  what 
1  was  doing  and  saying.  The  Pope,  who  had  heard  the 
whole  history  (and  I  must  add  that  the  doctors  had  already 
given  the  castellan   over),  spoke   as  follows:   "Before  my 
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castcllaa  dies  1  will  let  liim  put  tliat  Benvenuto  to  death 

in  any  way  lie  likes,  for  he  is  the  cause  of  his  death,  and  so 

the  good  man  Ehall  not  die  ucrevenged."    On  hearing  these 

words  from  the  mouth  of  Duke   Pier  Luigi,  the  castellan 

replied  :  "  So,  then,  the  Pope  has  given  me  Benvenuto,  and 

wishes    me    to  take  my  vengeance   on  hira  ?     Dismiss  the 

matter   from    your   mind,  and    leave   me  to   act."     If  the 

heart  of  the  Pope  was  ill-disposed  against  me,  that  of  the 

castellan  was  now  at  the  commencement  savage  and  cruel 

in  the  extreme.      At  this  juncture  the   invisible  being  who 

had  diverted   me  from   my  intention   of   suicide,  came  to 

me,  being  still  invisible,  but  with  a  clear  voice,  and  shook 

me,   and   made   me   rise,  and   said   to   me :    "  Ah  me  !  my 

Benvenuto,  quick,   quick,  betake  thyself  to  God    with   thy 

accustomed   prayers,   and  cry  out   loudly,   loudly ! "     In  a 

sudden  consternation    I   fell   upon   my  knees,  and    recited 

several  of  my  prayers  in  a  loud  voice  ;  after  this  I  said  Qui 

habitat  »i  adjulorio;  then  I  communed  a  space  with   God ; 

and  in  an  instant  the  same  clear  and  open  voice  said  to  me : 

"  Go  to  rest,  and  have  no  further  fear  ! "     The  meaning  of  this 

was,  that  the  castellan,  after  giving  the  most  cruel  orders 

for  my  death,    suddenly   countermanded   tiiem,  and   said : 

"  Is  not  this  Benvenuto  the  man  whom  I  have  so  warmly 

defended,  whom  I  know  of  a  surety  to  be  innocent,  and 

who  has  been  so  greatly  wronged  ?    Oh,  how  will  God  have 

mercy   on  me   and    my  sins   if    T    do   not    pardon    those 

who  have  done  me  the  greatest  injuries?    Oh,  why  should 

I  injure  a  man  both  worthy  and  innocent,   who  has  only 

done  me  services  and  honour  ?      Go  to  !    instead  of  killing 

him,   I   give   him   life   and   liberty :    and   in   my  will    I'll 

have   it  written  that  none  shall  demand  of  him  the  heavy 

debt    for    his   expenses    here   which    he   would    else  wise 

have   to  pay."      This  the  Pope  heard,  and  took  it  very  ill 

indeed. 
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I  meanwhile  continued  to  pray  as  usual,  and  to  write 
my  Capitolo,  and  every  night  I  was  visited  with  the 
gladdest  and  most  pleasant  dreams  that  could  be  possibly 
imagined.     It  seemed   to  me  while   dreaming   that    I  was 
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always  iii  the  visible  compHny  of  that  being  whose  voice 
and  touch,  while  he  was  still  invisible,  1  had  so  often  felt. 
To  him  I  made  but  one  request,  and  this  I  urged  most 
earnestly,  namely,  that  he  would  bring  me  where  I  could 
behold  the  sun.  1  told  him  that  this  was  the  sole  desire 
1  had,  and  tliat  if  I  could  but  see  the  sun  once  only,  I 
should  die  coatented.  AH  the  disagreeable  circumstances 
of  my  prison  had  become,  as  it  were,  to  me  friendly  and 
companionable ;  not  one  of  them  gave  me  annoyance. 
Nevertheless,  I  ought  to  say  that  the  castellan's  parasites, 
who  were  waiting  for  him  to  hang  me  from  tlie  battlement 
whence  1  had  made  my  escape,  when  they  saw  that  he 
bad  changed  his  mind  to  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
he  previously  threatened,  were  unable  to  endure  the 
disappointment.  Accordingly,  they  kept  continually  try- 
ing to  inspire  me  with  the  fear  of  imminent  death  by 
means  of  various  terrifying  hints.  But,  as  I  have  already 
said,  1  had  become  so  well  acquainted  with  troubles  of 
this  sort  that  t  was  incapable  of  fear,  and  nothing  any 
longer  could  disturb  me ;  only  !  had  that  one  great 
longing  to  behold  the  sphere  of  the  sun,  if  only  in  a 
dream- 
Thus  then,  whUe  I  spent  many  hours  a  day  in  prayer 
with  deep  emotion  of  the  spirit  toward  Christ,  1  used 
always  to  say :  "  Ah,  very  Son  of  God  I  I  pray  Thee  by 
Thy  birth,  by  Thy  death  upon  the  cross,  and  by  Thy 
glorious  resurrection,  that  Thou  wilt  deign  to  let  me  see 
the  sun,  if  not  otherwise,  at  least  in  dreams.  But  if  Thou 
wilt  grant  me  to  behold  it  with  these  mortal  eyes  of  mine, 
I  engage  myself  to  come  and  visit  Thee  at  Thy  holy 
sepulchre. "  This  vow  and  these  my  greatest  prayers  to 
God  1  made  upon  the  and  of  October  in  the  year  1539, 
Upon  the  following  morning,  which  was  the  3rd  of 
October,  I  woke  at  daybreak,  perhaps  an  hour  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  Dragging  myself  from  the  miser- 
able lair  in  which  I  lay,  I  put  some  clothes  on,  for  it 
had  begun  to  be  cold ;  then  I  prayed  more  devoutly 
than  ever  I  had  done  in  the  past,  fervently  imploring 
Christ  that  He  would  at  least  grant  me  the  favour  of 
knowing  by  divine  inspiration  what  sin  I  was  so  sorely 
expiating;  and  since  His  Divine  Majesty  had  not  deemed 
me    worthy    of    beholding    the    sun    even    in    a    dream 
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1  besought  Him  to  let 
isbmcnt. 


me   know  the  cause  of   my  pun' 
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I  had  barely  ottered  these  words,  when  that  invisible 
being,  Uke  a  whirlwind,  caught  me  up  and  bore  me  away 
into  a  large  room,  where  he  made  himself  visible  to  my 
eyes  in  human  form,  appearing  like  a  young  man  whose 
beard  is  just  growing,  with  a  face  of  indescribable  beauty,  but 
austere,  not  wanton.  He  bade  me  look  around  the  room, 
and  said :  "  The  crowd  of  men  thou  seest  in  this  place  are 
all  those  who  up  to  this  day  have  been  bom  and  afterwards 
have  died  upon  the  earth."  Thereupon  I  asked  him  why 
he  brought  me  hither,  and  he  answered :  "  Come  with  me 
and  thou  shalt  soon  behold."  In  my  hand  I  had  a  poniard, 
and  upon  my  back  a  coat  of  mail  \  and  so  he  led  me  through 
that  vast  hall,  pointing  out  the  people  who  were  walking 
by  innumerable  thousands  up  and  down,  this  way  and  thai. 
He  led  me  onward,  and  went  forth  in  front  of  me  through 
a  little  low  door  into  a  place  which  looked  hke  a  narrow 
street ;  and  when  he  drew  me  after  him  into  the  street,  at 
the  moment  of  leaving  the  hall,  behold  I  was  disarmed  and 
clothed  in  a  white  shirt,  with  nothing  on  my  head,  and  I 
was  walking  on  the  right  hand  of  my  companion.  Finding 
myself  in  this  condition,  I  was  seized  with  wonder,  because 
1  did  not  recognise  the  street ;  and  when  I  lifted  my  eyes, 
I  discerned  that  the  splendour  of  the  sun  was  striking  on  a 
wall,  as  it  were  a  house-front,  just  above  my  head.  Then  1 
said :  "  Oh,  my  friend  !  what  must  I  do  in  order  to  be  able 
to  ascend  so  high  that  I  may  gaj^e  upon  the  ;sphere  of  the 
sun  himself  ? "  He  pointed  out  some  huge  stairs  which 
were  on  my  right  hand,  and  said  to  me:  "Go  up  thither  by 
thyself."  Quitting  his  side,  1  ascended  the  stairs  back^vards, 
and  gradually  began  to  come  within  the  region  of  the  sun- 
light. Then  I  hastened  my  steps,  and  went  on.  alwa>'« 
walking  backwards  as  I  have  described,  until  I  discovered 
the  whole  sphere  of  the  sun.  The  strength  of  his  rays,  as 
is  their  wont,  first  made  me  close  my  eyes ;  but  becoming 
aware  of  my  misdoing,  I  opened  them  wide,  and  gazing 
steadfastly  at  the  sun,  exclaimed  :  "Oh,  my  sun,  for  whom 
1  have  3o  passionately  yearned  I    Albeit  your  rays  may  blind 
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me,  I  do  not  wish  to  look  on  ansrthing  again  but  this  I "  So 
I  stayed  awhile  with  my  eyes  iixed  steadily  on  him ;  and 
after  a  brief  space  I  beheld  in  one  moment  the  whole  might 
of  those  great  burning  rays  fling  themselves  upon  the  left 
side  of  the  son  ;  so  tliat  the  orb  remained  quite  clear  without 
its  rays,  and  I  was  able  to  contemplate  it  with  vast  dehght. 
It  seeiiied  to  me  something  marvellous  that  the  rays  should 
be  removed  in  that  manner.  Then  I  reflected  what  divine 
grace  it  was  which  God  had  granted  me  that  morning, 
and  cried  aloud  :  "  Oh,  wonderful  Thy  power !  oh,  glorious 
Thy  virtue  I  How  far  greater  is  the  grace  which  Thou  art 
granting  me  than  that  which  I  expected  I "  The  sun  with- 
out his  rays  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  bath  of  the  purest  molten 
gold,  neither  more  nor  less.  While  I  stood  contemplating 
this  wondrous  thing,  I  noticed  that  the  middle  of  the  sphere 
twgan  to  swell,  and  the  swollen  surface  grew,  and  suddenly 
a  Christ  upon  the  cross  formed  itself  out  of  the  same  sub- 
stance as  the  sun.  He  bore  tlie  aspect  of  divine  benignity, 
with  such  fair  grace  that  the  mind  of  man  could  not  conceive 
the  thousandth  part  of  it ;  and  while  I  gazed  in  ecstasy,  I 
shouted  :  "  A  miracle  1  a  miracle  !  O  God  I  O  clemency 
Divine  I  O  immeasurable  Goodness  !  what  is  it  Thou  hast 
deigned  this  day  to  show  me  I "  While  I  was  gazing  and 
exclaiming  thus,  the  Christ  moved  toward  that  part  where 
his  rays  were  settled,  and  the  middle  of  the  sun  once  more 
bulged  out  as  it  bad  done  before ;  the  boss  expanded,  and 
suddenly  transformed  itself  into  the  shape  of  a  most  beautiful 
Madonna,  who  appeared  to  be  sitting  enthroned  on  high, 
holding  her  child  in  her  arms  with  an  attitude  of  the  greatest 
charm  and  a  smile  upon  her  face.  On  each  side  of  her  was 
an  angel,  whose  beauty  far  surpasses  man's  imagination. 
1  also  saw  within  the  rondure  of  the  sun,  upon  the  right 
hand,  a  figure  robed  like  a  priest ;  this  turned  its  back  to 
me,  and  kept  its  face  directed  to  the  Madonna  and  the  Christ. 
All  these  things  I  beheld,  actual,  clear,  and  vivid,  and  kept 
retiu-ning  thanks  to  the  glory  of  God  as  loud  as  1  was  able. 
The  marvellous  apparition  remained  before  me  little  more 
than  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  then  it  dissolved,  and  I  was 
carried  back  to  my  dark  lair. 

I  began  at  once  to  shout  aloud  :  "  The  virtue  of  God  hath 
deigned  to  show  me  all  His  glory,  the  whidi  perchance  no 
mortal  eye  hath  ever  seen  before.     Therefore  I  know  surely 
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that  I  am  free  and  fortunate  and  in  the  grace  of  God  ;  but 
you  miscreants  shall  be  miscreants  still,  accursed,  and  in 
the  wrath  of  God.  Mark  this,  for  I  am  certain  of  it,  that 
on  the  day  of  All  Saints,  the  day  upon  which  I  was  bora 
in  1500,  on  the  first  of  November,  at  four  hours  after  night- 
fall, on  that  day  which  is  coming  you  will  be  forced  to  lead 
me  from  this  gloomy  dnngeon  ;  less  than  this  you  will  not 
be  able  to  do,  because  I  have  seen  it  with  these  eyes  of 
mine  and  in  that  throne  of  God.  The  priest  who  kept  his 
face  turned  to  God  and  his  back  to  me,  that  priest  was 
S,  Peter,  pleading  my  cause,  for  the  shame  he  felt  that  such 
foul  wrongs  should  be  done  to  Christians  in  his  own  house. 
You  may  go  'and  tell  it  to  whom  you  like  ;  for  none  on 
earth  has  the  power  to  do  me  harm  lienceforward ;  and  tell 
that  lord  who  keeps  me  here,  that  if  he  will  give  me  wax  or 
paper  and  the  means  of  portraying  this  glory  of  God  which 
was  revealed  to  me,  most  assuredly  shall  I  convince  him  of 
that  which  now  perhaps  he  holds  in  doubt," 
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The  physicians  gave  the  castellan  no  hope  of  his  recovery, 
yet  he  remained  with  a  clear  intellect,  and  the  humours 
which  used  to  afflict  him  every  year  had  passed  away.  He 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  care  of  his  soul,  and  his 
conscience  seemed  to  smite  him,  because  he  felt  that  I  had 
suffered  and  was  suffering  a  grievous  wrong.  The  Pope 
received  information  from  him  of  the  extraordinary  things 
which  I  related  ;  in  answer  to  wliich  his  Hohness  sent  word 
— as  one  who  had  no  faith  either  in  God  or  aught  beside — 
that  1  was  mad,  and  that  he  must  do  his  best  to  mend  his 
health.  When  the  castellan  received  this  message,  he  sent 
to  cheer  me  up,  and  furnished  me  with  writing  materials 
and  wax,  and  certain  httle  wooden  instruments  employed  in 
working  wax,  adding  many  words  of  courtesy,  which  were 
reported  by  one  of  his  sei^vants  who  bore  me  good-will.  This 
man  was  totally  the  opposite  of  that  rascally  gang  who  had 
wished  to  see  me  hanged.  I  took  the  paper  and  Ujc  wax, 
and  began  to  work  ;  and  while  I  was  worldng  I  wrote  the 
following  sonnet  addressed  to  the  castellan  ; — 
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"  If  I,  my  lord,  could  show  to  you  the  truth, 
Of  that  Eternal  Light  to  me  by  Heaven 
In  this  low  life  revealed,  you  sure  bad  given 
More  heed  to  mine  than  to  a  nionarch's  sooth. 

Ah  I  could  the  Pastor  of  Christ's  flock  in  ruth 
Believe  how  God  this  sou!  with  sight  hath  shriven 
Of  glory  unlo  which  no  wight  hath  striven 
Ere  he  escaped  earth's  cave  of  care  uncouth  ; 

The  gales  of  Justice,  holy  and  austere, 
Would  rol!  asunder,  and  rude  impious  Rage 
Fall  chained  with  shrieks  that  should  assail  ihc  skies. 

Had  I  but  light,  ah  me  I  my  art  should  rear 
A  monument  of  Heaven'a  high  equipage  ! 
Nor  should  my  misery  bear  so  grim  a  guise." 
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On  the  following  day,  when  the  servant  of  the  castellan 
who  was  my  friend  brought  me  my  food,  I  gave  him  this 
sonnet  copied  out  in  writing.  Without  informing  the  other 
ill-disposed  servants  who  were  niy  enemies,  he  handed  it  to 
the  castellan,  At  that  time  this  worthy  man  would  gladly 
have  granted  me  my  liberty,  because  he  fancied  that  the 
great  wrong  done  to  me  was  a  main  cause  of  his  death.  He 
took  the  sonnet,  and  having  read  it  more  than  once,  ex- 
claimed :  "  These  are  neither  the  words  nor  the  thoughts 
of  a  madman,  but  rather  of  a  sound  and  worthy  fellow." 
Without  delay  he  ordered  his  secretary  to  take  it  to  the 
Pope,  and  place  it  in  his  own  hands,  adding  a  request  for 
my  deliverance. 

While  the  secretary  was  on  his  way  with  my  sonnet  to 
the  Pope,  the  castellan  sent  me  lights  for  day  and  night, 
together  with  all  the  conveniences  one  could  wish  for  in  that 
place.  The  result  of  this  was  that  I  began  to  recover  from 
my  physical  depression,  which  had  reached  a  very  serious 
degree. 

The  Pope  read  the  sonnet  several  times.  Then  he  sent 
word  to  the  castellan  that  he  meant  presently  to  do  what 
would  be  pleasing  to  him.    Certainly  the  Pope  had  no  un- 
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willingness  to  release  me  Uieu  ;  but  Signor  Pier  Luigi.  his 
son,  as  it  were  in  the  Pope's  despite,  kept  me  there  by 
force, 

The  deatb  of  the  castellan  was  drawing  neai*  *,  and  while 
I  was  engaged  in  drawing  and  modelling  that  miracle  which 
I  bad  seen,  upon  the  morning  of  AU  Saints'  day  he  sent 
his  nephew,  Piero  Ugolini,  to  show  me  certain  jewels.  No 
sooner  bad  I  set  eyes  on  them  than  I  exclaimed :  "  This 
is  the  countersign  of  my  dehverance!"  Then  the  young 
man,  who  was  not  a  person  of  much  intelligence,  began  to 
say:  "Never  think  of  that,  Benvenuto!"  I  replied:  "Take 
your  gems  away,  for  I  am  so  treated  here  that  I  have  no 
light  to  see  by  except  what  this  murky  cavern  gives,  and 
that  is  not  enough  to  test  the  quality  of  precious  stones. 
But,  as  regards  my  deliverance  from  this  dungeon,  the  day 
will  not  end  before  you  come  to  fetch  me  out,  It  shall  and 
must  be  so,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  it."  The 
man  departed,  and  had  me  locked  in  ;  but  after  he  had 
remained  away  two  hours  by  the  clock,  he  returned  with- 
out armed  men,  bringing  only  a  couple  of  lads  to  assist 
my  movements ;  so  after  this  fashion  he  conducted  me  to 
the  spacious  rooujs  which  I  had  previously  occupied  (that 
is  to  say,  in  1538),  where  I  obtained  all  the  conveniences  I 
asked  for. 
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After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  the  castellan,  who  now 
believed  that  I  was  at  large  and  free,  succumbed  to  bis 
disease  and  departed  this  life.  In  his  room  remained  his 
brother,  Messer  Antonio  Ugolini,  who  had  informed  the 
deceased  governor  that  I  was  duly  released.  From  what  I 
learned,  this  Messer  Antonio  received  commission  from  the 
Pope  to  let  me  occupy  that  conmiodious  prison  until  he 
had  decided  what  to  do  with  me. 

Messer  Durante  of  Brescia,  whom  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  engaged  the  soldier  (formerly  druggist  of  Prato) 
to  administer  some  deadly  liquor  in  my  food ; '  the  poison 
was  to  work  slowly,  producing  its  effect  at  the  end  of  four 
or  live  months.     They  resolved  on  mixing  pounded  diamond 

'  For  Messer  DutEiUe,  see  above,  p,  180,  For  Ibe  druggist  ol  ftalo  tm- 
ployed  as  a  wardei  iii  S.  Angcio,  see  above,  p.  21& 
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with  my  victuals.  Now  the  diamond  is  not  a  poison  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  its  incomparable  hardness 
enables  it,  unlike  ordinary  stones,  to  retain  very  acute 
angles.  When  every  other  stone  is  pounded,  that  extreme 
sharpness  of  edge  is  lost ;  their  fragments  becoming  blunt 
and  rounded.  The  diamond  alone  preserves  its  trenchant 
qualities ;  wherefore,  if  it  chances  to  enter  the  stomach 
together  with  food,  the  peristaltic  motion'  needful  to 
digestion  brings  it  into  contact  with  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  the  bowels,  where  it  sticks,  and  by  the 
action  of  fresh  food  forcing  it  farther  inwards,  after  some 
time  perforates  the  organs.  This  eventually  causes  death. 
Any  other  sort  of  stone  or  glass  mingled  with  the  food  has 
not  the  power  to  attach  itself,  but  passes  onward  with  the 
victuals.  Now  Messer  Durante  entrusted  a  diamond  of 
trifling  value  to  one  of  the  guards ;  and  it  is  said  that 
a  certain  Lione,  a  goldsmith  of  Arezzo,  my  great  enemy, 
was  commissioned  to  pound  it.'  The  man  happened  to 
be  very  poor,  and  the  diamond  was  worth  perhaps  some 
scores  of  crowns.  He  told  tlie  guard  that  the  dust  he 
gave  him  back  was  the  diamond  in  question  properly 
ground  down.  The  mornmg  when  I  took  it,  they  mixed 
it  with  all  I  had  to  cat ;  it  was  a  Friday,  and  I  had  it  in 
salad,  sauce,  and  pottage.  That  morning  I  ate  heartily, 
for  I  had  fasted  on  the  previous  evening ;  and  this  day  was 
a  festivaL  It  is  true  that  I  felt  the  victuals  scrunch  beneath 
my  teeth  ;  but  1  was  not  thinking  about  knaveries  of  this 
sort.  When  I  bad  finished,  some  scraps  of  salad  remained 
upon  my  plate,  and  certain  very  line  and  glittering  splinters 
caught  my  eye  among  tfiese  remnants.  I  collected  them, 
and  took  them  to  the  wmdow,  which  let  a  Hood  of  bght 
into  the  room  ;  and  while  I  was  examining  them,  I  re- 
meml>eied  that  the  food  I  ate  tliat  morning  had  scrunched 
more  than  usuaL  On  applying  my  senses  strictly  to  the 
matter,  the  verdict  of  my  eyesight  was  that  they  were 
certainly  fragments  of  pounded  diamond.  Upon  this  1 
gave  myself  up  without  doubt  as  dead,  and  in  my  sorrow 

'  Ih  quel  girare  ike  i'  fanna  e'  cibi.  I  have  for  the  sake  of  clciroess  used 
the  (cchnicsl  pinnae  nbovc. 

'  Itic  name  of  Leone  Ltoni  is  otherwise  known  os  a  goldsmith  and  btooie- 
coslei.  He  iii.-idc  the  loinLi  fot  Giangmcoma  de'  Medici,  I]  Medighino,  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Milao. 
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had  recourse  with  pious  heart  to  holy  prayers.  1  had  re- 
solved  the  question,  and  thought  that  I  was  doomed.  For 
the  space  of  a  whole  hour  I  prayed  fervently  to  God,  re- 
turning tliaoks  to  Him  for  so  merciful  a  death.  Since 
my  stars  had  sentenced  me  to  die,  I  thought  it  no  bad 
bargain  to  escape  from  life  so  easily.  1  was  resigned,  and 
blessed  the  world  and  all  the  years  which  1  had  passed  ia 
it.  Now  I  was  returning  to  a  better  kingdom  with  the 
grace  of  God,  the  which  1  thought  I  had  most  certainly 
acquired. 

While  I  stood  revolving  these  thoughts  in  my  miud,  I 
held  in  my  hand  some  flimsy  particles  of  the  reputed 
diamond,  which  of  a  truth  I  firmly  beheved  to  be  such. 
Now  hope  is  immortal  in  the  human  breast ;  therefore  1  felt 
myself,  as  it  were,  lured  onward  by  a  gleam  of  idle  expecta- 
tion. Accordingly,  1  took  up  a  httle  knife  and  a  few  of 
those  particles,  and  placed  them  on  an  iron  bar  of  my  prison. 
Then  I  brought  the  knife's  point  witli  a  slow  strong  grind- 
mg  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  stone,  and  felt  it  crumble. 
Examining  the  substance  with  my  eyes.  1  saw  that  it  was 
so.  In  a  moment  new  hope  took  possession  of  my  soul, 
and  I  exclaimed  :  "  Here  I  do  not  find  my  true  foe,  Messer 
Durante,  but  a  piece  of  bad  soft  stone,  which  cannot  do  me 
any  harm  whatever ! "  Previously  I  had  been  resolved  to 
remain  quiet  and  to  die  in  peace ;  now  I  revolved  other 
plans ;  but  first  I  rendered  thanks  to  God  and  blessed 
poverty ;  for  though  poverty  is  oftentimes  the  cause  of 
bringing  men  to  death,  on  this  occasion  it  had  been  the 
very  cause  of  my  salvation.  1  mean  in  tliis  way  :  Messer 
Durante,  my  enemy,  or  whoever  it  was,  gave  a  diamond  to 
Lione  to  pound  for  me  of  the  worth  of  more  than  a  hundred 
crowns ;  poverty  induced  him  to  keep  this  for  himself,  and 
to  pound  for  me  a  greenish  beryl  of  the  value  of  two  carlins, 
thinking  perhaps,  because  it  also  was  a  stone,  that  it  woidd_ 
work  the  same  effect  as  the  diamond. 


CXXVI 

At  this  time  the  Bishop  of  Pavia,  brother  of  the  Count 
of  San  Secondo,  and  commonly  called  Monaignor  de"  Kossi 
of  Parma,  happened  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  castle  for  some 
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troublesome  affairs  at  Pavia.'  Knowing  him  to  be  my  friend, 
I  thrust  my  head  out  of  the  hole  ia  my  cell,  and  c^ed  him 
with  a  loud  voice,  crying  that  those  thieves  had  given  me  a 
pounded  diamond  with  the  intention  of  killing  me.  1  also 
sent  some  of  the  splinters  which  I  had  preserved,  by  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  servants,  for  him  to  see.  I  did  not 
disclose  my  discovery  tliat  the  stone  was  not  a  diamond, 
but  told  him  that  they  had  most  assuredly  poisoned  me, 
after  the  death  of  that  most  worthy  man  the  castellan. 
During  the  short  space  of  time  1  had  to  live,  I  begged  him 
to  allow  me  one  loaf  a  day  from  his  own  stores,  seeing  that 
I  had  resolved  to  eat  nothing  which  came  from  them.  To 
this  request  he  answered  that  he  would  supply  me  with 
victuals. 

Messer  Antonio,  who  was  certainly  not  cognisant  of  the 
plot  against  my  life,  stirred  up  a  great  noise,  and  demanded 
to  see  the  pounded  stone,  being  also  persuaded  that  it  was 
a  diamond;  but  on  reflection  that  the  Pope  was  probably 
at  the  bottom  of  the  affair,  he  passed  it  over  hghtly  after 
giving  his  attention  to  the  incident. 

Henceforth  I  ate  the  victuals  sent  me  by  the  Bishop, 
and  continued  writing  my  Capitolo  on  the  prison,  into  which 
I  inserted  daily  all  the  new  events  which  happened  to  me, 
point  by  point.  But  Mcsscr  Antonio  also  sent  me  food ; 
and  he  did  this  by  the  hand  of  that  Giovanni  of  Prate,  the 
druggist,  then  soldier  in  the  castle,  whom  I  have  previously 
mentioned.  He  was  a  deadly  foe  of  mine,  and  was  the  man 
who  had  administered  the  powdered  diamond.  So  I  told 
him  that  I  would  partake  of  nothing  he  brought  me  unless 
he  tasted  it  before  my  eyes,'  The  man  replied  that  Popes 
have  their  meat  tasted.  I  answered :  "  Noblemen  are  bound 
to  taste  the  meat  for  Popes  ;  in  hke  measure,  you,  soldier, 
druggist,  peasant  from  Prato,  are  bound  to  taste  the  meat 
for  a  Florentine  of  my  station."  He  retorted  with  coarse 
words,  which  I  was  not  slow  to  pay  back  in  kind. 

Now  Messer  Antonio  felt  a  certain  shame  for  his  behaviour ; 
he  had  it  also  in  his  mind  to  make  me  pay  the  costs  which 
the  late  castellan,  poor  man,  remitted  in  my  favoiu-.  So  he 
hunted  out  another  of  his  servants,  who  was  my  friend,  and 

'  Gio.  Giroloino  dc'  Roui,  known  in  litenluri;  u  ■  poet  and  hbtorloti  of 
MCondsry  impoTtunce. 

'  Me  nf/atnta  la  iridoaa. 
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sent  me  food  by  this  man's  banc's,  llie  meat  was  tasted 
for  me  now  with  good  grace,  and  no  need  for  altercation, 
The  seivant  in  question  told  me  that  the  Pope  was  being 
pestered  every  day  by  Monsignor  di  Morluc,  who  kept  asking 
for  my  extradition  on  the  part  of  the  French  ICing,  The 
Pope,  however,  showed  little  disposition  to  give  me  up ; 
and  Cardinal  Farnese,  formerly  my  friend  and  patron,  had 
declared  that  I  ought  not  to  reckon  on  issuing  from  that 
prison  for  some  length  of  time.'  I  rephed  diat  I  should 
get  out  in  spite  of  them  all.  The  excellent  young  fellow 
besought  me  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  to  let  such  words  of 
mine  be  heard,  for  they  might  do  me  some  grave  injury ; 
having  firm  confidence  in  God,  it  was  my  duty  to  await  His 
mercy,  remaining  in  the  meanwhile  tranquil.  I  answered 
that  the  power  and  goodness  of  God  are  not  bound  to  stand 
in  awe  before  the  malign  forces  of  iniquity. 


CXXVII 

A  few  days  had  passed  when  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara 
arrived  in  Rome.  He  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Pope, 
and  the  Pope  detained  him  up  to  supper-time.  Now  the 
Pope  was  a  man  of  great  talent  for  affairs,  and  he  wanted 
to  talk  at  his  ease  with  the  Cardinal  about  French  politics- 
Everybody  knows  that  folk,  when  they  are  feasting  together, 
say  things  which  they  would  otherwise  retain.  This  therefore 
happened.  The  great  King  Francis  was  most  frank  and 
liberal  in  all  his  deaUngs,  and  the  Cardinal  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  temper.  Therefore  the  latter  could  indulge  the  Pope 
beyond  his  boldest  expectations.  This  raised  his  Holiness  to 
a  high  pitch  of  merriment  and  gladness,  all  the  more  because 
he  was  accustomed  to  drink  freely  once  a  week,  and  went 
indeed  to  vomit  after  his  indulgence.  When,  therefore,  the 
Cardinal  observed  that  the  Pope  was  well  disposed,  and  ripe 
to  grant  favours,  he  begged  for  me  at  the  ling's  demand, 
pressing  the  matter  hotly,  and  proving  that  his  Majesty  had 
it  much  at  heart.  Upon  this  the  Pope  laughed  aloud ;  he 
felt  the  moment  for  his  vomit  at  hand ;  ttie  excessive  quantity 
of  wine  which  he  had  drunk  was  also  operating ;  so  he 
said  ;  "  On  the  spot,  Ihis  instant,  you  sliall  take  him  to  your 

'  Tbis  was  tbe  Cardinal  Altssaadro,  ioa  aS  Viet  Lulgi  Fsrncw:.  | 
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bouse."  Then,  having  given  express  orders  to  this  purpose, 
he  rose  from  table.  The  Cardinal  immediately  sent  for  mc, 
before  Signer  Pier  Luigi  could  get  wind  of  the  affair ;  for  it 
was  certain  that  he  would  not  have  allowed  me  to  be  loosed 
from  prison. 

The  Pope's  mandatary  came  together  with  two  great  gentle- 
men of  the  Cardinal's,  and  when  four  o'clock  of  the  night  was 
passed,  they  removed  me  from  my  prison,  and  brought  me 
into  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal,  who  received  me  with  in- 
describable kindness.  1  was  well  lodged,  and  left  to  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  my  situation. 

Messer  Antonio,  the  old  castellan's  brottier,  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  office,  insisted  on  extracting  from  me  the  costs 
I     for  food  and  other  fees  and  perquisites  claimed  by  sheriffs 
'     and  such  fry,  paying  no  heed  to  his  predecessor's  will  in 
my  behalf.     This  affair  cost  me  several  scores  of  crowns  ; 
but  1  paid  them,  because  the  Cardinal  told  me  to  be  well 
upon  my  guard    if   I  wanted  to   preserve   my  life,  adding 
tliat  had  he  not  extracted  me  that  evening  from  the  prison, 
I  should   never   have   got  out.      Indeed,   be   bad   already 
been  informed  that  the  Pope  greatly  regretted  having  let 
.     me  £0.  ^J 

^K  cxxvni  ^M 

'  I  am  now  obliged  to  take  a  step  backwards,  in  order  to 

resume  the  thread  of  some  events  which  will  be  found  in 
my  Capitolo.  While  I  was  sojourning  those  few  days  in 
the  chamber  of  the  Cardinal,  and  afterwards  in  the  Pope's 
private  garden,  there  came  among  my  other  friends  to  visit 

I      me  a   casliier  of   Messer   Bindo   Altoviti,  who  was  called 

'  Bernardo  Galluzzi.  I  had  entnisted  to  him  a  sum  of  several 
hundred  crowns,  and  the  young  man  sought  me  out  in  the 

I  Pope's  garden,  expressing  his  wish  to  give  back  this  money 
to  the  uttermost  farthing,  I  answered  tliat  1  did  not  know 
where  to  place  my  property,  either  with  a  dearer  friend  or 
in  a  place  that  seemed  to  me  more  safe.  He  sliowed  the 
strongest  possible  repugnance  to  keeping  it,  and  1  was,  as  it 
were,  obliged  to  force  him.  Now  that  I  had  left  the  castle 
for  the  last  time,  I  discovered  that  poor  Bernardo  Galluzzi 
was  ruined,  whereby  f  lost  my  money.  Now  while  1  was 
atill  imprisoned  in  that  dungeon,  I  had  a  terrible  dream,  in 
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which  it  aeemed  to  me  that  words  of  the  greatest  consequence 
were  written  with  a  pen  apon  my  forehead  ;  the  being  vihu 
did  this  to  mc  repeated  at  least  three  times  that  I  should 
hold  my  tongue  and  not  report  the  words  to  any  one.  When 
1  awoke  I  (elt  tliat  my  forehead  had  been  meddled  with.  In 
my  Capitolo  upon  the  prison  1  have  related  many  incidents 
of  this  sort.  Among  others,  it  was  told  me  (I  not  knowing 
what  1  then  prophesied)  how  everything  which  afterwards 
happened  to  Signer  Pier  Luigi  would  take  place,  so  clearly 
and  so  circumslaulially  that  I  am  under  the  persuasion  it 
was  an  angel  from  heaven  who  informed  me.  I  will  not 
omit  to  relate  another  circumstance  also,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  which  has  ever  happened  to  any  one. 
I  do  so  in  order  to  justify  the  divinity  of  God  and  of  His 
secrets,  who  deigned  to  grant  me  that  great  favour  ;  for  ever 
since  the  time  of  my  strange  vision  until  now  an  aureole  of 
glory  (marvellous  to  relate)  has  rested  on  my  head.  This  is 
visible  to  every  sort  of  men  to  whom  I  have  chosen  to  point 
it  out ;  but  those  have  been  very  few.  This  halo  can  be 
observed  above  my  shadow  in  the  morning  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  for  about  two  hours,  and  far  better  when  the  grass 
is  drenched  with  dew.  It  is  also  visible  at  evening  about 
sunset.  I  became  aware  of  it  in  France  at  Paris ;  for  the 
air  in  those  parts  is  so  much  freer  from  mist,  that  one  can 
see  it  there  far  better  manifested  than  in  Italy,  mists  being 
far  more  frequent  among  us.  However,  I  am  always  able 
to  see  it  and  to  show  it  to  others,  but  not  bo  well  as  in  tlie 
country  I  have  mentioned. 

Now  I  will  set  forth  the  Capitolo  I  wrote  in  prison,  and 
in  praise  of  the  said  prisou ;  after  that  I  will  follow  the 
course  of  the  good  and  evil  things  which  have  happened  to 
me  from  time  to  time  ;  and  I  mean  also  to  relate  what 
happens  in  the  future. 


THIS    CAPITOLO    I   WRITE  TO  LUCA    MARTINI, 
ADDRESSING  HIM  IN  IT  AS  WILL  APPEAR.' 

Whoso  would  know  the  power  of  God's  dominion. 
And  how  a  man  resembles  that  high  good, 
Must  lie  in  prison,  is  my  firm  opinion  : 

'  Cellini's  Capitolo  in  Praise  of  the  Prison  is  clearly  made  up  of  piecw  i 
wiiuen,  s^  described  above,  tn  the  dungeon  of  S.  Angelo,  ajid  of  put^w 
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On  grievous  ihoughls  and  caies  of  home  must  brood) 
Oppressed  with  carking  pains  in  fiesli  anil  bone^ 
Far  from  his  native  land  full  many  n  rood. 

If  you  would  fain  by  worthy  deeds  be  known, 
Seek  to  be  prisoned  without  cause,  he  long, 
And  find  no  (riend  to  listen  to  youi  moan. 

See  that  men  rob  you  of  your  all  by  wrong  j 
Add  periU  to  your  hfe  ;  be  used  with  forcc^ 
Hopeless  of  help,  by  brutal  foes  and  sCtxtng. 

Be  driven  at  length  to  some  mad  desperate  course  j 
Burst  from  your  dungeon,  leap  the  castle  wall ; 
Recaptured,  Und  the  prison  ten  times  worse; 

Now  listen,  Luca,  to  the  best  of  all  1 

Your  leg's  been  broker  ;  you've  been  bought  and  sold  ; 
Your  dungeon's  dripping  ;  you've  no  cloak  or  shawl. 

Never  one  friendly  word  ;  your  victuals  cold 

Are  brought  with  sorry  news  by  some  base  groom 
Of  Praia— soldier  now— druggist  of  old. 

Mark  well  how  Glory  steeps  her  sons  in  gloom  1 
Vou  have  no  seat  to  ait  on,  save  the  stool : 
Yet  were  you  active  from  your  mothet's  womb. 

The  knave  who  serves  hath  orders  strict  and  cool 
To  list  no  word  you  utter,  give  you  naught. 
Scarcely  to  ope  the  door ;  such  is  their  rule. 

These  toys  hath  Glory  for  her  nursling  wrought  I 
No  paper,  pens,  ink,  fire,  or  tools  of  steel, 
To  exercise  the  quick  br^'s  teeming  thought. 

Alack  that  I  so  little  can  reveal  I 

Fancy  one  hundred  for  each  separate  ill : 
Full  space  and  place  I've  left  for  prison  weal  I 

But  now  my  former  purpose  to  fulfil. 

And  sing  the  dungeon's  praise  with  honour  due — 
For  this  angelic  tongues  were  scant  of  skill. 


which  he  eftciwniJs  ooniposcd  to  bring  thsse  pieccB  into  a  coherent  whole 
lie  his  not  displayed  ranch  literary  skill  in  Lbe  ledBctioD.  and  1  have  beea  >< 
[lahu  to  preserve  the  loughness  of  the  original . 
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Here  never  languish  bonesC  men  and  true,  H 

Except  by  placemen's  fraud,  raisgovemment,  ■ 

Jealousies,  anger,  or  some  spiteful  crew.  H 

To  tell  the  truth  whereon  my  mind  is  bent,  ■ 

Here  man  knows  God,  nor  ever  stints  to  pray,  I 

Feeling  his  soul  with  bell's  fierce  anguish  rent  I 

Let  one  be  famed  as  bad  as  mortal  may,  H 

Send  him  in  jail  two  sorry  years  to  pine,  ■ 

He'll  come  forth  holy,  wise,  beloved  alway.  fl 

Here  soul,  flesh,  clothes  their  subgiance  gross  refine  j 
Each  bulky  lout  grows  light  like  gOHsamere  ; 
Celestial  thrones  before  purged  eyeballs  shine.  ■ 

I'll  lell  thee  a  great  marvel !     Friend,  give  car  I  I 

The  fancy  look  me  on  one  day  to  write  :  I 

Leain  now  what  shifts  one  may  be  put  to  bere.  I 

My  cell  I  search,  prick  brows  and  hair  upright,  H 

Then  turn  me  loward  3  cranny  in  the  door,  H 

And  with  my  teeth  a  splinter  disunite  ;  H 

Next  find  apiece  of  brick  upon  the  floor,  I 

Crumble  a  pan  thereof  to  powder  small,  I 

And  form  a  paste  by  sprinkling  water  o'er.'  I 

Then,  then  came  Poesy  with  fiery  call  " 

Into  my  carcass,  by  the  way  methought 
Whence  bread  goes  forth — there  was  none  else  at  all. 

Now  to  return  unto  my  primal  thought : 

Who  wills  10  know  what  weal  awaits  him,  most 
First  learn  the  ill  that  God  for  him  hath  wrought 

The  jail  contains  all  arts  in  act  and  trust ; 
,  Should  you  but  hanker  after  surgeon's  skill, 

Twill  draw  the  spoiled  blood  from  your  veins 

Next  there  is  something  in  itself  that  will 

Make  you  right  eloquent,  a  bold  brave  spark. 
Big  with  high-soaring  thoughts  for  good  and  ilL 
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Blessed  is  the  man  who  ties  in  dungeoa  dark, 

Languishing  many  a  inonlh,  then  takes  his  Sight 
Of  war,  truce,  peace  he  knows,  iind  tells  the  mark. 

Needs  be  that  all  things  turn  to  his  delight  i 

The  jail  has  crammed  his  brains  so  Ml  af  wit, 
They'l!  dance  no  morris  to  upset  the  wight, 

Perchance  Ihou'Jl  urge  -  "  Think  how  thy  life  did  flii : 
Nor  is  it  Irue  the  jail  can  teach  thee  lore. 
To  fill  thy  breast  and  tean  with  strength  of  il  1 " 

Nay,  for  myself  I'll  ever  praise  it  more  : 

Yet  would  i  like  one  law  passed— that  the  man 
Whose  acts  deserve  it  should  not  scape  this  score. 

Whoso  hath  gotten  the  poor  folk  in  ban, 

I'd  make  him  learn  those  lessons  of  the  jail  j 
For  then  he'd  know  all  a  good  ruler  can  ; 

He'd  act  like  men  who  weigh  by  reason's  scale, 
Nor  dare  to  swerve  from  truth  and  right  aside, 
Nor  would  conftision  in  the  realm  prevail. 

While  I  was  bound  in  prison  to  abide, 

Foison  of  priests,  friars,  soldiers  I  could  see  ; 
But  those  who  best  deserved  it  least  I  spied. 

Ah  I  could  you  know  what  rage  came  over  nic, 

Wheil  for  such  rogues  the  jail  relaxed  her  hold  1 
This  makes  one  weep  that  one  was  bom  to  be  ! 

I'll  add  no  more.    Now  I'm  become  fine  gold, 
Such  gold  as  none  flings  lightly  to  the  wind, 
Fit  for  the  best  work  eyes  shall  e'er  behold. 

Another  point  hath  passed  into  my  mind, 

Which  I've  not  told  thee,  Luca  ;  where  I  wrote 
Was  in  the  book  of  one  our  kilh  and  kind.' 

There  down  the  margins  I  was  wont  to  note 

Kach  lonnent  grim  that  crushed  me  like  a  vice  : 
The  paste  my  hurrying  thoughts  could  hardly  float. 


as? 


'  Uk  ruutrv  partnit. 
leaves  of  his  Bible 


He  says  above  that  he  wrcitc  the  Capitolo  on  the 
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To  make  an  O,  I  dipped  the  splinter  ihrice  " 
In  (hat  thick  mud  ;  worse  nae  could  scarcely  grind 

Spirits  in  liell  debarred  from  Paradise.  ^_ 

Seeing  I'm  not  ihe  first  by  fraud  confined,  ^M 

Tliis  I'll  omit ;  and  once  more  seek  the  cell  ^M 

Wherein  I  rack  for  rage  both  heart  and  mind.  ^M 

I  praise  it  more  than  other  tongues  will  tell ;  ^H 

And,  for  advice  lo  such  as  do  not  know,  ^M 

Swear  that  without  it  none  can  labour  well.  ^M 

Vet  nl)  I   for  one  like  Him  I  learned  but  now,  ^^ 

Who'd  cry  to  me  as  by  Bethesda's  shore ;  ^m 

Take  thy  clothes,  Benvenuto,  rise  and  go  I  ^M 

Credo  I'd  sins',  Salve  reginas  pour  ^M 

And  Paternosters  ;  alms  I'd  then  bestow  ^M 

Mom  after  mom  on  blind  folk,  lame,  and  poor.  ^M 

Ah  me  t  how  many  a  time  my  cheek  must  grow  ^M 

Blanched  by  those  IJIies  t     Shall  I  then  forswear  ^M 

Florence  and  France  through  them  for  evermore?''  ^M 

If  to  the  hospital  1  come,  and  fair  ^H 

Find  the  Annitnxiata  limned,  I'll  fly  :  ^U 

Else  shall  1  show  myself  a  bmte  beast  there,*  ^M 

These  words  flout  not  Her  worshipped  sanctity,  ^H 

Nor  those  Her  lihes,  glorious,  holy,  pure,  ^H 

The  which  illumine  earth  and  heaven  high  1  ^H 

But  for  I  find  at  every  coign  obscure 

Base  lilies  which  spread  hooks  where  flowers  should  blow 

Needs  must  1  fear  lest  these  to  ruin  lure,'  ^M 

To  think  how  many  walk  like  me  in  woe  !  ^M 

Born  what,  how  slaved  to  serve  that  hatefiil  sign  1  ^M 

Souls  lively,  graceful,  like  to  gods  below  I  ^M 

'  Here  he  begins  to  piny  upon  the  lilies,  which  were  srms  of  tiic  Fitncst. 
of  rioteoee,  andof  Frnncc. 

'  Galiricl  hnlds  ihc  lily  in  Italian  paintings  when  he  lolutcs  the  V^lrgin  iSiry 
with  Avt  Virgo  I 

*  That  is,  he  linds  everywhere  in  Italy  Ihe  arms  of  the  FsmctL 
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'  saw  that  lethal  heraldry  decline 

From  heaven  like  lightning  among  people  vain  ; 
Then  on  the  stone  I  saw  strange  lustre  shine. 

The  castle's  bell  must  break  ere  I  with  strain 

Thence  issued  ;  and  these  things  Who  speakeih  true 
In  heaven  on  earth,  to  me  made  wondrous  plain.' 

Next  1  beheld  a  bier  of  sombre  hue 

Adorned  willi  broken  lilies  ;  crosses,  tears  ; 
And  on  their  beds  a  lost  woc-stricke«  crew.' 

I  saw  the  Death  who  racks  our  souls  with  fears ; 

This  man  and  thai  she  menaced,  while  she  cried  : 
"  I  clip  the  folk  who  barm  thee  with  these  shears  I  ■ 

That  worthy  one  then  on  my  brow  wrote  wide 

With  Peter's  pen  words  which — far  he  bade  shun 
To  speak  ihem  thrice — within  my  breast  I  hide.' 

Him  I  beheld  who  drives  and  checks  the  sun, 

Clad  with  its  splendour  'mid  his  court  on  high, 
Seld-seen  by  mortal  eyes,  if  e'er  by  one.* 

Then  did  a  solitary  sparrow  cry 

Loud  from  the  keep  ;  bearing  which  note,  I  said : 
"  He  tells  that  I  shall  live  and  you  must  die  I " 

I  sang,  and  wrote  my  hard  case,  head  by  bead, 
Asking  from  God  p^irdon  and  aid  in  need. 
For  now  I  felt  mine  eyes  outworn  and  dead. 

Ne'er  hon,  tiger,  wolf,  or  bear  knew  greed 

Hungrier  than  that  man  felt  for  human  blood  ; 
Nor  viper  with  more  venomous  fang  did  feed." 

The  cruel  chief  was  he  of  robbers'  brood, 

Worst  of  the  worst  among  a  gang  of  knaves ; 
Hist  I  I'll  speak  soft  test  I  be  understood  I 


'  Allusion  to  his  pievision  of  the  cnslellan's  death. 

*  Allusiiin  to  his  picvision  of  Pier  Luigj  Fainese's  murder. 

*  Allusitin  to  tlic  angel  who  visited  iiim  in  prison. 

*  Allusion  to  liis  vision  of  the  sun  in  the  dungeon. 

*  An  iflvecli**  ngainsi  Pict  Luigi  Famese. 
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Say,  have  ye  seen  catchpolls,  the  famished  slaves. 
In  act  a  poor  man's  homestead  lo  distrrtio. 
Smashing  down  Christs,  Madonnas,  wtlh  their  staves  ? 

So  on  the  fiiBt  of  August  did  that  train  J 

Dislodge  me  to  a  tomb  more  foul,  more  cold  :—  V 

"  November  damns  and  dooms  each  rogue  to  pain  I " ' 

I  at  mine  ears  a  trmnpel  had  which  told  H 

Truth  ;  and  each  word  to  ihem  I  did  repeat,  ^ 

Reckless,  if  but  grief's  load  from  me  were  rolled. 

They,  when  (hey  saw  their  tinal  hope  retreat,  H 

Gave  me  a  diamond,  pounded,  no  fair  tiag,  ^M 

Deeming  Ihac  I  must  die  if  I  should  eal.  H 

That  villain  churl  whose  office  'twas  to  bring  V 

My  food,  I  bade  taste  first  ;  but  meanwhile  thought : 
"  Not  here  I  find  my  foe  Durante'a  sting  I " 

Vet  erst  my  mind  unto  high  God  I  brought,  ^t 

Beseeching  Him  to  pardon  all  my  sin,  ^M 

And  spoke  a  Miserere  sorrow-fraught.  ^M 

Then  when  I  gained  some  respite  from  that  din  ^M 

Of  troubles,  and  had  given  my  soul  to  Cod,  ^M 

Contented  better  realms  and  state  lo  win,  ^| 

I  saw  along  the  path  which  saints  have  trod. 

From  heaven  descending,  glad,  with  glorious  palm, 
An  angel :  dear  he  cried,  "  Upon  earth's  sod 

Live  longer  thou  I    Through  Him  who  beard  ihy  psalm,  ■ 

Those  foes  shall  perish,  each  and  all,  in  strife,  H 

While  thou  remainesi  happy,  free,  and  calm,  H 

Blessed  by  our  Sire  in  heaven  on  earth  for  life  1 " 

'  Allusion  to  the  prophetic  Words  he  flung  at  the  officers  whu  took  him  lo 

Foiano's  (luDgeon. 


wi 
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I  REMAINED  for  somc  Umc  in  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara's  palace. 
very  well  regarded  in  general  by  everybody,  and  much  more 
visited  even  than  I  had  previously  been,  Everybody  was 
astonished  that  I  should  have  come  out  of  prison  and  have 
been  able  to  live  through  such  indescribable  afflictions;' 
and  while  I  was  recovering  my  breath  and  endeavouring  to 
resume  the  habit  of  my  art,  I  liad  great  pleasure  in  re-writing 
>Uie  Capitolo.  Afterwards,  with  a  view  to  re-establishing  my 
strength,  I  determined  to  take  a  journey  of  a  few  days  for 
change  of  air.  My  good  friend  the  Cardinal  gave  me  per- 
mission and  lent  me  horses  ;  and  1  had  two  young  Romans 
for  my  companions,  one  of  them  a  craftsman  in  my  trade, 
the  other  only  a  comrade  in  our  Journey.  We  left  Rome, 
and  took  the  road  to  Tagbacozzo,  intending  to  visit  my  pupil 
Ascanio,  who  lived  there.  On  our  arrival,  I  found  the  lad, 
together  with  his  father,  brothers,  sisters,  and  stepmolJier. 
I  was  entertained  by  them  two  days  with  indescribable  kind- 
ness ;  then  1  turned  my  face  towards  Rome,  taking  Ascanio 
with  me.  On  the  road  we  fell  to  conversing  about  our  art, 
^which  made  me  die  of  impatience  to  get  back  and  recom- 
lence  my  labours. 

Having  reached  Rome,  1  got  myself  at  once  in  readiness 
to  work,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  iind  again  a  silver  basin 
which  I  had  begun  for  the  Cardinal  before  I  was  imprisoned. 
Togetlier  with  this  basin  I  had  begun  a.  very  beautiful  little 
jug ;  but  this  had  been  stolen,  with  a  great  quantity  of  other 

'  This  aasettioD  h  well  siippotlied  by  coutemporary  Icltcrt  of  C»n>  ind 
A  tumaniii 
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valuable  articles.  I  set  Pagolo,  whom  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  to  work  upon  the  basin.  At  the  same  time  I  re- 
commenced the  jug,  whicli  was  designed  with  round  figures 
and  bas-reliefs.  The  basin  was  executed  in  a  similar  style, 
with  round  figures  and  fishes  in  bas-relief.  The  whole  had 
such  richness  aiid  good  keeping,  that|  every  one  who  beheld 
it  expressed  astonishment  at  the  force  of  the  design  and 
beauty  of  invention,  and  also  at  the  delicacy'  with  which 
these  young  men  worked. 

The  Cardinal  came  at  least  twice  a  day  to  see  me,  bringing 
with  him  Messer  Luigi  Alamanni  and  Messer Gabriel  Cesano;' 
and  here  we  used  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  pleasantly  together. 
Notwithstanding  I  had  very  much  to  do,  he  kept  giving  mc 
fresh  comniissions.  Among  others,  I  had  to  make  his  pontifical 
seal,  of  the  size  of  the  hand  of  a  boy  of  twelve.  On  it  I  en- 
graved in  intaglio  two  Utde  histories,  tlie  one  of  San  Giovanni 
preaching  in  the  wUderness,  the  other  of  Sant'  Ambrogio 
expelhng  the  Arians'  on  horseback  with  a  lash  in  his  band. 
The  lire  and  correctness  of  design  of  this  piece,  and  its 
nicety  of  workmanship,  made  every  one  s,'»y  that  I  had  sur- 
passed the  great  Lautizio,  who  ranked  alone  in  this  brancli 
of  the  profession.  The  Cardinal  was  so  proud  of  it  that  he 
used  to  compare  it  complacently  with  the  other  seals  of  the 
Roman  cardinals,  whicli  were  nearly  all  from  tlie  hand  of 
Lautizio. 


II 

In  addition  to  these  things  the  Cardinal  ordered  me  to 
make  the  model  for  a  salt-cellar ;  but  he  said  he  should  like 
me  to  leave  the  beaten  track  pursued  by  such  as  fabricated 
these  things.  Messer  Luigi,  apropos  of  this  salt-cellar,  made 
an  eloquent  description  of  his  own  idea ;  Messer  Gabriello 
Cesano  also  spoke  exceedingly  well  to  the  same  purpose. 
The  Cardinal,  who  was  a  very  kindly  listener,  showed  extceme 
satisfaction  with  the  designs  which  these  two  able  men  ai 
letters  had  described  in  words.  Then  he  turned  to  mc  and 
said :  "  My  Benvenuto,  the  design  of  Messer  Luigi  and  that  of 
Messer  Gabriello  please  me  both  so  well  that  I  know  not  how 

'  Pulitiica.     This  indicates  precision,  nealnesa,  cleanness  of  cieculion. 
'  The  name  of  Cesnno  a  well  known  in  the  literary  conespordeoM  of  Ihotl 
times, 
)  Ii  will  be  rcmcmbeicd  ibftt  the  Cacdinal  was  Archbishop  of  Milan. 
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to  choose  between  them ;  therefore  1  leave  the  choice  to  you, 
who  will  have  to  execute  the  work,"  I  rephed  as  follows : 
"  It  is  apparent,  my  lords,  of  what  vast  consequence  are  the 
sons  of  kings  and  emperors,  and  what  a  marvellous  brightness 
of  divinity  appears  in  them  ;  nevertheless,  if  you  ask  some 
poor  humble  shepherd  which  he  loves  best,  those  royal 
children  or  his  sons,  he  will  certainly  tell  you  that  he  loves 
his  own  sons  best.  Now  I  too  have  a  great  affection  tor  the 
children  which  I  bring  forth  from  my  art ;  consequently  the  first 
which  I  will  show  you,  most  reverend  monsigoor  my  good 
master,  shall  be  of  my  own  making  and  invention.  There 
are  many  things  beautiful  enough  in  words  which  do  not 
match  together  well  when  executed  by  an  artist."  Then 
I  turned  to  the  two  scholars  and  said  :  "  You  have  spoken, 
I  will  do."  Upon  this  Messer  Luigi  Alamanni  smiled,  and 
added  a  great  many  witty  things,  witli  the  greatest  charm 
of  manner,  in  my  praise ;  they  became  him  well,  for  he 
was  handsome  of  face  and  figure,  and  had  a  gentle  voice, 
Messer  Gabriello  Cesano  was  quite  the  opposite,  as  ugly  and 
displeasing  as  the  other  was  agreeable  ;  accordingly  he  spoke 
as  he  looked. 

Messer  Luigi  had  suggested  that  I  should  fashion  a  Venus 
with  Cupid,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  pretty  emblems,  all 
in  proper  keeping  with  the  subject.  Messer  Gabriello 
proposed  that  I  should  model  an  Amphitrite,  the  wife  of 
Neptune,  together  with  those  Tritons  of  the  sea.  and  many 
such-like  fancies,  good  enough  to  describe  in  words,  but 
not  to  execute  in  metal. 

I  first  laid  down  an  oval  framework,  considerably  longer 
than  half  a  cubit — almost  two-thirds,  in  fact ;  and  upon  this 
ground,  wishing  to  suggest  the  interminglement  of  land  and 
ocean,  I  modelled  two  figures,  considerably  taller  than  a  palm 
in  height,  which  were  seated  with  their  legs  interlaced,  sug- 
gesting those  lengthier  branches  of  the  sea  which  run  up 
into  the  continents.  The  sea  was  a  man,  and  in  his  hand 
I  placed  a  ship,  elaborately  wrought  in  all  its  details,  and 
well  adapted  to  hold  a  quantity  of  salt.  Beneath  him  I 
grouped  the  four  sea-horses,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  held 
his  trident  The  earth  1  fashioned  like  a  woman,  witli  all 
the  beauty  of  form,  the  grace,  and  charm  of  which  my  art 
was  capable.  She  had  a  richly  decorated  temple  firmly 
based  upon  the  ground  at  one  side ;  and  here  her  hand 

y i 
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rested.    This  I  intended  to  receive  the  pepper.    In  her 

other  hand  I  put  a  cornucopia,  overflowing  with  all  the 
natural  treasures  I  could  think  of.  Below  this  goddess,  in 
the  part  which  represented  earth,  I  collected  the  fairest 
animals  that  haunt  our  glubc.  In  the  quarter  presided  over 
by  the  deity  of  ocean,  I  fiishioned  such  choice  kinds  of  fishes 
and  shells  as  could  be  properly  displayed  in  that  small 
space.  What  remained  of  the  oval  I  Blled  in  witli  luxuriant 
omamentatiou. 

Then  I  waited  for  the  Cardinal ;  and  when  he  came, 
attended  by  the  two  accomplished  gentlemen,  I  produced 
the  model  I  had  made  in  wax.  On  beholding  it,  Messer 
Gabriel  Cesano  was  the  first  to  lift  his  voice  up,  and  to  cry : 
"This  is  a  piece  which  it  will  take  the  hves  of  ten  men  to 
finish  :  do  not  expect,  most  reverend  monsignor,  if  you  order 
it,  to  get  it  in  your  lifetime.  Benvenuto,  it  seems,  has  chosen 
to  display  his  children  in  a  vision,  but  not  to  give  them  to 
the  toucli,  as  we  did  when  we  spoke  of  things  that  could  be 
carried  out,  while  he  has  shown  a  thing  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibihty."  Messer  Alainanni  took  my  side ;  but  the 
Cardinal  said  he  did  not  care  to  undertake  so  important  an 
affair.  Then  I  turned  to  them  and  said :  "  Most  reverend 
monsignor,  and  you,  gentlemen,  fulfdled  with  learning  ;  I 
tell  you  that  I  hope  to  complete  this  piece  for  whosoever 
shall  be  destined  to  possess  it ; '  and  each  one  of  you  shall 
live  to  see  it  executed  a  hundred  times  more  richly  than  the 
model,  Indeed,  I  hope  that  time  will  be  left  me  to  pro- 
duce far  greater  things  than  this."  The  Caidinal  replied  in 
heat :  "  Unless  you  make  it  for  the  King,  to  whom  I  mean 
to  take  you,  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  make  it  for  another 
man  ahve."  Then  he  showed  me  letters  in  which  the  King, 
under  one  heading,  bade  him  return  as  soon  as  possible, 
bringing  Benvenuto  with  him.  At  this  I  raised  my  hands 
to  heaven,  exclaiming  :  "  Oh,  when  will  that  moment  come, 
and  quickly  ? "  The  Cardinal  bade  me  put  myself  in  readi- 
ness, and  arrange  the  alTairs  I  had  in  Rome.  He  gave  me 
ten  days  for  these  preparations. 

'  A  ehi  Pari  avere.    Foe  whomsoever  it  is  ginng  lo  belong  to. 
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When  the  time  came  to  travel,  he  gave  me  a  &ne  and 
excellent  horse.  The  animal  was  called  Tornon,  because  it 
was  a  gift  (rom  the  Cardinal  Tornon.'  My  apprentices, 
Pagolo  and  Ascanio,  were  also  furnished  with  good  mounts. 

The  Cardinal  divided  his  household,  which  was  ver>' 
numerous,  into  two  sections.  The  first,  and  the  more 
distinguished,  he  took  with  him,  following  the  route  o( 
Romagna,  with  the  ot>ject  of  visiting  Madonna  del  Loreto, 
and  then  making  for  Ferrara,  his  own  home.  The  other 
section  he  sent  upon  the  road  to  Florence.  This  was  the 
larger  train ;  it  counted  a  great  mnltitude,  including  the 
flower  of  his  horse.  He  told  me  that  if  I  wished  to  make 
the  journey  without  peril,  I  had  better  go  with  him,  other- 
wise I  ran  some  risk  of  my  life.  I  expressed  my  inclina- 
tion to  his  most  reverend  lordship  to  travel  in  his  suite. 
But,  having  done  so,  since  the  will  of  Heaven  must  l>e 
accomplished,  it  pleased  God  to  remind  me  of  my  poor  sister, 
who  bad  suffered  greatly  from  the  news  of  my  misfortunes. 
1  also  remembered  my  cousins,  who  were  nuns  in  Viterbo, 
the  one  abbess  and  the  other  camerlinga,'  and  who  had 
therefore  thai  rich  convent  under  their  control.  They  too 
had  endured  sore  tribulation  for  my  sake,  and  to  their  fer- 
vent prayers  1  firmly  believed  that  I  owed  the  grace  of  my 
deliverance  by  God.  Accordingly,  when  these  things  came 
into  my  mind,  I  decided  for  the  route  to  Florence.  1  might 
have  travelled  free  of  expense  with  the  Cardinal  or  with 
that  other  train  of  liis,  but  I  chose  to  take  my  own  way  by 
myself.  Eventually  I  joined  company  with  a  very  fatuous 
clocfcmaker,  called  Maestro  Cherubino,  my  esteemed  friend. 
Thrown  together  by  accident,  we  performed  the  journey 
with  much  enjoyment  on  both  sides. 

1  had  left  Rome  on  Monday  in  Passion  Week,  together 
with  Pagolo  and  Ascanio."  At  Monte  Ruosi  we  joined  the 
company  which  1  have  mentioned.     Since  I  had  expressed 


1  This  was  iht  famous  Francois  dc  Tournoo,  made  Cardinal  in  ij3a.and 
ciniiloyEd  as  minisler  by  Francois  I. 

'  This  official  in  a  convtnt  was  the  »ame  u  Mllarcr  or  »u[icrinlendeiil  of  Ihc 
cellar  and  prpvisions. 

'  Thi*  was  March  22.  1540. 
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my  inteDtioD  of  following  tlie  Cardinal,  I  did  not  anticipate 
that  any  of  my  enemies  would  be  upon  the  watch  to  hann 
me.  Yet  I  ran  a  narrow  risk  of  coming  to  grief  at  Monte 
Ruosi ;  for  a  band  of  men  had  been  sent  forward,  well 
armed,  to  do  me  mischief  there.  It  was  so  ordained  by 
God  that,  while  we  were  at  dinner,  these  fellows,  on  the 
news  that  I  was  not  travelling  in  the  Cardinal's  suite,  made 
preparation  to  attack  me.  Just  at  that  moment  the  Car- 
dinal's retinue  arrived,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  tiavel  with 
their  escort  safely  to  Viterbo.  From  that  place  onward  I 
had  no  apprehension  of  danger,  especially  as  I  made  a  point 
of  travelling  a  few  miles  in  front,  and  the  best  men  of  the 
retinue  kept  a  good  watch  over  me.'  I  arrived  by  God's 
grace  safe  and  sound  at  Viterbo,  where  my  cousins  and  all 
the  convent  received  me  with  the  greatest  kindness. 


IV 
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After  leaving  Viterbo  with  the  comrades  I  have  men- 
tioned, we  pursued  our  journey  on  horseback,  sometimes  in 
front  and  sometimes  behind  the  Cardinal's  household.  This 
brought  us  upon  Maundy  Thursday  at  twenty-two  o'clock 
within  one  stage  of  Siena.  At  this  place  there  happened  to 
be  some  return-horses  ;  and  the  people  of  the  post  were 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hire  them  at  a  small  fee  to 
any  traveller  who  would  fake  them  back  to  the  post-station 
^K  in  Siena.  When  I  was  aware  of  this,  I  dismounted  from 
^^M  my  horse  Tomon,  saddled  one  of  the  beasts  with  ray  pad 
^^M  and  stirrups,  and  gave  a  giulio  to  the  groom  in  waiting.* 
^H  I  left  my  horse  under  the  care  of  my  young  men  to  bring 

^H  after  me,  and  rode  on  in  front,  wishing  to  arrive  half-an- 
^H  hour  earlier  in  Siena,  where  1  had  some  friends  to  \'isit  and 
^H  some  business  to  transact.  Although  1  went  at  a  smart  pace, 
^1  I  did  not  override  the  post-horse.  When  I  reached  Siena, 
^H  I  engaged  good  rooms  at  the  inn  for  five  persons,  and  told 
^H        the  groom  of  the  house  to  take  the  horse  back  to  the  poet, 

H 
■    ^''. 


This  is  perliHOS  cquivatenl  (o  ieid  mt  m 
BuE  Celiini  ubi^s  Iht;  same  pbrase  wiLh  the 


be  QiEnning  I  hsvc  given 


TiHei<anB  multii  csnlu  di  me. 
high  tsttem, 
above,  m  Boole  I.  chup.  Ikxxvih 

'  The  word  I  have  Iranslated  \>y  ''piid  "  above  ii  ciifino  in  tin;  originnl.  It 
seems  to  hiive  been  a  son  of  cushion  flung  upon  the  saddle,  and  tii  which  ihi 
HiiiupE  weie  attached. 
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which  was  outside  the  CaraoUta  gate ;  I  forgot,  however,  to 
remove  my  stirrups  and  my  pad. 

Tliat  evening  of  Holy  Thursday  wc  passed  together  with 
much  gaiety ;  and  next  morning,  which  was  Good  Friday, 
I  remembered  my  stirrups  and  my  pad.  On  my  sending  for 
them,  the  postmaster  replied  that  he  did  not  mean  to  give 
them  op,  because  I  had  overridden  his  horse.  We  exclianged 
messages  several  times,  and  tie  kept  saying  that  he  meant 
to  keep  them,  adding  expressions  of  intolerable  insult.  The 
host  where  I  was  lodging  told  me  :  "  You  will  get  off  well 
if  he  does  nothing  worse  than  to  detain  your  gear ;  for  you 
must  know  that  he  is  the  most  brutal  fellow  that  ever  dis- 
graced our  city,  and  has  two  sons,  soldiers  of  great  courage, 
who  are  even  more  brutal  than  he  is.  I  advise  you  then  to 
purchase  what  you  want,  and  to  pursue  your  journey  without 
mo\ing  farther  in  this  matter," 

I  bought  a  new  pair  of  stirrups,  although  I  still  hoped  to 
regain  my  good  pad  by  persuasion  ;  and  since  1  was  very 
well  mounted,  and  well  armed  with  shirt  and  sleeves  of  mail, 
and  carried  an  excelleiit  arquebuse  upon  my  saddle-bow,  I 
was  not  afraid  of  the  brutahty  and  violence  which  that  mad 
beast  was  said  to  be  possessed  of.  I  had  also  accustomed 
my  young  men  to  carry  sliirts  of  mall,  and  had  great  con- 
tidence  in  the  Roman,  who,  while  we  were  in  Rome  together, 
had  never  left  It  off,  so  far  as  I  could  see ;  Ascanio  too, 
although  he  was  but  a  stripling,  was  In  the  habit  of  wearing 
one.  Besides,  as  it  was  Good  Friday,  I  imagined  that  the 
madnesses  of  madmen  miglit  be  giving  themselves  a  holiday. 
When  wc  came  to  the  Camollfa  gate,  I  at  once  recognised 
the  postmaster  by  the  indications  given  me ;  for  he  was 
blind  of  the  left  eye.  Riding  up  to  him  then,  and  leaving 
my  young  men  and  companions  at  a  little  distance.  I  cour- 
teously addressed  him :  "  Master  of  the  post,  if  1  assure  you 
that  I  did  not  override  your  horse,  why  are  you  unwilUng  to 
give  me  back  my  pad  and  stirrups?"  The  reply  he  made 
was  iirecisely  as  mad  and  brutal  as  had  been  foretold  me. 
This  roused  me  to  exclaim  :  "  How  then  !  are  you  not  a 
Cbxislian  ?  or  do  you  want  upon  Good  Friday  to  force  us 
both  into  a  scandal  ? "  He  answered  that  Good  Friday  or 
the  Devil's  Friday  was  all  the  same  to  him,  and  that  if  1  did 
not  take  myself  away,  he  would  fell  me  to  tlie  ground  with 
a  spontooa  which  he  had  taken  up — me  and  the  arquebuse 
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I  had  my  h^nd  on.  Upon  hearing  these  truculent  words,  jlh 
old  gentleman  of  Siena  joined  us ;  he  was  dressed  like  3. 
citizen,  and  was  returning  from  the  rchgious  functions  proper 
to  that  day.  It  seems  that  he  h:id  gathered  the  sense  of  my 
arguments  before  he  came  up  to  where  we  stood ;  aud  this 
impelled  him  to  rebuke  the  postmaster  with  warmth,  taking 
my  side,  and  repiimaiidiiig  the  man's  two  sons  for  not  doing 
their  duty  to  passing  strangers  ;  so  that  their  mannera  were 
an  offence  to  God  and  a  disgrace  to  the  city  of  Siena.  The 
two  young  fellows  wagged  their  heads  without  saying  a  word, 
aud  withdrew  inside  the  house.  Their  father,  stung  to  fury 
by  the  scolding  of  that  respectable  gentleman,  poured  out  a 
volley  of  abusive  blasphemies,  and  levelled  his  spontoon, 
swearing  he  would  murder  me.  When  I  saw  him  determined 
to  do  some  act  of  bestial  violence,  I  pointed  the  muzzle  of 
my  arquebuse,  with  the  object  only  of  keeping  him  at  a 
distance.  Doubly  enraged  by  this,  he  flung  himself  upon 
me.  Though  I  had  prepared  the  arquebuse  for  my  defence, 
I  had  not  yet  levelled  it  exactly  at  him ;  indeed  it  was 
pointed  too  high.  It  went  off  of  itself  ;  and  the  ball,  striking 
the  arch  of  the  door  and  glancing  backwards,  wounded  him 
in  the  throat,  so  that  he  fell  dead  to  earth.  Upon  this  the 
two  young  men  came  runnuag  out ;  one  caught  up  a  partisan 
from  the  rack  which  stood  there,  the  other  seized  the  spon- 
toon of  his  father.  Springing  upon  my  followers,  the  one 
who  had  the  spontoou  smote  Pagolo  the  Roman  first  abo\-e 
the  left  nipple.  The  other  attacked  a  Milanese  who  was  in 
our  company,  and  had  the  ways  and  manners  of  a  perfect 
fool.  This  man  screamed  out  that  he  had  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  me,  and  parried  the  point  of  the  partisan 
with  a  little  stick  he  held  ;  but  this  availed  him  naught :  in 
spite  of  his  words  and  fencing,  he  received  a  flesh  wound 
in  the  mouth.  Messer  Cherubino  wore  the  habit  of  a  priest ; 
for  though  he  was  a  clockmaker  by  trade,  he  held  benefices 
of  some  value  from  the  Pope.  Ascanio,  who  was  wdl 
armed,  stood  his  ground  without  trying  to  escape,  as  the 
MUanese  had  done ;  so  tliese  two  came  off  unhurt.  I  had 
set  spurs  to  my  horse,  and  while  he  was  galloping,  had 
charged  and  got  my  arquebuse  in  readiness  again ;  but  now 
I  turned  back,  burning  with  huy,  and  meaning  to  play  my 
part  this  time  in  earnest.  I  thought  that  my  young  men 
had  been  killed,  and  was  resolved  to  die  with  them.     The 
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horse  had  not  gone  many  paces  when  I  met  them  riding 
toward  me,  and  asked  if  they  were  hurt.  Ascanio  answered 
that  Pagolo  was  wounded  to  the  death.  Then  1  said :  "  O 
Pagolo,  Diy  son,  did  the  spontoon  then  pierce  through  your 
armour?"  "No,"  he  replied,  "for  I  put  my  shirt  of  mail 
in  the  valise  this  morning."  "  So  then,  I  suppose,  one  wears 
chain-mail  in  Rome  to  swagger  before  ladies,  but  where 
there  is  danger,  and  one  wants  it,  one  keeps  it  locked  up  in 
a  portmanteau?  You  deserve  what  you  have  got,  and  you 
arc  now  the  cause  of  sending  me  back  to  die  here  too." 
Wliile  I  was  uttering  these  words,  I  kept  riding  briskly 
onward ;  but  both  tlie  young  men  implored  me  for  the  love 
a£  God  to  save  myself  an<l  ihem,  and  not  to  rush  on  certain 
death.  Just  then  1  met  Messer  Chenibino  and  the  wounded 
Milanese.  The  former  cried  out  that  no  one  was  badly 
wounded ;  the  blow  given  to  Pagolo  had  only  graced  the 
skin;'  but  the  old  postmaster  was  stretched  out  dead;  his 
sons  with  other  folk  were  getting  ready  for  attack,  and 
we  must  almost  certjtinly  be  cut  to  pieces :  "  Accordingly, 
Benvenulo,  since  fortune  has  saved  us  from  this  first  tempest, 
do  not  tempt  her  again,  for  things  may  not  go  so  favourably 
a  second  time."  To  this  I  replied  r  "  If  you  are  satislied  to 
have  it  thus,  so  also  am  I;"  and  turning  to  Pagolo  and 
Ascanio,  1  said  :  "  Strike  spurs  to  your  horses,  and  let  us 
gallop  to  Staggia  witliout  stopping;'  there  we  shall  be  in 
safety."  The  wounded  Milanese  groaned  out:  "A  pox  upon 
our  peccadilloes !  the  sole  cause  of  my  misfortune  was  that 
I  ^nned  by  taking  a  httle  broth  this  morning,  having  notbina 
else  to  break  my  fast  with,"  In  spite  of  the  great  peril  we 
were  in,  we  could  nol  help  laughing  a  httle  at  the  donkey 
and  his  silly  speeches.  Then  we  set  spurs  to  our  horses, 
and  left  Messer  Cherubioo  and  the  Milanese  to  follow  at 
thar  leisure. 


While  were  making  our  escape,  the  sons  o£   the   dead 
man  ran  to  the  Duke  of  Melfi,  and  begged  for  some  light 


'  The  Italian  is  peculiar ;  ituitpe  di  PagolB  ira  iio  tanlf  rillc  chi  run  era 
itfandale. 

'  Slag^  ii  the  nem  posl  on  the  way  to  Florence. 
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liorseineii  to  catch  lis  up  and  take  us  prisoners.'  The 
Duke,  upon  bcin^  infonnod  that  we  were  the  Cardinal  (A 
Fen-ara's  men,  refused  to  give  them  troops  or  leave  to 
follow.  We  meanwhile  arrived  at  Staggia,  where  we  were 
in  safety.  There  we  sent  for  a  doctor,  the  best  who  could 
be  had  in  such  a  place  ;  and  on  his  examining  Pagolo,  wc 
discovered  that  the  wound  was  only  skin-deep :  so  I  felt 
sure'  that  he  would  escape  without  mischief.  Then  wc 
ordered  dinner ;  and  at  this  jiincture  there  arrived  Mcsscr 
Chembino  and  that  Milanese  simpleton,  who  kept  always 
muttering :  "  A  plague  upon  your  quarrels,"  and  com- 
plaining that  he  was  excommimicated  because  he  had 
not  been  able  to  say  a  single  Paternoster  on  that  holy 
morning.  He  was  very  ugly,  and  his  mouth,  which  nature 
had  made  large,  had  been  expanded  at  least  three  inches 
by  his  wound ;  so  that  what  with  his  ludicrous  Milanese 
jargon  and  his  silly  way  of  talking,  he  gave  us  so  much 
matter  for  mirth,  that,  instead  of  bemoaning  our  ill-luck, 
we  could  not  hold  from  laughing  at  every  word  he  uttered. 
When  the  doctor  wanted  to  sew  up  liis  wound,  and  had 
already  made  three  stitches  witli  his  needle,  the  fellow 
told  him  to  hold  hard  a  while,  since  he  did  not  want  him 
out  of  malice  to  sew  his  whole  mouth  up.  Then  he  took 
up  a  spoon,  and  said  he  wished  to  have  his  mouth  left 
open  enough  to  take  that  spoon  in,  in  order  that  he  might 
return  alive  to  his  own  folk.  These  things  he  said  with 
such  odd  waggings  of  the  head,  that  we  never  stopped 
from  laughing,  and  so  pursued  our  journey  mirthfully  to  i 
Florence. 

We  dismounted  at  the  house  of  my  poor  sister,  who,  i 
together  with  her  husband,  overwhelmed  us  with  kind 
attentions.  Messer  Chembino  and  the  Milanese  went  about 
their  business.  In  Florence  we  remained  four  days,  during 
which  Pagolo  got  well.  It  was  lucky  for  us  that  wheneverwe 
talked  abont  that  Milanese  donkey,  we  laughed  as  much  as 
our  misfortunes  made  us  weep,  so  that  we  kept  laughing  and  j 
crying  both  at  the  same  moment. 

Pagolo  recovered,  as  I  have  said,  with  ease ;  and   then 
we    travelled   toward    Ferrara,   where  we   found   our   lord 

'  The  I>uke  of  Melfi.  or  Amalfi,  wus  U  thu  time  Alfonio   FJceolotnini, 

Bctlng  ai  captaJn-geneial  of  the  ^lenese  In  ihc  inlcrc»[t  of  Cliarlal  V. 
'  CBgnnbH.     The  subject  to  ibis  veili  may  lie  elllict  Cclilni  or  (be  iloctw. 
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the  Cardinal  had  not  yet  arrived.     He  had  already  heard 

of  all  our  accidents,  and  said,  when  he  expressed  his 
concern  for  them :  "  I  pray  to  God  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  bring  you  alive  to  the  King,  according  to  my  promise." 
In  Ferrara  he  sent  ine  to  reside  at  a  palace  of  his,  a  very 
handsome  place  called  Belfiore,  close  under  the  city  walls. 
There  he  provided  me  with  all  things  necessary  for  my 
work.  A  little  later,  he  arranged  to  leave  for  France 
without  me ;  and  observing  that  I  was  very  ill  pleased 
with  this,  he  said  to  me :  "  Benvenuto,  I  am  acting  for 
your  welfare ;  before  I  take  you  out  of  Italy,  I  want  you 
to  know  exactly  what  you  will  have  to  do  when  you  come 
to  France.  Meanwhile,  push  on  my  basin  and  the  jug 
with  all  the  speed  you  can.  I  shall  leave  orders  with  my 
factor  to  give  you  everything  that  you  may  want." 

He  then  departed,  and  I  remained  sorely  dissatisfied, 
and  more  than  once  I  was  upon  the  point  of  taking  myself 
off  without  license.  The  only  thing  which  kept  me  back 
was  that  he  had  procured  my  freedom  from  Pope  Paolo ;  for 
the  rest,  I  was  ill-contented  and  put  to  considerable  losses. 
However,  I  clothed  my  mind  with  the  gratitude  due  to 
that  great  benefit,  and  disposed  myself  to  be  patient  and 
to  await  the  termination  of  the  business.  So  I  set  myself 
to  work  witli  my  two  men,  and  made  great  progress  with 
the  jug  and  basin.  The  air  was  unwholesome  where  we 
lodged,  and  toward  summer  we  all  of  us  suffered  some- 
what in  our  health.  During  our  Indisposition  we  went 
about  inspecting  the  domain ;  it  was  vei7  large,  and  left 
in  a  wild  state  for  about  a  mile  of  open  ground,  liaunted 
too  by  multitudea  of  peacocks,  which  bred  and  nested 
there  like  wildfowl.  This  put  it  into  my  head  to  charge 
my  gun  with  a  noiseless  kind  of  powder ;  then  I  tracked 
some  of  the  young  birds,  and  every  other  day  killed  one, 
which  furnished  us  with  abundance  of  meat,  of  such 
excellent  quality  that  we  shook  our  sickness  off.  For 
several  months  following  we  went  on  working  merrily, 
and  got  the  jug  and  basin  forward  ;  but  it  was  a  task  that 
required  much  time. 
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At  that  period  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  came  to  ternis 
Pope  Paul  about  some  old  matters  in  dispute  between 
tliem  relating  to  Modena  and  certain  otlier  cities.  The 
Church  having  a  strong  claim  to  Ibeni,  the  Duke  was 
forced  to  purchase  peace  by  paying  down  an  enormous 
sum  of  money ;  I  think  that  it  exceeded  three  hundred 
thousand  ducats  of  the  Camera.  There  was  an  old 
treasurer  in  the  service  of  the  Duke,  who  had  been 
brought  up  by  his  father,  Duke  Alfonso,  and  was  called 
Messer  Girolamo  GiUolo.  He  could  not  endure  to  sec  ao 
much  money  going  to  the  Pope,  and  went  about  the 
streets  crying:  "Duke  Alfonso,  his  father,  would  sooner 
have  attacked  and  taken  Rome  with  this  money  ttian  have 
shown  it  to  the  Pope."  Nothing  would  induce  him  to 
disburse  it ;  at  last,  however,  the  Duke  compelled  him  to 
make  tlie  payments,  which  caused  the  old  man  such 
anguish  that  he  sickened  of  a  dangerous  colic  and  was 
brought  to  deatli's  door.  During  this  man's  illness  the 
Duke  sent  for  me,  and  bade  me  take  his  portrait ;  this  I 
did  upon  a  circular  piece  of  black  stone  about  the  size  of 
a  little  trencher.  The  Duke  took  so  much  pleasure  in  my 
work  and  conversation,  that  he  not  unfrequently  posed 
through  four  or  five  hours  at  a  stretch  for  his  own  portrait, 
and  sometimes  invited  me  to  supper.  It  took  me  eight 
days  to  complete  his  likeness ;  then  he  ordered  mc  to 
design  the  reverse.  On  it  I  modelled  Peace,  giving  her 
the  form  of  a  woman  with  a  torch  in  her  hand,  setting 
fire  to  a  trophy  of  arms  ;  1  portrayed  her  in  an  attitude 
of  gladness,  with  very  thin  drapery,  and  below  her  feel 
lay  Fury  in  despair,  downcast  and  sad,  aud  loaded  with 
chains.  I  devoted  much  study  and  attention  to  this  work, 
and  it  won  me  the  greatest  honour.  The  Duke  was 
never  tired  of  expressing  his  satisfaction,  and  gave  mc 
inscriptions  for  both  sides  of  the  medal.  That  on  the 
reverse  ran  as  follows:  Prdiosa  in  conspcctu  Domini;  il 
meant  that  his  peace  with  the  Pope  had  been  dearly 
bought. 
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While  I  was  still  engaged  upon  the  reverse  of  this  medal,  the 
Cardinal  sent  me  letters  bidding  me  prepare  for  my  journey, 
since  the  King  had  asked  after  me.  His  next  communication 
would  contain  full  details  respecting  all  that  he  had  promised. 
Accordingly,  I  had  my  jug  and  basin  packed  up,  after  showing 
them  to  the  Duke.  Now  a  Ferrarese  gentleman  named  Alberto 
Bendedio  was  the  Cardinal's  agent,  and  he  had  been  twelve 
years  confined  to  his  house,  witliout  once  leaving  it,  by  reason 
of  some  physical  infirmity.  One  day  he  sent  in  a  vast  hurry 
for  me,  saying  I  must  take  the  post  at  once,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent myself  before  the  King  of  France,  who  had  eagerly 
been  asking  for  me,  under  the  impression  that  I  was  in 
France.  By  way  of  apology,  the  Cardinal  told  him  that  I 
was  staying,  slightly  indisposed,  in  his  abbey  at  Lyons,  but 
that  he  would  have  me  brought  immediately  to  his  Majesty. 
Therefoi'e  I  must  lose  no  time,  but  travel  with  the  post. 

Now  Messer  Alberto  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  but  proud, 
and  illness  had  made  his  haughty  temper  insupportable.  As 
I  have  just  said,  he  bade  me  to  get  ready  on  the  spot  and  take 
the  journey  by  the  common  post.  I  said  that  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  pursue  my  profession  in  the  post,  and  that  if  I  had 
to  go,  it  was  my  intention  to  make  easy  stages  and  to  take  with 
me  the  workmen  Ascanio  and  Pagolo,  whom  I  had  brought 
from  Rome.  Moreover,  1  wanted  a  servant  on  horseback  to 
be  at  my  orders,  and  money  sufficient  for  my  costs  upon  the 
way.  The  infirm  old  man  replied,  upon  a  tone  of  mighty 
haughtiness,  that  the  sons  of  dukes  were  wont  to  travel  as  I 
had  described,  and  in  no  other  fashion.  I  retorted  that  the 
sons  of  my  art  travelled  in  the  way  I  had  informed  him,  and 
that  not  being  a  duke's  son,  1  knew  nothing  about  the  customs 
of  such  folk  ;  if  he  treated  me  to  language  witli  which  my  cars 
were  unfamihar,  I  would  not  go  at  all ;  the  Cardinal  having 
broken  faith  with  me,  and  such  scurvy  words  having  been 
spoken,  I  should  make  my  mind  up  once  for  all  to  take  no 
further  trouble  with  the  Ferrarese.  Then  I  turned  my  back, 
and,  he  threatening,  I  grumbling,  took  my  leave. 

1  next  went  to  the  Duke  with  my  medal,  which  was  finished. 
He  received  me  witli  the  highest  marks  of  honour  and  esteem. 
Itseems  that  he  had  given  orders  to  Mcsscr  Girolamo  Giholo 
to  reward  me  for  my  labour  with  a  diamond  ring  worth  two 
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hundred  crowns,  wliicli  was  to  be  jireseiited  by  Fiaschino,  his 
chamberlain.  Accordiiixly,  this  fellow,  on  the  evening  after  I 
had  brought  the  medal,  at  one  hour  past  nightfall,  handed  me 
a  ring  with  a  diamond  ot  showy  appearance,  and  spoke  as 
follows  on  the  part  of  his  master :  "Take  this  diamond  as  a 
remembrance  of  Iiis  Excellency,  to  adorn  the  nmque  artist's 
hand  which  has  produced  a  maslerpiecc  of  so  singular  merit" 
When  day  broke,  I  examined  the  ring,  and  found  the  stone  to 
be  a  miserable  thin  diamond,  worth  about  ten  crowns.  I  felt 
sure  that  tlie  Duke  had  not  meant  to  accompany  such  magni- 
ficent compliments  with  so  trifling  a  gift,  but  that  he  must  have 
intended  to  reward  me  handsomely.  Being  then  convinced 
that  the  trick  proceeded  from  his  rogue  of  a  treasurer.  I  gave 
the  ring  to  a  friend  of  mine,  begging  him  to  return  it  to  the 
chamberlain,  Fiaschino,  as  he  best  could.  The  man  1  cbosc 
was  Bernardo  Saliti,  who  executed  his  commission  admirably. 
Fiaschino  came  at  once  to  see  me,  and  declared,  with  vehe- 
ment expostulations,  that  the  Duke  would  take  it  very  ill  if  I 
refused  a  present  he  had  meant  so  Iriiidly  ;  perhaps  I  should 
have  to  repent  of  my  waywardness.  I  answered  that  tlie  ring 
his  Excellency  had  given  me  was  worlli  about  ten  crowns,  and 
that  the  work  I  had  done  for  him  was  worth  more  than  two 
hundred.  Wishing,  however,  to  show  his  Excellency  how 
highly  I  esteemed  his  courtesy,  1  should  be  happy  if  he 
bestowed  on  me  only  one  of  those  rings  for  the  cramp,  which 
come  from  England  and  are  worth  tenpence.*  I  would  treasure 
that  so  long  as  I  lived  in  remembrance  of  his  Excellency, 
together  with  the  honourable  message  he  had  sent  me ;  for 
I  considered  that  the  splendid  favours  of  his  Excellency 
had  amply  recompensed  my  pains,  whereas  that  paltry  stone 
insulted  them.  This  speech  annoyed  the  Duke  bo  much  that 
he  sent  for  his  treasurer,  and  scolded  him  more  sharply 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  me 
orders,  under  pain  of  his  displeasure,  not  to  leave  Fcnara 
without  duly  informing  him ;  and  commanded  the  treasurer 
to  present  me  with  a  diamond  up  to  three  hundred  crowns  in 
value.  The  miserly  official  found  a  stone  rising  a  trifle  above 
sixty  crowns,  and  let  it  be  heard  that  it  was  worth  upwards 
of  two  hundi'ed. 

'  AtulU  del  granekia,  a  metal  ling  of  lead  uid  ccppet,  tueh  ai  arc  nou' 
worn  ia  Italy  undec  Ih^  name  of  aatlle  di  tatult. 
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Meanwhile  Messer  Alberto  returned  to  reason,  and  pro- 
vided me  with  all  I  had  demanded.  My  mind  was  made  up 
to  quit  Ferrara  without  fail  Uiat  very  day;  but  the  Duke's 
atteative  chamberlain  arranged  with  Messer  Alberto  that  I 
should  get  no  horses  tlien.  1  had  loaded  a  mule  with  my 
haggage,  including  the  case  which  held  the  Cardinal's  jug 
and  basin.  Just  then  a  Fcrrarese  nobleman  named  Messer 
Alfonso  de'  Trotti  arrived.'  He  was  far  advanced  in  years, 
and  a  person  of  excessive  affectation  ;  a  great  dilettante  of 
the  arts,  but  one  of  those  men  who  are  very  difficult  to 
satisfy,  and  who,  if  they  chance  to  stumble  on  something 
which  suits  their  taste,  exalt  it  so  in  their  own  fancy  that 
they  never  expect  to  see  the  like  of  it  again.  Well,  this 
Messer  Alfonso  arrived,  and  Messer  Alberto  said  to  him  : 
"  1  am  sorry  that  you  are  come  so  late ;  the  jug  and  basin 
we  are  sending  to  the  Cardinal  in  France  have  been  already 
packed."  He  answered  Uiat  it  did  not  signify  to  him;  and 
beckoning  to  his  servant,  sent  him  home  to  fetch  a  jug  in 
white  Faenzo  clay,  the  workmanship  of  which  was  very 
exquisite.  During  the  time  the  servant  took  to  go  and  re- 
turn, Messer  Alfonso  said  to  Messer  Alberto :  "  I  will  tell 
you  why  I  do  not  care  any  longer  to  look  at  vases ;  it  is 
that  I  once  beheld  a  piece  of  silver,  antique,  of  such  beauty 
and  such  finish  that  the  human  imagination  cannot  possibly 
conceive  its  rarity.  Therefore  I  would  rather  not  inspect 
any  objects  of  the  kind,  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  unique  im- 
pression I  retain  of  that.  I  must  tell  you  that  a  gentleman 
of  great  quality  and  accomphshments,  who  went  to  Rome 
Upon  matters  of  business,  bad  this  antique  vase  shown  to 
him  in  secret.  By  adroitly  using  a  large  sum  of  money,  he 
bribed  the  person  in  whose  hands  it  was,  and  brought  it 
with  him  to  these  parts ;  but  he  keeps  it  jealously  from  all 
eyes,  in  order  that  the  Duke  may  not  get  wind  of  it,  fearing 
he  should  in  some  way  be  deprived  of  his  treasure, "  While 
spinning  out  this  lengthy  yarn,  Messer  Alfonso  did  not  look 
at  me,  because  we  were  not  previously  acquainted-     But 


1  This  miD  WHS  n  tncmtier  of  x  very  noble  FemrGse  bmily.  and  much 
esteemed  fot  his  official  t&lenU. 
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when  that  precious  clay  model  appeared,  he  displayed  it 
with  such  airs  of  ostentation,  pomp,  and  mountebank  cere- 
mony, tliat,  after  inspecting  it,  I  turned  to  Messer  Alberto 
and  said  :  "'  I  am  indeed  lucky  to  have  liad  tlie  privilege  to 
see  it!"'  Messer  Alfonso,  quite  affronted,  let  some  con- 
temptuous words  escape  him,  and  exclaimed:  "Who  are 
you,  then,  you  who  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying?" 
I  replied :  "  Listen  for  a  moment,  and  afterwards  judge 
which  of  us  knows  best  what  he  is  saying?"  Then  turning 
to  Messer  Alberto,  who  was  a  man  of  great  gravity  and 
talent,  I  began  :  "  This  is  a  copy  from  a  Uttle  silver  goblet, 
of  such  and  such  a  weight,  which  I  made  at  such  and  such 
a  time  for  that  charlatan  Maestro  Jacopo,  the  surgeon  from 
Carpi.  He  came  to  Rome  and  spent  six  months  there, 
during  which  he  bedaubed  some  scores  of  noblemen  and 
unfortunate  gentlefolk  with  his  dirty  salves,  extracting  many 
thousands  of  ducats  from  their  pockets.  At  that  time  I 
made  for  him  this  vase  and  one  of  a  different  pattern.  He 
paid  me  very  badly  ;  and  at  the  present  moment  in  Rome 
all  the  miserable  people  who  used  his  ointment  are  crippled 
and  in  a  deplorable  state  of  health.  °  It  is  indeed  great 
glory  for  me  that  my  works  are  held  in  such  repute  among 
you  wealthy  lords ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  during  these 
many  years  past  I  have  been  progressing  in  my  art  with  all 
my  might,  and  I  think  that  the  vase  I  am  taking  with  me 
into  France  is  far  more  worthy  of  cardinals  and  kings  than 
that  piece  belonging  to  your  Uttle  quack  doctor." 

After  I  had  made  this  speech.  Messer  Alfonso  seemed 
dying  with  desire  to  see  the  jug  and  basin,  but  I  refused 
to  open  the  box.  We  remained  some  while  disputing  the 
matter,  when  he  said  that  he  would  go  to  the  Duke  and 
get  an  order  from  his  Excellency  to  have  it  shown  him. 
Then  Messer  Alberto  Bendedio.  in  the  high  and  mighty 
manner  which  belonged  to  him,  exclaimed:  "Before  you 
leave  this  room,  Messer  Alfonso,  you  shall  see  it,  without 
employing  the  Dulie's  influence."  On  hearing  these  words  1 
took  my  leave,  and  left  Ascanio  and  Pagolo  to  show  it.  They 
toid  me  afterwards  that  he  had  spoken  enthusiastically  in  my 

'  Fur  beala  the  to  V  ho  vidiilB  I  Lcclanchii  Uanslatcs  thus ;  "  Par  Ditu  I  u 
y  a  Uinstciiips  qaejt  Vai  vu  I"  I  think  Cellini  pruUalily  meuDl  to  hint  ihat  bt 
had  seen  11  before. 

'  See  above,  book  i,  p.  47,  b(  this  Eto>y. 
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praise.  After  this  he  wanted  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  me  ;  but  I  was  wearying  to  leave  Ferrara  and  get  away 
from  all  its  folk.  The  only  advantages  I  had  enjoyed  there 
were  the  society  of  Cardinal  Salviati  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Ravenna,  and  the  friendship  of  some  ingenious  musicians ; ' 
no  one  else  had  been  to  me  of  any  good ;  for  the  Ferrarese 
are  a  very  avaricious  people,  greedy  of  their  neighbours' 
money,  however  they  may  lay  their  hands  on  it ;  they  are 
all  the  same  in  this  respect 

At  the  hour  of  twenty-two  Fiaschiao  arrived,  and  gave 
me  the  diamond  of  sixty  crowns,  of  which  I  spoke  above. 
He  told  me,  with  a  hang-dog  look  and  a  few  brief  words, 
that  I  might  wear  it  for  his  Excellency's  sake.  I  replied : 
"  I  will  do  so."  Then  putting  my  foot  in  the  stirrup  in  his 
presence,  I  set  off  upon  my  travels  without  further  leave- 
t:Lldng.  The  man  noted  down  my  act  and  words,  and  re- 
ported them  to  the  Duke,  who  was  highly  incensed,  and 
showed  a  strong  inclination  to  make  me  retrace  my  steps. 


IX 

That  evening  I  rode  more  than  ten  miles,  always  at  a 
trot ;  and  when,  upon  the  next  day,  i  found  myself  outside 
the  Ferrarese  domain,  I  felt  excessively  relieved ;  indeed  I 
had  met  with  nothing  to  my  liking  there,  except  those  pea- 
cocks which  restored  my  health.  We  journeyed  by  the 
Monsanese,  avoiding  the  city  of  Milan  on  account  of  the 
apprehension  I  have  spoken  of ; '  so  tliat  we  arrived  safe  and 
sound  at  Lyons,  Counting  Pagolo  and  Ascanio  and  a  ser- 
vant, we  were  four  men,  with  four  very  good  horses.  At 
Lyons  we  waited  several  days  for  the  muleteer,  who  carried 
the  silver  cup  and  basin,  as  well  as  our  other  baggage ;  our 
lodging  was  in  an  abbey  of  tlie  Cardinal's.  When  the  mule- 
teer arrived,  we  loaded  all  our  goods  upon  a  liLtle  cart,  and 
tbcin  set  off  toward  Paris.  On  the  road  we  met  with  some 
ices,  but  not  of  any  great  moment. 

Canlind  Giovanni  Salviati  was  Atdibishup  ut  Frrniin  :  Caidinal  Bene- 
detto Avculli.  Atchbisliop  of  liavenna,  "xas  Iheii  slaying  it  Ffiihiq  :  ihc  court 
wu  famous  for  iis  ciceilcnt  oKhestia  ftiid  theatricil  display  of  all  kinds. 

'  The  M^mnnise  Jt  the  iilont  Ctnis.  Cellini  Ii-itgeU  thai  he  lioa  noi  mon- 
tlobeil  (hi>  appieliension  which  mudc  him  turn  aside  from  Milan.  It  may 
liuvc  iKen  the  tear  of  pli^uc,  or  peihaps  of  some  enemy 
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We  found  the  Court  of  the  King  at  Fontaua  Beli6  ; '  there 
we  presented  ourselves  to  the  Cardinal,  who  provided  us  at 
once  with  lodgings,  and  that  evening  we  were  com{ort:ibIe. 
On  the  following  day  the  cart  turned  up ;  so  we  unpacked 
our  things,  and  when  the  Cardinal  heard  this  he  told  the 
King,  who  expressed  a  wish  to  see  me  at  once.  I  went  to 
his  Majesty  with  the  cup  and  basin  ;  then,  upon  entering 
his  presence,  I  kissed  his  knee,  and  he  received  me  very 
graciously.  I  thanked  his  Majesty  for  freeing  me  from 
prison,  saying  that  all  princes  unique  for  generoaty  upon 
this  earth,  as  wa.t  his  Majesty,  lay  under  special  obligations 
to  set  free  men  of  talent,  and  particularly  those  that  were 
innocent,  as  I  was;  such  benefits,  1  added,  were  inscribed 
upon  the  book  of  God  before  any  other  good  actions.  The 
King,  while  I  was  delivering  this  speech,  continued  listening 
till  the  end  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  dropping  a  few  words 
such  as  only  he  could  utter.  Then  he  took  the  vase  and 
basin,  and  exclaimed :  "  Of  a  truth  I  hardly  think  the 
ancients  can  have  seen  a  piece  so  beautiful  as  this.  1  well 
remember  to  have  inspected  all  the  best  works,  and  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  all  Italy,  but  I  never  set  my  eyes  on 
anything  which  stirred  me  to  such  admiration."  These 
words  the  king  addressed  in  French  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Ferrara,  with  many  others  of  even  warmer  praise.  Then 
he  turned  to  me  and  said  in  Italian  :  "  Benvenuto,  amuse 
yourself  for  a  few  days,  make  good  cheer,  and  spend  your 
time  in  pleasure ;  in  the  meanwhile  we  will  think  of 
giving  you  the  wherewithal  to  execute  some  fine  works  of 
art  for  us." 


The  Cardinal  of  Ferrara  saw  that  the  King  had  been 
vastly  pleased  by  my  arrival ;  he  also  judged  that  the  trifles 
which  I  showed  him  of  my  handicraft  had  encouraged  him 
to  hope  for  the  execution  of  some  considerable  things  he 
had  in  mind.  At  this  time,  however,  we  were  following  tlie 
court  with  the  weariest  trouble  and  fatigue ;  the  reason  of 
this  was  that  the  train  of  the  King  drags  itself  along  with 
never  less  than  13,00a  horse  behind  it ;  this  calculation  is 
the  very  lowest ;  for  when  the  court  is  complete  in  times 

'  It  k  thus  LbtLt  Cellini  always  wiUes  Fontaine l)Ie»u. 
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of  peace,  there  are  some  18,000,  which  makes  ia,ooo  less 
Uian  tlie  average.  Consequently  wc  had  to  journey  after 
it  through  places  where  sometimes  there  were  scarcely  two 
houses  to  be  found ;  and  then  wc  act  up  canvas  tents  like 
gipsies,  and  suffered  at  limes  very  great  discomfort.  I 
therefore  kept  urging  the  Cardirial  to  put  the  King  in  mind 
of  employing  me  in  some  locahty  where  1  could  stop  and 
work.  The  Cardinal  answered  that  it  was  far  better  to  wait 
until  the  King  should  think  of  it  himself,  and  that  1  ought 
to  sIjow  myself  at  times  to  his  Majesty  while  he  was  at 
table.  This  I  did  then ;  and  one  morning,  at  his  dinner, 
the  King  called  me.  He  began  to  talk  to  me  in  ItaUan, 
saying  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  execute  several  great  works, 
and  that  he  would  soon  give  orders  where  I  was  to  labour, 
and  provide  me  with  all  necessaries.  These  communications 
ll<i  mingled  with  discourse  on  divers  pleasant  matters.  The 
Cardinal  of  Ferrara  was  there,  because  he  almost  always 
ate  in  the  morning  at  the  King's  table.  He  had  heard 
our  conversation,  and  when  the  King  rose,  he  spoke  in 
my  favour  to  thb  purport,  as  I  afterwards  was  informed : 
"Sacred  Majesty,  this  man  lienvenuto  is  very  eager  to  get 
to  work  again ;  it  seems  almost  a  sin  to  let  an  artist  of  his 
abilities  waste  his  time."  The  King  replied  that  he  had 
spoken  well,  and  told  him  to  arrange  with  me  all  things  for 
my  support  according  to  my  wishes. 

Upon  the  evening  of  tiie  day  when  he  received  this  com- 
mission, the  Cardinal  sent  for  me  after  supper,  and  told  mc 
that  his  Majesty  was  resolved  to  let  me  begin  working,  but 
that  he  wanted  me  tirst  to  come  to  an  understanding  about 
my  appointments.  To  this  the  Cardinal  added :  "  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  his  Majesty  allows  yon  three  hundred  crowns 
a  year,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  yourself  very  well  indeed ; 
furthermore,  I  advise  you  to  leave  yourself  in  my  hands,  for 
every  day  offers  the  opportunity  of  doing  some  service  id 
tliia  great  kingdom,  and  I  shall  exert  myself  with  vigour  id 
your  interest."  Then  I  began  to  speak  as  follows :  "  Whea 
your  most  reverend  lordship  left  me  in  Ferrara,  you  gave 
me  a  promise,  which  I  had  never  asked  for,  not  to  bring  me 
out  of  Ilaly  before  1  clearly  understood  the  terms  on  which 
I  should  be  placed  here  with  his  Majesty,  Instead  of  send- 
ing to  communicate  these  details,  your  most  reverend  lord- 
ship urgently  ordered  me  to  come  by  the  post,  as  if  an  art 
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like  mine  was  carried  on  post-haste.  Had  you  written  to 
tell  me  of  three  liundreci  crowns,  as  you  have  now  spoken, 
I  would  not  have  stirred  a  foot  for  twice  that  sum.  Never- 
theless, 1  Ihaiik  God  and  your  most  reverend  lordship  for 
all  things,  seeing  God  has  employed  you  as  the  instrument 
for  my  great  good  in  procuriug  my  liberation  from  imprison- 
ment Therefore  I  assure  your  lordship  that  all  the  troubles 
you  are  now  causing  me  fall  a  thousand  times  short  of  the 
great  good  which  you  have  done  me.  With  all  my  heart  1 
thank  you,  and  take  good  leave  of  you  ;  wherever  I  may  be, 
ao  long  as  I  have  Ufe,  I  will  pray  God  for  you."  The  Car- 
dinal was  greatly  irritated,  and  cried  out  in  a  rage  :  "Go 
where  you  choose ;  it  is  impossible  to  help  people  against 
their  will."  Some  of  his  good-for-nothing  courtiers  who 
were  present  said  :  "That  fellow  sets  great  store  on  himself, 
for  he  is  refusing  three  hundred  ducats  a  year."  Another, 
who  was  a  man  of  talent,  rephed :  "  The  King  will  never 
find  his  equal,  and  our  Cardinal  wants  to  cheapen  him,  as 
though  he  were  a  load  of  wood,"  This  was  Messer  Luigi 
Alamanni  who  spoke  to  the  above  effect,  as  I  was  afterwards 
informed.  All  this  happened  on  the  last  day  of  October,  in 
Dauphin^,  at  a  castle  the  name  of  which  i  do  not  remember. 
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On  leaving  the  Cardinal  1  repaired  to  my  lodging,  which 
was  three  miles  distant,  in  company  with  a  secretary  of  the 
Cardinal  returning  to  the  same  quarters.  On  the  road,  this 
man  never  stopped  asking  me  what  I  meant  to  do  with 
myself,  and  what  my  own  terms  regarding  the  appointment 
would  have  been.  I  gave  him  only  one  word  back  for 
answer,  which  was  that — I  knew  all,  \VIien  we  came  to 
our  quarters,  I  found  Pagolo  and  Ascanio  there  ;  and  seeing 
me  much  troubled,  they  implored  me  to  tell  them  what  w;is 
the  matter.  To  the  poor  young  men,  who  were  all  dis- 
mayed, I  said  for  answer;  "To-morrow  I  shall  give  you 
money  amply  sufficient  for  your  journey  home.  I  mean 
myself  to  go  about  a  most  important  business  without  you, 
which  for  a  long  time  I  have  had  it  in  my  mind  to  do." 
Our  room  adjoined  that  of  the  secretary;  and  I  think  it  not 
improbable  that  he  wrote  to  the  Cardinal,  and  informed  him 
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of  my  purpose.  However,  I  never  knew  anything  for  cer- 
tain about  this.  The  night  passed  without  sleep,  and  I  kept 
wearying  for  the  day,  in  order  to  cany  out  my  resolution. 

No  sooner  did  it  dawn  than  I  ordered  out  the  horses, 
made  my  preparations  in  a  moment,  and  gave  the  two  young 
men  everything  which  1  had  brought  with  me,  and  fifty 
ducats  of  gold  in  addition.  I  reserved  the  same  sum  for 
myself,  together  with  the  diamond  the  Duke  had  given  me; 
I  only  kept  two  shirts  and  some  well-worn  riding-clothes 
which  I  had  upon  my  back.  I  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  free  of  the  two  young  men,  who  insisted  upon  going 
with  me,  whatever  happened.  At  last  I  was  obliged  to 
treat  them  with  contempt,  and  use  this  language :  "  One  of 
you  has  his  first  beard,  and  the  other  is  just  getting  it ;  and 
both  of  you  have  learned  as  much  from  me  as  I  could  teach 
in  my  poor  art,  so  that  you  are  now  the  lirst  craftsmen 
among  the  youths  of  Italy.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  have 
no  courage  to  quit  this  go-cart,  but  must  always  creep  about 
in  leading-strings  ?  The  thing  is  too  disgraceful !  Or  if 
I  were  to  send  you  away  without  money,  what  woulil  you 
say  then  ?  Come,  take  yourselves  out  of  my  sight,  and  may 
God  bless  you  a  thousand  times.     Farewell ! " 

i  turned  my  horse  and  left  them  weeping.  Then  1  took  my 
way  along  a  very  fair  road  througli  a  forest,  hoping  to  make  at 
least  forty  miles  that  day,  and  reach  the  most  out-of-the-way 
place  I  could.  I  had  already  ridden  about  two  miles,  and 
dtiring  that  short  time  had  resolved  never  to  revisit  any 
of  those  parts  where  I  was  known.  I  also  determined  to 
abandon  my  art  so  soon  as  1  had  made  a  Christ  three  cubits  in 
height,  reproducing,  so  far  as  I  was  able,  that  infinite  beauty 
which  He  had  Himself  revealed  to  me.  So  then,  being 
thoroughly  resolved,  1  turned  my  face  toward  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre.* Just  when  I  thought  I  had  got  so  far  that  nobody 
could  find  me,  I  heard  horses  galloping  after.  They  filled 
me  with  some  uneasiness,  because  that  district  is  infested 
with  a  race  of  brigands,  who  bear  the  name  of  Venturers, 
and  are  apt  to  murder  men  upon  the  road.  Though  numbers 
of  them  are  hanged  every  day,  it  seems  as  though  they  did 
not  care.  However,  when  the  riders  approached,  I  found 
they  were  a  messenger  from  the  King  and  my  lad  Ascanio. 

'  See  abov«,  p.  143,  fot  CeUiai't  vow  in  the  Castle  of  5.  Angdo. 
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The  former  came  up  to  me  and  said :  "  From  the  King  1  order 

yon  to  come  immediately  to  his  presence."  I  replied:  "You 
have  been  sent  by  the  Cardinal,  and  for  this  reason  I  will  not 
come."  The  man  said  that  since  gentle  usage  would  not  bring 
mCi  he  had  authority  to  raise  the  folk,  and  they  would  take  me 
bound  hand  and  foot  like  a  prisoner.  Aacanio.  for  his  part,  did 
all  he  could  toperauademe,  reminding  me  that  when  the  King 
sent  a  man  to  prison,  he  kept  him  there  five  years  at  least 
before  he  let  him  out  again.  This  word  about  tlie  prison, 
when  I  remembered  what  I  had  endured  in  Rome,  struck  such 
terror  into  me,  that  I  wheeled  my  horse  round  briskly  and 
followed  the  King's  messenger.  He  kept  perpetuaUy  chatter- 
ing in  French  through  al!  our  journey,  up  to  the  very  precincts 
of  the  court,  at  one  time  bullying,  now  saying  one  thing,  then 
another,  till  I  felt  inclined  to  deny  God  and  the  world. 

XII 

On  our  way  to  the  lodgings  of  the  King  we  passed  before 
those  of  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara.  Standing  at  his  door, 
he  called  to  me  and  said :  "  Our  most  Christian  monarch 
has  of  his  own  accord  assigned  you  the  same  appointments 
whicli  his  Majesty  allowed  the  painter  Lionardo  da  Vinci, 
that  is,  a  salary  of  seven  hundred  crowns  ;  in  addition,  he 
will  pay  you  for  all  the  works  you  do  for  him ;  also  for 
your  journey  hither  he  gives  you  five  hundred  golden  ci^owns, 
which  will  be  paid  you  before  you  quit  this  place,"  At  the 
end  of  this  an  no  mi  cement,  I  replied  that  those  were  offers 
worthy  of  the  great  King  he  was.  The  messenger,  not  know- 
ing anything  about  me,  and  hearing  what  splendid  offers  had 
been  made  rae  by  the  liing,  begged  my  pardon  over  and  over 
again.  Pagolo  and  Ascanio  exclaimed  :  "  It  is  God  who  has 
helped  ns  to  get  back  into  so  honoured  a  go-cart!" 

On  the  day  following  I  went  to  thank  the  King,  wbo 
ordered  rae  to  m;ike  the  models  of  twelve  silver  stitues. 
which  were  to  stand  aa  candelabra  round  his  table.  He  wanted 
them  to  represent  six  gods  and  six  goddesses,  and  to  have 
I  exactly  the  same  height  as  his  Majesty,  which  was  a  trillc 

under  four  cubits.  Having  dictated  this  commission,  he 
turned  to  his  ti'easurer,  and  asked  whether  he  had  paid  me 
the  five  hundred  crowns.  The  ofiicial  said  thut  he  had  re- 
ceived Qo  orders  to  that  effect.    The  king  took  this  very  ill. 

b d 
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for  he  had  requested  the  Cardinal  to  speak  to  him  about  it. 
Furthermore,  he  told  me  to  go  to  Paris  and  seek  out  a  place 
to  live  in,  fitted  for  the  execution  of  such  works  ;  he  would 
see  that  I  obtained  it. 

I  got  the  five  hundred  crowns  of  gold,  and  took  up  my 
quarters  at  Faris  in  a  house  of  the  Cartlinal  of  Ferrara.  There 
J  began,  in  God's  name,  to  work,  and  fashioned  four  little 
waxen  models,  about  two-tliirds  of  a  cubit  each  in  height. 
They  were  Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo,  and  Vulcan.  In  this  while 
the  King  returned  to  Paris  ;  whereupon  I  went  to  him  at  once, 
taking  my  models  with  me,  and  my  two  prentices,  Ascanio 
and  Pagolo.  On  perceiving  that  the  King  was  pleased 
with  my  work,  and  being  commissioned  to  execute  the 
Jupiter  in  silver  of  the  height  above  described,  I  introduced 
the  two  young  men,  and  said  that  I  had  brought  tliem  with 
me  out  of  Italy  to  serve  his  Majesty ;  for  inasmuch  as  they 
had  been  brought  up  by  me,  1  could  at  tlie  beginning  get 
more  help  from  them  than  from  the  Paris  workmen.  To 
this  the  King  replied  that  I  might  name  a  salaiy  which 
1  thought  sufficient  (or  their  maintenance.  I  satd  that  a 
hundred  crowns  of  gold  apiece  would  be  quite  proper, 
and  that  I  would  make  them  earn  their  wages  well.  This 
agreement  was  concluded.  Then  I  said  that  1  had  found 
a  place  which  seemed  to  me  exactly  suited  to  my  industry  j 
it  was  his  Majesty's  own  property,  and  called  the  Little 
Nello,  The  Provost  of  Paris  was  then  in  possession  of  it 
from  his  Majesty;  but  since  the  Provost  made  no  use  of 
the  castle,  his  Majesty  perhaps  might  grant  it  me  to 
employ  in  his  service.'  He  repHed  upon  the  instant  : 
"  That  place  is  my  own  house,  and  I  know  well  that  Ihe 
man  t  gave  it  to  does  not  inhabit  or  use  it.  So  you  shaU 
have  it  for  the  work  you  have  to  do."  He  then  told  his 
lieutenant  to  install  me  in  the  Nello.  This  officer  made 
some  resistance,  pleading  that  he  could  not  carty  out 
the  order.  Tlie  King  answered  in  anger  that  he  meant  to 
bestow  his  property  on  whom  be  pleased,  and  on  a  man 
who  would  serve  him,  seeing  that  he  got  nothing  from 
the  other ;  therefore  he  would  hear  uo  more  about  it. 
The  heutenant  then  submitted  that  some  small  force  would 

'  This  WW.  ihe  dnsile  of  Le  Petit  Neale,  on  the  site  of  which  now  standi 
Ihe  J'alnce  of  the  Instiiuie.  The  Piovosl  of  Pta'a  was  then  Jean  d'BstoutcriUe, 
Itnd  of  Villcbon. 
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have  to  be  employed  in  order  to  effect  an  entrance.  To 
which  the  King  answered :  "Go,  then,  and  if  a  small  force 
is;  not  enough,  use  a  great  oiie."j 

The  officer  took  me  immediately  to  the  castle,  and  there 
put  me  in  possession,  not,  however,  without  violence ;  after 
tliat  he  warned  me  to  take  veiy  good  care  that  1  was  not 
murdered.  I  installed  myself,  enrolled  serving-men,  and 
bought  a  quantity  of  pikes  and  partisans ;  but  1  remained 
for  several  days  exposed  to  grievous  annoyances,  for  the 
Provost  was  a  great  nobleman  of  Paris,  and  all  the  other 
gentlefolk  took  part  against  me  ;  tiiey  attacked  me  with 
such  insults  that  I  could  hardly  hold  my  own  against 
them.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  I  entered  the 
service  of  his  Majesty  in  the  year  1540,  which  was  exactly 
the  year  in  which  1  reached  the  age  of  forty. 
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The  affronts  and  insults  I  received  made  mc  have  re- 
course to  the  King,  begging  his  Majesty  to  establish  me  in 
some  other  place.  He  answered:  "Who  are  you,  and 
what  is  your  name  ? "  I  remained  in  great  confusion,  and 
could  not  comprehend  what  he  meant.  Holding  my  tongue 
thus,  the  King  repeated  the  same  words  a  second  time 
angrily.  Then  I  said  my  name  was  Benvenuto.  "  If,  then, 
you  are  the  Benvenuto  of  whom  I  have  heard,"  rephed  the 
King,  "ac*  according  to  your  wont,  for  you  have  my  full 
leave  to  do  so."  1  told  his  Majesty  that  all  I  wanted  was 
to  keep  his  favour  ;  for  the  rest,  I  knew  of  nothing  that 
could  harm  me.  He  gave  a  little  laugh,  and  said;  "Go 
your  ways,  then  ;  you  shall  never  want  my  favour,"  Upon 
tliis  he  told  his  lirst  secretary,  Monsignor  di  VillcKws,  to 
see  me  provided  and  accommodated  with  all  I  needed.' 

Tliis  Villerois  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Provost,  to 
whom  the  castle  had  been  given.  It  was  built  in  a  trian)^e, 
right  up  against  the  dty  walls,  and  was  of  some  antiquity, 
but  had  no  garrison.  The  building  was  of  considerable 
size.  Monsignor  di  Villerois  counselled  me  to  look  about 
for  something  else,  and  by  all  means  to   leave  tliis  pUce 

>  M,  Nichulax  Ue  NeulWlle,  lord  ot  Villcfoy. 
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alone,  seeing  that  its  owner  was  a  man  of  vast  power,  who 
would  most  assuredly  have  me  killed.  I  answered  that  I 
had  come  from  Italy  to  France  only  in  order  to  serve  that 
illustrious  King ;  and  as  for  dying,  I  knew  for  certain  that 
die  I  must ;  a  UtLle  earlier  or  a  little  later  was  a  matter  of 
supreme  indifference  to  me. 

Now  VUlerois  was  a  man  of  the  highest  talent,  excep- 
tionally distinguished  in  all  points,  and  possessed  of  vast 
wealth.  There  was  nothing  he  would  not  gladly  have 
done  to  harm  me,  but  he  made  no  open  demonstration  of 
his  mind.  He  was  grave,  and  of  a  noble  presence,  and 
spoke  slowly,  at  his  ease.  To  another  gentleman,  Monsignor 
di  Marmagna,  the  treasurer  of  Languedoc,  he  left  the  duty 
of  molesting  me.'  The  first  thing  which  this  man  did 
was  to  look  out  the  best  apartments  in  the  castle,  and  to 
have  them  fitted  up  for  himself.  I  told  him  that  the 
King  had  given  me  tlie  place  to  serve  liim  in,  and  that 
I  did  not  choose  it  should  be  occupied  by  any  but  myself 
and  my  attendants.  The  fellow,  who  was  haughty,  bold, 
and  spirited,  replied  that  he  meant  to  do  just  what  he 
liked  ;  that  I  should  run  my  head  against  a  wall  if  I 
presumed  to  oppose  him,  and  that  Villerois  had  given  him 
authority  to  do  what  he  was  doing.  1  told  him  that,  by 
the  King's  authority  given  to  me,  neither  he  nor  Villerois 
could  do  it.  When  1  said  that  he  gave  vent  to  offensive 
language  in  French,  whereat  i  retorted  in  my  own  tongue 
that  he  hed.  Stung  with  rage,  he  clapped  his  hand  upon 
a  httle  dagger  which  he  had  ;  tlien  I  set  my  hand  also 
to  a  large  dirk  which  I  always  wore  for  my  defence,  and 
cried  out :  "  If  you  dare  to  draw,  I'll  Idll  you  on  the  spot," 
He  had  two  servants  to  back  him,  and  I  had  my  two  lads. 
For  a  moment  or  two  Marmagna  stood  in  doubt,  not  know- 
ing exactly  what  to  do,  but  rather  inclined  to  mischicl, 
and  muttering:  "1  will  never  put  up  with  such  insults," 
Seeing  then  that  the  affair  was  talcing  a  bad  turn,  I  took 
a  sudden  resolution,  and  cried  to  Pagolo  and  Ascanio : 
"When  you  see  me  draw  my  dirk,  throw  yourselves  upon 
tliose  serving-men,  and  kill  them  if  you  can  ;  I  mean  to 
kill  this  fellow  at  the  first  stroke,  and  then  we  will  decamp 
together,  with  God's  grace."     Marmagna,  when  he  under- 

'  Fcaufois  I'Allemauil.  Sieigneui  de  Maimagne, 
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stood  my  purpose,  was  glad  eaough  to  get  alive  out  of  the 
castle. 

AH  these  things,  toning  them  down  a  trifle,  I  wrote  to 
the  Cardinal  of  Fernira,  who  related  them  at  once  to  the 
King.  The  King,  deeply  irritated,  committed  me  to  the 
care  of  another  officer  of  his  bodyguard  who  was  named 
Monsignor  lo  Iscontro  d'Orbech.'  By  him  I  was  accom- 
modated with  all  that  I  required  in  the  most  gracious  way 
imaginable. 

XIV 

After  fitting  up  my  own  lodgings  in  the  castle  and  the 
workshop  with  all  conveniences  for  carrying  on  my  iMisi- 
ness,  and  putting  my  household  upon  a  most  respectable 
footing,  I  began  at  once  to  construct  three  models  exactly 
of  the  size  which  the  silver  statues  were  to  be.  These 
were  Jupiter,  Vulcan,  and  Mars.  I  moulded  them  in  day, 
and  set  them  well  up  on  irons ;  then  I  went  to  the  King, 
who  disbursed  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  for  the  commencement  of  the  under- 
taking. While  I  was  getting  these  things  ready,  we 
brought  the  little  vase  and  oval  basin  to  completion,  which 
had  been  several  months  in  hand.  Then  I  had  them 
richly  gilt,  and  they  showed  like  the  finest  piece  of  plate 
which  had  been  seen  in  France. 

Afterwards  I  took  them  to  the  Cardinal,  who  thanked 
me  greatly  ;  and,  witliout  requesting  my  attendance,  carried 
and  presented  them  to  the  King.  He  was  delighted  with 
the  gift,  and  praised  me  as  no  artist  was  ever  praised 
before.  In  return,  he  bestowed  upon  the  Cardinal  an 
abbey  worth  seven  thousand  crowns  a  year,  and  expressed 
his  intention  of  rewarding  me  too.  The  Cardinal,  how- 
ever, prevented  him,  telling  his  Majesty  that  he  was  going 
ahead  too  fast,  since  I  had  as  yet  produced  nothing  for 
him.  The  King,  who  was  exceedingly  generous,  replied: 
"  For  that  very  reason  will  I  put  heart  and  hope  into  him," 
The  Cardinal,  ashamed  at  his  own  meanness,  said  :  "Sire, 
1  beg  you  to  leave  tliat  to  me ;  I  will  allow  him  a  pcnsioo 
of  at  least  three  hundred    crowns  when    I    have    takCD 

^  he  Vicomte  d'Oibec.     Il  seems  that  l^  lutntn  Cellini  mcADt  Vbcoenl. 
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possession  of  tlie  abbey."     He  never  gave   me  nnything; 

and  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  the  knavish  tricks 
of  this  prelate.  I  prefer  to  dwell  on  matteis  uf  greater 
momenL 


XV 

When  I  returned  to  Paris,  the  great  favour  shown  me  by 
the  King  made  me  a  mark  for  all  men's  admiration.  I  re- 
ceived the  silver  and  began  my  statue  of  Jupiter.  Many 
journeymen  were  now  in  my  employ ;  and  the  work  went 
onward  briskly  day  and  night;  so  tliat,  by  the  time  I  had 
finished  the  clay  models  of  Jupiter,  Vulcan,  and  Mars,  and 
had  begun  to  get  the  silver  statue  forward,  my  workshop 
made  already  a  grand  sliow. 

The  King  now  came  to  Paris,  and  I  went  to  pay  him  my 
respects,  No  sooner  had  his  Majesty  set  eyes  upon  me 
than  he  called  me  cheerfully,  and  asked  if  I  had  something 
fine  to  exhibit  at  my  lodging,  for  he  would  come  to  inspect 
it  I  related  all  1  had  been  doing;  upon  which  he  was 
sei^ied  with  a  strong  desire  to  come.  Accordingly,  after 
his  dinner,  he  set  off  with  Madame  de  Tampes,  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  and  some  other  of  his  greatest  nobles,  among 
whom  were  the  liing  of  Navarre,  his  cousin,  and  the  Queen, 
his  sister ;  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness  also  attended  him  ; 
ao  that  upon  that  day  the  very  flower  of  the  French  court 
came  to  visit  me.'  I  had  been  some  time  at  home,  and  was 
hard  at  work.  Wlien  the  ICing  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
castle,  and  heard  our  hammers  going,  he  bade  his  company 
keep  silence.  Everybody  in  my  house  was  busUy  employed, 
so  that  the  unexpected  entrance  of  his  Majesty  took  me  by 
surprise.  The  first  thing  he  saw  on  coming  into  the  great 
ball  was  myself  with  a  huge  plate  of  silver  in  my  hand, 
which  I  was  beating  for  the  body  of  my  Jnpiter ;  one  of 
my  men  was  finishing  the  head,  another  the  legs ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  a  din  we  made  between  us.  It  hap- 
pened thai  a  little  French  lad  was  working  at  my  side,  who 

'  These  perscinagei  were  Madame  d'Elampes.  iKe  Kiog's  ndsUess;  John 
of  Lonaine,  son  of  Duke  Renee  11..  who  was  made  CardiDsl  in  15 18  i  Henri 
d'Albicl  II.  and  Margucrile  ije  Valois.  his  wife ;  Ihe  Dauphin,  aflctwardi 
Henri  II.,  and  his  wife,  the  celebrated  Calerina  di;'  Medjci,  daughter  of 
Lorenac.  Duke  of  Urbdno. 
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bad  jiisl  been  guilty  of  some  trifliog  blunder.  I  gave  the 
lad  a  kick',  and,  as  my  good  luck  would  have  it,  caught  him 
with  my  foot  exactly  in  the  fork  between  his  legs,  and  sent 
him  epinning  several  yards,  so  tliat  he  came  stumbling  up 
against  the  King  precisely  at  the  moment  when  his  Majesty 
arrived.  The  King  was  vastly  amused,  but  I  fell  covered 
with  confusion.  He  began  to  ask  me  what  I  was  engaged 
upon,  and  told  me  to  go  on  working ;  then  he  said  that  he 
would  much  rather  have  me  not  employ  my  strength  on 
manual  labour,  but  take  as  many  men  as  I  wanted,  and  make 
them  do  the  rough  work ;  he  should  like  me  to  keep  myself 
in  health,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  my  services  through 
many  years  to  come.  I  replied  to  his  Majesty  that  the 
moment  I  left  off  working  I  should  fall  ill ;  also  that  my  art 
itself  would  suffer,  and  not  attain  the  mark  1  aimed  at  for 
his  Majesty.  Thinking  that  1  spoke  thus  only  to  brag,  and 
not  because  it  was  the  truth,  he  made  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
repeat  what  he  had  said ;  but  I  explained  my  reasons  so 
fully  and  clearly,  that  the  Cardinal  perceived  my  drift ;  he 
then  advised  the  King  to  let  me  labour  as  much  or  httle  as 
I  Uked. 
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Being  very  well  satisfied  with  what  he  had  seen,  the  King 
returned  to  his  palace,  after  bestowing  on  me  too  many  marks 
of  favour  to  be  here  recorded.  On  the  following  day  he 
sent  for  me  at  his  dinner-hour.  The  Cardinal  of  Fcrrara 
was  there  at  meat  with  him.  When  I  arrived,  tlie  King  had 
reached  his  second  course ;  he  began  at  once  to  speak  to 
me,  saying,  with  a  pleasant  cheer,  that  having  now  so  fine 
a  basin  and  jug  of  my  workmanship,  he  wanted  an  equally 
handsome  salt-cellar  to  match  them ;  and  begged  me  to 
make  a  design,  and  to  lose  no  time  about  it,  I  replied : 
"Your  Majesty  shall  see  a  model  of  the  sort  even  sooner 
than  you  have  commanded  ;  for  while  I  was  making  the 
basin,  I  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  salt-cellar  to  match  it ; 
therefore  I  have  akeady  designed  one,  and  if  it  is  your 
pleasure,  I  will  at  once  exhibit  my  conception."  The  King 
turned  with  a  lively  movement  of  surprise  and  pleasure  to 
the  lords  in  his  company — they  were  the  King  of  Navane, 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and   the   Cardinal  of   Ferrata — 
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exclaiming  as  he  did  ao :  "  Upon  my  word,  this  is  a  njan 

to  be  loved  and  cherished  by  every  one  who  knows  him." 
Then  he  told  me  that  he  would  very  aiacUy  see  my  model, 

I  set  off,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  ;  for  I  had  only  to 
cross  the  river,  that  is,  the  Seine.  I  carried  with  me  the 
wax  mode!  which  I  had  made  in  Rome  at  the  Cardinal  of 
Ferrara's  request.  Wlien  I  appeared  again  before  the  King 
and  uncovered  my  piece,  he  cried  out  in  astonishment : 
"  This  is  a  hundred  times  more  divine  a  thing  than  I  had 
ever  dreamed  of.  What  a  miracle  of  a  man !  He  ought 
never  to  stop  working."  Then  he  turoed  to  me  with  3 
beaming  countenance,  and  told  me  that  he  greatly  liked 
the  piece,  and  wished  me  to  execute  it  iii  gold.  The 
Cardinal  of  Ferrara  looked  me  in  the  face,  and  let  me  under- 
stand that  he  recognised  the  model  as  the  same  which  I  had 
made  for  him  in  Rome.  1  replied  that  I  had  already  told 
him  I  should  carry  it  out  for  one  who  was  worthy  of  it. 
The  Cardinal,  remembering  my  words,  and  nettled  by  the 
revenge  he  thought  that  I  was  taking  on  him,  remarked  to 
the  ICing :  "  Sire,  this  is  an  enormous  undertaldng ;  I  am 
only  afraid  that  we  shidl  never  see  it  finished.  These 
able  artists  who  have  great  conceptions  in  their  brain  are 
ready  enough  to  put  the  same  in  execution  without  duly 
considering  when  they  are  to  be  accomplished.  I  therefore, 
if  I  gave  commission  for  things  of  such  magnitude,  should 
like  to  know  when  I  was  likely  to  get  them."  The  King 
replied  that  if  a  man  was  so  scrupulous  about  the  termina- 
tion of  a  work,  he  would  never  begin  anytliing  at  all ;  these 
words  he  uttered  with  a  certain  look,  which  imphed  that 
such  enterprises  were  not  for  folk  of  httle  spirit.  I  then 
began  to  say  my  say  :  "  Princes  who  put  heart  and  courage 
in  their  servants,  as  your  Majesty  does  by  deed  and  word, 

(render  undertakings  of  the  greatest  magnitude  quite  easy. 
Kow  that  God  has  sent  me  so  magnificent  a  patron,  I  hope 
to  perform  for  him  a  multitude  of  great  and  splendid  master- 
pieces." "  I  believe  it,"  said  the  King,  and  rose  from  table. 
Then  he  called  me  into  his  cliamber,  and  asked  how  much 
gold  was  wanted  for  the  salt-cellar.  "  A  thousand  crowns," 
1  answered.  He  called  his  treasurer  at  once,  who  was  the 
Viscount  of  Orbec,  and  ordered  him  that  very  day  to  disburse 
to  me  a  thousand  crowns  of  good  weight  and  old  gold. 

k>\nien  I  left  his  Majesty,  I  went  for  the  two  notaries  who 
. 
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had  helped  me  iu  procuring  silver  for  the  Jupiter  and  many 
other  things,  Crossing  the  Seine,  1  tlien  took  a  small  hand- 
b.isket,  which  one  of  my  cousins,  a  nun,  had  given  me  on  my 
jniimey  through  Florence.  It  made  for  my  good  fortune  that 
I  took  this  basliet  and  not  a  bag.  So  then,  Ihinlcing  I  could 
do  the  business  by  daylight,  for  it  was  still  early,  and  not 
caring  to  inten'upt  my  workmen,  and  being  indisposed  to 
take  a  servant  witli  me,  I  set  off  alone.  When  I  reached 
the  house  of  the  treasurer,!  found  that  he  had  the  money 
laid  out  before  him,  and  was  selecting  the  best  pieces  as  the 
King  had  ordered.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  that 
thief  of  a  treasurer  was  doing  all  he  could  to  postpone  the 
payment  of  the  money  ;  nor  were  the  pieces  counted  out 
until  three  hours  after  nightfall. 

I  meanwhile  was  not  wanting  in  despatch,  for  I  sent  word 
to  several  of  my  journeymen  that  they  should  come  and  attend 
rae,  since  the  matter  was  one  of  serious  importance.  When 
I  found  that  they  did  not  arrive,  I  asked  the  messenger  if  he 
had  done  my  errand.  The  rascal  of  a  groom  whom  I  had  sent 
rephed  that  he  had  done  so,  but  that  they  had  answered  that 
they  could  not  come  ;  he,  however,  would  gladly  carry  the 
money  for  me.  I  answered  that  I  meant  to  carry  the  money 
myself.  By  this  time  the  contract  was  drawn  up  and  signed. 
On  the  money  being  counted,  I  put  it  all  into  my  httle  basket, 
and  then  thrust  my  arm  through  the  two  handles.  Since  I 
did  tliis  with  some  difficulty,  the  gold  was  well  shut  in,  and 
I  carried  it  more  conveniently  than  if  the  vehicle  had  been  a 
bag.  I  was  well  armed  with  shirt  and  sleeves  of  mnil,  and 
having  my  sword  and  dagger  at  my  side,  made  off  along  the 
street  as  quick  as  my  two  legs  would  carry  me. 
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Just  as  I  left  the  house,  I  observed  some  servants  whis- 
pering among  themselves,  who  also  went  off  at  a  round  pace 
in  another  direction  from  the  one  I  took.  Walking  with  all 
haste,  !  passed  the  bridge  of  the  Exchange,'  and  went  np 
along  a  w.all  beside  the  river  which  led  to  ray  lodging  in  the 
castle.     1   had  just  come  to  the  Augustines — now  this  was 


1  The  Pont  du  Change,  replaced  by  the  Punt  Neut. 
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s  very  perilous  passage,  and  though  it  was  only  tive  hundred 
paces  distant  from  my  dwelling,  yet  the  lodging  in  the  castle 
being  quite  as  far  removed  inside,  no  one  could  have  heard 
my  voice  if  1  had  shouted — when  1  saw  four  men  with  four 
swords  in  their  hands  advancing  to  attack  me.'     My  resolu- 
tion was  taken  in  an  instant,     f  covered  the  basket  with  my 
cape,  drew  my  sword,  and    seeing  that  they  were  pushing 
hotly  forward,  cried  aloud  :  "  With  soldiers  there  is  only  the 
cape  and  sword  to  gain ;  and  these,  before  I  give  them  up, 
I   hope  you'l!  get  not    much   to  your  advantage."     Then 
crossing   my  sword   boldly  with   them,  1   more  than   once 
spread  out  my  arms,  in  order  that,  if  the  ruffians  were  put 
on  by  the  servants  who  had  seen  me  take  my  money,  they 
might  be  led  to  judge  I  was  not  carrying  it     The  encounter 
was  soon  over  ;  for  they  retired  step  by  step,  saying  among 
themselves  in  their  own  language  :    "This  is  a  brave  Italian, 
and  certainly  not   the  man  we  are    after ;    or  if  he  be  the 
man,  he  cannot  be  carrying  anything.  "     I  spoke  Italian,  and 
kept  harrying   them  with  thrust   and    slash    so  hotly  that  I 
narrowly  missed  killing  one  or  the  other.     My  skill  in  using 
the  sword  made  them  think  I  was  a  soldier  rather  than  a 
fellow  of  some  other  calling.    They  drew  together  and  began 
to  fall  back,  muttering  all  the  while  beneath  their  breath  in 
their  own  tongue.    I  meanwhile  continued  always  calling  out, 
but   not  too  loudly,  that   those   who  wanted  my  cape  and 
blade  would  have  to  get  them  with  some  trouble.     Then  I 
quickened  pace,  while  Ihey  stUI  followed  slowly  at  my  heels ; 
this  augmented  my  fear,  for  I  thought  I  might  be  falling  into 
an  ambuscade,  which  would  have  cut  me  off  in  front  as  well  as 
rear.    Accordingly,  when  I  was  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
paces  from  my  home,  I  ran  with  all  my  might,  and  shouted 
at  the  top  of  my  voice  :    "  To  arms,  to  arms  !  out  with  you, 
out  with  you  1    I  am  being  murdered. "     In  a  moment  four 
of  my  young  men  came   running,  with  four  pikes  in  their 
hands.    They  wanted  to  pursue  the  ruffians,  who  could  still 
be  seen ;    but  I  stopped  them,  calling  back  so  as  to  let  the 
villains   hear:     "Those   cowards   yonder,   four  against    one 
man  alone,  had  not  pluck  enough   to  capture  a  thousand 
golden  crowns  in  metal,  which  have  almost  broken  this  arm 

I  The  exciI<!nii*Dt  of  his  recollection  makes  Celliai  more  tlian  usually  xnca- 
btrcnt  nbout  this  episode,     Tlie  Uanslntor  has  to  collect  the  whole  sense  of  iha 
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of  mine.  Let  us  haste  inside  and  put  the  money  away ; 
then  I  will   take   my   big  two-handed   sword,  and   go  witli 

you  wliithersijcver  you  like. "  We  went  inside  to  secure  the 
gold ;  aud  my  lads,  whUe  expressing  deep  concern  for  the 
peril  I  had  run,  gently  chided  me,  and  said  :  "  Vou  risk 
yourself  too  much  alone ;  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
make  U3  all  bemoan  your  loss."  A  thousand  words  and  ex- 
clamations were  exchanged  between  us ;  my  adversaries 
took  to  flight ;  and  we  all  sat  down  and  supped  together  with 
mirth  and  gladness,  laughing  over  those  great  blows  which 
fortune  strikes,  for  good  as  well  as  evil,  and  which,  what 
time  they  do  not  hit  the  mark,  are  just  the  same  as  though 
they  had  not  happened.'  It  is  very  true  that  one  says  to 
oneself:  "You  will  have  had  a  lesson  for  next  time."  But 
that  is  not  the  case ;  for  fortune  always  comes  upon  as  in 
new  ways,  quite  uuforeaeen  by  our  imagination. 
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On  the  morning  which  followed  these  events,  I  made  tlie 
first  step  in  my  work  upon  the  great  salt-cellar,  pressing 
this  and  my  other  pieces  forward  with  incessant  industry. 
My  workpeople  at  this  time,  who  were  pretty  numerous, 
included  both  sculptors  and  goldsmiths.  They  belonged  to 
several  nations,  Italian,  French,  and  German  ;  for  I  took  the 
best  I  could  find,  and  changed  them  often,  retaining  only 
those  who  knew  their  business  well.  These  select  crafts- 
men I  worked  to  the  bone  with  perpetual  labour.  They 
wanted  to  rival  me ;  but  I  had  a  better  constitution.  Con- 
sequently, in  their  inability  to  bear  up  against  sucb  a  con- 
tinuous strain,  they  took  to  eating  and  drinking  copiously ; 
some  of  the  Germans  in  particular,  who  were  more  skilled 
than  their  comrades,  aud  wanted  to  march  apace  with  me, 
sank  under  these  excesses,  and  perished. 

While  I  was  at  work  upon  the  Jupiter,  I  noticed  thai  I 
had  plenty  of  silver  to  spare.  So  I  took  in  hand,  without 
consulting  the  King,  to  make  a  great  two-handled  vase, 
about  one  cubit  and  a  half  in  height.     I  also  conceived  the 
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notion  of  casting  the  large  model  of  my  Jupiter  in  bronze. 
Having  up  to  this  date  done  nothing  of  the  sort,  1  conferred 
with  certain  old  men  experienced  in  that  art  at  Paris,  and 
described  to  them  the  methods  in  use  with  us  in  Italy, 
They  told  me  they  had  never  gone  that  way  about  the 
business ;  but  that  if  I  gave  them  leave  to  act  upon  their 
own  principles,  they  would  bring  the  bronze  out  as  clean 
and  perfect  as  the  clay.  I  chose  to  strike  an  agreement, 
throwing  on  them  the  responsibility,  and  promising  several 
crowns  above  the  price  they  bargained  for.  Thereupon 
they  put  the  work  in  progress  ;  but  I  soon  saw  that  they 
were  going  the  wrong  way  about  it,  and  began  on  my  own 
account  a  head  of  Julius  Caesar,  bust  and  armour,  much 
larger  than  the  life,  which  I  modelled  from  a  reduced  copy 
of  a  splendid  antique  portrait  I  had  brought  with  me  from 
Rome.  I  also  undertook  another  head  of  the  same  size, 
studied  from  a  very  handsome  girl,  whom  I  kept  for  my 
own  pleasures,  I  called  this  Fontainebleau,  after  the  place 
selected  by  tlie  KJng  for  his  particular  delight. 

We  constructed  an  admirable  httle  furnace  for  the  casting 
of  the  bronze,  got  all  things  ready,  and  baked  our  moulds ; 
those  French  masters  undertaking  the  Jupiter,  while  I 
looked  after  my  two  heads.  Then  I  said :  "  I  do  not  think 
you  will  succeed  with  your  Jupiter,  because  you  have  not 
provided  sufficient  vents  beneath  for  the  air  to  circulate ; 
therefore  you  are  but  losing  your  time  and  trouble."  They 
replied  that,  if  their  work  proved  a  failure,  they  would 
pay  back  the  money  I  had  given  on  accoimt,  and  recoup 
me  for  current  expenses  ;  but  they  bade  me  give  good 
heed  to  ray  own  proceedings,'  for  the  fine  heads  I  meant 
to  cast  in  my  Italian  fashion  would  never  succeed. 

At  this  dispute  between  us  there  were  present  the  trea- 
surers and  other  gentlefolk  commissioned  by  the  King  to 
superintend  my  proceeditigs.  Everything  which  passed  by 
word  or  act  was  duly  reported  to  his  Majesty.  The  two 
old  men  who  had  undertaken  to  cast  my  Jupiter  postponed 
the  experiment,  saying  tliey  would  hke  to  arrange  the 
moulds  of  my  two  heads.  They  argued  that,  according  to 
my  method,  no  success  could   be  expected,  and  it  was  a 

*  Ufa  rkt  n  guardaai  itnt,  eir,  i^e.  Tbii  i*  pcchapst :  iut  thn  iade  ntt  luts 
weiiihat. 
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pity  to  waste  such  fine  models.  When  the  King  was  in- 
formed of  this,  he  sent  word  that  they  should  give  their 
minds  to  learning,  and  not  try  to  teach  their  master. 

So  then  they  put  their  own  piece  into  the  furnace  with 
much  laughter;  while  I,  maintaining  a  firm  carriage,  show- 
ing neither  mirth  nor  anger  (thrtugh  I  felt  it),  placed  my 
two  heads,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Jupiter.  The  metal 
came  all  right  to  melting,  and  we  let  it  in  with  joy  and 
gladness  ;  it  filled  the  mould  of  the  Jupiter  most  admirably, 
and  at  the  same  time  my  two  heads.  This  furnished  them 
witli  matter  for  rejoicing  and  me  with  satisfaction ;  for  I 
was  not  sorry  to  have  predicted  wrongly  of  their  work, 
and  they  made  as  though  they  were  delighted  to  have 
been  mistaken  about  mine.  Then,  as  the  custom  in 
France  is,  they  asked  to  drink,  in  high  good  spirits,  I 
was  irery  willing,  and  ordered  a  handsome  collation  for 
their  entertainment.  When  this  was  over,  they  requested 
me  to  pay  the  money  due  to  them  and  the  surplus  I  had 
promised.  I  rephed :  "You  have  been  laughing  over  what, 
I  fear,  may  make  you  weep.  On  reflection,  it  seems  to  me 
that  too  much  metal  flowed  into  your  mould.  There- 
fore 1  shall  wait  until  to-morrow  before  I  disburse  more 
money."  The  poor  fellows  swallowed  my  words  and  chewed 
the  cud  of  them ;  then  they  went  home  without  further 
argument. 

At  daybreak  they  began,  quite  quietly,  to  break  into  the 
pit  of  Uie  furnace.  They  could  not  uncover  their  large 
mould  imtil  they  had  extracted  my  two  heads  ;  these  were 
in  excellent  condition,  and  they  placed  them  where  they 
could  be  well  seen.  When  they  came  to  Jupiter,  and  had 
dug  but  scarcely  two  cubits,  they  sent  up  such  a  yell,  they 
and  their  four  workmen,  that  it  woke  me  up.  Fancjing  it 
was  a  shout  of  triumph,  I  set  off  running,  for  my  bedroom 
was  at  the  distance  of  more  than  five  hundred  paces.  On 
reaching  the  spot,  I  found  them  looking  like  the  guardians 
of  Christ's  sepulchre  in  a  picture,  downcast  and  terrified. 
Casting  a  hasty  glance  upon  my  two  heads,  and  seeing  they 
were  all  right,  I  tempered  my  annoyance  with  the  pleasure 
that  sight  gave  me.  Then  they  began  to  make  excuses, 
crying  :  "Our  had  luck  !"  I  retorted  :  "Your  luck  has  been 
most  excellent,  but  what  has  been  indeed  bad  is  your 
deficiency  of   knowledge ;   hatl   I  only   seen    you   pat  the 
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soul'  into  your  mould,  I  could  have  taught  you  with  one  word 
how  to  cast  the  figure  without  fault.  This  would  have  brought 
me  great  honour  and  you  much  profit  I  shall  be  able  to 
m^e  good  my  reputation ;  but  you  will  now  lose  both  your 
houour  and  your  profit.  Let  then  this  lesson  teach  you 
another  time  to  work,  and  not  to  poke  fun  at  your  masters." 
They  prayed  me  to  have  pity  on  them,  confessing  I  was 
right,  but  pleading  that,  unless  1  helped  them,  the  costs 
they  had  to  bear  and  the  loss  they  had  sustained  would  turn 
them  and  their  families  upon  the  streets  a-begging.  I 
answered  that  if  the  King's  treasurers  obliged  them  to  pay 
according  to  their  contract,  I  would  defray  the  cost  out  of 
my  own  purse,  because  I  saw  that  they  had  honestly  and 
heartily  performed  their  task  according  to  their  knowledge. 
This  way  of  mine  in  dealing  with  them  raised  tlie  good-will 
of  the  King's  treasurers  and  other  officers  toward  me  to  a 
pitch  whicli  cannot  be  described.  The  whole  affair  was 
written  to  his  Majesty,  who  being  without  a  paragon  for 
generosity,  gave  directions  that  all  1  ordered  in  tiiis  matter 
J       should  be  done.  ^ 

^  XIX  ^^ 

About    this    time    the    illustrious    soldier    Piero    Strozzi  ' 

arrived  in  France,  and  reminded  the  King  that  he  had 
promised  him  letters  of  naturalisation,'  These  were  accord- 
ingly made  out ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  King  said ; 
"  Let  them  be  also  given  to  Benvenuto,  mon  ami,  and  take 
them  immediately  to  his  house,  and  let  him  have  them 
without  the  payment  of  any  fees,"  Those  of  the  great 
Strozzi  cost  him  several  himdred  ducats  :  mine  were  brought 
me  by  one  of  the  King's  chief  secretaries,  Messer  Antonio 
Massone.'  This  gentleman  presented  them  with  many 
expressions  of  kindness  from  his  Majesty,  saying :  "  The 
King  makes  you  a  gift  of  these,  in  order  that  you  may  be 

'  I  have  here  IranElaled  Ihe  Italian.aBimu  lilerally  by  the  Enelisli  word 
Mfl.  Il  is  n  Icchnienl  expression,  5ignifyiiig  llic  block,  somewlml  smaller  Ihan 
the  ino\iM,  which  VirDnie-fi>uncIcrs  in~sn  in  order  lo  oblain  a  liollow,  and  not 
a  soliil  cn«t  from  Ihe  mould  which  gives  form  la  their  liquid  inetal. 

'  Piero  was  the  son  of  filippo  Siioiii,  .\nd  the  general  who  lost  the  battle 
of  MoBlemurlo,  so  rilaastruua  lo  the  !-ii>tcrnline  cxilea,  in  1537- 

*  Anioine  le  Mai^on,  tecrela.iy  to  Mai^9ict  of  Nftvnrrc  He  liflnsilaled  ihr 
XJttamtfOn  Bl  her  iiiElaiice  into  French, 
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cncoiii-ajjcd  to  serve  bini ;  tliey  arc  letters  of  natumlisation." 
Then  he  told  me  liow  they  had  been  given  to  Hero  Strozzi 
at  liis  particular  request,  and  only  after  a  long  time  of  wait- 
ing, as  a  special  mark  of  favour ;  the  King  had  sent  mine 
of  his  owTi  accord,  and  such  an  act  of  grace  bad  never  been 
heard  of  in  that  realm  before.  When  I  heard  these  words, 
1  thanked  bis  Majesty  with  heartiness ;  but  1  begged  the 
secretary  to  have  the  kindness  lo  tell  me  vthat  letters  of 
naturalisation  meant.  He  was  a  man  accomplished  and 
polite,  who  spoke  Italian  excellently.  At  first  my  question 
made  him  laugh ;  then  he  recovered  his  gravity,  and  told 
me  in  my  own  language  what  the  papers  signified,  adding 
that  tliey  conferred  one  of  the  highest  dignities  a  foreigner 
could  obtain:  "indeed,  it  is  a  far  greater  honour  than  to 
be  made  a  nobleman  of  Venice." 

When  he  left  me,  he  returned  and  told  hia  Majesty,  who 
laughed  awhile,  and  then  said  :  "  Now  I  wish  him  to  know 
my  object  in  sending  those  letters  of  naturalisation.  Go  and 
install  him  lord  of  the  castle  of  the  Little  Nello,  where  he 
lives,  and  which  is  a  part  of  my  demesne.  He  will  know 
what  tbat  means  better  than  he  understood  about  the  letters 
of  naturalisation."  A  messenger  brought  me  the  patent,  upon 
which  I  wanted  to  give  him  a  gratuity.  He  refused  to 
accept  it,  saying  that  his  Majesty  had  so  ordered.  These 
letters  of  naturalisation,  together  with  the  patent  for  the 
castle,  I  brought  with  me  when  1  returned  to  Italy ;  wher- 
ever I  go  and  wherever  I  may  end  my  days,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  preserve  them.' 

XX 

1  shall  now  proceed  with  the  narration  of  my  life,  I  had 
on  hand  the  following  works  already  mentioned,  namely, 
the  silver  Jupiter,  the  golden  salt-cellar,  the  great  silver 
vase,  and  the  two  bronze  heads.  I  also  began  to  cast  the 
pedestal  for  Jupiter,  which  1  wrought  very  richly  in  bronze. 
covered  with  ornaments,  among  which  was  a  bas-relief,  re- 
presenting the  rape  of  Ganymede,  and  on  the  other  «ide 
Leda  and  the  Swan.  On  casting  this  piece  it  came  oat 
admirably.     1  also  made  anotlier  pedestal  of  the  same  sort 

'  Tbe  letter  of  naluraJisotian  exists.  See  Biatiehi,  p.  583.  For  ihc  Br>l>l 
of  the  caslte,  see  Hid.,  [1.  5S5. 
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for  the  statue  of  Juno,  intending  to  begin  that  too,  if  the 
King  gave  me  silver  for  the  purpose.  By  working  briskly 
1  bad  put  together  tlie  silver  Jupiter  and  the  golden  salt- 
cellar ;  the  vase  was  far  advanced ;  the  two  bronze  heads 
were  finished.  I  had  also  made  several  little  tilings  for  the 
Cfirdinal  of  Ferrara,  and  a  small  silver  vase  of  rich  workman- 
ship, which  I  meant  to  present  to  Madame  d'Etampes.  Several 
Italian  noblemeo,  to  wit,  Sigror  Piero  Strozzi,  the  Count  of 
Anguillara,  the  Count  of  Pitigliano,  the  Count  of  Mirandola, 
and  many  others,  gave  me  employment  also.' 

For  my  great  King,  as  I  have  said,  1  had  been  working 
strenuously,  and  the  third  day  after  he  returned  to  Paris,  he 
came  to  my  house,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  his  chief  nobles. 
He  marvelled  to  find  how  many  pieces  I  had  advanced, 
and  with  what  excellent  results.  His  mistress,  Madame 
d'Etampes,  being  with  him,  they  began  to  talk  of  Fontaine- 
hleau.  She  told  his  Majesty  he  ought  to  commission  me  to 
execute  something  beautiful  for  the  decoration  of  hisfavoiuite 
residence.  He  answered  on  the  instant :  "  You  say  well,  and 
here  upon  the  spot  1  will  make  up  my  mind  what  I  mean 
him  to  do."  Then  he  turned  to  me,  and  asked  me  what  I 
thought  would  be  appropriate  for  that  beautiful  fountain.' 
I  suggested  several  ideas,  and  his  Majesty  expressed  his  own 
opinion.  Afterwards  he  said  that  he  was  going  to  Spend 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  at  San  Germane  del  Aia,^  a  place 
twelve  leagues  distant  from  Paris  ;  during  his  absence  he 
wished  me  to  make  a  model  for  that  fair  fountain  of  his 
in  the  richest  style  J  could  invent,  seeing  he  dehghted  in 
that  residence  more  than  in  anything  else  in  his  whole 
realm.  Accordingly  he  commanded  and  besought  me  to  do 
my  utmost  to  produce  something  really  beautiful ;  and  I 
promised  that  I  would  do  so. 

When  the  King  saw  so  many  finished  things  before  liim, 
he  e.Nclaimed  to  Madame  d'Etimpes :  "  I  never  had  an  artist 
who  pleased  me  more,  nor  one  who  desen'ed  better  to 
be  well  rewarded;  we  must  conhive  to  keep  hira  with  us, 

*  ADgulllnia  and  PIlJgUanD  were  Reb  of  two  Eepnrate  branches  of  the  Orsini 
£imily.  The  house  of  Pico  lost  their  lorrf.ship  of  Mitandnia  in  1536,  when 
GalroHo  Piou  took  refuge  viilh  his  sons  in  France.  His  Jescenrtanls  lenesveil 
their  huld  npun  Ihe  ticf.  whieli  was  erected  into  n  duchy  in  1G19. 

'  Pf  qvtlia  hiila  fcinir.  Here,  unri  belon-,  Cellini  mixes  up  Fontaincbljau 
and  the  ipring  which  gnve  iti  nnme  lo  the  place. 

*  S.  GcrwDin-en-Liiyc  is  Dot  »  fni  from  I'nris  osi  Cellini  thought. 
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He  spends  freely,  is  a  boon  compauion,  and  works  hard ;  ■ 
wc  must  therefore  take  good  thought  for  him.  Only  ihink, 
madam,  all  the  times  that  he  has  come  to  me  or  that  I  have 
come  to  him,  he  has  never  once  asked  for  anything;  one 
can  see  that  his  heart  is  entirely  devoted  to  his  work.  We 
ought  to  make  a  point  of  doing  something  for  him  quickly, 
else  we  run  a  risk  of  losing  him,"  Madame  d'Etampea 
answered :  "  I  will  be  sure  to  remind  you."  Then  they 
departed,  and  in  addition  to  the  things  I  had  begun,  I  now 
took  the  model  of  the  fountain  in  hand,  at  which  1  worked 
assiduously. 

'  XXI  1 

At  the  end  of  a  month  and  a  half  the  King  returned  to 
Paris;  and  I,  who  had  been  working  day  and  night,  went 
to  present  myself  tirfore  him,  taking  my  model,  so  well 
blocked  out  tiiat  my  intention  could  be  clearly  understood. 
Just  about  that  time,  the  devilries  of  war  between  the  Em- 
peror and  King  had  been  stirred  up  again,  so  that  I  found 
him  much  harassed  by  anxieties.'  I  spoke,  however,  with 
the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  saying  I  had  brought  some  models 
which  his  Majesty  had  ordered,  and  begging  him,  if  be 
found  an  opportunity,  to  put  in  a  word  whereby  I  might 
be  able  to  exhibit  them  ;  the  King,  I  thought,  would  take 
much  pleasure  in  their  sight.  This  the  Cardinal  did  ;  and 
no  sooner  had  he  spoken  of  the  models,  than  the  King 
came  to  the  place  where  I  had  set  them  up.  The  first  of 
these  was  intended  for  the  door  of  the  palace  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.  I  had  been  obhged  to  make  some  alterations  in  the 
architecture  of  this  door,  which  was  wide  and  low,  in  tlidr 
vicious  French  style.  The  opening  was  very  nearly  square, 
and  above  it  was  a  bemicycle,  flattened  like  the  hancUe  of 
a  basket ;  here  tlie  King  wanted  a  figure  placed  to  repre- 
sent the  genius  of  Fontaiuebleau,  I  corrected  the  propor- 
tions of  the  doorway,  and  placed  above  it  an  exact  half 
circle ;  at  the  sides  I  introduced  projections,  with  sodei 
and  cornices  properly  corresponding :  then,  instead  erf  the 
columns  demanded  by  this  disposition  of  parts,  1  fasliioned 
two  satyrs,  one  upon  each  side.    The  first  of  these  was  in  i 

*  Cellini  reSeti  to  the  renewal  of  hoatlliilet  in  May  1542. 
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somewhat  more  than  half-relief,  lifting  one  hand  to  support 
the  cornice,  and  holding  a  thick  club  in  the  other ;  his  face 
was  fiery  and  menacing,  instilling  fear  into  the  beholders, 
The  other  had  the  same  posture  of  support ;  but  I  varied 
his  features  and  some  other  details;  in  his  hand,  for  in- 
stance, he  held  a  lash  with  three  balls  attached  to  chains. 
Though  I  call  them  satyrs,  they  showed  nothing  of  the 
satyr  except  little  horns  and  a  goatish  head ;  all  the  rest  of 
tlieir  form  was  human.  In  the  lunette  above  1  placed  a 
female  figure  lying  in  an  attitude  of  noble  grace;  she  rested 
her  left  arm  on  a  stag's  neck,  this  animal  being  one  of  the 
Kmg's  emblems.  On  one  side  I  worked  little  fawns  in 
half  relief,  with  some  wild  boars  and  other  game  in  lower 
relief ;  on  the  other  side  were  hounds  and  divers  dogs  of 
the  chase  of  several  species,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  that 
fair  forest  where  the  fountain  springs.  The  whole  of  this 
composition  was  enclosed  in  an  oblong,  each  angle  of 
which  contained  a  Victory  in  bas-relief,  holding  torches 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Above  the  oblong  was 
a  salamander,  the  King's  particular  device,  with  many  other 
ornaments  appropriate  to  the  Ionic  architecture  of  the 
whole  design, 

XXII 

When  the  King  had  seen  this  model,  it  restored  him  to 
cheerfulness,  and  distracted  his  mind  from  the  fatiguing 
debates  he  had  been  holding  during  the  past  two  hoiu-s. 
Seeing  him  cheerful  as  I  wished,  I  uncovered  tlie  other 
model,  which  he  was  far  from  expecting,  since  he  not  un- 
reasonably judged  tliat  the  first  had  work  in  it  enough. 
This  one  was  a  little  higher  than  two  cubits ;  it  figured  a 
fountain  shaped  in  a  perfect  square,  with  handsome  steps 
all  round,  intersecting  each  other  in  a  way  which  was  un- 
known in  France,  and  is  indeed  very  uncommon  in  Italy. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fountain  I  set  a  pedestal,  projecting 
somewhat  above  the  margin  of  the  basin,  and  upon  this 
a  nude  male  figure,  of  the  right  proportion  to  the  whole 
design,  and  of  a  very  graceful  form.  In  his  ri^ht  hand  he 
raised  a  broken  lance  on  high  ;  his  left  hand  rested  on  a 
scimitar ;  he  was  poised  upon  the  left  foot,  Uie  right  beinK 
supported  by  a  helmet  of  the  richest  imaginable  workman- 
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ship.  At  each  of  the  four  angles  of  the  fountain  a  figure 
was  sitting,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  hase,  and  accom- 
panied by  many  beautiful  and  appropriate  emblems. 

The  King  began  by  asking  mc  what  I  meant  to  represent 
by  the  fine  fancy  I  had  embodied  in  this  design,  saying 
that  he  had  understood  the  door  without  explanation,  but 
that  he  could  not  lake  the  conception  of  my  fountain, 
although  it  seemed  to  him  most  beautiful ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  knew  well  that  I  was  not  like  those  foolish  folk  who  tnm 
out  something  with  a  kind  of  grace,  but  put  no  intention 
into  their  performances.  I  then  addressed  myself  to  the  task 
of  exposition ;  for  having  succeeded  in  pleasing  him  with  my 
work,  I  wanted  him  to  be  no  less  pleased  with  my  discourse. 
"  Let  me  inform  your  sacred  Majesty."  I  thus  began,  "  that  the 
whole  of  this  model  is  so  exactly  made  to  scale,  that,  if  it 
should  come  to  being  executed  in  the  large,  none  of  its  grace 
and  lightness  will  be  sacrificed.  The  figure  m  the  middle  is 
meant  to  stand  fifty-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground." 
At  this  announcement  tlie  King  made  a  sign  of  surprise, 
"  It  is,  moreover,  intended  to  represent  the  god  Mars; 
The  other  figures  embody  those  arts  and  sciences  in  which 
your  Majesty  takes  pleasure,  and  which  you  so  generously 
patronise.  This  one,  upon  the  right  hand,  is  designed  foi 
Learning  ;  you  wiO  observe  that  the  accompanying  emblems 
indicate  Philosophy,  and  her  attendant  branches  of  know- 
ledge. By  the  next  I  wished  to  personify  the  whole  Art 
of  Design,  including  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Architecture. 
The  third  is  Music,  which  cannot  be  omitted  from  the  sphere 
of  intellectual  culture.  That  other,  with  so  gracious  and 
benign  a  mien,  stands  for  Generosity,  lacking  which  the 
mental  gifts  bestowed  on  us  by  God  will  not  be  brought  to 
view.  I  have  attempted  to  portray  your  Majesty,  your  very 
self,  in  the  great  central  statue  ;  for  you  are  truly  a  god  Mars, 
the  only  brave  upon  this  globe,  and  all  your  br^^ivery  tou  use 
with  justice  and  witli  piety  in  the  defence  of  your  own  glory." 
Scarcely  had  he  allowed  me  to  lini§h  this  oration,  when  be 
broke  fortli  with  a  strong  voice  :  "  Verily  1  have  found  a  man 
here  after  my  own  heart"  Then  he  called  the  treasurers 
who  were  appointed  for  my  supplies,  and  told  them  to  I 
disburse  whatever  I  required,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  might. 
Next,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shnulder,  saj-ing :  "  Moti  ami 
(which  is  the  same  as  wty^cHt/),  I  know  not  whether  the  plea- 
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sure  be  greater  for  the  prince  who  linds  a  man  after  his  own 
heart,  or  for  the  artist  wJio  finds  a  prince  willing  to  fiimish 
him  with  means  for  carrying  out  his  great  ideas."  1  answered 
that,  if  I  was  really  the  man  his  Majesty  described,  my  good 
fortune  was  by  far  the  greater.  He  answered  laughingly  : 
"  Let  us  agree,  then,  that  our  luck  is  equal  I  "  Then  I  depiirted 
in  the  highest  spirits,  and  went  back  to  my  work. 


XXIII 

My  ill-luck  willed  that  1  was  not  wide-awake  enough  to  play 
the  Uke  comedy  with  Madame  d'Etampes.  That  evening, 
when  she  heard  the  whole  courae  of  events  from  the  King's 
ovni  hps,  it  bred  such  poisonous  fury  tn  her  breast  that  she 
exclaimed  with  anger :  "  If  Benvenuto  had  shown  rae  those'.fine 
things  of  his,  he  would  have  given  me  some  reason  to  be  mind- 
ful of  him  at  the  proper  moment."  The  King  sought  to  excuse 
me,  but  he  made  no  impression  00  her  temper.  Being  in- 
formed of  what  had  passed,  1  waited  fifteen  days,  during  whicli 
they  made  a  tour  through  Normandy,  visiting  Rouen  and 
Dieppe  ;  then,  when  they  returned  to  S.  Germain-en-Laye,  1 
took  the  handsome  Uttle  vase  which  I  had  made  at  the  request 
of  Madame  d'Etampes,  hoping,  if  1  gave  it  her,  to  recover  the 
favour  I  had  lost.  With  this  in  my  hand,  then,  I  announced 
my  presence  to  her  nurse,  and  showed  the  gift  which  I  had 
brought  her  mistress  ;  the  woman  received  me  with  demon- 
stnitions  of  good- will,  and  said  that  she  would  speak  a  word  to 
Madame,  who  was  still  engaged  upon  her  toilette  ;  I  should 
be  admitted  oa  the  instant,  when  she  had  discharged  her 
embassy.  The  nurse  made  her  report  in  full  to  Madame, 
who  retorted  scornfully  :  ■'  Tell  him  to  wait."  On  hearing 
this,  I  clothed  myself  with  patience,  which  of  all  tliinga 
1  find  the  most  difficult.  Mevertheless,  I  kept  myself  mider 
control  until  the  hour  for  dinner  was  past.  Tlien,  seeing  that 
time  dragged  on,  and  being  maddened  by  hunger,  t  could 
no  longer  hold  out,  but  flung  off,  sending  her  most  devoutly 
to  the  devil. 

I  next  betook  myself  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and 
made  him  a  present  of  the  vase,  only  petitioning  his 
Eminence  to  maintain  me  in  the  King's  good  graces.  He 
siid  there  was  no  need  for  this  ;  and  if  there  were  need  he 
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I  would  gladly  speak  for  me,  Tlieo  he  called  his  treasurer, 
I  and  whisj^ered  a  few  words  in  his  ear.  The  trcaaurer 
I        waited  til!  I  took  my  leave  of  the  Cardinal ;  after  wlilcb  he 

■  said  to  me  :  "  Benveimto,  come  with  me,  and  I  wiQ  give  you 
I  a  glass  of  good  wine  to  diink."  I  answered,  not  utiderstand- 
I  ing  what  he  meant :  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Treasurer,  let 
I  me  have  but  one  glass  of  wine  and  a  mouthful  of  bread  ;  for 
I  I  am  really  fainting  for  want  of  food.  I  have  fasted  since 
I  early  this  morning  up  to  the  present  moment,  at  the  door 
I  of  Madame  d'Etampes ;  I  went  to  give  her  that  fine  piece 
W  of  ailver-gilt  plate,  and  took  pains  that  she  would  be  in- 
formed of  my  intention  ;  but  she,  with  the  mere  petty  Will 

_  to  vex  me,  bade  me  wait ;  now  I  am  famished,  and  feel  my 

■  forces  faiUng ;  and,  as  God  willed  it,  I  have  bestowed  my 
I  gift  and  labour  upon  one  who  is  far  more  worthy  of  them. 
I  I  only  crave  of  you  something  to  drink ;  for  being  rather 
I  too  bilious  by  nature,  fast  upsets  me  so  that  I  run  the  risk 
I        now  of  falling  from  exhaustion  to  the  earth."    While  I  was 

■  pumping  out  these  words  with  difficulty,  they  brought  some 

■  admirable  wine  and  other  dehcacies  for  a  hearty  meal.  1 
refreshed  myself,  and  having  recovered  my  vital  Spirits, 
found  that  my  exasperation  had  departed  from  me. 

The  good  treasurer  handed  me  a  hundred  crowns  in  gold. 
I  sturdily  refused  to  accept  them.  He  reported  this  to 
the  Cardinal,  who  swore  at  him,  and  told  him  to  make  mc 
take  the  money  by  force,  and  not  to  show  himself  again 
till  he  had  done  so.  The  treasurer  returned,  much  irritated, 
saying  he  had  never  been  so  scolded  before  by  the  Cardinal ; 
but  when  he  pressed  the  crowns  upon  me,  I  still  offered 
some  resistance.  Then,  quite  angry,  he  said  he  wocdd 
use  force  to  make  me  take  them.  So  1  accepted  the  money. 
I  When  1  wanted  to  thank  the  Cardinal  in  person,  he  sent 

^^B  word  by  one  of  his  secretaries  that  he  would  gladly  do  me 
^^M  a  service  whenever  the  occasion  offered.  I  returned  the 
^^P  same  evening  to  Paris.  The  King  heard  the  whole  history, 
^^  and  Madame  d'Etampes  was  well  laughed  at  in  their  com- 
L  pany.     This   increased  her  animosity  against  me,  and  led 

^K         to  an  attack  upon  my  life,  of  which  I  shall  speak 

l 


to  an  attack  upon  my 
proper  time  and  place. 
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XXIV 

Far  back  in  my  autobiography  I  ought  to  have  recorded 
the  friendship  which  I  won  with  the  most  cultivated,  the 
most  affectionate,  and  the  most  companionable  man  of 
worth  1  ever  knew  in  this  world.  He  was  Messer  Guido 
Guidi,  an  able  physician  and  doctor  of  medicine,  and  a 
nobleman  of  Florence.'  The  infinite  troubles  brought 
upon  me  by  my  evil  fortune  caused  me  to  omit  the  mention 
of  him  at  an  earlier  date ;  and  though  my  remembrance 
may  be  but  a  trifle,  I  deemed  it  sufficient  to  keep  him 
always  in  my  heart.  Yet,  finding  that  the  drama  of  my 
life  requires  his  presence,  I  shall  introduce  him  here  at 
the  moment  of  my  greatest  trials,  in  order  that,  as  he  was 
then  my  comfort  and  support,  I  may  now  recall  to  memory 
the  good  he  did  me,' 

Well,  then,  Messer  Guido  came  to  Paris ;  and  not  long 
after  making  hia  acquaintance,  I  took  him  to  my  castle, 
and  there  assigned  him  his  own  suite  of  apartments.  We 
enjoyed  our  lives  together  in  that  place  for  several  years. 
The  Bishop  of  Pavia,  that  is  to  say,  Monsignore  de'  Rossi, 
brother  of  the  Count  of  San  Secondo,  also  arrived.*  This 
gentleman  I  removed  from  his  hotel,  and  took  him  to  my 
Ciistle,  assigning  him  in  like  cianner  his  own  suite  of 
apartments,  where  he  sojourned  many  months  with  serving- 
men  antl  horses.  On  another  occasion  I  lodged  Messer 
Lui^  Alamanni  and  his  sons  for  some  months.  It  was 
indeed  God's  grace  to  me  that  I  should  thus,  in  my  poor 
station,  be  able  to  render  services  to  men  of  great  position 
and  acquirements. 

But  to  return  to  Messer  Guido.  We  enjoyed  our  mutual 
friendship  during  all  the  years  I  stayed  in  Paris,  and  often 
did  we  exult  together  on  being  able  to  advance  in  art  and 

'  Son  of  GiuUniio  Guidi  and  Costania,  s  daughlet  of  Domenico  Ghitlandajo. 
Fr»[i9Qis  I,  seal  for  him  some  lime  befure  i;*;.  np|.iiiinted  him  his  own  phy- 
ficiao,  Aiid  pinfessot  o(  medicine  in  The  Royal  Coilegc,  lie  leLumed  to 
Florence  in  154S, 

*  Qui  mi  fmtia  memsria  ifi  quel  bint.  This  is  obscure.  Qui!  itnt  may 
niean  tht  happinas  of  his  frifndship. 

'  Wc  hnve  fllfefldy  mcl  with  him  in  llw  Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  His  brolhcr, 
tic  Count,  was  Ecnerni  in  the  French  army.  This  brought  tho  Bi«hop  to 
Pttrisi  wbence  lie  teiumcd  lo  Italy  in  154J. 
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knowledge  at  the  cost  of  that  so  great  and  admirable  prince, 
our  patron,  each  in  his  own  branch  of  industry.  I  can 
indeed,  and  with  good  conscience,  afBrm  that  all  I  am, 
whatever  of  good  and  beautiful  1  have  produced,  all  this 
must  be  ascribed  to  that  extraordinary  monarch.  So,  then. 
1  will  resume  Ihu  thread  of  my  discourse  concerning  him 
and  the  great  things  I  wrought  for  him. 


XXV 

I  had  a  tennis-court  in  my  castle,  from  which  I  drew 
considerable  profit.  The  building  also  contained  some  Uttlc 
dwellings  inhabited  by  different  sorts  of  men,  among  whom 
was  a  printer  of  boolra  of  much  excellence  in  his  own  trade. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  his  premises  lay  inside  the  castle,  and 
he  was  the  man  who  printed  Messer  Guido's  first  fine  book 
on  medicine.'  Wanting  to  make  use  of  his  lodging.  I  turned 
him  out,  but  not  without  some  trouble.  There  was  also  a 
manufacturer  of  saltpetre  ;  and  when  I  wished  to  assign  his 
apartments  to  some  of  my  German  workmen,  the  fellow 
refused  to  leave  the  place,  I  asked  him  over  and  over  ag;iin 
in  gentle  terms  to  give  me  up  my  rooms,  because  I  wanted 
to  employ  them  for  my  workpeople  in  the  service  of  the 
King.  The  more  moderately  I  spoke,  the  more  arrogantly 
did  the  brute  reply ;  till  at  last  I  gave  him  three  days'  notice 
to  quit.  He  laughed  me  in  the  face,  and  said  that  he  would 
begin  to  think  of  it  at  the  end  of  three  years.  1  had  not 
then  learned  that  he  was  under  the  protection  of  Madame 
d'Etampes ;  but  had  it  not  been  that  the  terms  on  which  1 
stood  toward  that  lady  made  me  a  little  more  circumspect 
than  I  was  wont  to  be,  I  siiould  have  ousted  him  at  once ; 
now,  however,  I  thought  it  best  to  keep  my  temper  for 
three  days.  When  the  term  was  over,  1  said  nothing,  but 
took  Germans,  Italians,  and  Frenchmen,  bearing  arms,  and 
many  hand-labourers  whom  I  had  in  my  employ,  and  in 
a  short  whUe  gutted  all  his  house  and  fiung  his  property 
outside  my  castle.  I  resorted  to  these  somewhat  rlgoroui 
measures  because  he  had  told  me  that  no    Italian  whom  be 

'  CAi'mrj^  t  Gniira  in  Lalinum  Csnvtrsn,  Vide  P'idiii  Floriittine  i»ttrfTtlt, 
Av.  Bxeudehta  Ftina  Galleriu}  Lutecia  Pariiierum^  frid.  C«/.  Mat,  1514. 
.So  this  printer  was  Pierre  Snutliier. 
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knew  o£  had  the  power  or  sjiirit  to  remove  one  ring  ol  iron 
from  its  place  in  his  house.  Well,  after  the  deed  was  done, 
he  came  to  hnd  me,  and  t  said  to  him :  "  I  am  the  least  of 
all  Italians  in  Italy,  and  yet  I  have  done  nothing  to  you  in 
comparison  with  what  I  have  the  heart  to  do,  and  will  do 
if  you  utter  a  single  further  word,"  adding  other  terms  of 
menace  and  abuse.  The  man,  dumbfounded  and  affrighted, 
got  his  furniture  together  as  well  as  he  was  able ;  then  he 
ran  off  to  Madame  d'Etampes,  and  painted  a  picture  of  me 
like  the  very  fiend.  She  being  my  great  enemy,  painted  my 
portrait  still  blacker  to  the  King,  with  all  her  greater  elo- 
quence and  all  her  greater  weight  of  inBuence.  As  I  was 
afterwards  informed,  his  Majesty  twice  showed  signs  of 
irritation  and  was  minded  to  use  me  roughly :  but  Henry 
tlie  Dauphin,  hia  son,  now  King  of  France,  who  had  received 
some  afl'ronts  from  that  imperious  woman,  together  with  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  sister  to  Iving  Francis,  espoused  my  cause 
80  cleverly  that  he  passed  the  matter  over  with  a  laugh.  So 
with  God's  assistance  I  escaped  from  3  gi-eat  danger. 


XXVI 

I  had  to  deal  in  like  manner  with  another  fellow,  but  I 
did  not  ruin  his  house;  I  only  threw  all  his  furniture  out  of 
doors.  This  time  Madame  d'Etampes  had  the  insolence 
to  tell  the  King :  "  I  believe  that  devil  will  sack  Paris  one 
of  these  days."     The  King  answered  with  some  anger  that 

I  was  only  quite  right  to  defend  myself  from  the  low  rabble 
who  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  serving  him. 

The  rage  of  this  vindictive  woman  kept  continually  on  the 
increase.  She  sent  for  a  painter  who  was  established  at 
Fontaineblean,  where  the  King  resided  nearly  all  his  time. 
The  painter  was  an  Italian  and  a  Bolognese,  known  then  as 

II  Bologna ;  his  right  name,  however,  was  Francesco  Prima- 
ticcio.'  Madame  d'Etampes  advised  him  to  beg  that  com- 
mission for  the  fountain  which  his  Majesty  had  given  me, 
adding  that  she  would  support  him  with  all  her  ability  ;  and 
upon  this  they  agreed.     Bologna  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  happi- 

*  PrimaXiccio,  togelhef  with  Rosao,  inlrodnced  llaliBti  painting  into  France. 
Vasaii  ssvB  Iiv  came  lo  Turis  in  1541.     He  dicil  in  1570.     He  wu,  like  miny 
.      other  of  the  Lombard  wlitls,  an  «xc«lI«Dt  niastu  of  siucco. 
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I  ncss,  and  thought  himself  sure  of  tlie  a0aii-,  nlthough  such 
I  things  were  not  in  his  line  of  art.  He  was,  however,  an  ex- 
I  ccllcnt  master  of  design,  and  hud  collected  round  hiiii  a  troop 
I  of  workpeople  formed  in  the  scliool  of  Rosso,  our  Florentine 
I  painter,  who  was  undoubtedly  an  artist  of  extraordiiiar>' 
I  merit;  his  own  best  qualities  indeed  were  derived  from  the 
admirable  manner  of  Rosso,  who  by  this  time  had  died. 
These  ingenious  arguments,  and  the  weighty  inHueiice  of 
L  Madame  d'Etampes,  prevailed  witli  the  King  ;  for  they  kept 

I  hammering  at  hitn  night  and  day.  Madame  at  one  time,  and 
I  Bologna  at  another.  What  worked  most  upon  his  mind  was 
'  that  both  of  them  combined  to  speak  as  follows :  "  How  is  it 
possible,  sacred  Majesty,  that  Benvenuto  should  accomplish 
the  twelve  silver  sfatues  which  you  want  ?  He  has  not  finished 
one  of  them  yet.  If  you  employ  him  on  so  great  an  under- 
taking, you  will,  of  necessity,  deprive  yourself  of  those  other 
things  on  which  your  heart  is  set.  A  hundred  of  the  ablest 
craftsmen  could  not  complete  so  many  great  works  as  this 
one  able  man  has  taken  in  hand  to  do.  One  can  see  clearly 
that  he  has  a  passion  for  labour  ;  but  this  ardent  temper  will 
be  the  cause  of  your  Majesty's  losing  both  him  and  his  master- 
pieces at  the  same  moment."  By  insinuating  these  and  other 
suggestions  of  the  same  sort  at  a  favourable  opportunity,  the 
King  consented  to  their  petition  ;  and  yet  Bologna  had  at  this 
time  produced  neither  designs  nor  models  for  the  fountain. 

J^  xxvii  ^m 

Tt  happened  that  just  at  this  period  an  action  was  brought 
against  me  in  Paris  by  the  second  lodger  I  had  ousted  from 
my  castle,  who  pretended  that  on  that  occasion  I  had  stolen 
a  large  quantity  of  his  effects.  This  lawsuit  tormented  me 
beyond  measure,  and  took  up  so  much  of  my  time  that  1 
often  thought  of  decamping  in  despair  from  the  countiy. 
Now  the  French  are  in  the  habit  of  making  much  capital 
out  of  any  action  they  commence  against  a  foreigner,  or 
against  such  persons  as  they  notice  to  be  indoienl  in  liti- 
gation, No  sooner  do  they  observe  that  they  are  getting 
some  advantage  in  the  suit,  than  they  find  the  means  to 
sell  il ;  some  have  even  been  known  to  give  a  lawsuit  in 
dowry  with  their  daughters  to  men  who  males  a  business 
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ont  of  such  transactions.  They  have  another  ugly  custom, 
which  is  that  the  Normans,  nearly  all  of  them,  traffic  in 
false  evidence  :  so  that  the  men  who  buy  up  lawsuits,  engage 
at  once  the  services  of  four  or  six  of  these  false  witnesses, 
according  to  their  need ;  their  adversary,  if  he  neglect  to 
produce  as  many  on  the  other  side,  being  perhaps  un- 
acquainted with  the  custom,  is  certain  to  have  tlie  verdict 
given  against  him. 

All  this  happened  in  my  case,  and  thinking  it  a  most 
disgraceful  breach  of  justice,  I  made  my  appearance  in  the 
great  hall  of  Paris,  to  defend  my  right.  There  I  saw  a 
judge,  lieutenant  for  the  King  in  civil  causes,  enthroned  upon 
a  high  tribunal.  He  was  tall,  stout,  and  fat,  and  of  an  ex- 
tremely severe  countenance.  All  round  him  on  each  side 
stood  a  crowd  of  solicitors  and  advocates,  ranged  upon  the 
right  band  and  the  left.  Others  were  coming,  one  by  one, 
to  explain  their  several  causes  to  the  judge.  From  time  to 
time,  too,  I  noticed  that  the  attorneys  at  the  side  of  the 
tribunal  t^ilked  all  at  once:  and  much  admiration  was 
roused  in  me  by  that  extraordinary  man,  the  very  image  of 
Pluto,  who  listened  with  marked  attention  first  to  one  and 
then  to  the  other,  answering  each  with  learning  and  saga- 
city. 1  have  always  delighted  in  watching  and  experiencing 
every  kind  of  skill ;  so  1  would  not  have  lost  this  spectacle 
for  much.  It  happened  that  the  hall  being  very  large,  and 
filled  widi  a  multitude  of  folk,  they  were  strict  in  excluding 
every  one  who  had  no  business  there,  and  kept  the  door  shut 
with  a  guard  to  hold  it.  Sometimes  the  guardian,  in  his 
effort  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  some  improper  person, 
interrupted  the  judge  by  the  great  noise  he  made,  and  th« 
judge  in  anger  turned  to  chide  him.  This  happened  fre- 
quently, so  that  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact. 
On  one  occasion,  when  two  gentlemen  were  pushing  their 
way  in  as  spectators,  and  the  porter  was  opposing  them 
with  violence,  the  judge  raised  his  voice,  and  spoke  the 
following  words  preci.sely  as  I  heard  them :  "  Keep  peace, 
Sal;ui,  begone,  and  hold  your  tongue.  "  These  words  in  the 
French  tongue  sound  as  follows  :  Pke  plie,  Satan,  fke  pke,  ali, 
phe ."     Now  I  had  learned  the  French  tongue  well ;  and  00 

'  Pail,  paix,  Salan,  aHei,  paix.  Ths  line  m  Dante  ID  which  Cellini  alludes 
it  the  first  of  lie  icvetith  canto  of  die  Inftrno.  His  suggestion  ii  botli 
curioui  and  ineetiious ;  hut  wc  bove  no  tcawti  to  think  that  French  judges 
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hearing  this  sentence,  the  mcaDing  of  that  phrase  used  by 
Dante  came  into  my  memory,  when  be  and  his  master  Virgil 
entered  the  doore  of  Hell.  Dante  and  the  painter  Giotto 
were  together  in  France,  and  particularly  in  the  city  of  Paris, 
where,  owing  to  the  circumstances  I  have  just  described,  tlje 
hall  of  justice  may  be  truly  called  a  helL  Dante  then,  who 
also  understood  French  well,  made  use  of  the  phrase  in 
question,  and  it  has  struck  me  as  singular  that  tbts  inter- 
pretation has  never  yet  been  put  upon  the  passage ;  indeed, 
it  confirms  my  opinion  that  the  commentators  make  him  say 
things  which  never  came  into  his  head. 
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Well,  then,  to  return  to  my  affairs.  When  certain  de- 
cisions of  the  court  were  sent  me  by  those  lawyei-s,  and 
1  perceived  that  my  cause  had  been  unjustly  lost,  I  bad 
recourse  for  my  defence  to  a  great  dagger  which  I  carried; 
for  I  have  always  taken  pleasure  in  keeping  fine  weapons. 
The  first  man  I  attacked  was  the  plaintiff  who  had  sued  mc ; 
and  one  evening  I  wounded  him  in  the  legs  and  arms  so 
severely,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  kill  him,  that  I  de- 
prived him  of  the  use  of  both  his  legs.  Then  I  sought  out 
the  other  fellow  who  had  bought  the  suit,  and  used  him  also 
in  such  wise  that  he  dropped  it. 

Returning  thanks  to  God  for  this  and  every  other  dispen- 
sation, and  hoping  to  be  left  awhile  without  worries,  I  bade 
the  young  men  of  my  household,  especially  the  Italians,  for 
God's  sake  to  attend  each  diligently  to  the  work  I  set  him, 
and  to  help  me  till  such  time  as  I  could  finish  the  things 
I  had  in  hand.  I  thought  they  might  soon  be  completed. 
and  then  1  meant  to  return  to  Italy,  being  no  longer  able 
to  put  up  with  the  rogueries  of  those  Frenchmen ;  the  good 
King  too,  if  he  once  grew  angry,  might  bring  me  into  mis- 
chief for  many  of  my  acts  in  self-defence.  I  will  describe 
who  these  Italians  were ;  the  first,  and  the  one  1  liked  best, 
was  Ascanio,  from  Taghacozzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 

used  ihe  same  imprecalionB,  when  inleti«ple<l,  in  the  Ihirleenlh  its  Ihey  did  in 
ihe  sixteenth  cenluij',  or  thai  what  CeUmi  htaid  on  Ihis  occasion  waa  morc 
than  an  acddentat  aimllarity  of  sounds,  ^Iiiktng  his  quick  ear  and  awakeninc 
his  lively  memory. 
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the  second  was  Pagolo,  a  Roman  of  such  humble  origin  that 
he  did  not  know  his  own  father.  These  were  the  two  men 
who  had  been  with  me  in  Rome,  and  whom  I  had  taken 
with  me  on  the  journey.  Another  Roman  had  also  come 
on  purpose  to  enter  my  service ;  he  too  bore  tlie  name  of 
Pagolo,  and  was  the  son  of  a  poor  nobleman  of  the  family 
of  the  Macaroni ;  he  had  small  acquirements  in  our  art, 
but  was  an  excellent  and  courageous  swordsman.  I  had 
another  from  Ferrara  called  Bartolommeo  Chioccia.  There 
was  also  anotlier  from  Florence  named  Pagolo  Micceri ; 
his  brother,  nicknamed  "  II  Gatta,"  was  a  clever  clerk,  but 
had  spent  too  much  money  in  managing  the  property  of 
Tommaso  Guadagni,  a  very  wealthy  merchant.  This  Gatta 
put  in  order  for  me  the  books  in  which  I  wrote  the  accounts 
of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  and  my  other  employers, 
Now  Pagolo  Micceri,  having  learned  how  to  keep  them  from 
his  brother,  went  on  doing  this  work  for  me  in  return  for  a 
liberal  salary.  He  appeared,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  to  be 
a  very  honest  lad,  for  I  noticed  him  to  be  devout,  and  when 
I  heard  him  sometimes  muttering  psalms,  and  sometimes 
telling  his  beads,  I  reckoned  much  upon  his  feigned  virtue. 
Accordingly  I  called  the  fellow  apart  and  said  to  him, 
"  Pagolo,  my  dearest  brother,  you  know  what  a  good  place 
you  have  with  me,  and  how  you  had  formerly  nothing  to 
depend  on ;  besides,  you  are  a  Florentine.  I  have  also  the 
greater  confidence  in  you  because  I  observe  that  you  are 
pious  and  rehgious,  which  is  a  thing  that  pleases  me.  I 
beg  you  therefore  to  assist  me,  for  I  cannot  put  the  same 
trust  in  any  of  your  companions  :  so  then  I  shall  ask  you 
to  keep  watch  over  two  matters  of  the  highest  importance, 
which  might  prove  a  source  of  much  ann03'ance  to  me.  In 
the  first  place,  I  want  yon  to  guard  my  property  from  beuig 
stolen,  and  not  touch  it  yourself.  In  the  next  place,  you 
know  that  poor  young  girl,  Caterina;  I  keep  her  principally 
for  my  art's  sake,  since  I  cannot  do  without  a  model;  but 
being  a  man  also,  1  have  used  her  for  my  pleasures,  and  it 
is  possible  ttiat  she  may  bear  me  a  child.  Now  I  do  not 
want  to  maintain  another  man's  bastards,  nor  will  I  sit  down 
under  such  an  insult.  If  any  one  in  this  house  had  the 
audacity  to  attempt  anything  of  the  sort,  and  I  were  to 
become  aware  of  it,  I  verily  believe  that  I  should  kill  both 
I       her  and  him.    Accordingly,  dear  brother,  I  entreat  you  to 
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be  ray  helper ;  should  you  notice  ansfthing,  tell  it  me  a( 
once ;  for  I  am  siu-e  to  send  her  and  her  mother  and  her 
fellow  to  the  jjallows.  Be  you  tlie  first  upon  your  watch 
sgtunst  falling  into  this  snare."  The  rascal  made  a  sign 
of  the  cross  from  his  head  to  his  feet  and  cried  out:  "O 
blessed  Jesus  I  God  preserve  me  from  ever  thinking  of  such 
a  thing  !  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  given  to  those  evil 
ways ;  in  the  next  place,  do  you  imagine  1  am  ignorant  of 
your  great  benefits  toward  me  ? "  When  I  heard  these 
words,  which  he  uttered  with  all  appearance  of  simpUdty 
and  affection  for  me,  I  believed  that  matters  stood  precisely 
as  he  asserted. 
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Two  days  after  this  conversation,  M.  Mattio  del  Nazaro 
took  the  occasion  of  some  feast-day  to  invite  me  and  my 
workpeople  to  an  entertainment  in  a  garden.'  He  was  au 
Italian  in  the  King's  service,  and  practised  the  same  art  as 
we  did  with  remarkable  ability,  I  got  myself  in  readiness, 
and  told  Pagolo  that  he  might  go  abroad  too  and  amuse 
himself  with  us ;  the  annoyances  arising  from  that  lawsuit 
being,  as  I  judged,  now  settled  down.  The  young  man 
replied  in  these  words  :  "  Upon  my  word,  it  would  l>e  a 
great  mistake  to  leave  the  house  so  unprotected.  Only 
look  how  much  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  you  have  here. 
Living  as  we  do  in  a  city  of  thieves,  we  ought  to  be  upon 
our  guard  by  day  and  night.  I  will  spend  the  time  in 
reUgious  exercises,  wliile  I  keep  watch  over  the  prcmiitcs. 
Go  then  with  mind  at  rest  to  t;ike  your  pleasure  and  divert 
your  spirits.  Some  oUier  day  another  man  will  take  my 
place  as  guardian  here." 
Til  inking  that  I  could  go  o9  with  a  quiet  oiiad,  I  took 
^H  Pagolo,  Ascanio,  and  Chioccia  to  the  garden,  where  wc 
^f  spent  a  large  portion  of  the  day  agreeably.  Toward  the 
^^  middle  of  the  afternoon,  however,  when  it  began  to  draw 
I  toward    sundown,  a  suspicion  came    into    my  head,  and    I 

I  recollected  the  words  which  that  traitor  had  spoken  witli 

^_         bis  feigned  simpUcity.    So  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  with 


'  Mitleo  del  Naisato,  a  native  of  Verona,  mui  cmplojsd  1q  Vaact  » 
engiaTcr,  die-culet,  and  muddan. 
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two  servants  to  attend  me,  returned  to  the  castle,  where 
I  all  but  caught  Pagolo  and  that  httle  wretch  Cateriiia 
in  ftagranle.  No  sooner  had  !  reached  the  place,  than 
that  French  bawd,  her  mother,  screamed  out :  "  Pagolo ! 
Cateritia!  here  is  the  master!"  When  I  saw  the  pair  ad- 
vancing, overcome  with  fright,  their  clothes  in  disorder, 
not  knowing  what  they  said,  nor,  like  people  in  a  trance, 
where  they  were  going,  it  w:is  only  too  easy  to  guess  what 
they  bad  been  about.  The  sight  drowned  reason  in  rage, 
and  I  drew  my  sword,  resolved  to  kill  tliem  both.  The 
man  took  lo  his  heels  ;  the  girl  flung  herself  upon  her  knees, 
and  shrieked  to  Heaven  for  mercy.  In  my  first  fury  I 
wanted  to  strike  at  the  male;  but  before  I  had  the  time  to 
catch  him  up,  second  thoughts  arose  which  made  me  think 
it  would  be  best  for  me  to  drive  them  both  away  together. 
1  had  so  many  acts  of  violence  upon  my  hands,  that  if  I 
killed  him  I  coold  hardly  hope  to  save  my  life.  I  said  then 
to  Pagolo:  "Had  1  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  scoundrel,  what 
your  behaviour  and  appearance  force  me  to  believe,  1  shotild 
have  run  you  with  this  sword  herff  ten  times  through  the 
guts.  Get  out  of  my  sight ;  and  if  you  say  a  Paternoster, 
let  it  be  San  Giuhano's."'  Then  I  drove  the  xvhole  lot 
forth,  mother  and  daughter,  hmming  into  them  with  fist  and 
foot.  They  made  their  minds  up  to  have  the  law  of  me, 
and  consulted  a  Norujan  advocate,  who  advised  them  lo 
declare  that  1  had  used  the  girl  after  the  Italian  fashion ; 
what  this  me:int  I  need  hardly  explain.'  The  man  argued : 
"At  the  very  least,  when  this  Italian  hears  what  you  are 
after,  he  will  pay  down  several  hundred  ducats,  knowing  how 
great  the  danger  is,  and  how  heavily  that  offence  is  punished 
in  France,"  Lfpon  this  they  were  agreed.  The  accusation 
was  brought  against  me,  and  1  received  a  summons  from 
the  court. 

XXX 


The  more  1  sought  for  rest,  the  more  1  was  annoyed 
with  all  sorts  of  embarrassments.  Being  thus  daily  exposed 
to  divers  persecutions,  1  pondered  which  of  two  coursca 
I  ought  to  take ;  whether  to  decamp  and  leave  France  to 

^  See  Boccaccio,  Dtcam.,  Cbr.  Ji.  Nov.  ii. 

"  Quai  'itaile  /iHtm^n'a  toHtro  natara,  tisi  in  saddomia. 
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the  devil,  or  else  to  fight  this  battle  through  as  1  had  done 
the  rest,  and  see  to  what  eod  God  had  made  me.  For  a 
lODg  while  I  kept  anxiously  revolving  the  matter.  At  last 
I  resolved  to  make  off,  dreading  to  tempt  my  evil  fortune. 
lest  this  should  bring  me  to  the  gallows.  My  dispositions 
■were  all  fixed ;  1  had  made  arrangements  for  putting  away 
the  property  I  could  not  carry,  and  for  charging  the  Ughter 
articles,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  upon  myself  and  servants ; 
yet  it  was  with  great  and  heavy  reluctance  that  I  looked 
forward  to  such  a  departure. 

I  had  shut  myself  up  alone  in  a  little  study.  Nfy  young 
men  were  advising  me  to  fly ;  but  I  told  them  that  it  would 
be  well  for  me  to  meditate  this  step  in  solitude,  although 
I  very  much  inclined  to  their  opinion.  Indeed,  1  reasoned 
that  if  I  could  escape  imprisonment  and  let  the  stonn  pass 
over,  I  should  be  able  to  explain  matters  to  the  King  by 
letter,  setting  forth  the  trap  which  had  been  laid  to  ruin  me 
by  the  mahce  of  my  enemies.  And  as  I  have  said  above, 
my  mind  was  made  up  to  this  point ;  when,  just  as  I  rose 
to  act  on  the  decision,  some  power  took  me  by  the  shoulder 
and  turned  me  round,  and  I  heard  a  voice  which  cried 
with  vehemence  :  "  Benvenuto,  do  as  tliou  art  wont,  and  fear 
not  I "  Then,  on  the  instant,  1  changed  the  whole  course 
of  my  plans,  and  said  to  my  Italians :  "  Take  your  good 
arms  and  come  with  me ;  obey  me  to  the  letter ;  have  no 
other  thought,  for  I  am  now  determined  to  put  in  my 
appearance.  If  1  were  to  leave  Paris,  you  would  vanish 
the  next  day  in  smoke  ;  so  do  as  I  command,  and  follow 
me."  They  all  began  together  with  one  heart  and  voice  to 
say ;  "  Since  we  are  here,  and  draw  our  livehhood  from  him, 
it  is  our  duty  to  go  with  him  and  bear  him  out  so  long  as 
we  have  life  to  execute  what  he  proposes.  He  has  bit  the 
mark  better  than  we  did  in  this  matter ;  for  on  the  instant 
when  he  leaves  the  place,  his  enemies  will  send  us  to  the 
devil.  IjCt  us  keep  well  in  mind  what  great  works  we  haw 
begun  here,  and  what  vast  importance  they  possess ;  we 
ahoold  not  know  how  to  finish  them  without  him,  aod 
his  enemies  would  say  that  he  had  taken  flight  tx^use 
he  shrank  before  such  undertakings."  Many  other  things 
bearing  weightily  upon  the  subject  were  said  among  them. 
But  it  was  the  young  Roman,  Macaroni,  who  first  put 
heart  into  the  company ;  and  he  also  raised  recruits  from 
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the  Germans  and  the  Frenchmen,  who  felt  weO  disposed 
toward  me. 

We  were  ten  men,  all  counted.  I  set  out,  firndy  resolved 
not  to  let  myself  be  taken  and  imprisoned  alive.  When 
we  appeared  before  the  judges  for  criminal  affairs,  1  found 
Caterina  and  her  mother  waiting ;  and  on  the  moment  of 
my  arrival,  the  two  women  were  laughing  vrith  their  advocate. 
I  pushed  my  way  in,  and  called  boldly  for  the  judge,  who 
was  seated,  blown  out  big  and  fat,  upon  a  tribunal  higli 
above  the  rest.  On  catching  sight  of  me,  he  threatened 
with  his  head,  and  spoke  in  a  subdued  voice:  "Although 
your  name  is  Benvenuto,  this  time  you  are  an  tll-comcr." 
1  understood  his  speech,  and  called  out  the  second  time : 
"  Despatch  my  business  quickly.  Tell  me  what  I  have 
come  to  do  here."  Then  the  judge  turned  to  Caterina,  and 
said:  "Caterina,  relate  all  that  happened  between  you  and 
Benvenuto."  She  answered  that  1  had  used  her  after  the 
ItaUan  fashion.  The  judge  turned  to  me  and  said:  "You 
hear  what  Caterina  deposes,  Benvenuto."  I  repUed :  "  If 
I  have  consorted  witli  her  after  the  Italian  fashion,  I  have 
only  done  the  same  as  you  folk  of  other  nations  do,"  He 
demurred :  "  She  means  that  you  improperly  abused  her." 
I  retorted  that,  so  far  from  being  the  Italian  fashion,  it 
must  be  some  French  habit,  seeing  she  knew  all  about  it, 
while  I  was  ignorant ;  and  I  commanded  her  to  explain 
precisely  how  I  had  consorted  with  her.  Then  the  impudent 
baggage  entered  into  plain  and  circumstantial  details  re- 
garding all  the  filth  slie  lyingly  accused  me  of.  I  made  her 
repeat  her  deposition  three  times  in  succession.  When 
she  had  finished,  I  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice :  "  Lord 
judge,  lieutenant  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  I  call  on  you 
for  justice.  Well  I  know  that  by  the  laws  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  botli  agent  and  patient  in  this  kind  of 
crime  are  punished  with  the  stake.  The  woman  confesses 
her  guilt ;  I  admit  nothing  whatsoever  of  the  sort  with 
regard  to  her ;  her  go-between  of  a  mother  h  here,  who 
deserves  to  be  burned  for  either  one  or  the  other  offence. 
Therefore  I  appeal  to  you  for  justice."  These  words  I  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  at  the  tup  of  my  voice,  con- 
tinually calling  out :  "  To  the  stake  with  her  and  her 
motherl"  1  also  threatened  the  judge  that,  if  he  did  not 
vend  her  to  prison  there  before  me,  1  would  go  to  the  IGng  at 
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once,  and  tell  him  how  hts  lieutenant  in  criminal  alTairs  of 
justice  had  wronged  me.  When  they  heard  what  a  tumult 
I  wns  making,  my  adversaries  lowered  their  voices,  but  I 
lifted  mine  the  more.  The  little  hussy  and  her  mother  tell 
to  weeping,  while  I  shouted  to  the  judge  :  "Fire,  fire!  to 
the  slalce  with  them!"  Tlie  cnward  on  the  bench,  finding 
that  the  matter  was  not  going  as  he  intended,  began  to  use 
soft  words  and  excuse  the  weakness  of  the  female  sex. 
Thereupon  I  felt  that  1  had  won  the  victory  in  a  nasty  en- 
counter; and,  muttering  threats  between  my  teeth,  1  took 
myself  off,  not  without  great  inward  satisfaction.  Indeed, 
I  would  gladly  have  paid  five  hmidrcd  crowns  down  to 
have  avoided  that  appearance  in  court.  However,  after 
escaping  from  the  tempest,  I  thanked  God  with  all  my 
heart,  and  returned  in  gladness  with  my  young  men  to  the 
castle. 


XXXI 
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When  adverse  fortune,  or,  if  we  prefer  to  call  it,  our 
malignant  planet,  undertakes  to  persecute  a  man,  it  never 
lacks  new  ways  of  injuring  him.  So  now,  when  I  thought 
I  had  emerged  from  this  tempestuous  sea  of  troubles,  and 
hoped  my  evil  star  would  leave  me  quiet  for  a  moment,  it 
began  to  set  two  schemes  in  motion  against  me  before  I 
had  recovered  my  breath  from  that  great  struggle.  Within 
three  days  two  things  happened,  each  of  which  brought  my 
Lfe  into  extreme  hazard.  One  of  these  occurred  in  this 
way :  I  went  to  Fontainebleau  to  consult  with  the  King  j 
for  he  had  written  me  a  letter  saying  he  wanted  me  to 
stamp  the  coins  of  his  whole  realm,  and  enclosing  some 
little  drawings  to  explain  his  wishes  In  the  matter;  at  tlte 
same  time  be  left  me  free  to  execute  them  as  I  liked ; 
upon  which  I  made  new  designs  according  to  my  own 
conception,  and  accorcUng  to   the  ideal   of   art.     When   I 

L reached  Fontainebleau,  one  of  the  treasurers  commiBsioiuxl 
by  the  King  to  defray  my  expenses  (he  was  called  Monsignor 
della  Fa')  addressed  me  in  these  words:  "Benvenuto,  the 
painter  Bologna  has  obtained  commission  from  the  King  to 
execute  your  great  Colossus,  and  all  the  orders  previously 
: 


His  name  in  full  v/as  Jacques  de  la  Fh.      tie  anil  hb  mn  Ficrrti  ftflcv  I 
heid  Ihc  office  of  frJsirtier  de  Npurgne.     Sec  Plon,  p.  63. 
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given  as  on  youi-  behaU  have  been  transferred  to  him.' 
We  are  all  inthgnant ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  Uiat  country- 
man of  yours  has  acted  towards  you  in  a  most  iinwarrant- 
able  manner.  The  work  was  assigned  you  on  the  strength 
of  your  models  and  studies.  He  is  robbing  you  of  it,  only 
through  the  favour  of  Madame  d'Etauipes ;  and  though 
several  months  have  passed  since  he  received  the  order,  he 
has  not  yet  made  any  sign  of  commencing  it."  1  answered 
in  surprise :  "  How  is  it  possible  that  I  should  have  heard 
nothing  at  all  about  this  ? "  He  then  informed  me  that  the 
man  had  kept  it  very  dark,  and  had  obtained  tlie  King's 
commission  with  great  difficulty,  since  his  Majesty  at  first 
would  not  concede  it ;  only  the  importunity  of  Madame 
d'Etampes  secured  this  favour  for  him. 

When  I  felt  how  greatly  and  how  wrongfully  I  had  been 
betrayed,  and  saw  a  work  which  I  had  gained  with  my 
great  toil  thus  stolen  from  me,  I  made  my  mind  up  for  a 
serious  stroke  of  business,  and  marched  off  with  my  good 
sword  at  my  side  to  find  Bologna.''  He  was  in  his  room, 
engaged  in  studies;  after  teUing  the  servant  to  introduce 
me,  he  greeted  me  with  some  of  his  Lombard  compliments, 
and  asked  what  good  Inisiness  had  brotight  me  hither. 
I  rephed :  "  A  most  excellent  business,  and  one  of  great 
importince."  He  then  sent  for  wine,  and  said  :  "  Before 
we  begin  to  talk,  we  must  drink  together,  for  such  is  the 
French  custom."  1  answered :  "  Messer  Fi-ancesco,  you 
must  know  that  the  conversation  we  have  to  engage  In 
docs  not  call  for  drinking  at  the  commencement ;  after  it 
is  over,  perhaps  we  shall  be  glad  to  take  a  glass."  Then 
I  opened  the  matter  in  this  way :  "  All  men  who  wish  to 
pass  for  persons  of  worth  allow  it  to  be  seen  that  they 
are  so  by  their  actions ;  if  they  do  the  contrary,  they  lose 
the  name  of  honest  men.  I  am  aware  that  you  knew  the 
King  had  commissioned  me  with  lliat  great  Colossus ; 
it  had  been  talked  of  these  eighteen  months  past ;  yet 
neither  you  nor  anybody  else  came  forward  to  speak  a 
word  about  it.  By  my  great  labours  I  made  myself 
known  to  his  Majesty,  who  approved  of  my  models  and 
)fave   the  work   into   my  hands.     During   many  months   1 

'  By  Cehmts,  Cellini  meaoi  the  fountun  with  the  gnU  ftfttne  of  MtM. 
~  I.,  Primatiado. 
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have  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary;  only  this  moroing  I 
was  informed  that  you  have  got  hold  of  it,  and  have  filched 
it  from  me.  I  earned  it  by  the  talents  I  displayed,  and 
you  are  robbing  me  of  it  merely  by  your  idle  talking." 
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If  ; 
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To  this  speech  Bologna  answered :  "  0  Benvenuto 
men  try  to  push  their  affairs  in  every  way  they  can.  If 
this  is  the  King's  will,  what  have  you  to  say  against  it? 
You  would  only  throw  away  your  time,  because  !  have  it 
now,  and  it  is  mine.  Now  tell  me  what  you  choose,  and 
I  will  listen  to  you."  I  replied  :  "  I  should  hke  you  to 
know,  Mcsser  Francesco,  that  I  could  say  much  which 
would  prove  irrefragably,  and  make  you  admit,  that  such 
ways  of  acting  as  you  have  described  and  used  are  not 
in  vogue  among  rational  animals,  I  will,  however,  come 
quickly  to  the  point  at  issue ;  give  close  attention  to  my 
meaning,  because  the  affair  is  serious."  He  made  as 
though  he  would  rise  from  the  chair  on  which  he  was 
sitting,  since  he  saw  my  colour  heightened  and  my  features 
greatly  discomposed,  1  told  him  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  for  moving ;  he  had  better  sit  and  listen  to  me. 
Then  I  recommenced :  "  Messer  Francesco,  you  know  that 
I  first  received  the  work,  and  that  the  time  has  long  gone 
by  during  which  my  right  could  be  reasonably  disputed 
by  any  one.  Now  I  tell  you  that  1  shall  be  satisfied  if 
you  will  make  a  model,  while  I  make  another  in  addition 
to  the  one  I  have  already  shown.  Then  we  will  Lake  them 
without  any  clamour  to  our  great  King ;  and  whosoever 
in  this  way  shall  have  gained  the  credit  of  the  best  design 
will  justly  have  deserved  the  commission.  If  it  falls  to 
you,  I  will  dismiss  from  my  mind  the  memory  of  the 
great  injury  you  have  done  me,  and  will  bless  your  bands, 
as  being  worthier  than  mine  of  so  glorious  a  performance. 
Let  us  abide  by  this  agreement,  and  we  shall  be  friends; 
otherwise  we  must  be  enemies ;  and  God,  who  always 
helps  the  right,  and  I,  who  know  how  to  assert  it,  will 
sliow  you  to  what  extent  you  have  done  wrong."  Messer 
Francesco  answered :  "  The  work  is  mine,  and  since  it 
has  been  given  me.  1  do  not  choose  to  put  what   is   my 
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own  to  hazard."  To  this  I  retorted  :  "  Messer  Francesco, 
iC  you  will  not  take  the  right  course  which  is  just  and 
reasonable,  I  will  show  you  another  which  shall  be  like 
your  own,  that  is  to  say,  ugly  and  disagreeable.  I  tell 
you  plainly  that  if  I  ever  hear  that  you  have  spoken  one 
single  word  about  this  work  of  mine,  1  will  kill  you  like  a 
dog.  We  are  neither  in  Rome,  nor  in  Bologna,  nor  in 
Florence ;  here  one  lives  in  quite  a  different  fashion ;  if 
then  it  comes  to  my  ears  that  you  talk  about  this  to  the 
King  or  anybody  else,  I  vow  that  I  will  kill  you.  Reflect 
Upon  the  way  you  mean  to  take,  whether  that  for  good 
which  I  formerly  described,  or  this  latter  bad  one  1  have 
just  now  set  before  you." 

The  man  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  do,  and  I  was  inclined 
to  cut  the  matter  short  upon  the  spot  rather  tlian  to  postpone 
action.  Bologna  found  no  other  words  than  these  to  utter  : 
"  If  I  act  like  a  man  of  honesty.  I  shall  stand  in  no  fear." 
I  replied  :  "  You  have  spoken  well,  but  if  you  act  otherwise, 
you  will  have  to  fear,  because  the  affair  is  serious."  Upon  this 
I  left  him,  and  betook  myself  to  the  King.  With  his  Majesty 
I  disputed  some  time  about  the  fashion  of  his  coinage,  a 
point  upon  which  we  were  not  of  the  same  opinion  ;  his 
council,  who  were  present,  kept  persuading  him  that  the 
monies  ought  to  be  struck  in  the  French  style,  as  they  had 
hitherto  always  been  done.  I  urged  in  reply  that  his 
Majesty  had  sent  for  me  from  Italy  in  order  that  I  might 
execute  good  work  ;  if  he  now  wanted  me  to  do  the  contrary, 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  submit.  So  the  matter  was 
postponed  till  another  occasion,  and  1  set  of{  again  at  once 
for  Paris. 
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I  had  but  just  dismounted  from  my  horse,  when  one 
of  those  excellent  people  who  rejoice  in  miscbief-maldng 
came  to  tell  me  that  Pagolo  Micceri  had  taken  a  house 
for  the  httle  hussy  Caterina  and  her  mother,  and  that  he 
was  always  going  there,  and  whenever  he  mentioned  me, 
used  words  of  scorn  to  this  effect :  "  Benvenuto  set  the  fox 
to  watch  the  grapes,'  and  thought  1  would  not  eat  tbem  ! 

'  Aueva  data  a  guarJia  la  talliiga  at  paptrl. 
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Now  he  IS  satjsiied  with  going  about  and  talking  big,  and 
thinks  I  am  afraid  of  him.  But  I  have  girt  tliia  sword  and 
dagger  lo  my  side  in  order  to  show  him  that  my  steel  can  cut 
as  well  as  his,  and  that  1  ton  am  a  Florentine,  of  the  Micceti. 
a  far  better  family  tlian  liis  Celliiii."  The  scoundrel  who 
reported  this  poisonous  gossip  sppke  it  with  such  good  cftcct 
that  I  felt  a  fever  in  the  instant  swoop  npon  me ;  and  when 
I  say  fever,  I  mean  fever,  and  no  mere  metaphor.  The  insane 
passioQ  which  took  possession  of  me  might  have  been  my 
death,  had  I  not  resolved  to  give  it  vent  as  the  occasion 
offered.  I  ordered  the  Ferrarese  workman.  Chioccia,  to 
come  with  me,  and  made  a  servant  follow  with  my  horse. 
When  we  reached  the  house  where  that  worthless  viliain 
was,  I  found  the  door  ajar,  and  entered-  I  noticed  that  he 
carried  swotd  and  dagger,  and  was  sitting  on  a  big  chest 
with  his  arm  round  Caterina's  neck ;  at  the  moment  of  my 
arrival,  I  could  hear  that  he  and  her  mother  were  talking 
about  me.  Pustiing  the  door  open,  I  drew  my  sword,  and 
set  the  point  of  it  at  his  throat,  not  giving  him  the  time  to 
think  whetlier  he  too  carried  steel.  At  the  same  instant 
I  cried  out :  "  Vile  coward  I  recommend  your  soul  to  God, 
for  you  are  a  dead  man."  Without  budging  from  his  seal, 
he  called  three  times  :  "  Mother,  raother,  help  me  1"  Though 
I  had  come  there  fxiUy  determined  to  take  his  life,  half  my 
fury  ebbed  away  when  I  heard  this  idiotic  exclamation. 
I  ought  to  add  that  I  had  told  Chioccia  not  to  let  the  gjrl 
or  her  mother  leave  the  house,  since  I  meant  to  deal  with 
those  trollops  after  I  had  disposed  of  their  bully.  So  1  went 
on  holding  my  sword  at  his  throat,  and  now  and  then  jusl 
pricked  him  with  the  point,  pouring  out  a  torrent  of  terHlic 
threats  at  the  same  time.  But  when  I  found  he  did  not  stir 
a  finger  in  his  own  defence.  I  began  to  wonder  what  I  should 
do  next ;  my  menacing  attitude  could  not  be  kept  up  for  ever : 
so  at  last  it  came  into  my  head  to  make  them  marr^",  and 
complete  my  vengeance  at  a  later  period.  Accordingly,  1 
formed  my  resolution,  and  began  :  "  Take  that  ring,  coward, 
from  your  finger,  and  marry  her.  that  1  may  get  satisfactloa 
from  you  afterwards  according  to  your  deserts."  He  replied 
at  once  :  "  If  only  you  do  not  kill  me,  I  will  do  whatever  yon 
command."  "  Then,"  said  1,  "  put  that  ring  upon  her  hand" 
When  the  sword's  point  was  willidrawn  a  few  inches  froo 
his  throat,  he  wedded  her  with  the  ring.     But  !  added: 
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'  This  is  not  enough,  1  shall  send  for  two  notaries,  in  order 
Ihat  the  uiarriage  may  be  ratified  by  contract."  Bidding 
Chtoccia  go  tor  the  lawyers,  I  turned  to  the  girl  and  her 
mother,  aud,  using  the  French  langu.ige,  spoke  as  follows  : 
"  Notaries  and  witnesses  are  coming  ;  the  first  of  you  who 
blabs  about  this  affair  will  be  killed  upon  the  spot ;  nay, 
I  will  murder  you  all  three.  So  beware,  and  keep  a  quiet 
tongue  in  your  heads."  To  him  1  said  in  Itahan;  "If  you 
offer  any  resistance  to  what  I  shall  propose,  upon  the  slightest 
word  you  utter  I  will  stab  you  till  your  guts  run  out  upon  this 
floor,"  He  answered:  "Only  promise  not  to  kill  me,  and 
I  will  do  whatever  you  command."  The  notaries  and  wit- 
nesses arrived  ;  a  contract,  valid  and  in  due  form,  was  drawn 
up  ;  then  my  heat  and  fever  left  me.  I  paid  the  lawyers  and 
took  my  departure. 

On  the  following  day  Bologna  came  to  Paris  on  purpose, 
and  sent  for  me  through  Mattio  del  Nasaro.  I  went  to  see 
him  ;  and  he  met  me  with  a  glad  face,  entreating  me  to 
regard  him  as  a  brother,  and  saj'ing  that  he  would  never 
speak  about  that  work  again,  since  he  recognised  quite  well 
that  I  was  right 
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If  I  did  not  confess  that  in  some  of  these  episodes  I  acted 
wrongly,  the  world  might  think  1  was  not  telling  the  truth 
about  those  in  which  I  say  I  acted  rightly.  Therefore  I 
admit  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  inflict  so  singular  a  vengeance 
upon  Pagolo  Micceri.  In  truth,  had  I  believed  him  to  be 
so  utterly  feeble,  I  should  not  have  conceived  the  notion  of 
branding  him  with  such  infamy  as  I  am  going  to  relate. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  made  him  take  a  vicious  drab 
to  wife,  1  completed  my  revenge  by  inviting  her  to  ait  to  me 
as  a  model,  and  dealing  with  her  llius.  I  gave  her  thirty 
sous  a  day,  paid  in  advance,  and  a  good  meal,  and  obliged 
her  to  pose  before  me  naked.  Then  I  made  her  serve  my 
pleasure,  out  of  spite  against  her  husband,  jeering  at  them 
both  the  while.  Furthermore,  I  kept  her  for  hours  together 
in  position,  greatly  to  her  discomfort.  This  gave  her  as 
much  annoyance  as  it  gave  me  pleasure  :  for  she  was  beauti- 
fully made,  and  brought  me  much  credit  as  a  model.  At  last, 
noticing  that  I  did  not  treat  hei  with  the  same  consideration 
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as  before  her  marriage,  she  began  fo  grumble  and  lalk  big 
in  her  French  way  about  her  husband,  who  was  now  serving 
the  Prior  of  Capua,  a  brother  of  Piero  Strozzi.'     On  the 
first  occasion  when  she  did  this,  the  mere  mention  of  the 
fellow  roused  me  to  intolerable  fury;  still  I  bore  it,  greatly 
against  the  grain,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  reflecting  that  I 
could  hardly  find  so  suitible  a  subject  for  my  art  as  she  was. 
So  1  reasoned  thus  in  my  own   mind :    "  I  am  now  taking 
two  different  kinds  of  revenge.     In  the  first  place,  she  is 
married ;  and  what  1  am  doing  to  her  husband  is  something 
far  more  serious  than  what  he  did  to  me,  when  she  was  only 
a  girl  of  loose  Ufe.     If  then  I  wreak  my  spite  so  fully  upon 
him,  while  upon  her  1  inflict  the  discomfort  of  posing  in 
such  strange  attitudes  for  such  a  length   of  time — which, 
beside  the  pleasure  I  derive,  brings  me  both  proht  and  credit 
through  my  art — what  more  can  I  desire  ? "     While  I  was 
turning  over  these   calculations,   the  wretch  redoubled  her 
insulting  speeches,  always  prating  big  about  her  husband, 
till  she  goaded  me  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.     Yielding 
myself  up  to  blind  rage,  I  seized  her  by  the  hair,  and  dragged 
lier  up  and  dowm  my  room,  beating  and  kicking  her  till  I 
was  tired.    There  was  no  one  who  could  come  to  her  assist- 
ance.    "When  1  had  well  pounded  her  she  swore  that  she 
would  never  visit  me  again.     Then  for  the  first  time  I  per- 
ceived that  I  had  acted  very  wrongly ;    for  1  was  losing  a 
grand   model,   who   brought   me   honour   through    my  art 
Moreover,  when  I  saw  her  body  all  torn  and  bruised  and 
swollen,  1  reflected  that,  even  if  1  persuaded  her  to  return, 
I  should  have  to  put  her  under  medical  treatment  for  at  least 
a  fortnight  before  I  could  make  use  of  her. 
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Well,  to  return  to  Caterina.     I  sent  my  old  serving-woman, 

named  Ruberta,  who  had  a  most  Idndly  disposition,  to  help 
her  dress.  She  brought  food  and  drink  to  the  miserable  bsS' 
gage;  and  after  rubbing  a  little  bacon  fat  into  her  won' 
woimds,  they  ate  what  was  left  of  the  meat  together.    When 


'  Leone,  son  of  Filippo  Stroiii,  Knight  of  Jerasalciii  anil  Prior  of  Ct^ 
wUi  like  hU  btothec  Piero,  n  fiistinguished  f  rench  genenl. 
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she  had  finished  dressing,  she  went  off  blaspheming  and 
cursing  all  Italians  in  the  King's  service,  and  so  returned 
with  tears  and  murmurs  to  her  home. 

Assuredly,  upon  that  first  occasion,  I  felt  I  had  done  very 
wrong,  and  Ruberta  rebuked  me  after  this  fashion  :  "  You  are 
a  cruel  monster  to  maltreat  such  a  handsome  girl  so  brutally." 
When  I  excused  my  conduct  by  narrating  all  the  tricks 
which  she  and  her  mother  had  played  off  upon  me  under 
my  own  roof,  Ruberta  scoltlingly  replied  that  that  was 
nothing — that  was  only  French  manners,  and  she  was  sure 
there  was  not  a  husband  in  France  without  his  horns.  When 
I  heard  this  argument,  I  laughed  aloud,  and  tlien  told  Ruberta 
to  go  and  see  how  Caterina  was,  since  I  should  like  to  em- 
ploy her  again  while  finishing  the  work  1  had  on  hand. 
The  old  woman  took  me  sharply  up,  saying  that  I  had  no 
savoir  vivre :  "  Only  wait  till  daybreak,  and  she  will  come  of 
herself ;  whereas,  if  you  send  to  ask  after  her  or  visit  her, 
she  will  give  herself  airs  and  keep  away." 

On  the  following  morning  Caterina  came  to  our  door, 
iind  knocked  so  violently,  that,  being  below,  I  ran  to  see 
whether  it  was  a  madman  or  some  member  of  the  house- 
hold. When  I  opened,  the  creature  laughed  and  fell  upon 
my  neck,  embi-acing  and  kissing  me,  and  asked  me  if  !  was 
stUl  angry  with  her.  I  said,  "  No  I "  Then  she  added : 
"  Let  me  have  something  good  to  break  my  fast  on."  So  1 
supplied  her  well  with  food,  and  partook  of  it  at  the  same 
table  in  sign  of  reconciliation.  Afterwards  I  began  to  model 
from  her,  during  wliich  occurred  some  amorous  diversions ; 
and  at  last,  just  at  the  same  hour  as  on  the  previous  day, 
she  irritated  me  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  gave  her  the  same 
drubbing.  So  we  went  on  several  days,  repeating  the  old 
round  like  clockwork.  There  was  little  or  no  variation  in 
the  incidents. 

Meanwhile,  I  completed  my  work  in  a  style  which  did  me 
the  greatest  credit.  Next  1  set  about  to  cast  it  in  bronze. 
This  entailed  some  difficulties,  to  relate  which  would  be 
interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  art ;  but  since  the 
whole  history  would  occupy  too  much  space,  I  must  omit  it 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  figure  came  out  splendidly,  and 
was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  foundry  as  had  ever  been  seen.' 

'  This  figure  was  undauljtoilly  tlie  Nymph  of  Fgotxineblciiu. 

X 
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Wbile  this  work  was  going  forward,  I  set  aside  certain 
hoiirs  of  the  day  for  the  salt-cellar,  aud  certain  others  £or  the 
Jupiter.  There  were  more  men  engaged  upon  the  former 
than  I  had  at  my  disposal  for  the  latter,  so  the  salt-cellar 
was  by  this  lime  completely  finished.  The  Ring  had  now 
returned  to  Paris ;  and  when  I  paid  him  my  respects,  I 
took  the  piece  with  me.  As  I  have  already  related,  it  was 
oval  in  form,  standing  about  two-thirds  of  a  cubit,  wrooght 
of  solid  gold,  and  worked  entirely  with  the  chiseL  Wliile 
speaking  of  the  model,  I  said  before  how  I  had  represented 
Sea  and  Earth,  seated,  with  their  legs  linterlaced,  as  we 
observe  in  the  case  of  firths  and  promontories ;  this  attitude 
was  therefore  metaphorically  appropriate.  The  Sea  carried 
a  trident  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  I  put  a  ship  of 
d eh cate  workmanship  to  hold  the  salt.  Below  him  were  his 
four  sea-horses,  fashioned  like  our  horses  from  the  head  to 
the  front  hoofs  ;  all  the  rest  of  their  body,  from  the  middle 
backwards,  resembled  a  tish,  and  the  tails  of  these  creatures 
were  agreeably  interwoven.  Above  this  group  the  Sea  sat 
throned  in  an  attitude  of  pride  and  dignity ;  around  him  were 
many  kinds  of  fishes  and  other  creatures  of  the  ocean.  The 
water  was  represented  with  its  waves,  and  enamelled  in  the 
appropriate  colour.  1  had  portrayed  earth  under  the  fonn 
of  a  very  handsome  woman,  holding  her  horn  of  plenty, 
entirely  nude  like  the  male  ligure  ;  in  her  left  hand  1  placl^d 
a  httle  temple  of  Ionic  architecture,  most  delicately  wrought, 
which  was  meant  to  contain  the  pepper.  Beneath  her  were 
the  handsomest  living  creatures  which  the  earth  produces; 
and  the  rocks  were  partly  enamelled,  partly  left  in  gold. 
The  whole  piece  reposed  upon  a  base  of  ebony,  properly 
proportioned,  but  with  a  projecting  cornice,  upon  which  I 
introduced  four  golden  figures  in  rather  more  than  half- 
relief.  They  represented  Night,  Day,  Twihght,  and  Dawn. 
I  put,  moreover,  into  the  same  frieze  four  other  figure^ 
similar  in  size,  and  intended  for  the  four  chief  winds ;  these 
were  executed,  and  in  part  enamelled,  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite refinement.' 

■  This  sali-cdlai  is  now  at  Vietina.     Ii  is  beautifully  raprei«nted  bylwtt 

photc^iKvuies  in  Plon's  great  book  on  Cellini 
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When  I  exhibited  this  piece  to  his  Majesty,  he  uttered  ;i 
loud  outcry  of  astonishment,  and  could  not  satiate  his  eyes 
with  gazing  at  it.  Then  he  bade  me  take  it  back  to  my 
house,  saying  be  would  tell  me  at  the  proper  time  what  I 
should  have  to  do  with  it.  So  I  carried  it  home,  and  sent 
at  once  to  invite  several  of  my  best  friends ;  we  dined  gaily 
together,  placing  the  salt-cellar  in  the  mid<Ue  of  the  fable, 
and  thus  we  were  the  first  to  use  it.  After  this,  I  went  on 
working  at  my  Jupiter  in  silver,  and  also  at  the  great  vase 
I  have  already  described,  which  was  richly  decorated  with 
a  variety  of  ornaments  and  figures. 
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r  At  that  time  Bologna,  the  painter,  suggested  to  the  King 

'  that  it  would  be  well  if  his  Majesty  sent  him  to  Rome,  with 
letters  of  recommendation,  to  the  end  that  he  might  cast  the 
foremost  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  namely,  tlie  Laocooii, 
the  Cleopatra,  the  Venus,  the  Commodus,  the  Zingara,  and 

'  the  Apollo.'  These,  of  a  truth,  are  by  far  the  finest  things 
in  Rome,  He  told  the  King  that  when  his  Majesty  had 
once  set  eyes  upon  those  marvellous  works,  he  would  then, 
and  not  till  then,  be  able  to  criticise  the  arts  of  design, 
since  everything  which  he  had  seen  by  us  moderns  was  far 
removed  from  the  perfection  of  the  ancients.  The  King 
accepted  his  proposal,  and  gave  him  the  introductions  he 
required.  Accordingly  that  beast  went  off,  and  took  his 
bad  luck  with  him.  Not  having  the  force  and  courage  to 
contend  with    his  own  hands  against  me,  he  adopted  the 

I  tmly  Lombard  device  of  depreciating  my  performances  by 
becoming  a  copyist  of  antiques.     In  its  own  proper  place  I 

'       shall  relate  how,  though   he    had    these    statues  e.-iceliently 

cast,  he  obtained  a  result  quite  contrary  to  his  imagination. 

I  had  now  done  for  ever  with  that  disreputable  Caterina, 

L       and  the  imfortunale  young  man,  her  liusband,  had  decamped 

I  '  The  Clcoptlra  is  thai  incumbent  slalue  of  a  sleei^ing  Ariadiie  cir  Baccbsiittt 

now  in  llie  Vatieao.  The  Venus  (neither  the  MeAicean  not  the  Capilolinc) 
reprcieiits  (he  goddess  iasuiDg  from  the  bath  ;  U  is  now  in  the  Museo  Pio 
Cletncntino  of  Idc  Valicaii.  The  Cnminodus  i?  a  "latuc  of  llweulps.  wilh 
the  lion'i  skin  and  An  inFnnl  in  his  asai'i,  also  in  the  Vatican.  The  Zingp-ri 
may  be  a  jialuc  of  Diana  foiming  pari  of  the  liorghese  collection.  The  Apollo 
in  the  Innioui  Belvedere  Apollo  of  the  Vatican. 
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from  Paris.  Wanting  then  to  finish  off  my  Foatainebtcm, 
which  was  already  cast  in  bronze,  as  well  as  to  execute  tlie 
two  Victories  which  were  going  to  fill  the  angles  above  the 
lunette  of  the  door,  I  engaged  a  poor  girl  of  the  age  of 
about  fifteen.  She  was  beautifully  made  and  of  a  branette 
complexion.  Being  somewhat  savage  in  her  ways  and  spare 
of  speech,  quick  in  movement,  with  a  look  of  sullenness 
about  her  eyes,  I  nicknamed  her  Scorzone  ; '  her  real  name 
was  Jeanne.  With  her  for  model,  I  gave  perfect  finish  to 
the  bronze  Fontainebleau,  and  also  to  the  two  Victories. 

Now  this  girl  was  a  clean  maid,  and  I  got  her  with  child. 
She  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  ou  the  7th  of  June,  at  thirteen 
hours  of  the  day,  in  1544,  when  I  had  exactly  reached  the 
age  of  forty-four,  I  named  the  infant  Costanza ;  and  M. 
Guido  Guidi,  the  King's  physician,  and  my  most  intimate 
friend,  as  I  have  previously  related,  held  her  at  the  font 
He  was  the  only  godfather ;  for  it  is  customary  in  France 
to  have  but  one  godfather  and  two  godmothers.  One  of 
the  latter  was  Madame  Maddalena,  wife  to  M.  Luigi  Ala- 
manni,  a  gentleman  of  Florence  and  an  accomplished  poel. 
The  other  was  the  wife  of  M.  Ricciardo  del  Bene,  oui' 
Florentine  burgher,  and  a  great  merchant  in  Paris  ;  she 
was  herself  a  French  lady  of  distinguished  family.  This 
was  the  first  cliild  I  ever  had,  so  far  as  1  remember,  I 
settled  money  enough  upon  tlie  girl  for  dowry  to  satisfy  an 
aunt  of  hers,  under  whose  tutelage  I  placed  her,  and  from 
that  time  forwards  1  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  her. 
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By  labouring  incessantly  I  had  now  got  my  various  works 
well  forward ;  the  Jupiter  was  nearly  finished,  and  the  vase 
also ;  the  door  began  to  reveal  its  beauties.  At  that  time 
the  King  came  to  Paris ;  and  though  I  gave  tl>e  right  date 
of  the  year  1544  for  my  daughter's  birth,  we  were  still 
in  1543  ;  but  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  my  daughtef 
having  arisen,  I  availed  myself  of  it,  so  as  not  to  inter 
the  narrative  of  more  important  things.    Well,  the  King^ 


'  That  isi  in  Italian,  "  the  tougli  rind,"  a  name  given  to  nutics.     Secrniu 
U  abo  the  na.tne  fur  a  little  black  venomous  serpent. 
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1  have  said,  came  to  Paris,  and  paid  me  a  visit  soon  after  his 
arrival.  The  magnificent  show  of  works  brought  well-nigh 
to  completion  was  enough  to  satisfy  anybody's  eyes  ;  and 
indeed  it  gave  that  glorious  monarch  no  less  contentment 
than  the  artist  who  had  worked  so  hard  upon  them  desired. 
While  inspecting  these  things,  it  came  into  hia  head  tliat 
the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara  had  fulfilled  none  of  his  promises  to 
me,  either  as  regarded  a  pension  or  anything  else.  Whis- 
pering with  hb  Admiral,  he  said  that  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara 
had  behaved  very  badly  in  the  matter ;  and  that  he  intended 
to  make  it  up  to  me  himself,  because  he  saw  I  was  a  man 
of  few  words,  who  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  might  decamp 
without  complaining  or  asking  leave. 

On  returning  home,  his  Majesty,  after  dinner,  told  the 
Cardinal  to  give  orders  lo  his  treasurer  of  the  Exchequer 
that  he  should  pay  me  at  an  early  date  seven  thousand 
crowns  of  gold,  in  three  or  four  instalments,  according  to 
his  own  convenience,  provided  only  that  he  executed  the 
commission  faithfully.  At  the  same  time  he  repeated  words 
to  this  eilect :  "  I  gave  Benvenuto  into  your  charge,  and 
you  have  forgotten  all  about  him."  The  Cardinal  said  that 
he  would  punctually  perform  his  Majesty's  commands  ;  but 
his  own  bad  nature  made  him  wait  till  the  King's  tit  of 
generosity  was  over.  Meanwhile  wars  and  rumours  of  wars 
were  on  the  increase  ;  it  was  the  moment  when  the  Emperor 
with  a  huge  army  was  marcliing  upon  Paris.'  Seeing  the 
realm  of  France  to  be  in  great  need  of  money,  the  Cardinal 
one  day  began  to  talk  of  me,  and  said ;  "  Sacred  Majesty, 
acting  for  the  best,  1  have  not  had  that  money  given  to 
Benvenuto.  First,  it  is  sorely  wanted  now  for  public  uses. 
Secondly,  so  great  a  donation  would  have  exposed  you  to 
the  risk  of  losing  Benvenuto  altogether ;  for  if  he  found 
himself  3  rich  man,  he  might  have  invested  his  money  in 
Italy,  and  the  moment  some  caprice  took  hold  of  him,  he 
would  have  decamped  without  liesitation,  I  therefore  con- 
sider that  your  Majesty's  best  course  will  be  to  present  him 
with  something  in  your  kingdom.  If  you  want  to  keep  him 
in  your  service  for  any  length  of  time."  The  King,  being 
really  in  vrant  of  money,  approved  of  these  arguments ; 
nevertheless,  like  the  noble  soul  he  was,  and  truly  worthy 

'  In  1544  Charles  V.  ndvnnecd  towniil  Clinmpngne  and  Ihreatened  Paris, 
while  the  English  weie  bcjieging  Boulugnc. 


^ 
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of  his  royal  station,  he  judged  rightly  that  the  Cardinal  had 
acted  thus  in  order  to  curry  favour  rather  than  from  any 
dear  prevision  of  distressed  finances  in  so  vast  a  realm. 
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As  1  have  just  said,  his  Majesty  affected  to  concur  with 
the  Cardinal,  but  his  own  private  mind  was  otherwise  msde 
up.  Accordingly,  upon  the  day  after  his  arrival,  vtrithout 
solicitation  upon  my  pari,  he  came  of  his  own  accord  to  my 
house.  1  went  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him  througli 
several  rooms  where  divers  works  of  art  were  on  view. 
Beginning  with  the  less  important.  I  pointed  out  a  quantity 
of  things  in  bronze ;  and  it  was  long  since  he  bad  seen  so 
many  at  once.  Then  I  took  him  to  see  the  Jupiter  in  silver, 
now  nearly  completed,  with  all  its  splendid  decorations.  It 
so  happened  that  a  grievous  disappointment  which  he  had 
suffered  a  few  years  earher,  made  him  tliink  this  piece  more 
admirable  than  it  might  perhaps  have  appeared  to  any  other 
man.  The  occasion  to  which  1  refer  was  this  ;  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Tunis,  the  Emperor  passed  through  Paris  with  the 
consent  of  his  brother-in-law,  King  Francis,'  who  wanted  to 
present  him  with  something  worthy  of  so  great  a  potentate. 
Having  this  in  view,  he  ordered  a  Hercules  to  be  executed 
in  silver,  exactly  of  the  same  size  as  my  Jupiter,  The 
King  declared  this  Hercules  to  be  the  ugliest  work  of  art 
that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  spoke  hie  opinion  plainly  to  the 
craftsmen  of  Paris.  They  vaunted  themselves  to  be  the 
ablest  craftsmen  in  the  world  for  works  of  this  kind,  and 
informed  the  King  that  nothing  more  perfect  could  poBsiUjr 
have  been  produced  in  silver,  insisting  at  the  same  time 
upon  being  paid  two  thousand  ducats  for  their  filthy  piece 
of  work.  This  made  the  King,  when  he  beheld  mine,  affirm 
that  the  finish  of  its  workmanship  exceeded  bis  highest 
expectations.  Accordingly  he  made  an  equitable  judgment, 
and  had  my  statue  valued  also  at  two  thousand  ducats, 
saying ;  "  I  gave  those  other  men  no  salary  ;  Cellini,  who 
gets  about  a  thousand  crowns  a  year  from  me,  can  surely 
let  me  have  this  masterpiece  for  two  thousand  crowns  of 

'  Id  the  yeai  1539  Charles  V,  obtajneii  leave  li>  Irnvcfiic  I'rance  wilh  hii 
«iniy  on  Ihe  wiy  to  Klandcrs. 
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gold,  since  he  has  his  salary  into  the  bargain."  Then  I 
exhibited  other  things  in  gold  and  sUver,  and  a  variety  of 
models  for  new  undertakings.  At  the  last,  just  when  he 
was  taking  leave,  I  pointed  ont  upon  the  lawn  of  the  castle 
tliat  great  giant,  which  roused  him  to  higher  astonishment 
than  any  of  tlie  other  things  he  had  inspected.  TurniDg 
to  bis  Admiral,  who  was  called  Monsignor  Aniballe,'  he 
said:  "Since  the  Cardinal  has  made  him  no  provision,  we 
must  do  30,  and  all  the  more  because  the  man  himself  is 
so  slow  at  asking  favours — to  cut  it  short,  I  mean  to  have 
hJTi  well  provided  for  ;  yes,  these  men  who  ask  for  nothing 
feel  that  their  masterpieces  call  aloud  for  recompense  ; 
therefore  see  that  he  gets  the  first  abbey  that  falls  vacant 
worth  two  thousand  crowns  a  year.  If  this  cannot  be  had 
in  one  benefice,  let  him  have  two  or  three  to  that  amount, 
for  in  his  case  it  will  come  to  the  same  thing."  As  1  was 
standing  by,  I  could  hear  what  the  King  said,  and  thanked 
his  Majesty  at  once  for  the  donation,  as  though  I  were 
already  in  possession.  I  told  him  that  as  soon  as  his  orders 
were  carried  into  effect,  I  would  work  for  his  Majesty  with- 
out other  salary  or  recompense  of  any  kind  until  old  age 
deprived  me  of  the  power  to  labour,  when  I  hoped  to  rest  my 
tired  body  in  peace,  maintaining  myself  with  honour  on  that 
income,  and  always  bearing  in  mind  that  I  had  served  so 
great  a  monarch  as  his  Majesty.  At  the  end  of  this  speech 
the  King  turned  toward  me  with  a  lively  gesture  and  a  joyous 
countenance,  saying,  "So  let  it  then  be  done."  After  that 
he  departed,  highly  satisfied  with  what  he  had  seen  there. 


XL 


Madame  d'Etampes,  when  she  heard  how  well  my  affairs 
were  going,  redoubled  her  spite  against  me,  saying  in  her 
own  heart :  "  It  is  I  who  rule  the  world  to-day,  and  a  little 
fellow  like  that  snaps  his  fingers  at  me!"  She  put  every 
iron  into  the  fire  which  she  could  think  of,  in  order  to  stir 
up  mischief  against  me.  Now  a  certain  man  fell  in  her  way, 
who  enjoyed  great  fame  as  a  distiller;  he  supphed  her  with 
perfumed  waters,  which  were  excellent  for  the  complexion, 

'  Claude  (I'Anncbault ;  captnred  at  Pavia  with  Frantfuist  Marshal  in  1S381 
Admiral  of  T'cancc  in  1543. 
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Hnd  hithei'tu  unknown  in  France.  This  fellow  sbe  introduced 
to  the  King,  wlio  was  much  delighted  by  the  processes  for 
distilling  which  he  exhibited.  While  engaged  in  these  ex- 
periments, the  nuin  begged  liis  Majesty  to  give  him  a 
tennis-court  1  had  in  my  castle,  together  with  some  httle 
apartments  which  he  said  I  did  not  use.  Tlie  good  King, 
guessiug  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  business,  made  no 
answer ;  but  Madame  d'Etampes  used  those  wiles  with  which 
womeD  know  so  well  to  work  on  men,  and  very  easily  suc- 
ceeded in  her  enterprise  ;  for  having  taken  the  King  at  a 
moment  of  amorous  weakness,  to  which  he  was  much  sub- 
ject, she  wheedled  him  into  conceding  what  she  wanted. 

The  distiller  came,  accompanied  by  Treasurer  Grolicr,  a 
very  great  nobleman  of  France,  who  spoke  Italian  excellently, 
and  when  he  entered  my  casUe,  began  to  jest  with  me  in 
that  language.'  Watching  his  opportunity,"  he  said  :  "  In  the 
King's  name  1  put  this  man  here  into  possession  of  that 
tennis-court,  together  with  the  lodgings  that  pertain  to  it" 
To  this  I  answered  :  "The  sacred  King  ts  lord  of  all  things 
here  :  so  then  you  might  have  effected  an  entrance  with  more 
freedom  :  coming  thus  with  notaries  and  people  of  the  court 
looks  more  like  a  fraud  than  the  mandate  of  a  powerful 
monarch.  I  assure  you  that,  before  I  carry  my  complaints 
before  the  King,  I  shall  defend  my  right  in  the  way  his 
Majesty  gave  me  orders  two  days  since  to  do.  I  shall  fling 
the  man  whom  you  have  put  upon  me  out  of  windows  if  I  do 
not  see  a  warrant  under  the  King's  own  hand  and  seaL" 
After  this  speech  the  treasurer  went  off  threatening  and 
grumbUng,  and  I  remained  doing  the  same,  without,  howevci, 
beginning  ihe  attack  at  once.  Then  I  went  to  the  notaries 
who  had  put  the  fellow  in  possession.  I  was  well  acqu;iinted 
with  them  ;  and  they  gave  me  to  understand  that  this  wss 
a  formal  proceeding,  done  indeed  at  the  King's  orderf, 
but  which  had  not  any  great  significance  ;  if  I  had  offered 
some  trilling  opposition  the  fellow  would  not  have  installed 
himself  as  he  had  done.  The  formahties  were  acts  and 
customs  of  the  court,  which  did  not  concern  obedience  to 
the  ICing  ;  consequently,  if  I  succeeded  in  ousting  him,  I 
should  have  acted  rightly,  and  should  not  incur  any  risk. 

'  Jean  Grolier,  the  faunoui  French  MiECcnia,  mlloctor  c(  books,  antiaai- 
lies,  &c. 

>  yt^femio  il  kilo. 
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This  hint  was  enough  for  me,  and  next  morning  I  had 
recourse  to  arms ;  and  though  the  job  cost  me  some  trouble, 
1  enjoyed  it.  Each  day  that  followed,  I  made  an  attack  with 
stones,  piies  and  arquebuses,  firing,  however,  without  ball ; 
nevertheless,  1  inspired  such  terror  that  no  one  dared  to 
help  my  antagonist.  Accordingly,  when  1  noticed  one  day 
that  his  defence  was  feeble,  I  entered  the  house  by  force, 
and  expelled  the  fellow,  turning  all  his  goods  and  chattels 
into  the  street.  Then  I  betook  me  to  the  King,  and  told 
him  that  I  had  done  precisely  as  his  Majesty  had  ordered,  by 
defending  myself  against  every  one  who  sought  to  hinder  me 
in  his  service.  The  King  laughed  at  the  matter,  and  made 
me  out  new  letters -patent  to  secure  me  from  further  moles- 
tation.^ 
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tn  the  meantime  I  brought  my  silver  Jupiter  to  comple- 
tion, together  wiUi  its  gilded  pedestal,  which  I  placed  upon 
a  wooden  plinth  that  only  showed  a  very  Uttle  ;  upon  the 
plinth  I  introduced  four  Ultle  round  balls  of  hard  wood,  more 
than  half  hidden  in  their  sockets,  tike  the  nut  of  a  crossbow. 
They  were  so  nicely  arranged  that  a  child  could  push  the 
statue  forwards  and  backwards,  or  turn  it  round  with  ease. 
Having  arranged  it  thus  to  my  mind,  I  went  with  it  to  Fon- 
tainehleau,  where  the  King  was  then  residing. 

At  that  time,  Bologna,  of  whom  1  have  already  said  so 
much,  had  brought  from  Rome  his  statues,  and  had  cast 
them  very  carefully  in  bronze.  I  knew  nothing  about  this, 
partly  because  he  kept  his  doings  very  dark,  and  also  because 
FontaineMeau  is  forty  miles  distant  from  Paris.  On  asking 
the  King  where  he  wanted  me  to  set  up  my  Jupiter,  Madame 
d'Etampes,  who  happened  to  be  present,  lold  him  there  was 
no  place  more  appropriate  than  his  own  handsome  gallery. 
This  was,  as  we  should  say  in  Tuscany,  a  loggia,  or,  more 
exactly,  a  targe  lobby ;  it  ought  indeed  to  be  called  a  lobby, 
because  what  we  mean  by  loggia  is  open  at  one  side.  The 
I  hall  was  considerably  longer  than  loo  paces,  decorated,  and 
ivcry  rich  with  pictures  from  the  hand  of  tliat  admirable  Rosso, 

'  Tills  ducumeat  exists,  and  is  dated  July  15,  tSAA-     Sec  Biaiichi,  p.  585. 
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our  Florentine  master.  Among  the  pictures  were  arranged 
a  great  variety  o(  sculptured  works,  partly  in  the  round,  and 
partly  in  bas-rclicf.  'l"he  breadth  was  about  twelve  paces. 
Now  Bologna  had  brought  all  his  antiques  into  this  galleiy, 
wrought  with  great  beauty  in  bronze,  and  had  placed  them 
in  a  handsome  row  upon  their  pedestals  ;  and  they  were,  as 
I  have  said,  the  choicest  of  the  Roman  antiquities.  Into  this 
same  gallery  I  took  my  Jupiter ;  and  when  I  saw  that  giand 
parade,  so  artfully  planned,  1  said  to  myself:  "This  is  like 
running  the  gauntlet ;  >  now  may  God  assist  me."  I  placed 
the  statue,  and  having  arranged  it  as  well  as  1  was  able, 
waited  for  the  coming  of  the  King.  The  Jupiter  was  raising 
his  thunderbolt  with  the  right  hand  in  the  act  to  hurl  it ;  his 
left  hand  held  the  globe  of  the  world.  Among  the  flames  of 
the  thunderbolt  I  had  very  cleverly  introduced  a  torch  of 
white  wax.  Now  Madame  d'Elampes  detained  the  King 
till  nightfall,  wishing  to  do  one  of  two  mischiefs,  either  to 
prevent  his  coming,  or  else  to  spoil  the  effect  of  my  work  by 
its  being  shown  off  after  dark  ;  but  as  God  has  promised  to 
those  who  trust  in  Him,  it  turned  out  exacdy  opposite  to  her 
calculations ;  for  when  night  came,  1  set  fire  to  the  torch, 
which,  standing  higher  than  the  head  of  Jupiter,  shed  light 
from  above  and  showed  the  statue  far  better  than  by  daytime. 
At  length  the  King  arrived ;  he  was  attended  by  hi$ 
Madame  d'Etampes,  his  son  the  Dauphin  and  the  Dauphiness. 
together  with  the  King  of  Navarre  his  brother-in-law,  Madame 
I  Marguerite  his  daughter,'  and  several  otlier  great  lords,  who 

I  had  been  instnicted  by  Madame  d'Etampes  to  speak  against 

^H  me.  When  the  ICing  appeared,  I  made  my  prentice  Ascanio 
^H  push  the  Jupiter  toward  his  Majesty.  As  it  moved  smoothly 
^H  forwards,  my  cunning  in  its  turn  was  amply  rewarded,  for 
^V  this  gentle  motion  made  the  ligure  seem  adive  ;  the  antiques 
r  were  left  in  the  background,  and  my  work  was  the  first  to 

take  the  eye  with  pleasure.    The  liing  exclaimed  at  once: 
I  "  This  is  by  far  the  finest  thing  that  has  ever  been  seen  ;  and 

I  I,  although  I  am  an  amateur  and  judge  of  art,  could  ccvct 

L  have  conceived  the  hundredth  part  of  its  beauty."     The  lords 

^K  whose  cue  it  was  to  speak  against  me,  now  seemed  as  though 
^H        they  could  not  praise   my  masterpiece   enough.      Madame 


Quelle  si  i  came  passan  in  fra  hpicthi. 
'  Born  1523.     Married  Emmnnucfe   Fillberto.  Duke  of  Save/,   ia   15$^ 

Died  1574. 
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d'Btampes  said  boldly  :  "  One  would  think  you  had  no  eyes  ! 
Don't  you  see  all  those  fine  bronzes  from  the  antique  behind 
there?  In  those  consists  the  real  distinction  of  tljis  art,  and 
not  in  that  modern  trumpery."  Then  the  King  advanced, 
and  the  others  with  him.  After  casting  a  glance  at  the 
bronzes,  which  were  not  shown  to  advantage  from  the  Ught 
being  below  them,  he  exclaimed :  "  Whoever  wanted  to  injm'c 
this  man  has  done  him  a  great  service ;  for  the  comparison 
of  these  admirable  statues  demonstrates  the  immeasurable 
superiority  of  his  work  in  beauty  and  in  art,  Benvenuto 
dcser\'es  to  be  made  much  of,  for  his  performances  do  not 
merely  rival,  but  surpass  the  antique."  In  reply  to  this, 
Madame  d'Etampes  observed  that  my  Jupiter  would  not  make 
anything  liJce  so  tine  a  show  by  dayUght ;  besides,  one  had 
to  consider  that  I  had  put  a  veil  upon  my  statue  to  conceal 
its  faults.  I  had  indeed  flung  a  gauze  veil  with  elegance  and 
delicacy  over  a  portion  of  my  statue,  with  the  view  of  aug- 
menting its  m.ijesty.  This,  when  she  had  finished  speaking, 
I  lifted  from  beneath,  uncovering  the  handsome  genital  mem- 
bers of  the  god  i  then  tore  the  veil  to  pieces  with  vexation. 
She  imagined  I  bad  disclosed  those  parts  of  the  statue  to 
insult  her.  The  King  noticed  how  angry  she  was,  while  t 
was  trying  to  force  some  words  out  in  my  fury ;  so  he  wisely 
spoke,  in  his  own  language,  precisely  as  follows  :  "  Benvenuto, 
I  forbid  you  to  speak  ;  hold  your  tongue,  and  you  shall  have 
a  thousand  times  more  wealth  than  you  desire."  Not  being 
allowed  to  speak,  1  writhed  my  body  in  a  rage ;  this  made 
her  grumble  with  redoubled  spite ;  and  the  King  departed 
sooner  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done,  calling  aloud, 
however,  to  encourage  me  :  "  1  have  brought  from  Italy  the 
greatest  man  who  ever  lived,  endowed  with  all  tlie  talents," 


XLII 

I  left  the  Jupiter  there,  meaning  to  depart  the  next  morn- 
ing. Before  I  took  horse,  one  thousand  crowns  were  paid 
me,  partly  for  my  salary,  and  partly  on  account  of  monies 
I  had  disbursed.  Having  received  this  sum,  I  returned  with 
a  light  heart  and  satisfied  to  Paris.  No  sooner  had  1  reached 
home  and  dined  with  merry  cheer,  than  1  called  for  all  my 
wardrobe,  which  included  a  great  many  suits  of  silk,  choice 


I      wardrob 
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furs,  and  also  very  line  cloth  stuffs.  From  these  I  selected 
presents  for  my  workpeople,  giving  each  something  accord- 
ing to  his  desert,  down  to  the  servant-girls  and  stable-bo)rs, 
in  order  to  encourage  them  to  aid  me  heartily. 

Being  then  refreshed  in  strength  and  spirits,  I  attacked 
the  great  statue  of  Mara,  which  I  had  set  up  solidly  upon  a 
frame  of  well-connected  woodwork.'  Over  this  there  lay  a 
crust  of  plaster,  about  the  eighth  of  a  cubit  in  thickness, 
carefully  modelled  for  the  flesh  of  the  Colossus.  Lastly,  1 
prepared  a  great  number  of  moulds  in  separate  pieces  to 
compose  the  figure,  intending  to  dovetail  them  together  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  art ;  and  this  task  involved  no 
difficulty. 

I  will  not  here  omit  to  relate  sometliing  which  may  serve 
to  give  a  notion  of  the  size  of  this  great  work,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  highly  comic.  It  must  first  be  mentioned  that 
I  had  forbidden  all  the  men  who  hved  at  my  cost  to  bring 
light  women  into  my  house  or  anywhere  within  the  castle 
precincts.  Upon  this  point  of  disciphne  1  was  extremely 
strict.  Now  my  lad  Ascanio  loved  a  very  handsome  girl, 
who  returned  his  passion.  One  day  she  gave  her  mother 
the  slip,  and  came  to  see  Ascanio  at  night  Finding  that 
she  would  not  take  her  leave,  and  being  driven  to  his  wits' 
ends  to  conceal  her,  like  a  person  of  resources,  he  hit  at 
last  upon  the  plan  of  installing  her  inside  the  statue.  There, 
in  the  head  itself,  he  made  her  up  a  place  to  sleep  in ;  this 
lodging  she  occupied  some  time,  and  he  used  to  bring  her 
forth  at  whiles  with  secrecy  by  night,  I  meanwhile  having 
brought  this  part  of  the  Colossus  almost  to  completion,  left 
it  alone,  and  indulged  my  vanity  a  bit  by  exposing  it  to 
sight ;  it  could,  indeed,  be  seen  by  more  than  half  Paris. 
The  neighbours,  therefore,  took  to  climbing  tlieir  hotue- 
roofs,  and  crowds  came  on  purpose  to  enjoy  the  spectacle 
Now  there  was  a  legend  in  the  city  that  my  castle  had  from 
olden  times  been  haunted  by  a  spirit,  though  I  never 
noticed  anything  to  confirm  this  belief ;  and  folk  in  Pari.* 
called  it  popularly  by  the  name  of  Lemmonio  Bore6,'    The 

'  This  was  whul  he  called  Ih:  Gilnssus  above,  p.  314.  He  mcBnl  it  for  the 
founlain  of  FoQtaineblcau.      See  p,  299, 

'  Pioperly.  Le  Maim  Bourru,  the  ghtrel  of  a  monk  dieiied  in  dtugCCI  (^anr). 
I^  Petit  Nesie  hnd  n  bod  rt'piilaiion  on  nccounl of  ihc murder* slid  tohaty  been 
couimititd  there  in  the  fourtotiith  ceniury  by  Queen  Jennnc,  wife  of  Pliilip  V. 
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girl,  while  she  sojourned  in  the  statue's  head,  could  not 
prevent  some  of  her  movements  to  and  fro  from  being  per- 
ceptible through  its  eye-holes ;  this  m:ide  stupid  people 
say  that  the  ghost  had  got  into  the  body  of  the  figure,  and 
was  setting  its  eyes  in  motion,  and  its  mouth,  as  though  it 
were  about  to  talk.  Many  of  them  went  away  in  terror ; 
others,  more  incredulous,  came  to  observe  the  phenomenoa, 
and  when  they  were  unable  to  deny  the  Cashing  of  the 
statue's  eyes,  they  too  declared  their  credence  in  a  spirit 
— not  guessing  that  there  was  a  spirit  there,  and  sound 
young  flesh  to  boot. 

XUII 

All  this  while  I  was  engaged  in  putting  my  door  together, 

with   its   several  appurtenances.     As  it  is   no   part   of  my 

purpose  to  include  in   this  autobiography  such  things  as 

annalists  record,  1  have  omitted  the  coming  of  the  Emperor 

with  his  great  host,  and  the  King's  mustering  of  his  whole 

army.'     At  the  time   when   these   events   took   place,   his 

'      Majesty  sought  my  advice  with  regard  to  the  instantaneous 

I      fortification  of  Paris.    He  came  on  purpose  to  my  house, 

I      and  took  me  all  round  the  city ;  and  when  he  found  that  1 

I      was  prepared  to  fortify  the  town  with  expedition  on  a  sound 

'      plan,  he  gave  express  orders  that  all  my  suggestions  should 

be  carried  out.     His  Admiral  was  directed  to  command  the 

citizens  to  obey  me  under  pain  of  his  displeasure. 

Now  the  Admiral  had  been  appointed  through  Madame 
d'Etampes'  influence  rather  than  from  any  proof  of  his 
abihty,  for  he  was  a  man  of  little  talent.  He  bore  the 
name  of  M.  d'Annebault,  which  in  our  tongue  is  Moasignor 
tl'Aniballe ;  but  the  French  pronounce  it  so  that  they  usually 
made  it  sound  like  Monsignore  Asino  Bue."  This  animal 
then  referred  to  Madame  d'Etampes  for  advice  upon  the 
matter,  and  she  ordered  him  to  summon  Girolamo  Bellarmato 
without  loss  of  time.'  He  was  an  engineer  from  Siena,  at 
that  time   in  Dieppe,  which   is  rallier  more  than   a  day's 

I  '  Towaid  the  end  of  August  1544,  th«  Imperial  army  advanced  as  Tar  ai 

'        Epeniay,  within  twenty  league!  of  Paris, 

''  i.t..  aas-oi,  Atu-<!-iii. 

"  Girolamo  Bellaniiali,  a  learned  mathematiciHn  and  military  architect, 
I        banished  iiom  Siena  (or  political  leasoDS.    tie  designed  the  harbour  nf  Havre. 
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journey  distant  (rorn  the  capital.  He  came  at  once,  and 
set  the  work  of  fortification  going  on  a  very  tedious  method, 
which  made  me  throw  the  job  up.  If  tlie  Emperor  had 
pushed  forward  at  thia  time,  he  might  easily  have  taken 
Paris.  People  indeed  said  that,  when  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  afterwards  concUided,  Madame  d'Etampes,  who  toolt 
more  part  in  it  than  anybody  else,  betrayed  the  King.'  I 
shall  pass  this  matter  over  without  further  words,  since  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plan  of  my  Memoirs,  Mean- 
while, I  worked  dihgenlly  at  the  door,  and  finished  the  vase. 
together  with  two  others  of  middhng  size,  which  I  made  of 
my  own  silver.  At  the  end  of  those  great  troubles,  the 
King  came  to  take  his  ease  awhile  in  Paris. 

That  accursed  woman  seemed  bom  to  be  the  ruin  of  the 
world.  I  ought  therefore  to  think  myself  of  some  account, 
seeing  she  held  me  for  her  mortal  enemy.  Happening  to 
speak  one  day  with  the  good  King  about  my  matters,  she 
abused  me  to  such  an  extent  that  he  swore,  in  order  to 
appease  her,  he  would  take  no  more  heed  of  me  thencefor- 
ward than  if  he  had  never  set  eyes  upon  my  face.  These 
words  were  immediately  brought  me  by  a  page  of  Cardinal 
Ferrara,  called  II  Villa,  who  said  he  had  heard  the  King 
utter  them.  I  was  infuriated  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  dashed 
my  tools  across  the  room  and  all  the  things  I  was  at  work 
on,  made  my  arrangements  to  quit  France,  and  went  upon 
the  spot  to  find  the  King,  Wlien  he  had  dined,  t  was 
shown  into  a  room  where  I  found  his  Majesty  in  tlie  com- 
pany of  a  very  few  persons.  After  I  had  paid  him  the 
respects  due  to  kings,  he  bowed  his  head  with  a  gracious 
smile.  This  revived  hope  in  me ;  so  I  drew  nearer  to  his 
Majesty,  for  they  were  showing  him  some  things  in  my  own 
line  of  art;  and  after  we  had  talked  awhile  about  sudi 
matters,  he  asked  if  I  had  anytliing  worth  seeing  at  my 
house,  and  next  inquired  when  I  should  Uke  him  to  come: 
I  replied  that  I  had  some  pieces  ready  to  sliow  bis  Majesty, 
if  he  pleased,  at  once.  He  told  me  to  go  home  and  he 
would  come  immediately. 


'  There  is  ioiJMd  ^ood  reason  to  be!iev«  ihftt  ihc  King's  mistros,  in  bet 
jlousy  of  the  Dauphm  nnd  Diane  de  Pi '  '  "       '  '  '  

mpcrialiats  lo  ndvance  beyomi  Epemay. 


jealousy  of  the  Duuphin  nnd  Dijine  dc  Poitiera,  plafcil  falM,  and  enabled  ibe 
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I  went  accordingly,  and  waited  for  the  good  King's  visit, 
who,  it  seems,  had  gone  meanwhile  to  take  leave  of  Madame 
d'Etampes.  She  asked  whither  he  was  bound,  adding  that 
she  would  accompany  him ;  but  when  he  informed  her, 
she  told  him  that  she  would  not  go,  and  begged  him  as  a 
special  favoui-  not  to  go  himself  that  day.  She  had  to 
return  to  the  charge  more  than  twice  before  she  shook  the 
King's  determination  ;  however,  he  did  not  come  to  visit  me 
that  day.  Next  morning  I  went  to  his  Majesty  at  the  same 
hour ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  caught  sight  of  me,  than  he 
swore  it  was  his  intention  to  come  to  me  upon  the  spot- 
Going  then,  according  to  liis  wont,  to  take  leave  of  his  dear 
Madame  d'Etampes,  this  lady  saw  that  all  her  influence  had 
not  been  able  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose  ;  so  she  began 
witli  that  biting  tongue  of  hers  to  say  the  worst  of  me  that 
could  be  insinuated  against  a  deadly  enemy  of  this  most 
worthy  crown  of  France.  The  good  King  appeased  her  by 
replying  that  the  sole  object  of  his  visit  was  to  administer 
sucli  a  scolding  as  should  make  me  tremble  in  my  shoes. 
This  he  swore  to  do  upon  his  honour.  Then  he  came  to  my 
house,  and  I  conducted  him  through  certain  rooms  upon 
the  basement,  where  I  had  put  the  whole  of  my  great  door 
together.  Upon  beholding  it,  the  King  was  struck  with 
stupefaction,  and  quite  lost  his  cue  for  reprimanding  me, 
as  he  had  promised  Madame  d'Etampes.  Still  he  did  not 
choose  to  go  away  without  tinding  some  opportunity  for 
scolding  ;  so  he  began  in  this  wise  ;  "  There  is  one  most 
important  matter,  Benvenuto,  which  men  of  your  sort,  though 
full  of  talent,  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind ;  it  is  that  yon 
cmnot  bring  your  great  gifts  to  light  by  your  own  strength 
alone  ;  you  show  your  greatness  only  through  the  oppor- 
tunities we  give  you.  Now  you  ought  to  be  a  little  more 
submissive,  not  so  arrogant  and  headstrong.  I  remember 
that  1  gave  you  express  orders  to  make  me  twelve  silver 
statues ;  and  this  was  all  I  wanted.  You  have  chosen  to 
execute  a  salt-cellar,  and  vases  and  busts  and  doors,  and 
a  heap  of  other  things,  which  quite  confound  me,  when 
I  consider  how  you  have  neglected  my  wishes  and  worked 
(or  the  fulfilment  of  your  own.     If  you  mean   to  go  on 
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in  this  way,  I  shall  presently  let  you  understand  what  is  my 
own  method  of  procedure  when  I  choose  to  have  things 
done  ia  my  own  way.  I  tell  you,  therefore,  plainly :  do 
your  utmost  to  obey  my  commands ;  for  if  you  stick  to  your 
own  fancies,  you  will  run  your  head  against  a  wall."  While 
he  was  uttering  these  words,  his  lords  in  waiting  hung  upon 
the  King's  lips,  seeing  him  shake  his  head,  frown,  and 
gesticulate,  now  with  one  hand  and  now  with  the  other. 
The  whole  company  of  attendants,  therefore,  quaked  with 
fear  for  me  ;  but  1  stood  firm,  and  let  no  breath  of  fear 
pass  over  me. 

XLV 

When  he  had  wound  up  this  sermon,  agreed  upon  before- 
hand witl)  his  darling  Madame  d'Etampes,  I  bent  one  kg 
upon  the  ground,  and  kissed  his  coat  above  the  knee.  Then 
1  began  my  speech  as  follows :  "  Sacred  Majesty,  I  admit 
that  all  that  you  have  said  is  true.  Only,  in  reply,  1  protest 
that  my  heart  has  ever  been,  by  day  and  night,  with  all 
my  vital  forces,  bent  on  serving  you  and  executing  your  com- 
mands. If  It  appears  to  your  Majesty  that  my  actions  contra- 
dict these  words,  let  your  Majesty  be  sure  that  Benvenuto  was 
not  at  fault,  but  rather  possibly  my  evil  fate  or  adverse 
fortune,  which  has  made  me  unworthy  to  serve  the  most 
admirable  prince  who  ever  blessed  this  earth.  Therefore 
1  crave  your  pardon,  I  was  under  the  impression,  how- 
ever, that  your  Majesty  had  given  me  silver  for  one  statue 
only ;  having  no  more  at  my  disposal,  I  could  not  execute 
others  ;  so,  with  the  surplus  which  remained  for  use,  I  made 
this  vase,  to  show  your  Majesty  the  grand  style  of  the 
ancients,  Perhaps  you  never  had  seen  anything  of  the  sort 
before.  As  for  the  salt-cellar,  I  thought,  if  my  memofy  docs 
not  betray  me,  that  your  Majesty  on  one  occasioD  ordered 
me  to  make  it  of  your  own  accord.  The  conversation  faUing 
upon  something  of  the  kind  which  had  been  brought  for  your 
inspection,  I  showed  you  a  model  made  by  me  in  Italy ;  you, , 
following  the  impulse  of  yoiir  own  mind  only,  had  a  thousand 
golden  ducats  told  out  for  me  to  execute  the  piece  withal, 
thanldng  me  in  addition  for  my  hint ;  and  what  is  more, 
I  seem  to  remember  that  you  commended  me  highly  when 
it  was  completed.     As  regards  the  door,  it  was  my  impression 
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that,  after  we  had  chanced  to  speak  about  it  at  some  time 
or  other,  your  Majesty  gave  orders  to  your  chief  secretary, 
M.  Villerois,  from  whom  the  order  passed  to  M.  de  Marmagne 
and  M.  de  la  Fa,  to  this  effect,  that  all  these  gentlemen  shoidd 
keep  me  going  at  the  work,  and  see  that  I  obtained  the  neces- 
sary funds.  Without  such  commission  I  should  certainly  not 
have  been  able  to  advance  so  great  an  undertaking  on  my 
own  resources.  As  for  the  bronze  heads,  the  pedestal  of 
Jupiter  and  other  such-like  things,  I  will  begin  by  saying  that 
I  cast  those  heads  upon  my  own  account,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  French  clays,  of  which,  as  a  foreigner,  I  had 
no  previous  knowledge  whatsoever.  Unless  1  had  made  the 
experiment,  1  could  not  have  set  about  casting  those  large 
works.  Now,  touching  the  pedestals,  1  have  to  say  that  I 
made  them  because  I  judged  them  necessary  to  the  statues. 
Consequently,  in  all  that  I  have  done,  I  meant  to  act  for  the 
best,  and  at  no  point  to  swerve  from  your  Majesty's  expressed 
wishes,  ft  is  indeed  true  that  I  set  that  huge  Colossus  up 
to  satisfy  my  own  desire,  paying  for  it  from  my  own  purse, 
even  to  the  point  which  it  has  reached,  because  I  thought 
that,  you  being  the  great  king  you  are,  and  1  the  trifling 
artist  that  1  am,  it  was  my  duty  to  erect  for  your  glory  and 
my  own  a  statue,  the  Uke  of  which  the  ancients  never  saw. 
Now,  at  the  last,  having  been  taught  that  God  is  not  inclined 
to  make  me  worthy  of  so  glorious  a  service,  1  beseech  your 
Majesty,  instead  of  the  noble  recompense  you  had  in  mind 
to  give  me  for  my  labours,  bestow  upon  me  only  one  small 
trifle  of  your  favour,  and  therewith  the  leave  to  quit  your 
kingdom.  At  this  instant,  if  you  condescend  to  my  request, 
I  shall  return  to  Italy,  always  thanking  God  and  your  Majesty 
for  the  happy  hours  which  1  have  passed  in  serving  you," 


XLVI 

The  IGng  stretched  forth  his  own  hands  and  raised  me 
very  graciously.  Then  he  told  me  that  I  ought  to  continoe 
in  his  service,  and  that  all  that  I  had  done  was  right  and 
pleasing  to  him.  Turning  to  the  lords  in  Ins  company,  he 
spoke  these  words  precisely :  "  1  verily  believe  that  a  finer 
door  could  not  be  made  for  Paradise  itself."  When  he  had 
ceased  speaking,  although  his  speech  bad  been  entirely  in 
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my  favour,  I  again  thanked  him  respectfully,  repeatine, 
however,  my  request  for  leave  to  travel ;  for  the  heat  of 
my  indigiiaiion  had  not  yet  cooled  down.  His  Majestj-. 
feeling  that  I  set  too  httlc  store  upon  his  unwonted  and 
extraordinary  condescension,  commanded  me  with  a  great 
and  terrible  voice  to  hold  my  tongue,  unless  I  wanted  to 
incur  his  wruth  ;  afterwards  he  added  that  he  would  drown 
me  in  gold,  and  that  he  gave  me  the  leave  I  asked  ;  and 
over  and  above  the  works  he  had  commissioned,'  he  was 
very  well  satisfied  with  what  I  had  done  on  my  own  account 
in  the  interval ;  1  should  never  henceforth  have  any  quarrels 
with  him,  t)ecause  he  knew  my  character ;  and  for  my  pan, 
I  too  ought  to  study  the  temper  of  his  Majesty,  as  my  duty 
required.  I  answered  that  I  thanked  God  and  his  Majesty 
for  everytliing ;  then  I  asked  him  to  come  and  see  how  far 
I  had  advanced  the  great  Colossus,  So  he  came  to  my 
house,  and  I  had  the  statue  uncovered  ;  he  admired  il  ex- 
tremely, and  gave  orders  to  his  secretary  to  pay  me  all  the 
money  I  had  spent  upon  it,  be  the  sum  what  it  might,  pro- 
vided I  wrote  the  bill  out  in  my  own  hand.  Then  he 
departed,  saying  :  "  Adieu,  mon  ami,"  which  is  a  phrase  not 
often  used  by  kings. 
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After  returning  to  his  palace,  he  called  to  mind  the  words 
I  had  spoken  in  our  previous  Interview,  some  of  which  were 
so  excessively  humble,  and  others  so  proud  and  haughty,  that 
they  caused  him  no  small  irritation.  He  repeated  a  few  of 
them  in  the  presence  of  Madame  d'Etampes  and  Monsignor 
di  San  Polo,  a  great  baron  of  France.'  This  man  had  alwaj's 
professed  much  friendship  for  me  in  the  past,  and  certainly, 
on  that  occasion,  he  showed  his  good-will,  after  the  French 
fashion,  with  great  cleverness.  It  happened  thus:  the  King 
in  the  course  of  a  long  conversation  complained  that  the 
Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  to  whose  care  be  had  entrusted  me, 

'  The  MSS.  in  this  phrase  vary,  and  the  meaning  is  not  quite  ct«u. 
According  to  one  reading,  the  sense  would  bt'-  "Though  the  works  be  tnd 
canimi^oned  weic  nol  yet  begun."  But  this  involvei  an  awkward  use  of  At 
word  difai. 

"  Fiaiu^is  de  Bourbon,  G)mle  de  SiJnt  Paul,  one  of  Ibe  chief  eempanloni 
in  arms  and  captains  of  Fianfoii  I. 
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never  gave  a  thought  to  my  affairs :  so  fiir  as  he  was  con- 
cemed,  I  might  have  decamped  from  the  realm ;  therefore 
lie  most  certainly  arrange  for  committing  me  to  some  one 
who  would  appreciate  me  better,  because  he  did  not  want 
to  run  a  farther  risk  of  losing  me.  At  these  words  Monsieur  de 
Saint  Paul  expressed  his  wiUingness  to  undertake  the  charge, 
saying  that  if  the  ICing  appointed  him  my  guardian,  he  would 
act  so  that  I  should  never  have  the  chance  to  leave  the 
Mngdom.  The  King  repUed  that  he  was  very  well  satisfied, 
if  only  Saint  Paul  would  explain  the  way  in  which  he  meant 
to  manage  me.  Madame  sat  by  with  an  air  of  sullen  irritation, 
and  Saint  Paul  stood  on  his  dignity,  declining  to  answer  the 
King's  question.  When  the  King  repeated  it,  he  said,  to 
curry  favour  with  Madame  d'Etampes:  "I  would  hang  that 
Beavenuto  of  yours  by  the  neck,  and  thus  you  would  keep 
him  for  ever  in  your  kingdom."  She  broke  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  protesting  that  I  richly  deserved  it.  The  King,  to 
keep  them  company,  began  to  laugh,  and  said  he  had  no 
objection  to  Saint  Paul  hanging  me,  if  he  could  first  produce 
my  equal  in  the  arts ;  and  although  I  had  not  earned  such 
a  fate,  he  gave  him  full  Uberty  and  license  In  this  way 
that  day  ended,  and  I  came  off  safe  and  sound,  for  which 
may  God  be  praised  and  thanked. 


XLVIII 

The  King  had  now  made  peace  with  the  Emperor,  but 
not  with  the  English,  and  these  devils  were  keeping  us  in 
constant  agitation.'  His  Majesty  had  therefore  other  things 
than  pleasure  to  attend  to.  He  ordered  Piero  Strozzi  to  go 
with  ships  of  war  into  the  English  waters ;  but  this  was  a 
very  difficult  undertaldng,  even  for  that  great  commander, 
without  a  paragon  at  his  times  in  the  art  of  war,  and  also 
without  a  paragon  in  his  misfortunes.  Several  months  passed 
without  my  receiving  money  or  commissions  ;  accordingly,  I 
dismissed  my  workpeople  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
Italians,  whom  I  set  to  making  two  big  vases  out  of  my 
own  silver ;  for  these  men  could  not  work  in  bronze.     After 

'  The  peace  of  Ctipy  wat  concluded  Seplembei;  18,  15^4.  The  lingliah 
hid  taken  Boulogne  unr  days  earlier.  Peace  between  France  ind  England 
was  nol  condudeii  till  June  7,  1546. 
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they  h&d  tintslied  these,  I  look  Uiem  to  a  cily  whici  be- 
longed to  the  Queen  of  Navarre ;  it  is  called  Argentana,  and 
is  distant  several  days'  journey  from  Paris.'  On  arriving  at 
this  place,  I  found  that  the  ICing  was  indisposed  ;  and  Ihe 
Cardinal  of  Ferraia  told  his  Majesty  that  I  was  come.  He 
made  no  answer,  which  obliged  me  to  slay  several  days 
lacking  my  heels.  Of  a  truth,  I  never  was  more  uncomfort- 
able in  my  hfe ;  but  at  last  I  presented  myself  one  evening 
and  offered  the  two  vases  for  the  King's  inspection.  He 
was  excessively  delighted,  and  when  I  saw  him  in  good 
humour,  I  begged  his  Majesty  to  grant  me  the  favom'  of 
permitting  me  to  travel  into  Italy  ;  I  would  leave  tlie  seven 
months  of  my  salary  whicli  were  due,  and  his  Majesty  miglit 
condescend  to  pay  me  when  1  required  money  for  my  return 
journey,  1  entreated  hiin  to  grant  this  petition,  seeing  that 
the  times  were  more  for  fighting  than  for  making  statues; 
moreover,  his  Majesty  had  allowed  a  similar  license  to  Bologaa 
the  painter,  wherefore  I  humbly  begged  him  to  concede  the 
same  to  me.  While  I  was  uttering  these  words  the  King 
kept  gazing  intently  on  the  vases,  and  from  time  to  time  shot 
a  terrible  glance  at  me  ;  nevertheless,  I  went  on  praying  to 
the  best  of  my  abihty  that  he  would  favour  my  petition.  All 
of  a  sudden  he  rose  angrily  from  his  seat,  and  said  to  mc 
in  Itahan  :  "  Benvenuto,  yon  are  a  great  fool.  Take  these 
vases  back  to  Paris,  for  I  want  to  have  them  gilt."  Without 
making  any  other  answer  he  then  departed. 

I  went  up  to  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  was  preseot, 
and  besought  him,  since  he  had  already  conferred  upon  me 
the  great  benefit  of  freeing  me  from  prison  in  Rome,  with 
many  others  besides,  to  do  me  this  one  tavoui*  more  of  pro- 
curing for  me  leave  to  travel  into  Italy.  He  answered  thai 
he  shoTjld  be  very  glad  to  do  his  best  to  gratity  mc  in  this 
matter;  I  might  leave  it  without  farther  thought  to  l.ini. 
and  even  if  I  chose,  might  set  off  at  once,  because  tie  uoil;I 
act  for  the  best  in  my  interest  with  the  King.  1  told  the 
Cardinal  that  since  I  was  aware  his  Majesty  h»cl  put  me 
under  the  protection  of  his  moat  reverend  lordsliip,  if  ht 
gave  me  leave,  I  felt  ready  to  depart,  and  promised  to  return 
upon  the  smallest  hint  from  his  reverence.    The  Cardinal 

'  ArgcnCan,  ihe  city  of  ibc  Duchy  of  Alcncoc.  Miiguet,  ii  will  be  it' 
membeicd.  had  been  iirat  maniEd  to  the  Due  J' Alengon,  and  iUterliit  dealb 
retained  his  5ef& 
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then  bade  me  go  back  to  Paris  and  wait  there  eight  days, 
during  which  time  he  would  procure  the  King's  Ucense  for 
me ;  if  Jiis  Majesty  refused  to  let  me  go,  he  would  witliout 
fail  inform  me  ;  but  if  I  received  no  letters,  that  would  be  a 
sign  that  I  might  set  off  with  an  easy  mind. 


u 
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T  obeyed  the  Cardinal,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  I  made 
exceitent  cases  for  my  three  silver  vases.  After  the  lapse  of 
twenty  days,  I  began  my  preparations,  and  packed  the  three 
vases  upon  a  mule.  This  animal  had  been  lent  me  for  the 
journey  to  Lyons  by  tlie  Bishop  of  Pavia,  who  was  now  once 
more  installed  in  my  castle. 

Then  I  departed  in  my  evil  hour,  together  with  Signor 
Ippolito  Gonzaga,  at  that  time  in  the  pay  of  the  King,  and 
also  in  the  service  of  Count  Galeotto  della  Mirandola.  Some 
other  gentlemen  of  the  said  count  went  with  us,  as  well  as 
Lionardo  Tedaldi,  our  fellow-citizen  of  Florence. 

I  made  Ascanio  and  Pagoto  guardians  of  my  castle  and 
all  my  property,  including  two  little  vases  which  were  only 
just  begun  ;  those  I  left  behind  in  order  tliat  the  two  young 
men  might  not  be  idle.  I  had  lived  very  handsomely  in 
Paris,  and  therefore  there  was  a  large  amount  of  costly 
household  furniture  :  the  whole  value  of  these  effects  ex- 
ceeded igoo  crowns.  I  bade  Ascanio  remember  what  great 
benefits  I  had  bestowed  upon  him,  and  that  up  to  the  pre- 
sent he  had  been  a  mere  thoughtless  lad  ;  the  time  was  now 
come  for  him  to  show  the  prudence  of  a  man  ;  therefore  I 
thought  fit  to  leave  him  in  the  custody  of  all  my  goods,  as 
also  of  my  honour.  If  he  had  the  least  thing  to  complain 
of  from  those  brutes  of  Frenchmen,  he  was  to  let  me  hear 
at  once,  because  I  would  take  post  and  fly  from  any  place 
in  which  I  found  myself,  not  only  to  discharge  the  great 
obligations  under  which  1  lay  to  that  good  King,  but  also 
to  defend  my  honour.  Ascanio  repUed  with  the  tears  of  a 
thief  and  hypocrite  :  "  I  have  never  known  a  father  better 
than  you  are,  and  all  things  which  a  good  son  is  bound 
to  perform  for  a  good  father  will  I  ever  do  for  you."  So 
then  1  took  my  departure,  attended  by  a  servant  and  a  little  i 

French  lad.  J 

1     •    /-   J 
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It  was  just  past  noon,  when  some  of  the  King's  treasurers, 
by  no  means  friends  of  mine,  made  a  visit  to  my  castle. 
The  raacally  fellows  began  by  saying  that  1  had  yone  off 
with  the  King's  silver,  and  told  Messer  Guido  and  tba 
Bishop  of  Pavia  to  send  at  once  off  after  his  Majesty's 
vases ;  if  not,  they  would  themselves  despatch  a  messenger 
to  get  them  back,  and  do  me  some  gieat  mischief.  The 
Bishop  and  Messer  Guido  were  much  more  frightened  than 
was  necessary  ;  so  they  sent  that  traitor  Ascanio  by  the  poat 
off  on  the  spot.  He  made  his  appearance  before  me  about 
midnight-  1  had  not  been  able  to  sleep,  and  kept  revolving 
sad  thoughts  to  the  following  effect :  "  In  whose  hand:^- 
have  I  left  my  property,  my  castle?  Oh,  what  a  fate  is 
this  of  mine,  which  forces  me  to  take  this  journey  I  May 
God  grant  only  that  the  Cardinal  is  not  of  one  mind  with 
Madame  d'Etampcs,  who  has  nothing  else  so  much  at  heart 
as  to  make  me  lose  the  grace  of  that  good  King." 


J 


While  I  was  thus  dismally  debating  with  myaelf,  I  heard 
Ascanio  calling  me.  On  the  instant  I  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and  asked  if  he  brougiit  good  or  evil  tidings.  The  knave 
answered;  "Tliey  are  good  news  I  bring;  but  yen  must 
only  send  back  those  three  vases,  for  the  rascally  treasurers 
keep  shouting,  '  Stop,  thief  1 '  So  the  Bishop  and  Mes&cc 
Guido  say  that  you  must  absolutely  send  tbem  back.  For 
the  rest  you  need  have  no  anxiety,  but  may  pursue  youi 
journey  with  a  hght  heart."  I  handed  over  the  vases  im- 
mediately, two  of  them  tieing  my  own  property,  together 
with  the  silver  and  much  else  besides.'  I  had  meant  to 
take  them  to  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara's  abbey  at  Lj'ons ;  foe 
though  people  accused  me  of  wanting  to  cany  tbem  into 
Italy,  everybody  knows  quite  well  that  it  is  impOASible  to 
export  money,  gold,  or  silver  from  France  withoot  specia] 
license.  Consider,  therefore,  whether  1  could  have  crossed 
the  frontier  witli  those  three  great  vases,  which,  together 
with  their  cases,  were  a  whole  mule's  burdcu  1  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that,  since   these  articles  were   of    great  value 

'  Cen  Pargtnit  t  agni  cusa.     Tbese  woids  refer  p«ih«pt  to  the  nuts ;  tht 

silver  arid  ivirythrng Jirlaint'ig  to  them. 
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and  the  highest  lieauh-.  I  felt  uneasiness  in  case  the  King 
should  die,  and  I  had  lately  left  him  in  a  very  bad  state  of 
health;  therefore  I  said  to  myself:  "If  such  an  accident 
should  happen,  having  these  things  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Cardinal,  1  shall  not  lose  them." 

Well,  to  cut  the  story  short,  I  sent  back  the  mule  with 
the  vases,  and  other  things  of  importance ;  then,  upon  the 
following  morning,  I  travelled  fonvard  with  the  company 
I  have  already  mentioned,  nor  could  I,  through  the  whole 
journey,  refrain  from  sighing  and  weeping.  Sometimes, 
however,  I  consoled  myself  with  God  by  sasring :  "  Lord 
I  God,  before  whose  eyes  the  truth  lies  open  I  Thou  knowest 
that  my  object  in  this  journey  is  only  to  carry  alms  to  six 
poor  miserable  virgins  and  their  mother,  my  own  sister. 
They  have  indeed  their  father,  but  he  is  very  old,  and 
gains  nothing  by  his  trade ;  I  fear,  therefore,  lest  they 
might  too  easily  take  to  a  bad  course  of  life.  Since,  then, 
1  am  performing  a  true  act  of  piety,  I  look  to  Thy  Majesty 
for  aid  and  counsel."  This  was  all  the  recreation  I  enjoyed 
upon  my  forward  journey. 

We  were  one  day  distant  from  Lyons,  and  it  was  close 
upon  the  hour  of  twenty-two,  when  the  heavens  began  to 
thunder  with  sharp  ratthng  claps,  although  the  sky  was 
I  quite  clear  at  the  time.'  I  was  riding  a  cross-bow  shot 
I  before  my  com.rades.  After  the  thunder  the  heavens  made 
a  noise  so  great  and  horrible  that  I  thought  the  last  day 
had  come ;  so  I  reined  in  for  a  moment,  while  a  shower 
of  hail  began  to  fall  without  a  drop  of  water.  At  first  the 
hail  was  somewhat  larger  than  pellets  from  a  popgun, 
and  when  these  struck  me,  they  hurt  considerably.  Little 
by  little  it  increased  in  size,  until  the  stones  might  be 
compared  lo  balls  from  a  crossbow.  My  horse  became 
restive  with  fright ;  so  1  wheeled  round,  and  returned  at  a 
gallop  to  where  I  found  my  comrades  taldng  refuge  in  a 
fir-wood.  The  hail  now  grew  to  the  size  of  big  lemons. 
I  began  to  sing  a  Miserere  ;  and  while  I  was  devoutly 
uttering  this  psalm  to  God,  there  fell  a  stone  so  huge  that 
it  smashed  the  thick  branch  of  the  pine  under  which  I  had 
retired  for  safety.  Another  of  the  hailstones  hit  my  horse 
upon  the  head,  and  almost  stunned   him ;    one  struck    mc 

'  E  Taiin  tra  birmthisiimi.     Pcihaps  lliis  ought  lo  be  1  aiul  tht  air  blaud 
'       with  lighrnitigi.     Goclbe  Wkes  \\  a.i  1  do  above. 
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also,  but  not  directly,  else  it  would  have  killed  me.  In 
like  manner,  poor  old  Lionardo  Tedaldi,  who  like  me  was 
kneeling  on  the  ground,  received  so  shrewd  a  blow  that  be 
fell  grovelling  upon  all  fours.  When  1  saw  tliat  the  fir  bough 
offered  no  protection,  and  that  I  ought  to  act  as  well  as 
to  intone  my  Misereres,  I  began  at  once  to  wrap  my  mantle 
round  my  head,  At  the  same  time  I  cried  to  Lionardo, 
who  was  shrieking  for  succour,  "Jesus!  Jesus!"  that  Jesus 
would  help  him  if  he  helped  himself.  1  had  more  trouble 
in  looking  after  this  man's  safety  than  my  own.  The  storm 
raged  for  some  while,  but  at  last  it  stopped ;  and  we,  who 
were  pounded  black  and  blue,  scrambled  as  well  as  we 
could  upon  our  horses.  Pursuing  tlie  way  to  our  lodging 
for  tlie  night,  we  showed  our  scratches  and  bruises  to  each 
other ;  but  about  a  mile  farther  on  we  came  upon  a  scene 
of  devastation  which  surpassed  what  we  had  suffered,  and 
defies  description.  All  the  trees  were  stripped  of  their 
leaves  and  sliattered ;  the  beasts  in  the  field  lay  dead ; 
many  of  the  herdsmen  had  also  been  killed ;  we  observed 
large  quantities  of  hailstones  which  could  not  have  been 
grasped  with  two  hands.  Feeling  then  that  we  had  come 
well  out  of  a  great  peril,  we  acknowledged  that  our  prayers 
to  God  and  Misereres  had  helped  us  more  than  we  could 
have  helped  ourselves.  Returning  thanks  to  God,  therefore, 
we  entered  Lyons  in  tie  course  of  the  next  day,  and 
tarried  there  eight  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  being 
refreshed  in  strength  and  spirits,  we  resumed  our  jouruey, 
and  passed  the  mountains  without  mishap.  On  the  other 
side  1  bought  a  little  pony,  because  the  baggage  which  I 
carried  had  somewhat  overtired  my  horses. 


LI 


After  we  had  been  one  day  in  Italy,  the  Count  Gflleotio 
delia  Mirandola  joined  us.  He  was  travelling  by  post; 
and  stopping  where  we  were,  he  told  me  tJiat  I  had  done 
wrong  to  leave  France  ;  I  ought  not  to  journey  forwards, 
for,  if  I  returned  at  once,  my  affairs  would  be  more  pros- 
perous than  ever.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  persisted  in  my 
course,  I  was  giving  the  game  up  to  my  enemies,  and  famish- 
ing them  with  opportunities  to  do  me  mischief.     By  return- 
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ing  I  might  put  a  stop  to  their  intrigues;  and  those  in 
whom  I  placed  the  most  confidence  were  just  the  men  who 
played  most  traitorously.  He  would  not  say  more  than  that 
he  knew  very  well  all  about  it  ;  and,  indeed,  the  Cardinal 
of  Ferrara  had  now  conspired  with  the  two  rogues  I  left  in 
charge  of  all  my  business,  Having  repeated  over  and  over 
again  that  I  ought  absolutely  to  turn  back,  he  went  onward 
with  the  post,  while  I,  being  influenced  by  my  companions, 
could  not  make  my  mind  up  to  return.  My  heart  was 
sorely  torn  asunder,  at  one  moment  by  the  desire  to  reach 
Florence  as  quickly  as  1  could,  and  at  another  by  the  con- 
viction that  I  ought  to  regain  France.  At  last,  in  order 
to  end  the  fever  of  this  irresolution,  I  determined  to  take 
the  post  for  Florence.  I  could  not  make  arrangements  with 
the  first  postmaster,  but  persisted  in  my  purpose  to  press 
forward,  and  endure  an  anxious  life  at  Florence.' 

I  arted  company  with  Signor  Ippolito  Gonzaga,  who 
took  the  route  for  Mirandola,  while  I  diverged  upon  the 
road  to  Parma  and  Piacenza.  In  the  latter  city  1  met  Duke 
Pier  Luigi  upon  the  street,  who  stared  me  in  the  face, 
and  recognised  me."  Since  I  knew  him  to  have  been  the 
sole  cause  of  my  imprisonment  in  the  casUe  of  S.  Angelo, 
the  sight  of  him  made  my  blood  boi].  Yet  being  unable 
to  escape  from  tlie  man,  I  decided  to  pay  him  my  respects, 
and  arrived  just  after  he  had  risen  from  fable  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Landi,  who  afterwards  murdered  him.  On 
my  appearance,  he  received  me  with  unbounded  marks  of 
esteem  and  affection,  among  which  he  took  occasion  to  re- 
mark to  the  gentlemen  present  that  I  was  the  first  artist  of 
the  world  in  my  own  Une,  and  that  I  had  been  for  a  long 
while  in  prison  at  Rome.  Then  he  turned  to  me  and  said : 
"  My  Benvenuto,  I  was  deeply  grieved  for  your  misfortune, 
and  knew  well  that  you  were  innocent,  but  could  not  do 

'  The  tMl  here  is  obacutc.  The  words  vrnirt  a  tribulare  might  mean  "  to 
gel,  by  any  means,  bowever  incoDsenicnl,  to  Florence."  I  bave  chosen 
HQOther  JTiEeTprelalkm  in  Ihc  text,  as  moie  consonant  with  the  Italian  idiom. 
For  Cellini's  use  nf  Iribuhrt  or  triMait,  see  lib,  i.  iiz,  andatuh  a  Irihelart 
la  !■•!•!  tua. 

'  I'ier  Luigi  Farncse  wai  not  formally  iiivesleci  with  ihc  Duchy  o(  Panna 
Kid  Pia-:cnia  until  Scptemlier  1545,  Cellini,  ihetc^fore,  gives  him  Ihii  title  xn 
Duke  of  CiiStroL  He  wos  ttiiassmwed  on  -Seplemher  :o,  1547.  Tile  Lantli, 
among  other  noblemen  of  the  duchy,  took  part  in  a  conspiracy  which  had  ila 
pounil  in  Pier  Luigi's  political  eriors  ni)  Icbs  than  ia  his  intolerable  misgovern- 
ment  and  infamoLia  private  life. 


I       ineni  and  n 
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anything  to  help  yuii.  In  short,  it  was  my  father,  who 
chose  to  gratify  some  enemies  of  yours,  from  whom,  more- 1 
over,  he  iicard  thai  you  had  spoken  ill  of  him.  I  am  coo- 
viaced  this  was  not  true,  aad  indeed  I  was  heartily  soiry 
for  your  troubles."  These  words  he  kept  piling  up  and 
repeating  until  he  seemed  to  be  begging  my  pardon.  After- 
wards he  inquired  about  the  work  I  had  been  doing  for  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty ;  and  on  my  furnishing  him  with 
details,  he  listened  as  attentively  and  graciously  as  possible. 
Then  he  asked  if  I  had  a  mind  to  serve  him.  To  thb  I 
replied  that  my  honour  would  not  allow  me  to  do  so ;  but 
that  if  I  had  completed  those  extensive  works  liegun  (or 
the  King,  I  should  t>e  disposed  to  quit  any  great  prince 
merely  to  enter  his  Excellency's  service. 

Hereby  it  may  be  seen  how  the  power  and  goodness  of 
God  never  leave  unpunished  any  sort  or  qualit)-  of  men 
who  act  unjustly  toward  the  innocent  This  man  did  what 
was  equivalent  to  begging  my  pardon  in  the  presence  of 
those  very  persons  who  subsequently  took  revenge  on  him 
for  me  and  many  others  whom  he  had  massacred-  Let 
then  no  prince,  however  great  he  be,  laugh  at  God's  justice, 
in  the  way  that  many  whom  I  know  are  doing,  and  who 
have  crueUy  maltreated  me,  as  I  shall  relate  at  the  proper 
time.  1  do  not  write  tliese  things  in  any  worldly  spirit  oi 
boasting,  but  only  to  return  thanks  to  God,  my  dehverer 
in  so  many  trials.  In  those  too  which  daily  assail  me,  1 
always  carry  my  complaint  to  Him,  and  call  on  Him  to  be 
my  defender.  On  all  occasions,  after  I  have  done  my  best 
to  aid  myself,  if  I  lose  courage  and  my  feeble  forces  fail, 
then  is  the  great  might  of  God  manifested,  which  descends 
unexpectedly  on  those  who  wrongfully  injure  their  ncigb- 
tiours,  or  neglect  the  grave  and  honourable  charge 
have  received  from  Him, 


LII 


When  I  returned  to  my  inn,  1  found  that  the  Duke  had  sea 
me  abundance  to  eat  and  drink  of  very  excellent  quality.  I 
made  a  hearty  meal,  then  mounted  and  rode  toward  Florence. 
There  I  found  my  sister  with  six  daughters,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  marriageable  and  the  youngest  still  at  nurse.     Her 
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husband,  by  reason  o£  divers  circumstances  in  the  city,  had 
lost  employment  from  his  trade.  I  had  sent  gems  and 
French  jewellery,  more  than  a  year  earlier,  to  the  amount  of 
about  two  thousand  ducats,  and  now  brought  with  me  the 
same  wares  to  the  value  of  about  one  thousand  crowns.  I 
discovered  that,  whereas  I  made  them  an  allowance  of  four 
golden  crowDs  a  month,  they  always  drew  considerable  sums 
from  the  current  sale  of  these  articles.  My  brother-in-law 
was  such  an  honest  fellow,  that,  fearing  to  give  me  cause  for 
anger,  he  Jiad  pawned  nearly  everything  he  possessed,  and 
was  devoured  by  interest,  in  his  anxiety  to  leave  my  monies 
untouched.  It  seecns  that  my  allovrance,  made  by  way  of 
charity,  did  not  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  family.  When 
then  I  found  him  so  honest  in  his  dealings,  I  felt  inclined 
to  raiae  his  pension ;  and  it  was  my  intention,  before 
leaving  Florence,  to  make  some  arrangement  for  all  of  his 
daughters.' 

UII 

The  Duke  of  Florence  at  this  time,  which  was  the  month 
of  August  IS45,  had  retired  to  Poggio  a  Cajano,  ten  miles 
distant  from  Florence.  Thither  then  1  went  to  pay  him 
my,  respects,  with  the  sole  object  of  acting  as  duty  required, 
first  because  I  was  a  Florentine,  and  next  because  my  fore- 
fathers had  always  been  adherents  of  the  Medicean  party, 
and  I  yielded  to  none  of  them  in  affection  for  this  Duke 
Cosimo.  As  I  have  said,  then,  I  rode  to  Poggio  with  the 
sole  object  of  paying  my  respects,  and  with  no  intention  of 
accepting  service  under  him,  as  God,  who  does  all  things 
well,  did  then  appoint  for  me. 

When  1  was  introduced,  the  Dulce  received  me  very 
kindly ;  then  he  and  the  Duchess  put  questions  concerning 
the  works  which  I  had  executed  for  the  King.*  I  answered 
wJIUngly  and  in  detail.  After  listening  to  my  story,  he 
answered  that  he  had  heard  as  much,  and  that  I  spoke  the 
truth.    Then  he  assumed  a  lone  of  sympathy,  and  added : 

'  Though  ihis  paragraph  is  confused,  Ihe  meaning  secDis  lo  be  ihal  Cellini's 
l)rolBer-in-1aw  did  nol  use  the  money  which  accrue']  finm  the  sale  of  jewel- 
lery, and  got  inlo  debt,  because  his  allowance  was  Inadequste,  and  he  was 
out  of  work. 

'  This  Duchess  was  Eleonoia  di  Toledo,  well  known  to  us  through  BtoDzino's 
purlniL 
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"  How  small  n  recompense  for  such  great  and  noble  master- 
pieces !  Friend  Benvenuto,  if  you  feel  tncUned  to  execute 
something  for  me  loo,  I  am  ready  to  pay  you  far  better  than 
that  King  of  yours  has  done,  for  wliom  your  excellent  nature 
prompts  you  to  speak  90  gratefully."  When  I  understood 
his  drift,  I  described  the  deep  obligations  under  which  I  by 
to  his  Majesty,  who  first  obtained  my  liberation  from  that 
iniquitous  prison,  and  afterwards  supplied  me  with  the  means 
of  carrying  out  more  admirable  works  than  any  artist  of  my 
quality  had  ever  had  the  chance  to  do.  While  I  was  thus 
speakiuR,  my  lord  the  Duke  writhed  on  his  chair,  and  seemed 
as  though  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  me  to  the  end.  Then, 
when  1  had  concluded,  he  rejoined :  "  If  you  are  disposed  to 
work  for  me,  I  will  treat  you  in  a  way  that  will  astonish  you, 
provided  the  fruits  of  your  labours  give  me  satisfaction,  of 
which  1  have  no  doubt."  I,  poor  unhappy  mortal,  burning 
with  desire  to  show  the  noble  school'  of  Florence  that,  after 
leaving  her  in  youth,  1  had  practised  other  branches  of  the 
art  than  she  imagined,  gave  answer  to  the  Duke  that  I  would  ' 
wilhngly  erect  for  him  in  marble  or  in  bronze  a  mighty  statue 
on  his  fine  piazza.  He  replied  that,  for  a  first  essay,  he 
should  like  me  to  produce  a  Perseus ;  he  had  long  set  his 
heart  on  having  such  a  monument,  and  he  t>egged  me  to 
begin  a  model  for  the  same.'  I  very  gladly  set  myself  to  the 
task,  and  in  a  few  weeks  1  finished  my  model,  which  was 
about  a  cubit  high,  in  yellow  wax  and  very  delicately  iintshed 
in  all  its  details.  I  had  made  it  with  the  most  thorough 
study  and  art,* 

The  Duke  returned  to  Florence,  but  several  days  passed 
before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  my  model.  It 
seemed  indeed  as  though  he  had  never  set  eyes  on  mc  or 
spoken  with  me,  and  this  caused  me  to  augur  ill  of  my  future 
dealings  with  his  Excellency.     Later  on,  however,  one  day 

'  This  scliool  was  the  Collegio  dei  Maestri  di  Belle  Ard  In  Floccncf,  who 
had  hitheilo  known  of  Cellini  mainly  as  a  goldsmith. 

'  Cosimo  chose  the  subject  of  Perseus  because  it  symljolised  his  own  netorj 
over  the  Gorgon  of  tyrnnniddc  and  Republican  pailisnnsliip.  Dansteltoi 
Jqdith,  symboliiing  juslifinble  legicide,  nnd  MIchFi  Angelo  s  David,  »JIB- 
bolising  the  might  ol  innocent  lighl  against  m  overbearing  uiutpcr,  klictilf 
lieotiraled  the  Florentine  pi.twa.  Uniil  liilely,  both  of  thcic  niasleipiece*  tlood 
togelUer  Ihetc  with  the  Peis'  us  of  Celhni. 

'  Thi;  is  probably  the  preciaus  mudel  now  existing  In  the  B&tgi-llo  P>l«c< 
st  FloieDce.  in  tnauy  points  mure  inieresting  lliaj>  \he  completed  bronic  sistue 
midei:  the  LoggiA  de'  Lunzi, 
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after  dinner,  I  took  it  to  his  wardrobe,  where  he  came  to 
inspect  it  with  the  Duchess  and  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  court. 
No  sooner  had  he  seen  it  than  he  expressed  much  pleasure, 
and  extolled  it  to  the  skies  ;  wherefrom  I  gathered  some  hope 
that  he  might  really  be  a  connoisseur  of  art.  After  having 
■well  considered  it  for  some  time,  always  with  greater  satis- 
faction, he  began  as  follows  :  "  If  you  could  only  execute  this 
little  model,  Benvenuto,  with  the  same  perfection  00  a  large 
scale,  it  would  be  the  finest  piece  in  the  piazza."  I  rcphed  : 
"  Most  excellent  my  lord,  upon  the  piazza  are  now  standing 
works  by  the  great  Donatello  and  the  incomparable  Michel 
Angelo,  the  two  greatest  men  who  have  ever  lived  since  the 
days  of  the  ancients.'  But  since  your  Excellence  encourages 
my  mode!  with  such  praise,  1  feel  the  heart  to  execute  it  at 
least  thrice  as  well  in  bronze."'  No  slight  dispute  arose  upon 
this  declaration ;  tlie  Duke  protesting  that  he  understood 
these  matters  perfectly,  and  was  quite  aware  what  cotild  be 
done.  1  rejoined  that  niy  achievements  would  resolve  his 
.  dubitations  and  debates  ;  I  was  absolutely  sure  of  being  able 
to  perform  far  more  than  I  had  promised  (or  his  Excellency, 
but  that  he  must  give  me  means  for  carrying  my  work  out, 
else  I  could  not  fulfil  my  undertaking.  In  return  for  this 
his  Excellency  bade  me  formulate  my  demands  in  a  petition, 
detailing  all  my  requirements ;  he  would  see  them  hberally 
attended  to. 

It  is  certain  that  if  I  had  been  cunning  enough  to  secure 
by  contract  all  I  wanted  for  my  work,  I  should  not  have 
incurred  the  great  troubles  which  came  upon  me  through 
my  own  fault  But  he  showed  the  strongest  desire  to  have 
the  work  done,  and  the  most  perfect  wilhngness  to  arrange 
preliminaries.  I  tlierefore,  not  discerning  tliat  he  was  more  a 
merchant  than  a  duke,  dealt  very  frankly  with  his  Excellency, 
just  as  if  I  had  to  do  with  a  prince,  and  not  with  a  commercial 
man.  I  sent  in  my  petition,  to  which  he  repUed  in  large 
and  ample  terms.  The  memorandum  ran  as  follows  :  "  Most 
rare  and  excellent  my  patron,  petitions  of  any  validity  and 
compacts  between  us  of  any  value  do  not  rest  upon  words 
or  writings ;  the  whole  point  is  that  I  should  succeed  in  my 
work  according  to  my  promise  ;  and  if  I  so  succeed,  1  feel 

*  Donatello's  Judith  and  Holoferncs  ;  Michel  Angela's  David. 
'  II  k  difficult  IQ  give  the  excel  sense:  of  pit-tania  and  ftrchi  in  tht  UXt 
but  I  Ihiak  ihe  drift  of  the  sentence  ia  rendered  sbove. 
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convinced  that  your  most  illustrious  Excellency  will  very 
well  remember  what  you  have  engaged  to  do  for  me." 
This  language  so  charmed  the  Duke  both  with  ray  ways 
of  acting  and  of  speaking  that  he  and  the  Duchess  began 
to  treat  me  with  extraordinary  marks  of  favour. 


LIV 
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Being  now  inflamed  with  a  great  desire  to  begin  work- 
ing, 1  told  bis  Excellency  that  I  had  need  of  a  bouse  where 
I  could  install  myself  and  erect  furnaces,  in  order  to  com- 
mence operations  in  clay  and  bronze,  and  also,  according  to 
their  separate  requirements,  in  gold  and  silver.  I  knew  that 
he  was  well  aware  how  thoroughly  I  could  serve  him  in 
those  several  branches,  and  I  required  some  dwelling  fitted 
for  my  business.  In  order  that  his  Excellency  might  per- 
ceive how  earnestly  I  wished  to  work  for  him,  I  had  already 
chosen  a  convenient  house,  in  a  quarter  much  to  my  liking.' 
As  I  did  not  want  to  trench  upon  his  Excellency  for  money 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  I  had  brought  with  me  from  France 
two  jewels,  with  which  I  begged  him  to  purchase  me  the 
bouse,  and  to  keep  them  until  I  earned  it  with  my  labour. 
These  jewels  were  exceUendy  executed  by  my  work-men. 
after  my  own  designs.  When  he  had  inspected  them  with 
minute  attention,  he  uttered  these  spirited  words,  which 
clothed  my  soul  with  a  false  hope  :  "  Take  back  your  jewels, 
Benvenuto  !  I  want  you,  and  not  them  ;  you  shall  have  your 
house  free  of  charges,"  After  this,  he  signed  a  rescript 
underneath  the  petition  I  had  drawn  up,  and  which  I  have 
always  preserved  among  my  papers.  The  rescript  ran  as 
follows :  "  Lei  the  house  be  seen  to,  and  who  is  Ike  veitdor, 
and  at  what  price ;  for  we  wish   to  comply  with  Benvcnslo^s 

I        request."^     I   naturally   thought  that    this  would  secure  me 
in  possession  of  the  house  ;  being  over  and  above  convinced 
that  my  performances  must  far  exceed  what  I  promised. 
His  Excellency  committed  the  execution  of  tliese  ordets 
to   his    majordomo,  who  was  named   Ser   Pier    Fninoesco 


k 


This  house  is  in  the  Via  del  Roaaio,  eoteied  from  Via  drila  IVt2ol<k 
No.  6527. 

^  The  petitioD  and  the  resctipl  ate  in  exiElence,  and  conlinn  Cclliai't  1 
dtf  in  dug  UKDiaction.    See  Bisnchi,  p.  5ll7- 
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Riccio.'  The  man  came  from  Prato,  aiid  had  been  the 
Duke's  pedagogue.  I  talked,  then,  to  this  donkey,  and 
described  my  requirements,  for  Uiere  was  a  garden  ad- 
joining the  house,  on  which  I  wanted  to  erect  a  workshop. 
He  handed  the  matter  over  to  a  paymaster,  dry  and  meagre, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Lattanzio  Gorini.  This  flimsy  Httle 
fellow,  with  his  tiny  spider's  hands  and  small  gnat's  voice, 
moved  about  the  business  at  a  snail's  pace ;  yet  in  an  evil 
hour  he  sent  me  stones,  sand,  and  lime  enough  to  build 
perhaps  a  pigeon-house  with  careful  management.  When 
I  saw  how  coldly  things  were  going  forward,  1  began  to 
feel  dismayed  ;  however,  1  said  to  myself :  "  Little  begin- 
nings sometimes  have  great  endings  ; "  and  I  fostered  hope 
in  my  heart  by  noticing  how  many  thousand  ducats  had 
recently  been  squandered  upon  ugly  pieces  of  bad  sculpture 
turned  out  by  that  beast  of  a  Buaccio  BandineUi.*  So  I 
raUied  my  spirits  and  kept  prodding  at  Lattanzio  Gorini, 
to  make  him  go  a  little  faster.  It  was  like  shouting  to  a 
pack  of  lame  donkeys  with  a  blind  dwarf  for  their  driver. 
Under  these  difficulties,  and  by  the  use  of  my  own  money, 
I  Iiad  soon  marked  out  the  foundations  of  the  workshop 
and  cleared  the  ground  of  trees  and  vines,  labouring  on, 
according  to  my  wont,  with  fire,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  ol 
impatience. 

On  the  other  side,  1  was  in  the  hands  of  Tasso  the  car- 
penter, a  great  friend  of  mine,  who  had  received  my  instruc- 
tions for  making  a  wooden  framework  to  set  up  the  Perseus. 
This  Tasso  was  a  most  exceUent  craftsman,  the  best,  1 
beUeve,  who  ever  hved  in  his  own  branch  of  art.'  Per- 
sonally, he  was  gay  and  merry  by  temperament ;  and  when- 
ever 1  went  to  see  him,  he  met  me  laughing,  with  some  little 
song  in  falsetto  on  his  lips.  Half  in  despair  as  I  then  was, 
news  coming  that  my  affairs  in  France  were  going  wrong, 
and  these  in  Florence  promising  but  ill  througli  the  luke- 
warmness  of  my  patron,  I  could  never  stop  listening  till 
half  the  song  was  finished ;  and  so  in  the  end  I  used  to 


'  Vatchi,  SI.  Fier.,  lib.  xv.  44,  gives  to  Ihis  mia  the  cbuacter  of  a  pre- 
smnpluooj  conceited  simpkion. 

'  Cellini  calls  this  man.  his  bitter  ktn  and  rival,  Buaciie  or  the  great  gx. 
httckhtad,  initcad  of  Eaccio.  which  is  shortened  (or  Bartolommeo. 

*  See  pL  91.  Vasaii  inttoduccil  him.  It^elher  with  Cosinio'^  other  favoured 
artisls,  In  a  fteaco  of  the  PoJaiio  Vecchio  at  Florence.     See  Plon,  p,  124. 
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cheer  up  a  little  with  my  friend,  and  drove  away,  as  well 
as  I  was  able,  some  few  of  the  gloomy  thoughts  which 
weighed  upon  me. 


LV 


4 


I  had  got  all  the  above-mentioned  things  in  order,  and 
was  making  vigorous  preparations  for  my  great  undertaking 
— indeed  a  portion  of  the  lime  had  been  already  used — 
when  I  received  auddeu  notice  to  appear  before  the  niajor- 
domo,  1  found  him,  after  his  Excellency's  dinner,  in  the 
hall  of  the  clock.'  On  entering,  I  paid  him  marked  respect, 
and  he  received  me  with  the  greatest  stiffness.  Then  he 
asked  who  had  installed  me  in  the  house,  and  by  whose 
authority  I  had  begun  to  build  there,  saying  he  marvelled 
much  that  I  had  been  so  headstrong  and  foolhardy.  1 
answered  that  I  had  been  installed  in  tlie  house  by  his 
Excellency,  and  that  bis  lordship  himself,  in  the  name  of 
his  Excellency,  had  given  the  orders  to  Lattanzio  Gorini. 
"  Lattanzio  brought  stone,  sand,  and  Ume,  and  provided 
what  I  wanted,  saying  he  did  so  at  your  lordship's  orders." 
When  I  had  thus  spoken,  the  brute  turned  upoa  me  with 
still  greater  tartness,  vowing  that  neither  I  nor  any  of 
those  whom  I  had  mentioned  spoke  the  truth.  This  stung 
me  to  the  quick,  and  I  exclaimed  ;  "O  majordomo,  so  long 
as  your  lordship'  chooses  to  use  language  befitting  the  high 
ofhce  which  you  hold,  I  shall  revere  you,  and  speak  to  yua 
as  respectfully  as  I  do  to  the  Duke ;  if  you  take  another 
line  with  me,  I  shall  address  you  as  but  one  Ser  Pier  Fran- 
cesco Riccio."  He  flew  into  such  a  rage  that  I  thought 
be  meant  to  go  mad  upon  the  spot,  anticipating  the  time 
ordained  by  Heaven  for  him  to  do  so."  Pouring  forth  a 
torrent  of  abuse,  he  roared  out  that  he  was  surprised  al 
himself  for  having  let  me  speak  at  aU  to  a  man  of  his 
quality.    Thereupon  my  blood  was  up,  and  I  cried  :  "  Mark 

'  One  of  the  rooms  in  Ihe  Palaizo  Veccbio,  so  ctilled  because  llie  fajnom 
cosmographicnl  timepiece,  made  about  1484  lot  Lnrenioile'  Medici  by  Lijiciuo 
del  la  Volpaia,  stood  there. 

'  It  was  the  custom  al  that  epoch  to  address  princes  by  Ihe  title  of  Sipuri 
or  Fastra  Sigtiona ;  gentlemen  (armigeri)  had  the  title  of  Afas/r;  »imple  S*r 
was  given  to  plebeians  wilh  some  civil  01  ecclesiaEticiil  dignity, 

'  Vasori,  in  his  f.ife  of  Monlorsoti,  says  in  effect  tbu  tEii  Kicdo  died  about 
I5S9,  after  having  been  insane  seveial  years. 
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my  words,  then,  Ser  Pier  Francesco  Riccio !  (  will  tell 
you  what  sort  of  men  are  my  equals,  and  who  are  yours — 
mere  teachers  of  the  alphabet  to  children!"  His  face  con- 
tnicted  with  a  spasm,  while  he  raised  his  voice  and  repeated 
the  same  words  in  a  still  more  insulting  tone.  I,  too, 
assumed  an  air  of  menace,  and  matching  his  own  arrogance 
wiUi  something  of  the  same  sort,  told  him  plainly  that  men 
of  my  kind  were  worthy  to  converse  with  popes  and  em- 
perors, and  great  kings,  and  that  perhaps  there  were  not 
two  such  men  ahve  upon  this  earth,  while  ten  of  his  sort 
might  be  met  at  every  doorway.  On  hearing  these  words 
he  jumped  upon  a  window-seat  in  the  hall  there,  and  defied 
me  to  repeat  what  I  had  said.  1  did  so  with  still  greater 
heat  and  spirit,  adding  I  had  no  farther  mind  to  serve 
the  Duke,  and  that  I  should  return  to  France,  where  I 
was  always  welcome.  The  brute  remained  there  stupefied 
and  pale  as  clay ;  !  went  off  furious,  resolved  on  learing 
Florence  ;  and  would  to  God  that  I  had  done  so  1 

The  Dnke  cannot,  I  think,  have  been  informed  at  once 
of  this  diabolical  scene,  for  1  waited  several  days  without 
hearing  from  him.  Giving  up  all  thoughts  of  Florence, 
except  what  concerned  the  settlement  of  my  sister's  and 
nieces'  affairs,  I  made  preparations  to  provide  for  tljein  as 
well  as  I  could  with  the  small  amount  of  money  I  had 
brought,  and  then  to  return  to  France  and  never  set  my 
foot  in  Italy  again.  This  being  my  firm  purpose,  I  had  no 
intention  to  ask  leave  of  the  Duke  or  anybody,  but  to  decamp 
as  quickly  as  I  could ;  when  one  morning  the  majordomo, 
of  his  own  accord,  sent  very  humbly  to  entreat  my  pre- 
sence, and  opened  a  long  pedantic  oration,  in  which  I  could 
discover  neither  method,  nor  elegance,  nor  meaning,  nor 
bead,  nor  tail,  I  only  gathered  from  it  that  he  professed 
himself  a  good  Christian,  wished  to  bear  no  man  malice, 
and  asked  me  in  Ihe  Duke's  name  what  salary  1  should  be 
willing  to  accept.  Hearing  this,  I  stood  a  while  on  guard, 
and  made  no  answer,  being  firmly  resolved  not  to  engage 
myself.  When  he  saw  that  I  refused  to  reply,  he  had  at 
least  the  cleverness  to  put  in:  "Benvenuto,  dukes  expect 
to  be  answered  ;  and  what  I  am  saying  to  you,  I  am  saying 
from  his  Excellency's  lips."  Then  I  rejoined  (hat  if  the 
message  came  from  his  Excellency,  I  would  gladly  reply. 
And  told  him  to  report  to  tlie  Duke  that  I  could  not  accept 
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a  position  inferior  to  that  of  any  one  employed  by  him  as 
artist.  The  majordorao  answered :  "  BnndineiU  receives  two 
hundred  crowns  a  year ;  if  then  you  are  contented  with 
th;it,  your  salary  is  settled."  1  agreed  upon  these  terms, 
adding  tliat  what  I  might  earn  in  addition  by  the  merit  of 
my  performances,  could  be  given  after  they  were  seen  ;  that 
point  I  left  entirely  to  the  good  judgment  of  his  Excellency. 
Thus,  then,  against  my  will,  I  pieced  the  broken  thread 
again,  and  set  to  work ;  the  Duke  continually  treating  me 
with  the  highest  imaginable  marks  of  favour. 


LVI 
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I  received  frequent  letters  from  France,  written  by  my 
most  faithful  friend  Messer  Guido  Guidi.  As  yet  they  told 
not}iing  but  good  news ;  and  Ascanio  also  bade  me  enjoy 
myself  without  uneasiness,  since,  if  anything  happened,  he 
would  let  me  know  at  once. 

Now  the  King  was  informed  that  I  had  commenced  work- 
ing for  the  Duke  of  Florence,  and  being  the  best  man  in  the 
world,  he  often  asked :  "  Why  does  not  Benvenuto  come 
back  to  us?"  He  put  searching  questions  on  the  subject 
to  my  two  workmen,  both  of  whom  rephed  that  1  kept  writ- 
ing 1  was  well  ofT  where  I  was,  adding  they  thought  I  did 
not  want  to  re-enter  tiie  service  of  his  Majesty,  Incensed  by 
these  presumptuous  words,  which  were  none  of  my  saj-ing, 
the  King  exclaimed :  "  Since  he  left  us  witliout  any  cause, 
I  shall  not  recall  him  ;  let  him  e'en  stay  where  lie  is,"  Thus 
the  thievish  brigands  brought  matters  exactly  to  the  pus 
they  desired ;  for  if  I  had  returned  to  France,  they  would 
have  become  mere  workmen  under  me  once  more,  whcrcaSi 
while  1  remained  away,  they  were  their  own  masters  and 
in  my  place ;  consequently,  they  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  prevent  my  coming  back. 


LVH 

While  the  workshop  for  executing  my  Perseus  was 
building,  I  used  to  work  in  a  ground-lloor  room.     Here  _ 
modelled  the  statue  in  plaster,  giving  it  the  same  dimensions 
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as  the  bronze  was  meant  to  have,  and  intending  to  cast  it 
from  this  mould.  But  finding  that  it  would  take  rather 
long  to  carry  it  out  in  this  way,  I  resolved  upon  another 
expedient,  especially  as  now  a  wretched  little  studio  had 
been  erected,  brick  on  brick,  so  miserably  built  that  the 
mere  recollection  of  it  gives  me  pain.  So  then  I  began 
the  figure  of  Medusa,  and  constructed  the  skeleton  in  iron. 
Afterwards  I  put  on  the  clay,  and  when  that  was  modelled, 
baked  it. 

I  had  no  assistants  except  some  little  shopboj^,  among 
whom  was  one  of  great  beauty  ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  prostitute 
called  La  Gambetta,  I  made  use  of  the  lad  as  a  model,  for 
the  only  books  which  teach  this  art  are  the  natural  human 
body.  Meanwhile,  as  I  could  not  do  everything  alone,  I 
looked  about  for  workmen  in  order  to  put  the  business  quickly 
through  ;  but  I  was  imable  to  lind  any.  There  were  indeed 
some  in  Florence  who  would  willingly  have  come,  but  Bandi- 
nello  prevented  them,  and  after  keeping  me  in  want  of  aid 
awhile,  told  the  Duke  that  I  was  trying  to  entice  his  workpeople 
because  I  was  quite  incapable  of  setting  up  so  great  a  statue 
by  myself.  I  complained  to  the  Duke  of  the  annoyance  which 
the  brute  gave  me,  and  begged  him  to  allow  me  some  of  the 
labourers  from  the  Opera,'  My  request  inchned  him  to  lend 
car  to  Bandinelto's  calumnies  ;  and  when  I  noticed  that,  I  set 
about  to  do  my  utmost  by  myself  alone.  The  labour  was  enor- 
mous :  I  had  to  strain  every  muscle  night  and  day  ;  and  just 
tlien  the  husband  of  my  sister  sickened,  and  died  after  a  few 
days'  illness.  He  left  my  sister,  still  young,  with  six  gtrls  of  all 
ages,  on  my  hands.  This  was  the  first  great  trial  I  endured  in 
Florence,  to  be  made  the  father  and  guardian  of  such  a  dis- 
tressed family. 

LVIII 

In  my  anxiety  that  nothing  should  go  wrong,  I  sent  for  two 
liand- labourers  to  clear  my  garden  of  rubbish.  They  came 
from  Ponte  Vecchio,  the  one  an  old  man  of  sixty  years,  the 
other  a  young  fellow  of  eighteen.  After  employing  them  about 
three  days,  the  kid  told  me  that  the  old  man  would  not  work, 
and  that  I  had  better  send  him  away,  since,  beside  being  idle, 

'  Thni  is,  Ihp  Opeta  del  Duomo,  or  pcimanent  cslablishmeni  for  aiteuding 
ID  the  Titiric  ai  the  Ktorendne  Cathedral. 
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he  prevented  bis  comrade  from  working.  The  little  I  had  to 
do  there  could  be  done  by  himself,  without  throwing  money 
away  on  other  jicople.  'I"lie  youth  was  c:itled  Bernardino 
M.innetlini,  nf  Mngcllo.  When  1  saw  Ihal  he  was  so  inclined 
to  labour,  I  asked  whether  he  would  enter  my  servic*',  and  we 
agreed  upon  the  spot.  He  groomed  my  horse,  gardened,  and 
soon  essayed  to  help  me  in  the  workshop,  with  such  sucoess 
that  by  degrees  he  learned  the  art  quite  nicely.  I  never  had 
a  better  assistant  than  he  proved.  Having  made  up  my  mind 
to  accomplish  the  whole  affair  with  this  man's  aid,  I  now  let 
the  Duke  know  that  Bandinello  was  lying,  and  that  I  could 
get  on  famously  without  his  workpeople. 

Just  at  this  time  I  suffered  slightly  in  the  loins,  and  being 
unable  to  work  hard,  I  was  glad  to  pass  my  time  in  the  Duke's 
wardrobe  with  a  couple  of  young  goldsmiths  called  Gianpagolo 
and  Domenico  Poggini,'  who  made  a  little  golden  cup  under 
my  direction.  It  was  chased  in  bas-rehef  with  figures  and 
other  pretty  ornaments,  and  his  Excellency  meant  it  for  the 
Duchess  to  drink  water  out  of.  He  furthermore  commissioned 
me  lo  execute  a  golden  belt,  whidi  I  enriched  with  gems  and 
dehcate  masks  and  other  fancies.  The  Duke  came  frequently 
into  the  wardrobe,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  watching  me  at 
work  and  talking  to  me.  When  my  health  improved,  I  had 
clay  brought,  and  took  a  portrait  of  his  Excellency,  consider- 
ably larger  than  life-size,  which  I  modelled  while  he  staj-ed 
with  me  for  pastime.  He  was  highly  delighted  with  this 
piece,  and  conceived  such  a  liking  for  me  that  he  earnestly 
begged  me  to  take  up  my  working  quarters  in  the  palace, 
selecting  rooms  large  enough  for  my  purpose,  and  fitting  them 
up  with  furnaces  and  all  I  wanted,  for  he  greatly  enjoj'ed 
watching  tlie  processes  of  art  I  replied  that  this  was  im- 
possible ;  I  should  not  have  Bnished  my  undertakings  in  a 
hundred  years. 
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The  Duchess  also  treated  me  with  extraordinary  gracioa»- 
ness,  and  would  have  been  pleased  if  I  had  worked  for  bcr 
alone,  forgetting  Perseus  and  everything  besides.  I  for  my 
jiart,  while  these  vain  favours  were  being  showered  upon  mc, 

*  These  Iwu  biDtlieis  were  speciHil;  einiiieiU  as  die-caiilfis.  Gimntoki 
wenL  lo  SpaiDj  and  served  Philip  IL 
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knew  only  too  well  that  my  peiversc  and  biting  fortune  could 
not  long  delay  to  send  me  some  fresh  calamity,  because  I  kept 
ever  before  my  eyes  the  great  mistake  I  had  committed  while 
seeking  to  do  a  good  action.  I  refer  to  my  affairs  in  France. 
The  King  could  not  swallow  the  displeasure  he  felt  at  my 
departure  ;  and  yet  he  wanted  me  to  return,  if  only  this  could 
be  brought  about  without  concessions  on  his  part.  I  thought 
that  I  was  entirely  in  the  right,  and  would  not  bend  sub- 
missively, because  I  judged  that  if  I  wrote  in  humble  terms, 
those  enemies  of  mine  would  say  in  their  French  fashion  that 
I  had  confessed  myself  to  blame,  and  that  certain  misdoings 
with  which  they  wrongfully  taxed  me  were  proved  true. 
Therefore  I  stood  upon  my  honour,  and  wrote  in  terms  of 
haughty  coldness,  which  was  precisely  what  those  two  traitors, 
my  apprentices,  most  heartily  desired.  In  my  letters  to  them 
I  boasted  of  the  distinguished  kindness  shown  me  in  my  own 
birthplace  by  a  prince  and  princess  tlie  absolute  masters  of 
Florence.  Wlienever  they  received  one  of  these  despatches, 
they  went  to  the  King,  and  besieged  his  Majesty  with  en- 
treaties tor  the  castle  upon  the  same  terms  as  he  had  granted 
it  to  me.  The  King,  who  was  a  man  of  great  goodness  and 
perspicacity,  would  never  consent  to  the  presumptuous  de- 
mauds  of  those  scoundrels,  since  he  scented  the  mahgnity  of 
their  aims.  Yet,  wishing  to  keep  them  in  expectation,  and 
to  give  me  the  opportunity  of  coming  back,  he  caused  an 
angry  letter  to  be  written  to  me  by  his  treasurer,  Messer 
Giuliano  Buouaccorsi,  a  burgher  of  Florence.  The  substance 
was  as  follows :  If  1  wanted  to  preserve  the  reputation  for 
honesty  w^hich  1  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  it  was  my  plain  duty, 
after  leaving  France  with  no  cause  whatsoever,  to  render  an 
account  of  all  that  1  had  done  and  dealt  with  for  his  Majesty. 
The  receipt  of  this  letter  gave  me  such  pleasure  that,  if  I 
had  consulted  my  own  palate,  I  could  not  have  wished  for 
either  more  or  less.  I  sat  down  to  write  an  answer,  and 
filled  nine  pages  of  ordinary  paper.  In  this  document  I 
described  in  detail  all  tiie  works  which  I  had  executed,  and 
all  the  adventures  I  had  gone  through  while  performing  tliein, 
and  all  tlie  sums  which  had  been  spent  upon  them.  The 
payments  had  always  been  made  through  two  notaries  and 
one  of  his  Majesty's  treasurers;  and  I  could  show  receipts 
from  all  the  men  into  whose  hands  they  passed,  whether  for 
goods  supphed  or  labour  rendered.     1  had  not  pocketed  one 
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penny  of  tlie  money,  nor  had  I  received  any  reward  for  my 
completed  works,  1  brought  back  with  me  into  Italy  nothioE 
but  some  marks  of  favour  and  moat  royal  promises,  truly 
wortliy  of  his  Majesty.  "  Now,  though  1  cannot  vaunt  myself 
of  any  recompense  beyond  the  salaries  appointed  for  my 
mainteuance  in  France,  seven  hundred  golden  crowns  of 
which  are  still  due,  inasmuch  as  I  abstained  from  drawing 
them  until  I  could  employ  them  on  my  retum-joumey ;  j-ct 
knowing  that  malicious  foes  ouL  of  their  envious  hearts  have 
played  some  knavish  trick  against  me,  I  feel  confident  that 
truth  will  prevail.  I  lake  pride  in  his  Most  Christian  Majesty, 
and  am  not  moved  by  avarice.  I  am  indeed  aware  of  having 
performed  for  him  far  more  than  I  undertook ;  and  albeit 
the  promised  reward  has  not  been  given  me,  my  one  anxiety 
is  to  remain  in  his  Majesty's  opinion  tliat  man  of  probity  and 
honour  which  I  have  always  been.  If  your  Majesty  enter- 
tains the  least  doubt  upon  this  point,  I  will  fly  to  render  an 
account  of  my  conduct,  at  the  risk  even  of  my  hfe.  But 
noticing  in  what  slight  esteem  I  am  held.  I  have  had  no  mind 
to  come  back  and  make  an  offer  of  myself,  knowing  that  1 
shall  never  lack  for  bread  whithersoever  1  may  go.  If,  how* 
ever,  I  am  called  for,  I  will  always  answer."  The  letter  con- 
tained many  furtlier  particulars  worthy  of  t!ie  King's  attention, 
and  proper  to  the  presenration  of  my  honour.  Before  de- 
spatching it,  I  took  it  to  the  Duke,  who  read  it  with  interest ; 
then  I  sent  it  into  France,  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Ferrara. 

LX 

About  this  time  Bernardone  Baldini,'  broker  in  jewels  to 
the  Duke,  brought  a  big  diamond  from  Venice,  which  weighed 
more  than  thirty-five  carats.  Antonio,  son  of  Vittorio  Landi. 
was  also  interested  in  getting  the  Duke  to  purchase  it.*  The 
stone  had  been  cut  with  a  point ;  but  since  it  did  not  yield 
the  purity  of  lustre  which  one  expects  in  such  a  diamond, 
its  owners  bad  cropped  tlie  point,  and,  in  truth,  it  was  oot 
exactly  fit  for  either  point  or  table  cutting.'    Our  Duke,  who 

1  Vorcbi  and  AmmiratQ  both  mention  him  a^  an  e^icpllf nt  jcwtrllvr. 

'  Antonio  Londi  wa^  a  FloreDline  gcQtIemitn,  mvichant,  and  authot.  A 
comedy  of  liis  caUeii  CoiiimailB  is  cxlanl. 

*  Italians  di^iinguisliird  cm  diauioiicis  of  three  Hjru:  i'h  tiniela,  a/iutiiu, 
and  in  punta.  Tlic  word  1  have  unnslated  irofftd  ti  iuhtrUata,  whicb  wm 
liioperly  applied  to  ui  unfrocked  at  dcgiaded  ccdesiosiic. 
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greatly  delighted  in  gems,  though  he  was  not  a  soimd  judge 
of  them,  held  out  good  hopes  to  the  rogue  Bei'nardaccio 
that  he  would  buy  this  stone  ;  and  the  fellow,  wanting  to 
secure  for  himself  alone  the  honour  of  palming  it  off  upon 
the  Duke  of  Florence,  abstained  from  taking  his  partner 
Antonio  Landi  into  the  secret.  Now  Landi  had  been  my 
intimate  friend  from  childhood,  and  when  he  saw  that  I 
enjoyed  the  Duke's  confidence,  he  called  me  aside  (it  was 
just  before  noon,  at  a  corner  of  the  Mercato  Nuovo),  and 
spoke  as  follows :  "  Benvenuto,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Duke  will  show  you  a  diamond,  which  he  seems  disposed 
to  buy ;  you  will  find  it  a  big  stone.  Pray  assist  the  pur- 
chase ;  I  can  give  it  for  seventeen  thousand  crowns.  I  feel 
sure  he  will  ask  your  advice ;  and  if  you  see  that  he  has  a 
mind  for  it,  we  will  contrive  that  he  secures  it,"  Antonio 
professed  great  coniidence  In  being  able  to  complete  the 
bargain  for  the  jewel  at  that  price.  In  reply,  I  told  him 
that  if  my  advice  was  taken,  I  would  speak  according 
to  my  judgment,  without  prejudice  to  the  diamond. 

As  I  have  above  related,  the  Duke  came  daily  into  our 
goldsmith's  workshop  for  several  hours  ;  and  about  a  week 
after  this  conversation  with  Antonio  Landi  he  showed  me 
one  day  after  dinner  the  diamond  in  question,  which  I  im- 
mediately recognised  by  its  description,  both  as  to  form 
and  weight,  I  have  already  said  that  its  water  was  not 
quite  transparent,  for  which  reason  it  had  been  cropped ; 
so,  when  I  found  it  of  that  kind  and  quality,  I  felt  certainly 
disinclined  to  recommend  its  acquisition.  However,  I  asked 
his  Excellency  what  he  wanted  me  to  say ;  because  it  was 
one  tiling  for  jewellers  to  value  a  stone  after  a  prince  had 
bought  it,  and  another  thing  to  estimate  it  with  a  view  to 
purchase.  He  replied  that  he  had  bought  it,  and  that  he 
only  wanted  my  opinion.  I  did  not  choose  to  abstain  from 
hinting  what  1  really  thought  about  the  stone.  Then  he 
told  me  to  observe  the  beauty  of  its  great  facets.'  I  answered 
that  this  feature  of  the  diamoud  was  not  so  great  a  beauty 
as  his  Excellency  supposed,  but  came  from  the  point  having 
been  cropped.  At  these  words  my  prince,  who  perceived 
that  I  was  speaking  the  truth,  made  a  wry  lace,  and  bade 
me  give  good  heed  to  valuing  the  stone,  and  saying  what  I 

'  /'Utlli,  the  sharp  lines  whicb  divide  uae  facel  liom  auothci. 
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thought  il  worth.  [  reckoned  th:it,  since  Landi  had  offered 
it  to  mc  (or  17,000  crowns,  the  Dtike  mi^ht  have  got  it  for 
15,000  at  the  highest;  so,  noticing  that  he  would  take  it  ill 
if  1  spoke  the  trutli,  I  made  my  mind  up  to  uphold  him 
in  his  false  opinion,  and  handing  back  the  diamond,  said: 
"You  will  probably  have  paid  18,000  crowns."  On  hearing 
this  the  Dake  uttered  a  loud  "  Oh  1 "  opening  his  mouth  as 
wide  as  a  well,  and  cried  out :  "  Now  am  1  convinced  that 
you  understand  nothing  about  the  matter."  1  retorted: 
"  You  are  certainly  in  the  wrong  there,  my  lord.  Do  you 
attend  to  maintaining  tlie  credit  of  your  diamond,  while  I 
attend  to  understancUng  my  trade.  But  pray  tell  me  at 
least  how  much  you  paid,  in  order  that  I  may  learn  to  under* 
stand  it  according  to  the  way  of  your  Excellency."  The 
Duke  rose,  and,  with  a  little  sort  of  angry  grin,  rephed : 
"Twenty-live  thousand  crowns  and  more,  Benvenuto,  did 
that  stone  cost  me  1 " 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  departed.  Gtovanpagolo  and 
Domenico  Poggini,  the  goldsmiths,  were  present ;  and 
Bachiacca,  the  embroiderer,  who  was  working  in  an  adjacent 
room,  ran  up  at  the  noise.'  I  told  them  that  1  should  never 
have  advised  the  Duke  to  purchase  it ;  but  if  his  beart^was 
set  on  having  it,  Antonio  Landi  had  offered  me  the  stone 
eight  days  ago  for  17,000  crowns.  I  think  I  could  have  got 
it  for  15,000  or  less.  But  the  Duke  apparently  wishes  to 
maintain  his  gem  in  credit ;  for  when  Antonio  Landi  was 
willing  to  let  it  go  at  that  price,  how  the  devil  can  Bemar* 
done  have  played  off  such  a  shameful  trick  upon  his 
Excellency?  Never  imagining  that  the  matter  stood  pre- 
cisely as  the  Duke  averred,  we  laugliingly  made  light  of  his 
supposed  creduhty. 


LXI 


4 


Meanwhile  I  was  advancing  with  my  great  statue  o( 
Medusa.  I  had  covered  the  iron  skeleton  with  clay,  which  I 
modelled  like  an  anatomical  subject,  and  about  half  an  inch 
thinner  than  the  bronze  would  be.    This  1  baked  well,  and 

'  Antoaio  Ubuiini,  called  11  BacbiBccn,  a  brother  of  Cellini'*  [lienil  in 
Kume.  See  p.  $2.  He  enjoyed  a  gicnt  rcpulfttion,  and  wu  prsbcd  b; 
Vaichi  in  a  soniicl  for  hii  mailciy  of  cmbioldery. 
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then  began  to  spread  on  the  wax  surface,  in  order  to  complete 
the  figure  to  my  liking.'  The  Duke,  who  often  came  to 
inspect  it,  was  so  anxious  lest  I  should  not  succeed  with  the 
bronze,  that  he  wanted  me  to  call  in  some  master  to  cast  it 
for  me. 

He  was  continually  talking  in  tlie  highest  terms  of  my 
acquirements  and  accomplishments.  This  made  his  major- 
domo  no  less  continually  eager  to  devise  some  trap  for 
making  me  break  my  neck.  Now  his  post  at  court  gave  him 
authority  with  the  chief -constables  and  all  the  offices  in  the 
poor  unhappy  town  of  Florence.  Only  to  think  that  a  fellow 
from  Prato,  om-  hereditary  foeman,  the  son  of  a  cooper,  and 
the  most  ignorant  creahore  in  existence,  should  have  risen  to 
such  a  station  of  influence,  merely  because  he  had  been  the 
rotten  tutor  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici  before  he  became  Duke ! 
Well,  as  I  have  said,  he  kept  ever  on  the  watch  to  serve  me 
some  ill  turn  ;  and  finding  that  he  could  not  catch  me  out  on 
aiiy  side,  he  fell  at  last  upon  this  plan,  which  meant  mischief. 

ge  betook  himself  to  Gambetta,  the  mother  of  my  apprentice 
encio  ;  and  this  precious  pair  together — that  knave  of  a 
pedant  and  that  rogue  of  a  strumpet — invented  a  scheme  for 
giving  me  such  a  fright  as  would  make  me  leave  Florence  in 
hot  haste.  Gambetta,  yielding  to  the  instinct  of  her  trade, 
went  out,  acting  under  the  orders  of  that  mad,  knavish 
pedant,  the  majordomo — I  must  add  that  they  had  also  gained 
over  the  Bargello,  a  Bolognese,  whom  the  Duke  afterwards 
dismissed  for  similar  conspiracies.  Well,  one  Saturday  even- 
ing, aftei'  sunset,  G.imbetta  came  to  my  house  with  her  son, 
and  told  me  she  had  kept  him  several  days  indoors  for  my 
welfare.  1  answered  that  there  was  no  reason  to  keep  him 
shut  up  on  my  account ;  and  laughing  her  whorish  arts  to 
scorn,  I  tm-ned  to  the  boy  in  her  presence,  and  said  tliese 
words:  "You  know,  Cencio,  whetlier  I  have  sinned  with 
you  1 "  He  began  to  shed  tears,  and  answered,  "  No  I " 
Upon  this  the  mother,  shaking  her  head,  cried  out  at  him: 

*  This  13  An  ininorlani  passage,  wliich  has  ddI,  I  think,  been  piaperly 
undcmood  by  Ccllmj*5  translators.  It  dc^rTiT^cs  Ihe  proct^ss  he  now  em- 
ployed in  piepiiring  a  mrmiJ  for  bronie-casling.  FiW,  il  seem?,  lie  tiiade  a 
•olid  clay  model,  soniewhal  snialk-r  tliaii  llie  hiorac  wa;  nittinl  to  lie.  This 
he  ovcilaid  willi  wax,  and  then  took  a  hollow  mould  of  the  lipirc  thus 
forniL'd.  Farther  on  wc  ihall  see  how  hv  withdrew  the  ww  ftom  the  hollow 
mould,  knving  lliv  tolid  modtl  inudc,  with  space  enough  between  them  for 
the  nicl^it  to  flow  iiii 
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"All  1  you  little  scoundrel  I  Do  you  tluDk  I  do  not  know  how 
these  tilings  happen  ?  "  Then  she  turned  to  me,  and  begged 
me  to  keep  the  L-id  hidden  in  my  house,  because  tlie  BargeUo 
waa  after  hira,  and  would  sd2c  him  anywhere  outside  oqp 
liousc,  but  there  tliey  would  not  dare  to  touch  him.  I  made 
answer  that  in  my  house  lived  my  widowed  sister  and  six  giria 
of  holy  hfc,  and  that  I  wanted  nobody  else  there.  Upon  that 
she  related  that  the  majordomo  had  given  orders  to  the 
BargcUo,  and  that  I  should  certainly  be  taken  up :  only,  if  I 
would  not  harbour  her  son,  1  might  square  accounts  by  paying 
her  a  hundred  crowns  ;  the  majordomo  was  her  crony,  and  1 
might  rest  assured  that  she  could  work  him  to  her  liking, 
provided  I  paid  down  the  hundred  crowns.  This  cozenage 
goaded  me  into  such  a  fury  that  I  cried  :  "  Out  with  yoa,  j 
shameful  strumpet !  Were  it  not  for  my  good  reputation, 
and  for  Uie  innocence  of  this  unhappy  boy  of  yours  here,  I 
should  long  ago  have  cut  your  throat  with  the  dagger  at  my 
side ;  and  twice  or  thrice  I  have  already  clasped  my  lingers  on 
the  handle."  Witli  words  to  this  effect,  and  many  ugly  bloat 
to  boot,  1  drove  the  woman  and  her  son  into  the  street 


LXII 

When  I  reflected  on  the  roguery  and  power  of  that  evil- 
minded  pedant,  I  judged  it  best  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  his 
infernal  machinations;  so  early  next  morning  I  mounted  my 
horse  and  took  the  road  for  Venice,  leaving  in  my  sister's 
hands  jewels  and  articles  to  the  value  of  nearly  two  thousand 
crowns.  I  took  wiih  me  my  servant  Bernardino  of  MugelJo ; 
and  when  I  reached  Ferrara,  I  wrote  word  to  his  Excellency 
the  Duke,  that  though  I  had  gone  off  without  being  sent,  I 
should  come  back  again  without  being  called  for. 

On  arriving  at  Venice,  and  pondering  upon  the  divers  ways 
my  cruel  fortune  took  to  torment  me,  yet  at  the  same  time 
feeling  myself  none  the  less  sound  in  heattli  and  hearty,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  fence  with  her  according  to  my  woot 
While  thus  engrossed  in  thoughts  about  my  own  affain,  I 
went  abroad  for  pastime  through  that  beautiful  and  sumptuous 
city,  and  paid  visits  to  the  admirable  painter  Titian,  and  to 
Jacopo  del  Sansovino,  our  able  sculptor  and  architect  irota 
Florence.  l"hc  latter  enjoyed  an  excellent  appointment  UDder> 
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the  Signoria  of  Venice  ;  aud  we  had  been  acquainted  during 
our  youth  in  Rome  and  Florence.  These  two  men  of  genioa 
received  me  with  marked  kindness.  The  day  afterwards  I 
met  Messer  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,'  who  took  me  by  the  hand  at 
once,  giving  me  tlie  warmest  welcome  which  could  be  ima- 
gined, because  we  had  known  each  other  in  Florence  when 
I  was  coining  for  Duke  Alessandro,  and  afterwards  in  Paris 
while  I  was  in  the  King's  service.  At  that  time  he  sojourned 
in  the  house  of  Messer  Giuliano  Buonaccorsi,  and  having  no- 
where else  to  go  for  pastime  without  the  greatest  peril  of  his 
life,  he  used  to  spend  a  large  part  of  the  day  in  my  bouse, 
watching  me  working  at  the  great  pieces  I  produced  there. 
As  I  was  saying,  our  former  acquaintance  led  him  to  take  me 
by  the  hand  and  bring  me  to  his  dwelling,  where  I  found  the 
Prior  degh  Strozzi,  brother  of  my  lord  Piero.  While  making 
good  cheer  together,  they  asked  me  how  long  1  intended  to 
remain  in  Venice,  thinking  that  I  was  on  my  return  journey 
into  France,  To  these  gentlemen  I  replied  that  I  had  left 
Florence  on  account  of  the  events  I  have  described  above, 
and  that  1  meant  to  go  back  after  two  or  three  days,  in  order 
to  resume  my  service  with  the  Duke.  On  hearing  this,  the 
Prior  and  Messer  Lorenzo  turned  round  on  me  with  such 
sternness  tliat  I  felt  extremely  uneasy ;  then  they  said  to  me : 
"  You  would  do  far  better  to  return  to  France,  where  you  are 
rich  and  well  known  ;  for  if  you  go  back  to  Florence,  you  will 
lose  all  that  you  have  gained  in  France,  and  will  earn  nothing 
there  but  annoyances." 

1  made  no  answer  to  these  words,  and  departed  the  next 
day  as  secretly  as  I  was  able,  turning  my  face  again  towards 
Florence.  In  the  meanwhile  that  internal  plot  had  come  to  a 
head  and  broken,  for  1  had  written  to  my  great  master,  the 
Duke,  giving  him  a  full  account  of  the  causes  of  my  escapade 
to  Venice.  1  went  to  visit  him  without  any  ceremony,  and 
was  received  with  his  usual  reserve  and  austerity.  leaving 
maintained  this  attitude  awhile,  he  turned  toward  me  plea- 
santly, and  asked  where  I  had  been.  I  answered  that  my 
heart  had  never  moved  one  inch  from  his  most  illustrious 
Excellency,  although  some  weighty  reasons  had  forced  me  to 
go  a  roaming  for  a  little  while.    Then  softening  still  more  in 

*  Thit  ii  Lorcniiao  <lc'  Medici,  Ihe  muiderer  cr  AJcE^midti),  wlio  was  hini- 
»ctf  RUBSiin&led  by  two  TuKan  biavi  in  IJ48.  See  Xeitaiinmei  in  /lafy, 
vol.  vl.  chs|).  6. 
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manner,  he  began  to  question  mc  concerning  Venice,  and  after 
LhiH  wise  we  couvcrscd  some  space  of  time.  At  last  he  bade 
me  apply  myself  to  business,  and  complete  his  Perseus.  So  1 
returned  home  glad  and  Lght-hearled,  and  comforted  my 
family,  tliat  is  to  say,  my  sister  and  her  six  daughters.  Then 
I  restuned  my  work,  and  pushed  it  forward  as  briskly  as  I 
could. 

LXIII 

The  tirst  piece  I  cast  in  bronze  was  that  great  bust,  the 
portrait  of  his  Excellency,  which  I  had  modelled  in  the  gold- 
smith's workroom  while  suffering  from  those  pains  in  my 
back.'  It  gave  much  pleasure  when  it  was  completed,  though 
my  sole  object  in  making  it  was  to  obtain  experience  of  days 
suitable  for  bronze- casting,  I  was  of  course  aware  tliat  the 
admirable  sculptor  Donatello  had  cast  his  bronzes  with  the 
clay  of  Florence ;  yet  it  seemed  to  mc  that  he  had  met  with 
enormous  difficulties  in  their  execution.  As  I  thought  that 
this  was  due  to  some  fault  in  the  earth,  I  wanted  to  make 
these  tirst  experiments  before  1  undertook  my  Perseus,  From 
them  I  learned  that  the  clay  was  good  enough,  but  had  not 
been  well  understood  by  Donalello,  inasmuch  as  I  could  see 
that  his  pieces  had  been  cast  witli  the  very  greatest  trouble. 
Accordingly,  as  I  have  described  above,  I  prepared  the  earth 
by  artificial  methods,  and  found  it  serve  me  well,  and  with  it 
I  cast  the  bust ;  but  since  I  had  not  yet  constructed  my  own 
furnace,  1  employed  that  of  Maestro  Zanobi  di  Pagno,  a  bcU- 
founder. 

Wlien  I  saw  that  this  bust  came  out  sharp  and  clean,  1  set 
at  once  to  construct  a  litde  furnace  in  the  workshop  erected 
for  me  by  the  Duke,  after  my  own  plans  and  design,  in  tbft 
house  which  the  Duke  had  given  rae.  No  sooner  wa*, 
furnace  ready  than  I  went  to  work  with  all  diligence 
the  casting  of  Medusa,  that  is,  the  woman  twisted  in  a  heap 
beneath  the  feet  of  Perseus,  It  was  an  extremely  difficult 
task,  and  I  was  anxious  to  observe  all  the  niceties  of  art 
which  I  had  learned,  so  as  not  to  lapse  into  some  error. 
The  first  cast  I  took  iii  my  furnace  succeeded  in  the  super- 
lative degree,  and  was  so  clean  that  my  friends  thougtit  t  ■ 
should  not  need  to  retouch  it.     It  is  true  tliat  certain  Ger 

'  Now  ia  llie  Moseum  of  the  Baigello  Palace  >l  Horence. 
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mans  and  Frenchmen,  who  vaunt  the  pi.isaesaion  of  miirvellous 
secrets,  pretend  that  they  can.  cast  bronzes  without  retouching 
them ;  but  this  is  really  nonsense,  because  the  bronze,  when 
it  has  first  been  cast,  onght  to  be  worked  over  and  beaten 
in  with  hammers  and  chisels,  according  to  the  manner  of 
the  ancients  and  also  to  that  of  the  moderns — ^I  mean  such 
modems  as  have  known  how  to  work  in  bronze. 

The  result  of  this  casting  greatly  pleased  his  Excellency, 
who  often  came  to  my  house  to  inspect  it,  encouraging  me 
by  the  interest  he  showed  to  do  my  best.  The  furious  envy 
of  Bandinelto,  however,  who  kept  always  whispering  in  the 
Duke's  ears,  Iiad  such  effect  that  he  made  liim  believe  my 
first  successes  with  a  single  figure  or  two  proved  nothing ;  I 
should  never  be  able  to  put  the  whole  large  piece  together, 
since  I  was  new  to  the  craft,  and  his  Excellency  ought  to 
take  good  heed  he  did  not  throw  his  money  away.  These 
insinuations  operated  so  elficiently  upon  the  Duke's  illustrious 
ears,  that  part  of  my  allowance  for  workpeople  was  with- 
drawn. I  felt  compelled  to  complain  pretty  sharply  to  his 
Kxccllency ;  and  having  gone  to  wait  on  him  one  morning 
in  the  Via  de'  Servi,  I  spoke  as  follows :  "  My  loM,  I  do  not 
now  receive  the  monies  necessary  for  my  task,  which  makes 
me  fear  that  your  Excellency  has  lost  confidence  in  me. 
Once  more  then  I  tell  you  thai  I  feel  quite  able  to  execute 
tliis  statue  three  times  better  than  the  model,  as  I  have  before 
engiiged  my  word." 

LXIV 

1  could  see  that  this  speech  made  no  impression  on  the 
Duke,  for  he  kept  silence ;  then,  seized  with  sudden  anger 
and  a  vehement  emotion,  I  began  again  to  address  him : 
"  My  lord,  this  city  of  a  truth  has  ever  been  the  school  of  the 
most  noble  talents.  Yet  when  a  man  has  come  to  know 
what  he  is  worth,  after  gaining  some  acquirements,  and 
wishing  to  augment  the  glory  of  his  town  and  o£  his  glorious 
prince,  it  is  quite  right  that  he  should  go  and  labour  else- 
where. To  prove  the  truth  of  these  words,  I  need  only  re- 
mind your  Excellency  of  Donatello  and  the  great  Lionardo 
da  Vinci  in  the  past,  and  of  our  incomparable  Michel  Aiigelo 
Buonarroti  in  the  present ;  they  augment  the  glory  of  your 
Excellency  by  their  genius.     I  in  my  turn  feci  the  same  desire 
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hope  to  play  i 


lai-l  like  tlieni ;  therefore,  my  lord,  ^ve 
tnc  the  leave  to  go.  But  beware  f>f  Jetting  Bandinello  quit 
you  ;  rather  bestow  upon  him  always  more  thao  he  demands; 
for  if  he  goes  into  foreign  parts,  hia  ignorance  is  so  presumii- 
tuous  that  he  is  just  the  man  to  disgrace  our  most  illustrious 
school.  Now  grant  me  my  permission,  prince !  I  ask  no 
further  reward  for  my  labours  up  to  this  time  than  the 
gracious  favour  of  your  most  illustrious  Excellency."  When 
he  saw  the  firmness  of  my  resolution,  he  turned  with  some 
irritation  and  exclaimed :  "  Benvenuto,  if  you  want  to  finish 
the  statue,  you  shall  lack  for  nothing."  Then  I  thanked  him 
and  said  I  had  no  greater  desire  than  to  show  those  envious 
folk  that  I  had  it  in  me  to  execute  the  promised  work.  When 
I  left  his  Excellency,  I  received  some  slight  assistance ;  but 
this  not  beinfj  suEdcient,  I  had  to  put  my  band  into  my  own 
purse,  in  order  to  push  the  work  forward  at  something  better 
than  a  snail's  pace. 

It  was  my  custom  to  pass  the  evening  in  the  Duke's 
wardrobe,  where  Domenico  Poggini  and  his  brother  Gian- 
pagolo  were  at  work  upon  that  golden  cup  for  tbe  Duches 
and  the  girdle  I  have  already  described.  His  Excellency 
had  also  commissioned  me  to  make  a  tittle  model  for  a 
pendent  to  set  the  great  diamond  which  Bernardone  and 
Antonio  Landi  made  him  buy.  I  tried  to  get  out  of  doing 
it,  but  the  Duke  compelled  me  by  all  sorts  of  kindly  pressure 
to  work  until  four  hours  after  nightfall.  He  kept  indeed 
enticing  me  to  push  this  job  forward  by  daytime  also ;  but 
I  would  not  consent,  although  I  felt  sure  1  should  incur  his 
anger.  Now  one  evening  I  happened  to  arrive  rather  later 
than  usual,  whereupon  he  said:  "III  come  may  you  bel"' 
I  answered  :  "  My  lord,  that  is  not  my  name  ;  my  name  a 
Welcome  I  But,  as  I  suppose  your  Excellency  is  jokiag, 
I  will  add  no  more."  He  replied  that,  far  from  joking,  lie 
meant  solemn  earnest.  I  had  better  look  to  my  conduct, 
for  it  had  come  to  his  ears  that  I  relied  upon  his  favour  to 
take  in  first  one  man  and  then  another.  1  begged  his  most 
illustrious  Excellency  to  name  a  single  person  whom  I  had 
ever  taken  in.  At  this  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  said:  "Go, 
and  give  back  to  Bernardone  what  you  have  of  his.  There  I 
I  have  mentioned  one."     1  said :  "  My  lord,  I  thank  you, 

'  A  play  on  Benvmile  and  MahiiHnn. 
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and  beg  you  to  condescend  so  far  as  to  listen  to  four 
words.  It  is  true  that  lie  lent  me  a  pair  of  old  scales,  two 
anvils,  and  three  little  hammers,  which  articles  I  begged 
Ids  workman,  Giorgio  da  Cortona,  iilteen  days  ago,  to  fetch 
back.  Giorgio  came  for  them  himself.  If  your  Excellency 
can  prove,  on  referring  to  those  who  have  spoken  these 
calumnies,  or  to  others,  that  I  have  ever,  from  the  day  of 
my  birth  till  now,  got  any  single  thing  by  fraud  from 
anybody,  be  it  in  Rome  or  be  it  in  France,  then  let  your 
Excellency  punish  me  as  immoderately  as  you  choose." 
When  the  Duke  saw  me  in  this  mighty  passion,  he  assumed 
the  air  of  a  prudent  and  benevolent  lord,  saying:  "Those 
words  are  not  meant  for  well-doers ;  therefore,  if  it  is  as 
you  say,  I  shall  always  receive  you  with  the  same  kindness 
as  heretofore."  To  this  I  answered ;  "  1  should  like  your 
Excellency  to  know  that  the  rascalities  of  Beroardone  compel 
roe  to  ask  as  a  favour  how  much  that  big  diamond  with  the 
cropped  point  cost  you.  I  hope  to  prove  on  what  account 
that  scoundrel  tries  to  bring  me  into  disgrace,"  Then  bis 
Excellency  replied :  "  I  paid  25,000  ducats  for  it ;  why  do 
you  ask  me  ? "  "  Because,  my  lord,  on  such  a  day,  at  such  an 
hour,  in  a  corner  of  Mercato  Nuovo,  Antonio  Landi,  the  son 
of  Vittorio,  begged  me  to  induce  your  Excellency  to  buy 
it,  and  at  my  first  question  he  asked  16,000  ducats  for  the 
diamond;'  now  your  Excellency  knows  what  it  has  cost 
you.  Domeuico  Poggini  and  Gianpagolo  his  brotlier,  who 
are  present,  will  confirm  my  wor<ls ;  for  I  spoke  to  them 
at  once  about  it,  and  since  that  time  have  never  once 
alluded  to  the  matter,  because  yom-  Excellency  told  me  ! 
did  not  understand  these  things,  which  made  me  think  you 
wanted  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  your  stone.  I  should  like 
you  to  know,  my  lord,  that  I  do  understand,  and  that,  as 
regards  my  character,  1  consider  myself  no  less  honest  than 
any  man  who  ever  lived  upon  this  earth.  I  shall  not  try  to 
rob  you  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  ducats  at  one  go,  but 
shall  rather  seek  to  earn  them  by  my  industry.  I  entered 
the  service  of  your  Excellency  as  sculptor,  goldsmith,  ami 
stamper  of  coin  ;  but  to  blab  about  my  ueighbour'ii  private 
matters, — never  I     What  I  am  now  telling  you  I  say  in  self- 

'  He  forgcis  Ihnl  he  has  said  short  that  ii  wis  offcted  him  by  Landj  for 
17,000  ducAts. 
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defence ;  1  do  not  want  my  (ee  for  information.*    If  I  speak 
out  in  the  presence  of  so  many  worthy  fellows  as  are  here, 
it  is  because  I  do  not  wish  your  Excellency  to  believe  what  I 
Bcmardonc  tells  you." 

When  he  had  licard  this  speech,  the  Duke  rose  up  in  anger, 
and  sent  for  Bemardone,  who  was  forced  to  lake  flight  as  far 
as  Venice,  he  and  Antonio  Landi  with  liim.  The  latter  told 
me  that  he  had  not  meant  that  diamond,  bnt  was  taikiog  of 
another  stone.  So  then  they  went  and  came  again  fjom 
Venice ;  whereupon  I  presented  myself  to  the  Duke  and 
spoke  as  follows :  "  My  lord,  what  I  told  you  is  the  truth  ;  and 
what  Bernardone  said  about  the  tools  he  lent  me  is  a  lie. 
You  had  better  put  Ihis  to  tlie  proof,  and  I  will  go  at  once  lo 
the  Bargello."  The*  Duke  made  answer:  "Benvenufo,  do 
your  best  to  be  an  honest  man,  as  you  have  done  until  now ; 
you  have  no  cause  for  apprehension."  So  the  whole  matter 
passed  off  in  smoke,  and  I  heard  not  one  more  word  about  it 
I  applied  myself  to  finisliing  his  jewel ;  and  when  I  took  it  to 
the  Duchess,  her  Grace  said  that  she  esteemed  my  setting 
quite  as  highly  as  the  diamond  which  Bernardaccio  had  made 
them  buy.  She  then  desired  me  to  fasten  it  upon  her  breast, 
and  handed  me  a  large  pin,  with  which  1  fixed  it,  and  took  my 
leave  in  her  good  favour.'  Afterwards  I  was  informed  that 
they  had  the  stone  reset  by  a  German  or  some  other  foreigner 
— ^whether  truly  or  not  I  cannot  vouch — ^upon  Bernardone's 
suggestion  that  the  diamond  would  show  better  in  a  less 
elaborate  setting. 


LXV 

I  believe  I  have  ah'eady  narrated  how  Domenico  and  Giovan- 
pagolo  Poggini.  goldsmiths  and  l^rothers,  were  at  wort  in 
tlie  Duke's  wardrobe  upon  some  little  golden  vases,  after  my 
design,  chased  with  figures  in  bas-relief,  and  other  ornaments 
of  great  (Ustinction.  I  oftentimes  kept  saying  to  his  Excel- 
lency :  "  My  lord,  if  you  will  undertake  to  pay  some  work- 
people,  I  am  ready  to  strike  coins  for  your  mint  and  medals 
with  your  portrait.     I  am  willing  to  enter  into  compctitioa 

*  Tliij  fue  wan  jV  qtiarle,  or  tlie  fourth  putt  of  the  crintinil's  Iidc,  wfaich 
Cltme  tu  Ihc  di-lntnt. 

'  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  from  tbis  point  onwutd  the  SIS.  'a  wiiikn  bj 
Cellini  in  bis  own  hand. 


Blit  or  Cmiuo  iik'  Mku-ici. 
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with  the  ancients,  and  feel  able  to  surpass  them ;  for  since 
those  early  days  in  which  I  made  the  medals  of  Pope  Clement, 
I  have  learned  so  much  that  I  can  now  produce  far  better 
pieces  of  the  kind.  I  think  I  can  also  outdo  the  coins  1  stnick 
for  Duke  AJessandro,  which  are  still  held  in  high  esteem  ;  in 
hke  manner  !  could  make  for  you  large  pieces  of  gold  and 
silver  plate,  as  I  did  so  often  for  that  noble  monarch,  King 
Francis  of  France,  thanks  to  the  great  conveniences  he  allowed 
me,  without  ever  losing  time  for  the  execution  of  colossal 
statues  or  other  works  of  the  sculptor's  craft."  To  this  sug- 
gestion the  Duke  replied ;  "  Go  forward  ;  1  will  see  ; "  but  he 
never  supplied  me  with  conveniences  or  aid  of  any  kind. 

One  day  his  most  illustrious  Excellency  handed  me  several 
pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  said  :  "  This  is  some  of  the  silver 
from  my  mines  ; '  take  it,  and  make  a  line  vase."  Now  I  did 
not  choose  to  neglect  my  Perseus,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
wfished  to  serve  the  Duke,  so  I  entrusted  the  metal,  together 
with  my  designs  and  models  in  wax,  to  a  rascal  called  Piero  di 
Martino,  a  goldsnuth  by  trade.  He  set  the  work  up  badly, 
and  moreover  ceased  to  labour  at  it,  so  that  I  lost  more  time 
than  if  I  had  taken  it  in  hand  myself.  After  several  months 
were  wasted,  and  Piero  would  neither  work  nor  put  men  to 
work  upon  the  piece,  T  made  him  give  it  back.  1  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  back  the  body  of  the  vase,  which  he 
had  begun  badly,  as  1  have  already  said,  togetlier  with  the 
remainder  of  the  silver.  The  Duke,  hearing  something  of 
these  disputes,  sent  for  the  vase  and  the  models,  and  never 
told  me  why  or  wherefore.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  placed 
some  of  my  designs  in  the  hands  of  divers  persons  at  Venice 
and  elsewhere,  and  was  very  ill  served  by  them. 

The  Duchess  kept  urging  me  to  do  goldsmith's  work  for 
her.  I  frequently  replied  that  everybody,  nay,  all  Italy,  knew 
well  I  was  an  excellent  goldsmith  ;  but  Italy  had  not  yet  seen 
what  1  could  do  in  sculpture.  Among  artists,  certain  enraged 
sculptors  laughed  at  me,  and  called  me  the  new  sculptor, 
"  Now  I  hope  to  show  them  that  I  am  an  old  sculptor,  if  God 
shall  grant  me  the  boon  of  finishing  ray  Perseus  for  that  noble 
piazza  of  his  most  illustrious  Excellency."  After  this  1  shut 
myself  up  at  home,  working  day  and  night,  not  even  showing 
my  face  in  the  palace.     I  wished,  however,  to  keep  myself  in 

'  Coumo's  lilvei  mines  were  it  Cainpiglia  and  Pielrisanlia.  He  worked 
Ihenii  ttowcver,  ruher  at  a.  loss  than  piofil. 
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favour  with  the  Duchess  ;  so  1  got  some  little  cups  made  for 
her  ui  silver,  no  larger  than  twopenny  milk-pots,  chased  with 
exquisite  masks  in  the  rarest  antique  style.  When  1  took  thein 
to  her  Excellency,  she  received  me  most  graciously,  and 
repaid  the  gold  and  alver  I  had  spent  upon  them.  Then  I 
made  my  suit  to  her  and  prayed  her  tell  the  Duke  that  I  was 
getting  small  assistance  for  so  great  a  work ;  1  begged  her  also 
to  warn  him  not  to  lend  so  ready  an  ear  to  Bandinello's  evil 
tongue,  which  hindered  me  from  finisliing  ray  Perseus.  In 
reply  to  these  lamentable  complaints  the  Duchess  shrugged 
her  shoulders  and  exclaimed  :  "  Of  a  surely  the  Duke  ought 
only  too  well  to  know  that  this  Bandinello  of  his  is  worth 
notliing." 


b 
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1  now  stayed  at  home,  and  went  rarely  to  tlie  palace; 
labonring  with  great  diligence  to  complete  my  statue.  I 
had  to  pay  the  workmen  out  of  my  own  pocket ;  for  the 
Duke,  after  giving  Lattanzio  Gorini  orders  to  discharge 
their  wages,  at  the  end  of  about  eighteen  months,  grew 
tired,  and  withdrew  this  subsidy.  I  asked  Lattanzio  why 
he  did  not  pay  me  as  usual.  The  man  replied,  gestjculating 
with  those  spidery  hands  of  his,  in  a  shrill  gnat's  voice : 
"  Why  do  not  you  finish  your  work  ?  One  thinks  that  you 
will  never  get  it  done."  In  a  rage  I  up  and  answered: 
"May  the  plague  catch  you  and  all  who  dare  to  think  I 
shall  not  finish  it!" 

So  1  went  home  with  despair  at  heart  to  my  unlucky 
Perseus,  not  without  weeping,  when  I  remembered  the  pros- 
perity I  had  abandoned  in  Paris  under  the  patronage  of  that 
marvellous  King  Francis,  where  I  had  abundance  of  all  Idnds. 
and  here  had  everything  to  want  for.  Many  a  time  I  had  i( 
in  my  soul  to  cast  myself  away  for  lost.  One  day  on  one  oi 
these  occasions,  I  mounted  a  nice  nag  I  had.  put  a  hundred 
crowns  in  my  purse,  and  went  to  Fiesole  to  visit  a  natural 
son  of  mine  there,  who  was  at  nurse  with  my  gossip,  the 
wife  of  one  of  my  workpeople.  When  I  reached  the  housei 
I  found  the  boy  in  good  health,  and  kissed  him,  very  sad  at 
heart.  On  taking  leave,  he  would  not  let  me  go,  but  held 
me  with  his  little  hands  and  a  tempest  of  cries  and  tears. 
Considering  that  he  was  only  two  years  old  or  thereabouts, 
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the  chUd's  grief  was  something  wonderful.  Now  I  tiad  re- 
solved, ill  the  heat  of  my  despair,  if  I  met  Bindinello,  who 
went  every  evening  to  a  farm  of  lits  above  San  Domenico, 
tliat  I  ■would  litirl  him  to  destruction  ;  so  I  disengaged  my- 
self from  my  baby,  and  left  the  boy  there  sobbing  his  litart 
out.  Taking  the  road  toward  Florence,  just  when  I  entered 
the  piazza  of  San  Domenico,  Bandinello  was  arriving  from 
the  other  side.  On  the  instant  I  decided  upon  bloodshed ; 
but  when  I  reached  the  man  and  raised  my  eyes,  I  saw  him 
unarmed,  riding  a  sorry  mule  or  rather  donkey,  and  he  had 
with  him  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  No  sooner  did  he  catch 
sight  of  me  than  he  turned  the  colour  of  a  corpse,  and 
trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Perceiving  at  once  how  base 
the  business  would  be,  I  exclaimed :  "  Fear  not,  vile  coward  J 
I  do  not  condescend  to  smite  you."  He  looked  at  me  sub- 
missively and  said  nothing.  Thereupon  I  recovered  com- 
mand of  my  faculties,  and  thanked  God  that  His  goodness 
had  withheld  me  from  so  great  an  act  of  violence.  Then, 
being  delivered  from  that  fiendish  fury,  my  spirits  rose,  and 
I  said  to  myself :  "  If  God  but  grant  me  to  execute  my 
work,  I  hope  by  its  means  to  annihilate  all  my  scoundrelly 
enemies ;  and  thus  1  shall  perform  far  greater  and  more 
glorious  revenges  than  if  I  had  vented  ray  rage  upon  one 
single  foe."  Having  this  excellent  resolve  in  heart,  I  re.iched 
my  home.  At  the  end  of  three  days  news  was  brought  me 
that  my  only  son  had  been  smothered  by  his  nurse,  my 
gossip,  which  gave  me  greater  grief  than  I  have  ever  had  in 
my  whole  life.  However,  I  knelt  upon  the  ground,  and,  not 
without  tears,  returned  thanlcs  to  God,  as  I  was  wont,  ex- 
claiming, "Lord,  Thou  gavest  me  the  child,  and  Thou  hast 
taken  him  ;  for  all  Thy  dealings  I  thank  Thee  with  my  whole 
heart."  This  great  sorrow  went  mgh  to  depriving  me  of 
reason ;  yet,  according  to  my  habit,  I  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  adapted  myself  to  circumstances  aa  well  as  I 
was  able. 

LXVII 

About  this  time  a  young  fellow  called  Francesco,  the 
son  of  a  smith,  Matteo,  left  Bandinello's  employment,  and 
inquired  whether  1  would  give  him  work.  I  agreed,  and 
sent  him  to  retouch  my  Medusa,  which  had  been  new  cast 
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in  bronze.  After  a  fortnight  he  mentioned  that  he  had 
been  speaking  with  his  master,  that  is,  Bandinello,  who 
told  him,  if  I  cared  to  make  a  marble  statue,  he  would  give 
mc  a  fine  block  of  stone.  I  replied  at  once  :  "Tell  him 
1  accept  his  offer ;  perhaps  thia  marble  will  prove  a 
stumbling-block  to  him,  for  he  keeps  on  provoldng  mc, 
and  does  not  bear  in  mind  the  great  peril  he  ran  upon 
the  piazjta  of  San  Domenico.  Tell  him  I  will  have  the  marble 
by  all  means.  I  never  speak  about  him,  and  the  beast  is 
perpetually  causing  me  annoyance,  1  verily  believe  yoo 
came  to  work  here  at  his  orders  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
spying  upon  me.  Go,  then,  and  tell  him  I  insist  on  having 
the  marble,  even  against  his  will :  see  that  you  do  not  come 
back  without  it." 


LXVIII 
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Many  d.ays  had  elapsed  during  which  1  had  not  shown  my 
face  in  the  palace,  when  the  fancy  took  me  to  go  there 
one  morning  just  as  the  Duke  was  fmishing  his  dinner.  From 
what  I  heard,  his  Excellency  had  been  talking  of  me  that 
morning,  commending  me  highly,  and  in  particular  praising 
my  skill  in  setting  jewels.  Therefore,  when  tlic  Duchess 
saw  me,  she  called  for  me  by  Messer  Sforza ; '  and  on  my 
presenting  myself  to  her  most  illustrious  Excellency,  she 
asked  me  to  set  a  little  point-diamond  in  a  ring,  saying  she 
wished  always  to  wear  it ;  at  the  same  time  she  ga%'e  me 
the  measure  and  the  stone,  which  was  worth  about  a  hundred 
crowns,  begging  me  to  be  quick  about  the  work.  Upon 
this  the  Duke  began  speaking  to  the  Duchess,  and  said; 
"  There  is  no  doubt  that  Benvenuto  was  formerly  without 
his  peer  in  this  art  ;  but  now  that  he  has  abandoned  it,  I 
believe  it  will  be  too  much  trouble  for  him  to  make  a  little 
ring  of  the  sort  you  want.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  not  to 
importune  him  about  this  trifle,  which  would  be  no  trifle 
to  him  owing  to  his  want  of  practice."  I  thanked  tlie  Duke 
for  his  kind  words,  but  begged  him  to  let  me  render  Uiis 
trifling  service  to  the  Duchess.  Then  I  took  the  ring  in 
hand,  and  finished  it  within  a  few  days.  It  was  meant  for 
the  little  finger;  accordingly  I  fashioned  four  tiny  children 

'  Sforia  Almetii.  a  Perugian  genllemnn,  the  Duke's  ehamb«l«i(i.  Ccaumo 
lolled  lluE  man  with  his  own  hand  in  the  year  isi6. 
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in  the  round  and  four  masks,  which  ligures  composed  the 
hoop.  I  also  found  room  for  some  enamelled  fruits  and 
connecting  links,  so  that  the  stone  and  setting  went  un- 
commonly well  together.  Then  I  took  it  to  the  Duchess, 
who  told  me  graciously  that  1  had  produced  a  very  fine  piece, 
and  that  she  would  remember  mc.  She  afterwards  sent 
the  ring  as  a  present  to  King  Philip,  and  from  that  time 
forward  kept  charging  me  with  commissions,  so  kindly, 
however,  that  I  did  my  best  to  serve  her,  although  t  saw 
but  very  little  of  her  money.  God  knows  I  had  great  need 
of  that,  for  I  was  eager  to  finish  my  Perseus,  and  had 
engaged  some  journeymen,  whom  I  paid  out  of  my  own 
purse.  1  now  began  to  show  myself  more  often  than  I  had 
recently  been  doing. 

LXIX 

It  happened  on  one  feast-day  that  I  went  to  the  palace  after 
dinner,  and  when  I  reached  the  clockroom,  1  saw  the  door 
of  the  wardrobe  standing  open.  As  I  drew  nigh  it,  the  Duke 
called  me,  and  after  a  friendly  greeting  said :  "  Yon  are 
welcome  I  Look  at  that  box  which  has  been  sent  me  by  my 
lord  Stefano  of  Paiestrina.'  Open  it,  and  let  lis  see  what  it 
contains."  When  I  had  opened  the  box,  I  cried  to  the  Duke : 
"  My  lord,  this  is  a  statue  in  Greek  marble,  and  it  is  a  miracle 
of  beauty.  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  a  boy's  figure 
so  excellently  wrought  and  in  so  fine  a  style  among  all  the 
antiques  I  have  inspected.  If  your  Excellency  permits,  I 
should  like  to  restore  it — head  and  arras  and  feet.  I  will  add 
an  eagle,  in  order  that  we  may  christen  the  lad  Ganymede. 
It  is  certainly  not  my  business  to  patch  up  statues,  that  being 
the  trade  of  botchers,  who  do  it  in  all  conscience  villainously 
ill ;  yet  the  art  displayed  by  this  great  master  of  antiquity 
cries  out  to  me  to  help  him."  The  Duke  was  highly  delighted 
to  find  the  statue  so  beautiful,  and  put  me  a  multitude  of 
questions,  sajing  :  "Tell  me,  Benvenuto,  minutely,  in  what 
consists  the  skill  of  this  old  master,  which  so  excites  your 
admiration."  I  then  attempted,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  to 
cxptiiin  the  beauty  of  worlananship,  the  consummate  science, 

'  Stefano  Co1<3nnn,  of  the  prinMly  hau5c  ot  Paiealrina.  He  was  s  gencrpil 
of  coTuiderable  repute  in  ibe  Spanitb,  French,  and  Klvcentine  service  mc- 
eetuvelf. 
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and  the  rare  manner  displayed  by  the  fragment.  I  spoke 
long  upon  these  topics,  and  with  the  greater  pleasure  because 
I  aaw  tliat  his  Excellency  was  deeply  interested. 


LXX 
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Wtiile  I  was  Uins  pleasantly  engaged  in  entertaining  the 
Duke,  a  page  happened  to  leave  the  wardrobe,  and  at  the 
same  moment  Bandinello  entered.  When  the  Duke  saw 
him,  his  countenance  contracted,  and  he  asked  him  drily: 
"What  are  you  about  here?"  Bandinello,  without  answer- 
ing,  cast  a  glance  upon  the  box,  where  the  statue  lay  un- 
covered. Then  breaking  into  one  of  his  malignant  laughs 
and  wagging  his  head,  he  turned  to  the  Duke  and  said  :  "  My 
lord,  this  exactly  illustrates  the  truth  of  what  I  have  so  often 
told  your  Excellency.  You  must  know  that  the  ancients  were 
whoUy  ignorant  o£  anatomy,  and  therefore  their  works 
abound  in  mistakes."  I  kept  silence,  and  paid  no  heed  to 
what  he  was  saying  ;  nay,  indeed,  I  had  turned  my  back  on 
him.  But  when  the  brute  had  brought  his  disagreeable 
babble  to  an  end,  the  Duke  exclaimed  :  "  O  Benvenuto,  this 
is  the  exact  opposite  of  what  you  were  just  now  demon- 
strating with  so  many  e.tcellent  arguments.  Come  and  speak 
a  word  in  defence  of  the  statue."  In  reply  to  this  appeal,  so 
kindly  made  me  by  the  Duke,  I  spoke  as  follows :  "  My  lord. 
your  most  illustrious  Excellency  must  please  to  know  that 
Baccio  Bandinello  ts  made  up  of  everything  bad,  and  thus  has 
he  ever  been ;  therefore,  whatever  he  looks  at,  be  the  thing 
superlatively  excellent,  becomes  in  his  ungracious  eyes  as  tml 
as  can  be.  I,  who  incline  to  the  good  only,  discern  the  truth 
with  purer  senses.  Consequently,  what  1  told  your  Excel- 
lency about  this  lovely  statue  is  mere  simple  truth  ;  whereas 
what  Bandinello  said  is  but  a  porhon  of  the  evil  out  of  which 
he  is  composed."  The  Duke  Ustened  with  much  amuse- 
ment ;  but  Bandinello  writhed  and  made  the  most  ugly  faces 
— his  face  itself  being  by  nature  hideous  beyond  measure — 
which  could  be  imagined  by  the  mind  of  man. 

The  Duke  at  this  point  moved  away,  and  proceeded 
through  some  ground-iioor  rooms,  while  Bandinello  followed. 
The  chamberlains  twitched  me  by  the  mantle,  and  sent  mc 
after ;  so  we  all  attended  the  Duke  until  he  reached  a  certain 
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chamber,  where  he  seated  himself,  wilh  Bandinello  and 
me  standing  at  liis  right  hand  and  his  left.  I  kept  silence, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  his  Excellency's  suite  looked  hard  at 
Bandinello,  tittering  among  themselves  about  the  speech  I 
had  made  in  the  room  above.  So  then  Bandinello  began 
again  to  chatter,  and  cried  out :  "  Prince,  when  I  uncovered 
my  Hercules  and  Cacus,  I  verily  believe  a  hundred  sonnets 
were  written  on  me,  full  of  the  worst  abuse  which  could  be 
invented  by  the  ignorant  rabble.'"  I  rejoined:  "Prince, 
when  Mictiel  Agnolo  Buonarroti  displayed  his  Sacristy  to 
view,  with  so  many  fine  statues  in  it,  the  men  of  talent  in  our 
admirable  school  of  Florence,  always  appreciative  of  truth 
and  goodness,  published  more  than  a  hundred  sonnets,  each 
vying  with  his  neighbour  to  extol  these  masterpieces  to  the 
skies,'-'  So  then,  just  as  Bandinello's  work  deserved  all  the 
evil  which,  he  tells  lis,  was  then  said  about  it,  Buonarroti's 
deserved  the  enthusiastic  praise  which  was  bestowed  upon 
it."  These  words  of  mine  made  Bandinello  burst  with  fury ; 
he  tiu-ned  on  me,  and  cried  :  "  And  you,  what  have  you  got 
to  say  against  my  work ? "  "I  will  tell  you  if  you  have  the 
patience  to  hear  me  out."  "Go  along  then,"  he  replied. 
The  Duke  and  his  attendants  prepared  themselves  to  Listen. 
I  began  and  opened  my  oration  thus  :  "You  must  know  that 
it  pains  nie  to  point  out  the  faults  of  your  statue  ;  I  shall  not, 
however,  utter  my  own  sentiments,  but  shall  recapitulate  what 
our  most  virtuous  school  of  Florence  says  about  it."  The 
brutal  fellow  kept  making  disagreeable  remarks  and  gesticu- 
lating with  his  hands  and  feet,  until  he  enraged  me  so  that 
I  began  again,  and  spoke  far  more  rudely  than  I  should  other- 
wise have  done,  if  be  had  behaved  with  decency.  "Well, 
then,  this  virtuous  school  says  that  if  one  were  to  shave  the 
hair  of  your  Hercules,  there  would  not  be  skull  enough  left 
to  hold  his  brain ;  it  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
whether  his  features  are  those  of  a  man  or  of  something 
between  a  lion  and  an  ox ;  the  face  too  is  turned  away  from 

'  Vnsari  confinns  IhLs  slalcmcnt.  Tlie  swlue,  which  may  still  be  seen  upon 
the  gic»l  piniza.  is.  in  Inilli,  »  very  poot  perlomiaiice.  The  FlurciiUnes  were 
»nmy  because  B.mdinello  had  filched  the  commisaion  away  from  Michel 
Angtlo.  Il  was  uacovered  !□  1534,  and  Duke  Alesaandro  liaH  to  imprison 
its  Iflinpoonets. 

*  Cellini  alludes  of  course  to  the  Snctiaty  of  S,  Loniun,  designed  by  Michel 
Angelo,  with  the  portiaili  of  the  M«diei  and  utaluH  of  Day,  Night,  Duwn, 
and  Twilight. 
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the  action  of  the  figure,  and  is  so  badly  set  upon  the  neck, 
with  such  poverty  of  art  and  so  ill  a  grace,  that  nothing  worse 
was  ever  seen  ;  his  sprawling  shoulders  are  like  the  two  pom- 
mels of  an  a^'s  pack-saddle ;  his  breasts  and  all  tlie  muscles 
of  the  body  are  not  portrayed  from  a  man,  but  frona  a  big  sack 
full  of  melons  set  upright  against  a  wall.  The  loins  seem  to 
be  modelled,  from  a  bag  of  lanky  pumpkins  ;  nobody  can  tell 
how  his  two  legs  are  attached  to  that  vile  trunk ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  on  which  leg  he  stands,  or  which  he  uses  to 
exert  his  strength  ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  be  resting  upoabotfa, 
as  sculptors  who  know  something  of  their  art  have  occasion- 
ally set  the  figure.  It  is  obvious  that  the  body  is  leaning 
forward  more  than  one-third  of  a  cubit,  which  alone  is  the 
greatest  and  most  insupportable  fault  committed  by  vulgar 
commonplace  pretenders.  Concerning  the  arms,  they  say 
that  these  are  botli  stretched  out  without  one  touch  of  grace 
or  one  real  spark  of  artistic  talents  just  as  if  you  had  never 
seen  a  naked  model.  Again,  the  right  leg  of  Hercules  and 
that  of  Cacns  have  got  one  mass  of  flesh  between  them,  so 
that  if  they  were  to  be  separated,  not  only  one  of  tliem,  but 
both  together,  would  be  left  without  a  calf  at  the  point  where 
they  are  touching.  They  say,  too,  that  Hercules  has  one  of 
his  feet  undergromid,  while  the  other  seems  to  be  resting  on 
hot  coals."  I 

K  LXXI  ^m 

^^  The  fellow  could  not  stand  quiet  to  hear  the  damning  error^ 

of  his  Cacus  in  their  turn  enumerated.  For  one  thing,  I  was 
telling  the  truth ;  for  another,  I  was  unmasking  him  to  the 
Duke  and  all  the  people  present,  who  sliowed  by  face  and 
gesture  first  their  surprise,  and  next  their  conviction  thai 
what  I  said  was  true.  AH  at  once  he  burst  out :  "Ah,  you 
slanderous  tongue  !  why  don't  you  speak  about  my  design  ?" 
I  retorted  :  "  A  good  draughtsman  can  never  produce  bad 
works ;  therefore  I  am  incliTied  to  believe  that  your  drawing 
is  no  better  than  your  statues."  When  he  saw  the  amused 
expression  on  the  Duke's  face  and  the  cutting  gestures  of  the 
bystanders,  he  let  his  insolence  get  the  better  of  hira,  and 
turned  to  me  with  that  most  hideous  face  of  his,  screaming 
aloud:  "Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  you  ugly  .  .  .">    At  these 

^  OA  ila  chile,  saddsmilateU. 
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words  the  Duke  frowned,  and  the  others  pursed  their  lips 
up  and  looked  with  knitted  brows  toward  him.  The  horrible 
affront  half  maddened  me  with  fuiy ;  but  in  a  moment  I  re- 
covered presence  of  mind  enough  to  turn  it  off  with  a  jest : 
"Vou  madman  !  you  exceed  the  bounds  of  decency.  Yet 
would  to  God  that  I  understood  so  noble  an  art  as  you  allude 
to  ;  they  say  that  Jove  used  it  with  Ganymede  in  paradise,  and 
here  upon  this  earth  it  is  practised  by  some  of  the  greatest 
emperors  and  kings.  I,  however,  am  but  a  poor  humble 
creature,  who  neitlier  have  the  power  nor  the  intelligence 
to  perplex  my  wits  with  anything  so  admirable,"  When  I 
had  finished  this  speech,  the  Duke  and  his  attendants  could 
control  themselves  no  longer,  but  broke  into  such  shouts  of 
laughter  that  one  never  heard  the  like.  You  must  know, 
gentle  readers,  that  though  I  put  on  this  appearance  of  plea- 
santry, my  heart  was  bursting  in  my  body  to  think  that  a 
fellow,  the  foulest  villain  who  ever  breathed,  should  have 
dared  in  the  presence  of  so  great  a  prince  to  cast  an  insult 
of  that  atrocious  nature  in  my  teeth  ;  but  you  must  also  know 
that  he  insulted  the  Duke,  and  not  me  ;  for  had  1  not  stood  in 
that  august  presence,  I  should  have  felled  him  dead  to  earth. 
When  the  dirty  stupid  scoundrel  observed  that  those  gentle- 
men kept  on  laughing,  he  tried  to  change  the  subject,  and 
divert  them  from  deriding  him;  so  he  began  as  follows: 
"This  fellow  Benvenuto  goes  about  boasting  that  I  have 
promised  him  a  piece  of  marble."  I  took  him  up  at  once. 
"Wliat!  did  you  not  send  to  tell  me  by  your  journeyman, 
Francesco,  that  if  I  wished  to  work  in  marble  you  would 
give  me  a  block?  I  accepted  it,  and  mean  to  have  it."  He 
retorted ;  "  Be  very  well  assured  that  you  will  never  get  it," 
Still  smarting  as  I  was  under  the  calumnious  insults  he  had 
flung  at  me,  I  lost  my  self-control,  forgot  1  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  Duke,  and  called  out  in  a  storm  of  fury  ;  "  I  swear  to 
you  that  if  you  do  not  send  the  marble  to  my  house,  you  had 
better  look  out  for  another  world,  for  if  you  stay  upon  this 
earth  I  will  most  certainly  rip  the  wind  out  of  your  carcass." ' 
Then  suddenly  awaking  to  the  fact  that  1  was  standing  in 
the  presence  of  so  great  a  duke,  I  turned  submissively 
to  lits  Excellency  and  said ;  "  My  lord,  one  fool  makes  a 
hundred ;   the  follies  of  this  man  have  blinded  mc  for  a 

'  /b  qutsta  \mondii\  H  igoajiiri  a  egni  moUt. 
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moment  to  the  glory  of  your  most  illustrious  ExcelleRcy  and 
to  myself.  I  humbly  crave  your  pardon."  Then  the  Duke 
said  to  Baadinello  :  "Is  it  true  that  you  promised  him  the 
marble  ? "  He  replied  that  it  was  true.  Upon  this  the  Duke 
addressed  me :  "  Go  to  the  Opera,  aud  choose  a  piece  accord- 
ing to  your  taste,"  I  demurred  that  the  man  had  promised 
to  send  it  home  to  me.  The  words  tliat  passed  between  us 
were  awful,  and  1  refused  to  take  the  stone  in  any  other  way. 
Next  morning  a  piece  of  marble  was  brou^t  to  my  house. 
On  asking  who  had  sent  it,  they  told  me  it  was  Bandinello, 
and  that  tliis  was  the  very  block  which  he  bad  promised.' 


LXXII 
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1  had  it  brought  at  once  into  my  studio,  and  bes^n  to 
chisel  it.  While  I  was  rough-hewing  the  block,  I  made  a 
model.  But  my  eagerness  to  work  in  marble  was  so  strong, 
that  I  had  not  patience  to  finish  the  model  as  correctly  as 
this  art  demands.  I  soon  noticed  tliat  the  stone  rang  false 
beneath  my  strokes,  which  made  me  oftentimes  repent  com- 
mencing on  it.  Yet  I  got  what  I  could  out  of  the  piece — 
that  is,  the  Apollo  and  Hyacinth,  which  may  still  be  seen 
unfinished  in  my  workshop.  While  I  was  thus  engaged,  the 
Duke  came  to  my  house,  and  often  said  to  me :  "  Leave  your 
bronze  awhile,  and  let  nie  watch  you  working  on  the  marble." 
Then  1  took  chisel  and  mallet,  and  went  at  it  blithely.  He 
asked  about  the  model  1  had  made  fcir  my  statue  ;  to  which 
I  answered :  "  Duke,  this  marble  is  all  cracked,  but  I  shall 
carve  something  from  it  in  spite  of  tliat ;  therefore  I  have  not 
been  able  to  settle  the  model,  but  sliall  go  on  doing  the  best 
1  can." 

His  Excellency  sent  to  Rome  post-haste  for  a  bloci:  of 
Greek  marble,  in  order  that  I  might  restore  his  antique 
Ganymede,  which  was  the  cause  of  that  dispute  witli  Ban- 
dinello,    When  it  arrived,  I  thought  it  a.  sin  to  cut  it  up  for 

'  Vaami,  in  his  U/t  af  Bamtinello,  gives  n  Ciulous  con  fii  ma  linn  nf  CriUoi'i 
veracity  by  repnrtiDg  Ihis  ([uarrel.  wilh  some  of  llic  speeches  which  ptutd 
bclween  the  two  civn.]  artists.  Vcl  he  had  not  lead  Cellini's  jl/rMMVl,  ud 
was  fai  from  (larlial  (o  the  oinn.  Compariri!;  Vnsaii's  with  Cellini's  MCMmt. 
we  only  notice  thai  the  lallei  has  made  Bandiaello  play  a,  less  willy  p«it  Id  IIk 
woi'dy  strife  Ihan  llie  formec  assigned  him. 
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the  bead  and  ;ii-ms  and  other  bits  wauting  in  the  Ganymede ; 
8o  I  provided  myself  with  another  piece  of  stone,  and  reserved 
the  Greelt  marble  for  a  Narcissus  which  I  modelled  on  a  small 
scale  in  wax.  I  found  that  the  block  had  two  holes,  pene- 
trating to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  a  cubit,  and  two  good 
inches  wide.  This  led  me  to  choose  the  attitude  which  may 
be  noticed  in  ray  statue,  avoiding  the  holes  and  keeping  my 
figure  free  from  them.  But  rain  had  fallen  scores  of  years 
upon  the  stone,  filtering  so  deeply  from  the  holc.i  into  its 
substance  that  the  marble  was  decayed.  Of  this  I  had  full 
proof  at  the  time  of  a  great  inundation  of  the  Arno,  when 
the  river  rose  to  the  height  of  more  than  a  cubit  and  a  half 
in  my  workshop.'  Now  the  Naj'cissus  stood  upon  a  square 
of  wood,  and  the  water  overturned  it,  causing  the  statue  to 
break  in  two  above  the  breasts.  I  had  to  join  the  pieces ; 
and  in  order  that  the  line  of  breakage  might  not  be  ob- 
served. I  wreathed  that  garland  of  flowers  round  it  which 
may  still  be  seen  upon  the  bosom.  I  went  on  working  at 
the  surface,  employing  some  hours  before  sunrise,  or  now 
and  then  on  feast-days,  so  as  not  to  lose  the  time  I  needed 
for  my  Perseus, 

It  so  happened  on  one  of  those  mornings,  while  I  was 
getting  some  little  chisels  into  trim  to  work  on  the  Narcissus, 
that  a  very  fine  splinter  of  steel  flew  into  my  right  eye.  and 
embedded  itself  so  deeply  in  the  pupil  that  it  could  not  be 
extracted.  1  thought  for  certain  1  must  lose  the  sight  of  that 
eye.  After  some  days  1  sent  for  Maestro  Raffaello  d6  Pilli, 
the  surgeon,  who  obtained  a  couple  of  live  pigeons,  and 
placing  me  upon  my  back  across  a  table,  took  the  birds  and 
opened  a  large  vein  they  have  beneath  the  wing,  so  that  the 
blood  gushed  out  into  my  eye.  I  felt  immediately  relieved, 
and  in  the  space  of  two  days  the  sphnter  came  away,  and  I 
remained  with  eyesight  greatly  improved.  Against  the  feast 
of  S.  Lucia,'  which  came  round  in  three  days,  I  made  a  golden 
eye  out  of  a  French  crown,  and  had  it  presented  at  her  shrine 
by  one  of  my  si.\  nieces,  daughters  of  my  sister  Liptirata ;  the 
girl  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  in  her  company  1  returned 
thanks  to  God  and  S.  Lucia.  For  some  while  afterwards 
I  did  not  work  at  the  Narcissus,  but  pushed  my  Perseus 

'  Cellioi  alludes  la  a  celeliratad  inundatioa  of  Ihe  Jeai  IS47. 
*  S.  Lui.'y,  I  neeil  lianlly  reiiiurk,  '\i  Ilie  palcuness  ol  the  eyes.     In  Italiao 
nit  sbv  is  generally  repri-seiiied  bulding  her  own  eyes  upon  a  pinie. 
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forward  under  all  the  difficulties  1  h;ive  described.  It 
wiis  my  purpose  to  finish  it,  and  then  to  bid  farewell  to 
Florence. 


LXXIII 

Having  succeeded  so  well  with  the  cast  of  the  Medusa,  I 
had  great  hope  of  bringing  my  Perseus  through  ;  for  I  had 
laid  the  wax  on,  and  felt  confident  that  it  would  come  out  in 
bronze  as  perfectly  as  the  Medusa.  The  wa.-sen  model  pro- 
duced so  fine  an  effect,  that  when  the  Dulce  saw  it  and  was 
struck  with  its  beauty — whether  somebody  had  persuaded 
him  it  could  not  be  carried  out  with  the  same  finish  in 
metal,  or  whether  he  thought  so  for  himself — he  came  to 
visit  me  more  frequently  than  usual,  and  on  one  Decision 
said :  "  Benvenuto,  this  figure  cannot  succeed  iu  bronne ; 
the  laws  of  art  do  not  admit  of  it."  These  words  of  his 
Excellency  stung  me  so  shaiply  that  I  answered  :  "  My  lord. 
I  know  how  very  httle  confidence  you  have  in  me;  and  I 
believe  the  reason  of  this  is  that  your  most  illustrious  Excel- 
lency lends  too  ready  an  ear  to  my  calumniators,  or  else 
indeed  that  you  do  not  understand  my  art."  He  hardly  let 
me  close  the  sentence  when  he  broke  in :  "I  profess  myself 
a  connoisseur,  and  understand  it  very  well  indeed."  I  re- 
plied: "Yes,  like  a  prince,  not  like  an  artist;  for  if  your 
Excellency  understood  my  trade  as  well  as  you  imagine,  you 
would  trust  me  on  the  proofs  I  have  already  given.  These 
are,  first,  the  colossal  bronze  bust  of  your  Excellency,  which 
is  now  in  Elba ;'  secondly,  the  restoration  of  the  Ganymede 
in  marble,  which  offered  so  many  difficulties  and  cost  me  90 
much  trouble,  tliat  I  would  rather  have  made  the  whole 
statue  new  from  the  beginning  ;  thirdly,  the  Medusa,  cast  by 
me  in  bronze,  here  now  before  your  Excellency's  eyes,  the 
execution  of  which  was  a  greater  triumph  of  strength  and 
sldll  than  any  of  my  predecessors  in  this  fiendish  art  have 
yet  achieved.  Look  you,  my  lord !  I  constructed  that 
furnace  anew  on  principles  quite  different  from  those  of 
other  founders  ;  in  addition  to  many  technical  improvements 
and  ingenious  devices,  I  scpphed  it  with  two  issues  for  the 
metal,  because  this  difficult  and  twisted    figure    could   not 

'  At  Portoferndo.     It  came  afierwitdt  lo  fiorsiice. 
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otherwise  have  come  out  perfect.  II  is  only  owing  to  my 
intelligent  insight  into  means  and  appliances  thnt  the  statue 
tiimed  out  as  it  did  ;  a  triumph  judged  impossible  by  ^i\  the 
practitioners  of  this  art.  I  should  like  you  furthermore  to 
be  aware,  my  lord,  for  certain,  that  the  sole  reason  why  I 
succeeded  with  all  those  great  and  arduous  works  in  France 
under  his  most  admirable  Majesty  King  Francis,  was  the  high 
courage  which  that  good  monarch  put  into  my  heart  by  the 
hberal  allowances  he  made  me,  and  the  multitude  of  work- 
people he  left  at  my  disposal.  I  could  have  as  many  as  I 
asked  for,  and  employed  at  times  above  forty,  all  chosen  by 
myself.  These  were  the  causes  of  my  having  there  produced 
so  many  masterpieces  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Now  then, 
my  lord,  put  trust  in  me ;  supply  me  with  the  aid  I  need. 
1  am  confident  of  being  able  to  complete  a  work  which 
will  delight  your  soul.  But  if  your  Excellency  goes  on  dis- 
heartening me,  and  does  not  advance  me  the  assistance  which 
is  absolutely  required,  neither  I  nor  any  man  alive  upon  this 
earth  can  hope  to  achieve  the  sUghtest  thing  of  value." 


LXXIV 

It  was  as  much  as  the  Duke  could  do  to  stand  by  and  listen 
to  my  pleadings.  He  kept  turning  first  this  way  and  then 
that ;  while  I,  in  despair,  poor  wretched  I,  was  calling  up 
remembrance  of  the  noble  state  I  held  in  France,  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  my  soul.  All  at  once  he  cried :  "  Come,  tell  me, 
Benvenuto,  how  is  it  possible  that  yonder  splendid  head  of 
Medusa,  so  high  up  there  in  the  gKisp  of  Perseus,  should  ever 
come  out  perfect  ?  "  1  replied  upon  the  instant :  "  Look  you 
now,  my  lord  !  If  your  Excellency  possessed  that  knowledge 
of  the  craft  which  you  affirm  you  have,  you  would  not  fear 
one  moment  for  the  splendid  head  you  speak  of.  There  is 
good  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  to  feel  uneasy  about  this  right 
foot,  so  far  below  and  at  a  distance  from  the  rest."  When  he 
heard  these  words,  the  Duke  turned,  half  in  anger,  to  some 
gentlemen  in  waiting,  and  exclaimed :  "  I  verily  beheve  that 
this  Benvenuto  prides  himself  on  contradicting  everything 
one  says."  Then  he  faced  round  to  me  with  a  touch  of 
mockery,  upon  which  his  attendants  did  the  like,  and  began 
to  speak  as  follows :  "  I  will  listen  patiently  to  any  argument 
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you  can  possibly  produce  in  explanation  of  your  statement, 
which  may  convince  me  of  its  probability."  I  said  in  answer: 
"  I  viiU  adduce  so  sound  an  argument  that  your  Excellency 
shal]  perceive  the  full  force  of  it."  So  I  began  :  "  You  mcsl 
know,  my  lord,  that  the  nature  of  fii'e  is  to  ascend,  and  there- 
fore I  promise  you  that  Medusa's  head  will  come  out  famously : 
but  since  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  tire  to  descend,  and  I  must 
force  it  downwards  six  cubits  by  artificial  means,  I  assure  your 
Excellency  upon  this  most  convincing  ground  of  proof  that 
tlie  foot  cannot  possibly  come  out.  It  will,  however,  be  quite 
easy  for  me  to  restore  it."  "  Why,  then,"  said  the  Duke,  "did 
you  not  devise  it  so  that  the  foot  should  come  out  as  well  as 
you  affirm  the  head  will  ? "  I  answered  :  "  I  must  have  made 
a  much  larger  furnace,  with  a  conduit  as  thick  as  my  leg ;  and 
so  I  might  have  forced  the  molten  metal  by  its  own  weight  to 
descend  so  far.  Now,  my  pipe,  which  nms  six  cubits  to  the 
statue's  foot,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  thicker  than  two  fingen. 
However,  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  to  make  a 
larger ;  for  I  shall  easily  be  able  to  mend  what  is  ktcldog. 
But  when  my  mould  is  more  than  half  full,  as  I  expect,  from 
this  middle  point  upwards,  the  tire  ascending  by  its  natural 
property,  then  the  heads  of  Perseus  and  Medusa  will  oome 
out  admirably ;  you  may  be  quite  sure  of  it."  After  I  had 
thus  expomided  these  convincing  arguments,  together  with 
many  more  of  the  same  kind,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  set 
down  here,  tlie  Duke  shook  his  head  and  departed  without 
further  ceremony. 

LXXV 

Abandoned  thus  to  my  own  resources,  I  took  new  coamge, 
and  banished  the  sad  thoughts  which  kept  recurring  to  my 
mind,  milking  me  often  weep  hitter  tears  of  repeulance  for 
having  left  France ;  for  though  I  did  so  only  to  revisit 
Florence,  my  sweet  birthplace,  in  order  that  I  mi^t 
charitably  succour  my  six  nieces,  this  good  action,  as  I  wcU 
perceived,  had  been  the  beginning  of  my  great  mtsfortuoc 
Nevertheless,  1  felt  convinced  that  when  my  Perseus  ww 
accomplished,  all  these  trials  would  be  turned  to  high 
felicity  and  glorious  well-being. 

Accordingly  I  strengthened  my  heart,  and  with  all  the 
forces  of  my  body  and   my  pitrse,  employing  what  little 


money  still  remained  to  nie,  I  set  to  work.  First  I  provided 
myself  with  several  londs  of  plnewood  from  the  (orcsts  of 
Serristori,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moiitehipo.  Wliile  these 
were  on  their  way,  I  clothed  my  Perseus  with  the  clay 
which  I  had  prepared  many  months  beforehand,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  duly  seasoned.  After  making  its  clay 
tunic  (for  that  is  the  term  used  in  this  art)  and  properly 
arming  it  and  fencing  it  with  iron  girders,  I  began  to  draw 
die  wax  out  by  means  of  a  slow  lire.  This  melted  and 
issued  through  numerous  air-vents  I  had  made ;  for  the 
more  there  are  of  these,  the  better  will  the  mould  fill.  When 
I  bad  finished  drawing  off  the  wax,  I  constructed  a  funnel- 
shaped  furnace  al!  round  the  model  of  my  Perseus.'  It  was 
built  of  bricks,  so  interlaced,  the  one  above  the  other,  that 
numerous  apertures  were  left  for  the  fire  to  exhale  at.  Then 
I  began  to  lay  on  wood  by  degrees,  and  kept  it  burning  two 
whole  days  and  nights.  At  length,  when  all  the  wax  was 
gone,  and  the  mould  was  well  baked,  1  set  to  work  at  digging 
the  pit  in  which  to  sink  it.  This  I  performed  with  scrupulous 
regard  to  all  the  rules  of  art.  When  1  had  finished  that  part 
of  ray  work,  1  raised  the  mould  by  windlasses  and  stout  ropes 
to  a  perpendicular  position,  and  suspending  it  with  the 
greatest  care  one  cubit  above  the  level  of  the  furnace,  so 
that  it  hnng  exactly  above  the  middle  of  the  pit,  I  next 
lowered  it  gently  down  into  the  very  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
and  had  it  firmly  placed  with  every  possible  precaution  for 
its  safely.  When  this  delicate  operation  was  accompUshed, 
I  began  to  bank  it  up  with  the  earth  I  had  excavated :  and, 
ever  as  the  earth  grew  higher,  I  introduced  its  proper  air- 
vents,  which  were  little  tubes  of  earthenware,  such  as  folk 
use  for  drains  and  such-hke  purposes.*  At  length,  I  felt 
sure  that  it  was  admirably  fixed,  and  that  the  fiUing-in  of 
the  pit  and  the  placing  of  the  air-vents  had  been  properly 
performed,     I  also  could  see  that  my  workpeople  understood 


'  This  fum^tce,  called  mniiifa,  was  like  a  grain-hoppec.  so  thnt  the  mould 
cwiild  stand  Mprighl  in  it  as  in  a  cup.  The  wprd  nianiia  is  ihc  same  as  out 
maniuh.  an  antique  form  of  sleeve. 

'  These  air-venls.  or  ijialaloi.  Viae  introduced  into  the  nulei  rooidd,  uhlch 
Cellini  calli  the  rnnaca,  or  clay  tunic  laid  upon  the  original  modi'l  of  baked 
ciay  and  was.  They  served  the  double  purpose  o!  diawiog  off  (he  wax, 
whereby  a  spare  iias  lell  for  the  mullen  bronjce  in  enter,  and  also  of 
Facilii^ting  'lie  penciration  of  this  molten  metal  bf  allowing  n  5'ec  etmpe 
of  air  and  gis  hotn  the  outer  nioidd> 
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my  mcUiod,  which  differed  very  conaiderably  from  that  of 
all  the  other  masters  in  the  trade.     FeeUng  confident,  then, 

rthat  I  could  rely  upon  them.A  next  tiimed  to  my  furnace, 
which  1  had  filled  with  niTmerous  pigs  of  copper  and  other 
bronze  stuff.  The  pieces  were  piled  according  to  the  laws 
of  art,  that  is  to  say,  so  resting  one  upon  the  other  that  the 
flames  could  play  freely  through  them,  in  order  that  the 
metal  might  heat  and  liquefy  the  sooner.  At  last  I  called 
out  heartily  to  set  the  furnace  going.  The  logs  of  pine 
were  heaped  in,  and,  what  with  the  unctuous  reain  of  the 
wood  and  the  good  draught  I  had  given,  my  furnace  worked 
so  well  that  I  was  obhged  to  rush  from  side  to  side  to  keep 
it  going.  The  taboiu-  was  more  than  I  could  stand  ;  yet  I 
forced  myself  to  strain  every  nerve  and  muscle.  To  increase 
my  anxieties,  the  workshop  took  fire,  and  we  were  afraid 
lest  the  roof  should  fall  upon  our  heads ;  while,  from  the 

.  garden,  such  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  kept  blowing  in,  that 

L  it  perceptibly  cooled  the  furnace,  \ 

Battling  thus  with  all  these  untoward  circumstances  for 
several  hours,  and  exerting  myself  beyond  even  the  measure 
of  my  powerful  constitution,  I  could  at  last  bear  up  no  longer, 
and  a  sudden  fever,'  of  the  utmost  possible  intensity,  attacked 
me.  I  felt  absolutely  obliged  to  go  and  fling  myself  upon  my 
bed.  Sorely  against  my  will  having  to  drag  myself  away 
from  the  spot,  I  turned  to  my  assistants,  about  ten  or  more  in 
all,  what  with  master- founders,  hand- workers,  country- fellows, 
and  my  own  special  journeymen,  among  whom  was  Bernar- 
dino ManneUini  of  Mugello,  my  apprentice  through  seveni 
years,  To  him  in  particular  I  spoke :  "  Look,  my  dear  Ber- 
nardino, that  you  observe  the  rules  which  I  have  laught  j-ou ; 
do  your  best  with  all  despatch,  for  the  metal  will  soon  be 
fused.  You  cannot  go  wrong ;  these  honest  men  will  get  the 
channels  ready ;  you  will  easily  be  able  to  drive  back  the  two 
plugs  with  this  pair  of  iron  crooks ;  and  1  am  sure  that  my 
mould  will  till  miraculously.  I  feel  more  ill  than  I  ever  did  in 
all  my  life,  and  verily  believe  that  it  will  kill  me  before  a  few 
hours  are  over.""  Thus,  with  despair  at  heart,  I  left  them, 
and  betook  myself  to  bed. 

'   Una  fthbri  tSmera.     \Jl.,afsverB/orKJiiyiduraJ(eH, 
'  Some  tectinical  Iciins  require  eKpl  anal  ion  in  iJiis  tentirnce.     The  eanab 
ot  ehmnela  were  sluices  for  carrying  the  multcn  metal  (torn  the  fuinace  ini* 
the  mciutd.    The  mandriafii,  which  t  have  iru)»lftted  by  im*  ereokt,  woe 
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LXXVI 

No  sooner  had  I  got  to  bed,  than  I  ordered  my  serving- 
maids  to  carry  food  and  wine  for  all  the  men  into  the  work- 
shop ;  at  the  same  time  I  cried :  "  I  shall  not  be  alive 
to-morrow."  They  tried  to  encourage  me,  arguing  that  my 
illness  would  pass  over,  since  it  came  from  excessive  fatigue. 
In  this  way  I  spent  two  hours  battUng  with  the  fever,  which 
steadily  increased,  and  caUing  out  continually :  "  I  feel  that  I 
am  dying."  My  housekeeper,  who  was  named  Mona  Fiore 
da  Castel  del  Rio,  a  very  notable  manager  and  no  less  warm- 
hearted, kept  chiding  me  for  my  discouragement ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  paid  me  every  land  attention  which  was 
possible.  However,  the  sight  of  my  physical  pain  and  moral 
dejection  so  affected  her,  that,  in  spite  of  that  brave  heart  of 
hers,  she  could  not  refrain  from  shedding  tears  ;  and  yet,  so 
far  as  she  was  able,  she  took  good  care  I  should  not  see  them. 
While  I  was  thus  terribly  afflicted,  I  beheld  the  figure  of  a 
man  enter  my  chamber,  twisted  in  his  body  into  the  form  of  a 
capital  S.  He  raised  a  lamentable,  doleful  voice,  like  one  who 
announces  their  last  hour  to  men  condemned  to  die  upon  the 
scaffold,  and  spoke  these  words :  "  O  Benvenuto  I  your  statue 
is  spoiled,  and  there  is  no  hope  whatever  of  saving  it."  No 
sooner  had  I  heard  the  shriek  of  that  wretch  than  I  gave  a 
howl  which  might  have  been  heard  from  the  sphere  of  flame. 
Jumping  from  my  bed,  I  seized  my  clothes  and  began  to  dress. 
The  maids,  and  my  lad,  and  every  one  who  came  around  to 
help  me,  got  kicks  or  blows  of  the  fist,  while  1  kept  crying  out 
in  lamentation  :  "  Ah  I  traitors  I  enviers  I  This  is  an  act  of 
treason,  done  by  malice  prepense  I  But  I  swear  by  God  that 
I  will  sift  it  to  the  bottom,  and  before  I  die  will  leave  such 

potes  fitted  at  I  he  end  wilh  curved  irons,  by  which  the  openiiigsof  the  furnace, 
filu^it  ^r  in  Italian  jfint,  could  be  pnrtially  or  wholly  driven  back,  ao  as  to 
Id  the  moUen  n^etal  Bow  through  the  channels  into  the  monld.  When  the 
metal  le.ichcd  the  mould,  il  entered  in  a  led-hnl  stream  between  liie  lunoia, 
oc  oul^iile  mould,  and  the  niiima,  or  inner  block,  filling  up  exactly  the  space 
which  had  previously  been  occupied  by  the  wax  extracted  by  a  method  of  slow 
burning  Blinded  to  above.  I  believe  that  the  process  is  known  as  easting 
li  ciri ptrdiie.  'I  he/tffma,  or  mould,  consisted  01  two  pieces :  one  hollow  (/<i 
Anuia),  which  gave  shape  lo  the  bronie  ;  one  solid  and  rounded  (/a  a«%ma), 
Hrhich  Blood  al  n  short  Interval  within  the  former,  and  regulated  the  ioftux  ot 
the  metal.     See  at>ove,  p.  361,  note, 
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witness  to  tlie  world  of  what  f  can  do  as  shall  make  a  score  of 
mortals  marvel." 

Wlien  I  bad  got  my  clothes  on,  I  strode  with  soul  bent  oq 
nnschief  toward  tlic  workshop ;  there  !  beheld  the  men, 
whom  I  had  left  crewhile  in  such  high  spirits,  standing 
stupefied  and  downcast.  I  began  at  once  and  spoke :  "  Up 
with  you  !  Attend  to  me  I  Since  you  have  not  been  able  or 
witling  to  obey  the  directions  I  gave  you,  obey  me  now  that 
I  am  with  you  to  conduct  my  work  in  person.  Let  no  one 
contradict  me,  for  in  cases  like  this  we  need  the  aid  of 
and  hearing,  not  of  advice."  When  1  had  uttered 
words,  a  certain  Maestro  Alessandro  Lastricati  broke  sileac( 
and  said  :  ''  Look  you,  Benvenuto,  you  are  going  to  attempt  an 
enterprise  which  the  laws  of  art  do  not  sanction,  and  whidi 
cannot  succeed."  1  turned  upon  him  with  such  furj-  and  so 
full  of  mischief,  that  he  and  all  the  rest  of  them  exclaimed 
with  one  voice :  "  On  then  !  Give  orders !  We  wUI  obey 
your  least  commands,  so  long  as  life  is  left  in  us."  I  believe 
they  spoke  thus  feelingly  because  they  thought  I  muirt  fall 
shortly  dead  upon  the  ground-  1  went  immediately  to  inspect 
the  furnace,  and  found  that  the  metal  was  all  curdled ;  an 
accident  which  we  express  by  "  being  caked." '  i  told  two  of 
the  hands  to  cross  the  road,  and  fetch  from  the  house  of  the 
butcher  Capretta  a  load  of  young  oak-wood,  which  had  lain 
dry  for  above  a  year  ;  this  wood  had  been  previously  offered 
me  by  Madame  Ginevra,  wife  of  the  said  Capretta.  So  sood 
as  the  first  armfuls  arrived,  1  began  to  fill  the  grate  beneath 
the  furnace.*  Now  oak-wood  of  that  land  heats  more  power- 
fully thau  any  other  sort  of  tree  ;  and  for  this  reason,  when  a 
slow  fire  is  wanted,  as  in  the  case  of  gun-foundry,  alder  W  , 
pine  is  preferred.  Accordingly,  when  the  logs  took  fire,j 
how  the  cake  began  to  stir  beneath  that  awful  heat,  to  | 
and  sparkle  in  a  blaze  I  At  the  same  time  1  kept  stirring  «p  ' 
^^m  the  channels,  and  sent  men  upon  the  roof  to  stop  the  confb- 

^^P         gration,  which  had  gathered  force  from  the  increased  cocn- 
^>  bustion  in  the  furnace  ;  also  I  caused  boards,  carpetx,  and 

I  other  hangings  to  be  set  up  against  the  garden,  in  order  to 

I  protect  us  from  the  violence  of  the  rain. 

L 


Essersi fatu  ««  miglii>€(ie. 
'  The  Ilaliin  U  iraeiiaiuela.  s.  [HI  below  Ihc  grating,  which 
Bshes  from  the  futsace. 
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I  order  to 
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^,  When  I  IiatI  thus  provided  against  these  several  disasters, 
\1  roared  out  first  to  one  man  and  then  to  another :  "  Bring 
this  thing  here  !  Take  that  thing  there  1 "  At  this  crisis, 
when  the  whole  gang  saw  the  cake  was  on  the  point  of 
melting,  they  did  my  bidding,  each  fellow  working  with 
the  strength  of  three/)  I  then  ordered  half  a  pig  of  pewter 
to  be  brought,  which  weighed  about  sixty  pounds,  and 
flung  it  into  the  middle  of  the  cake  inside  the  furnace.  By 
this  means,  and  by  piling  on  wood  and  stirring  now  with 
pokers  and  now  with  iron  rods,  the  curdled  mass  rapidly 
began  to  Uquefy,  Then,  knowing  I  had  brought  the  dead 
to  life  again,  against  the  iirm  opinion  of  those  ignoramuses, 
I  felt  such  vigour  fill  my  veins,  that  all  those  pains  of  fever, 
all  those  fears  of  death,  were  quite  forgotten. 
(^All  of  a  sudden  an  explosion  took  place,  attended  by  a 
tremendous  flash  of  flame,  as  though  a  thunderbolt  had 
formed  and  been  discharged  amongst  us.  Unwonted  and 
appalling  terror  astonied  every  one,  and  me  more  even 
than  the  rest  When  the  din  was  over  ajid  the  dazzling 
light  extinguished,  we  began  to  look  each  other  in  the  face. 
Then  1  discovered  that  the  cap  of  the  furnace  had  blown  up, 
and  the  bronze  \vas  bubbling  over  from  Its  source  beneath. 
So  I  had  the  mouths  of  my  mould  immediately  opened,  and 
at  the  same  time  drove  in  the  two  plugs  whicli  kept  back 
the  molten  metal.  But  1  noticed  that  it  did  not  How  as 
rapidly  as  usual,  the  reason  being  probably  that  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  fire  we  kindled  had  consumed  its  base  alloy. 
Accordingly  I  sent  for  all  my  pewter  platters,  porringers, 
and  dishes,  to  the  number  of  some  two  hundred  pieces,  and 
had  a  portion  of  them  cast,  one  by  one,  into  the  charmels, 
the  rest  into  the  furnace.  This  expedient  succeeded,  and 
e\'ery  one  could  now  perceive  that  my  bronze  was  in  most 
perfect  hquefaetion,  and  my  mould  was  filling;  whereupon 
they  all  with  heartiness  and  happy  cheer  assisted  and 
obeyed  my  bidding,  while  1,  now  here,  now  there,  gave 
orders,  helped  with  my  own  hands,  and  cried  aloud :  "  O 
God !  Thou  that  by  Thy  immeasurable  power  didst  rise 
-from  the  dead,  and  in  Thy  glory  didst  ascend  to  heaven  1, 
even  thus  in  a  moment  my  mould    was   filled ;    and 


!■  .   ,  .  even 
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1  seeing  my  work  finished,  1  fell  upon  my  kiiees,  and  witli 
I  all  my  heart  gave  thanks  to  God. 

I  After  all  was  over,  1  turned  to  a  plate  of  salad  on  a  bench 
I  there,  and  ate  with  hearty  appetite,  and  drank  together  with 
I    the  whole  crew.     Afterwards  I  retired  to  bed,  healthy  and 

I happy,  for  it  was  now  two  hours  before  morning^^nd  slept  as 

sweetly  as  though  I  had  never  felt  a  touch  of  illness.  My 
good  housekeeper,  without  my  giving  any  orders,  had  pre- 
pared a  fat  capon  for  my  repasi  So  that,  when  I  rose, 
about  the  hour  for  breaking  fast,  she  presented  herself  with 
a  smihng  countenance,  and  said  :  "  Oh  !  is  that  the  man  who 
felt  that  he  was  dying?  Upon  my  word,  I  think  the  blows 
and  kicks  you  dealt  us  last  night,  when  you  were  so  enraged, 
and  had  that  demon  in  your  body  as  it  seemed,  must  have 
frightened  away  your  morLil  fever !  The  fever  feared  that 
it  might  catch  it  too,  as  we  did  I "  All  my  poor  household, 
relieved  in  like  measure  from  anxiety  and  overwhelming 
labour,  went  at  once  to  buy  earthen  vessels  in  order  to  replace 
the  pewter  I  had  cast  away.  Then  we  dined  together  joy- 
,  fully ;  nay,  I  cannot  remember  a  day  in  my  whole  life  when 
I  dined  with  greater  gladness  or  a  better  appetite. 

After  our  meal  I  received  visits  from  the  several  men 
who  had  assisted  me.  They  exchanged  congratulations,  and 
tlianked  God  for  our  success,  saying  they  had  learned  and 
seen  things  done  which  other  masters  Judged  impossible. 
I  too  grew  somewhat  glorious ;  and  deeming  I  had  shown 
myself  a  man  of  talent,  indulged  a  boastful  humoui\  So  1 
thrust  my  hand  into  my  purse,  and  paid  them  all  to  tbcir 
full  satisfaction. 

That  evil  fellow,  my  mortal  foe,  Messer  Ker  Fraocesco 
Ricci,  majordomo  of  the  Duke,  took  great  pains  to  find  oul 
how  the  affair  had  gone.  In  answer  to  his  questions,  the  twi) 
men  whom  I  suspected  of  having  c;iked  my  metal  (or  me, 
said  I  was  no  man,  but  of  a  certainty  some  powerful  de«!. 
since  I  had  accomplished  what  no  craft  of  the  art  could  do ; 
indeed  they  did  not  beUeve  a  mere  ordinary  fiend  could  worit 
such  miracles  as  I  in  other  ways  had  sho«m.  They  exagge- 
rated the  whole  aflfair  so  much,  possibly  in  order  to  excuse 
their  own  part  in  it,  that  the  majordomo  wrote  an  account  to 
the  Duke,  who  was  then  in  Pisa,  far  more  marvellous  and  full 
of  thrilling  incidents  tlian  what  they  had  narrated. 
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After  I  had  let  my  statue  cool  for  two  whole  days,  I  began 
to  uncover  it  by  slow  degrees.  The  first  thing  I  found  was 
that  the  head  of  Medusa  had  come  out  most  admirably, 
thanks  to  the  air-vents  ;  for,  as  1  had  told  the  Duke,  it  is  ttie 
nature  of  lire  to  ascend.  Upon  advancing  farther,  1  dis- 
covered that  the  other  head,  that,  namely,  of  Perseus,  had 
succeeded  no  less  adoiirably  ;  and  this  astonished  me  fai 
more,  because  it  is  at  a  considerably  lower  level  than  that 
of  the  Medusa.  Now  the  mouths  of  the  mould  were  placed 
above  the  head  of  Perseus  and  behind  his  shoulders ;  and  I 
found  that  all  the  bronze  my  furnace  contained  had  been 
exhausted  in  the  head  of  this  figure.  It  was  a  miracle  to 
observe  that  not  one  fragment  remained  in  the  orifice  of  the 
channel,  and  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  statue.  In  my 
great  astonishment  I  seemed  to  see  in  this  the  band  of  God 
arranging  and  controUing  all. 

1  went  on  uncovering  the  statue  with  success,  and  ascer- 
tained that  everything  had  come  out  in  perfect  order,  until  I 
reached  the  foot  of  the  right  leg  on  which  the  statue  rests. 
There  the  heel  itself  was  formed,  and  going  farther,  I  found 
the  foot  apparently  complete.  This  gave  me  great  joy  on  the 
one  side,  but  was  half  unwelcome  to  me  on  the  other,  merely 
because  I  had  told  the  Duke  that  it  could  not  come  out. 
However,  when  I  reached  the  end,  it  appeared  that  the  toes 
and  a  little  piece  above  them  were  unfinished,  so  that  about 
half  the  foot  was  wanting.  Although  I  knew  that  this  would 
add  a  trifie  to  my  labour,  I  was  very  well  pleased,  because  I 
could  now  prove  to  the  Duke  how  well  I  understood  my 
business.  It  is  true  that  far  more  of  the  foot  than  I  expected 
had  been  perfectly  formed  ;  the  reason  of  this  was  that,  from 
causes  I  have  recently  described,  the  bronze  was  hotter  than 
our  rules  of  art  prescribe  ;  also  that  I  had  been  obliged  to  sup- 
plement the  alloy  with  my  pewter  cups  and  platters,  which 
no  one  else,  i  think,  had  ever  done  before. 

Having  now  ascertained  how  successfully  my  work  had 
been  accomplished,  I  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  to  Pisa,  where 
I  found  the  Duke.  He  gave  me  a  most  gracious  reception, 
as  did  also  the  Duchess;  and  although  the  majordomo  had 
informed  them  of  the  whole  proceedings,  their  Excellencies 
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deemed  my  performance  far  more  stupendous  and  astonish- 
ing  wheii  they  heard  tbe  tale  from  my  own  mouth.  When  I 
arrived  at  Uie  foot  of  Perseus,  and  said  it  had  not  come  out 
perfect,  just  as  I  previously  warned  his  Excellency,  I  saw  an 
expression  of  wonder  pass  over  his  face,  while  he  related  to 
the  Duchess  how  I  had  predicted  this  beforehand.  Observ- 
ing the  princes  to  be  so  well  disposed  towards  me,  I  beggei! 
leave  from  the  Duke  to  go  to  Rome.  He  granted  it  in  most 
obliging  terms,  and  bade  me  return  as  soon  as  possible  to 
complete  his  Perseus ;  giving  me  letters  of  recomnjendation 
meanwhile  to  his  ambassador,  Averardo  Serristorl.  Wc  were 
then  in  the  first  years  of  Pope  Giulio  de  MontL' 


LXXIX 

Before  leaving  home,  1  directed  my  workpeople  to  proceed 
according  to  the  method  I  had  taught  them.  The  reason  of 
my  journey  was  as  follows.  I  had  made  a  life-sized  bust  in 
bronze  of  Bindo  Altoviti,'  the  son  of  Antonio,  and  had  sent 
it  to  him  at  Rome,  He  set  it  up  in  his  study,  which  w.is 
very  richly  adorned  with  antiquities  and  other  works  of  art; 
but  the  room  was  not  designed  for  statues  or  for  paintings, 
since  the  windows  were  too  low,  so  that  the  Ught  coming 
from  beneath  spoiled  the  effect  they  would  have  produced 
under  more  favourable  conditions.  It  happened  one  day 
that  Bindo  was  standing  at  his  door,  when  Michel  Agooto 
Buonarroti,  the  sculptor,  passed  by;  so  he  begged  him  to 
come  in  and  see  his  study.  Michel  Agnolo  followed,  and  cii 
entering  the  room  and  looking  round,  he  exclaimed :  "  Win: 
is  the  master  who  made  that  good  portrait  of  you  in  so  fine 
a  manner  ?  You  must  know  that  that  bust  pleases  me  3S 
much,  or  even  more,  than  those  antiques;  and  yet  thCTe are 
many  fine  things  to  be  seen  among  the  latter.  If  those 
windows  were  above  instead  of  beneath,  the  whole  colleclion 
wo!ild  show  to  greater  advantage,  and  your  portrait,  placed 
among  so  many  masterpieces,  would  hold  its  own  with  credit" 

'  Giu  Maria  del  Moote  Snnsovina  v/as  elected  Pape,  with  the  li(I«  "f 
Julius  111.,  in  February  1550, 

'  This  man  was  a  ■iieiubet  of  a  vpry  noble  Florenliiia  family.  Born  in  I49I- 
he  was  at  this  epoch  Tuscan  Consul  in  Rome.  Cellini'B  butt  of  him  xlill  cxbI) 
b  Ihc  Palaiio  Allovili  .it  Rome, 
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No  sooner  had  Michel  Agnolo  left  the  house  of  Buido  than  he 
wrote  me  a  very  kind  letter,  which  ran  as  follows  r  "  My  dear 
Benvenuto,  I  have  known  you  for  many  years  as  the  greatest 
goldsmith  of  whom  we  have  any  information  ;  and  hence- 
forward I  shall  know  you  for  a  sculptor  of  Uke  quality.  I 
must  tell  you  that  Master  Bindo  Altoviti  took  me  to  see 
his  bust  in  bronze,  and  informed  me  that  you  had  made  it. 
I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  work ;  but  it  annoyed  me  to 
notice  that  it  was  placed  in  a  bad  hght ;  for  if  it  were  suitably 
illuminated,  it  would  show  itself  to  be  the  fine  performance 
that  it  is."  This  letter  abounded  with  the  most  affectionate 
and  complimentary  expressions  towards  myself;  and  before 
I  left  for  Home,  I  showed  it  to  the  Duke,  who  read  it  with 
much  kindly  interest,  and  said  to  me ;  "  Benvenuto,  if  you 
write  to  him,  and  can  persuade  him  to  return  to  Florence,  I 
will  make  him  a  member  of  the  Forty-eight." '  Accordin^y 
I  wrote  a  letter  full  of  wiumth,  and  offered  in  the  Duke's 
name  a  hundred  times  more  than  my  commission  carried; 
but  not  wanting  to  make  any  mistake,  I  showed  this  to  ttie 
Duke  before  I  sealed  it,  saying  to  his  most  illustrious  Ex- 
cellency ;  ''  Prince,  perhaps  I  have  made  him  too  many  pro- 
mises." He  rephed  :  "Michel  Agnolo  deserves  more  than 
you  have  promised,  and  I  will  bestow  on  him  still  greater 
favours."  To  this  letter  he  sent  no  answer,  and  I  could  see 
tliat  the  Duke  was  much  offended  with  him. 
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When  I  reached  Rome,  I  went  to  lodge  in  Bindo  Altoviti's 
house.  He  told  me  at  once  how  he  had  shown  his  bronze 
bust  to  Michel  Agnolo,  and  how  the  latter  had  praised  it.  So 
we  ^oke  for  some  length  upon  this  topic.  I  ought  lo  narrate 
the  reasons  why  I  had  taken  this  portrait.  Bindo  !iad  in  hia 
hands  1200  golden  crowns  of  mine,  which  formed  part  of  5000 
he  had  lent  the  Duke  ;  4000  were  his  own,  and  mine  stood  in 
his  name,  while  I  received  that  portion  of  the  interest  which 
accrued  to  me."  This  led  to  my  taking  his  portrait ;  and 
when  he  saw  the  wax  model  for  the  bust,  he  sent  me  fifty 

'  This  was  one  of  the  three  Councils  created  by  CIcratnl  VII.  in  153a,  when 
he  chaDgcd  the  Florcnline  coiislilulion.     Ii  corrpsponiled  lo  a  Sennle. 
"  To  inake  ihe  sunt  cotfoct,  5SOO  (iiiglit  lo  have  been  lenl  the  Duke. 
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golden  scudi  by  a  uotiry  in  his  employ,  named  Ser  Gitiliano 
Paccalli.  I  did  not  want  to  take  the  money,  so  I  sent  it  back 
to  htm  by  the  same  hand,  saying  at  a  later  time  to  Bindo: 
"  1  sh^l  be  satisfied  if  you  keep  that  sum  gf  mine  for  me 
at  interest,  so  that  I  may  gain  a  little  on  it."  When  we  came 
to  square  accounts  on  Uiis  occasion,  I  oliserved  that  he  was 
ill  disposed  towards  me,  since,  instead  of  treating  me  affec- 
tionately, according  to  his  previous  wont,  he  put  on  a  stiff  aii ; 
and  although  1  was  staying  in  his  house,  he  was  never  good- 
humoured,  but  always  surly.  However,  we  settled  our  busi- 
ness in  a  few  words.  I  sacrificed  my  pay  for  his  portrait, 
together  with  the  bronze,  and  we  arranged  that  he  should 
keep  my  money  at  15  per  cent,  during  my  natural  life. 
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One  of  tlie  iirsl  things  I  did  was  to  go  and  kiss  the  Pope's 
feet ;  and  while  I  was  speaking  with  his  Holiness,  Messer 
Averaido  Serristori,  our  Duke's  Envoy,  arrived.'  1  had  made 
some  proposals  to  the  Pope,  which  I  think  he  would  have 
agreed  upon,  and  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  return  to 
Rome  on  account  of  the  great  difQculties  which  I  had  at 
Florence.  But  I  soon  perceived  that  the  ambassador  had 
countermined  me. 

Then  I  went  to  visit  Michel  Agnolo  Buonarroti,  and  re- 
peated what  I  had  written  from  Florence  to  him  in  the 
Duke's  name.  He  rephed  that  he  was  engaged  upon  the 
fabric  of  S.  Peter's,  and  that  this  would  prevent  him  from 
leaving  Rome.  I  rejoined  that,  as  he  had  decided  on  the 
model  of  that  building,  he  could  leave  its  execution  to  hit 
man  Urbino,  who  would  carry  out  his  orders  to  the  letter. 
1  added  much  about  future  favours,  in  the  form  of  a  messaj^ 
from  the  Duke.  Upon  this  he  looked  me  hard  in  tlie  face. 
and  said  with  a  sarcastic  smile:  "And  you!  to  what  extent 
are  you  satisfied  with  him  ? "  Although  I  replied  that  1  was 
extremely  contented  and  was  very  well  treated  by  his  Ex- 
cellency, he  showed  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  greater 
part  of  my  annoyances,  and  gave  as  his  final  answer  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  leave  Rome.     To  this  I  added 

'  IVti  despatches  Snna  a  valuable  series  of  hUtoiical  ilocumruta.    Finiti, 

Le  Monnier,  tSjJ. 
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that  he  could  not  do  better  than  to  retiirii  to  his  own  land, 
which  was  governed  by  a  prince  renowned  for  justice,  and  the 
greatest  lover  of  the  arts  and  sciences  who  ever  saw  thii  light 
of  tliis  world.  As  I  have  remarked  above,  he  had  with  him 
a  servant  of  his  who  came  from  Urbino,  and  had  lived  many 
years  in  his  employment,  rather  as  valet  and  housekeeper 
than  anything  else;  this  indeed  was  obvious,  because  he 
had  acquired  no  skill  in  the  arts.'  Consequently,  while  I  was 
pressing  Michel  Agnolo  with  arguments  he  could  not  answer, 
he  turned  round  sharply  to  Urbino,  as  though  to  ask  him  his 
opinion.  The  fellow  began  to  bawl  out  in  his  rustic  way :  "  I 
will  never  leave  my  master  Michel  Agnolo's  side  till  I  shall 
have  flayed  him  or  he  shall  have  flayed  me."  These  stupid 
words  forced  me  to  laugh,  and  without  saying  farewell,  I 
lowered  my  shoulders  and  retired. 
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The  miserable  bargain  I  had  made  with  Bindo  Altoviti, 
losing  my  bust  and  leaving  him  my  capital  for  Ufe,  taught 
me  what  the  faith  of  merchants  is ;  so  I  returned  in  bad 
spirits  to  Florence.  I  went  at  once  to  the  palace  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  Duke,  whom  I  found  to  be  at  Castello  beyond 
Ponte  a  Rifredi.  In  the  palace  I  met  Messer  Pier  Francesco 
Ricci,  the  majordomo,  and  when  I  drew  nigh  to  pay  him  tlie 
usual  compliments,  he  exclaimed  vrith  measureless  astonish- 
ment :  "  Oh,  are  you  come  back  ? ''  and  with  the  same  air  of 
surprise,  clapping  his  hands  together,  he  cried  :  "  The  Duke 
is  at  Castello!"  then  turned  his  back  and  left  me.  I  could 
not  form  the  least  idea  why  the  beast  behaved  in  such  an 
extraordinary  manner  to  me. 

Proceeding  at  once  to  Castello,  and  entering  the  garden 
where  the  Duke  was,  1  caught  sight  of  him  at  a  disL-ince ; 
but  no  sooner  had  be  seen  me  than  he  showed  signs  of 
surprise,  and  intimated  that  I  might  go  about  my  business. 
I  had  been  reckoning  that  his  Excellency  would  treat  me 
with  the  same  kindness,  or  even  greater,  as  before  I  left  for 
Rome ;  so  now,  when  he  received  me  with  such  rudeness, 
1  went  back,  much  hurt,  to  Florence.     While  resuming  my 

'  Upon  ihc  death  of  Ak  Urbino,  Michel  Angclu  wrote  a  touching  sonnet 
ind  n,  very  fcclini;  Idler  to  Vnairi. 
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work  aod  pushing  my  statue  forward,  I  racked  my  brains 
to  think  what  could  have  brought  about  this  sudden  changt^ 
in  tlie  Duke's  manner.  The  curious  way  in  which  Mcssct 
Sforza  and  some  other  genUemen  close  to  his  Excellency's 
person  eyed  me,  prompted  me  to  ask  the  former  what  \he 
matter  was.  He  only  replied  with  a  sort  of  smile:  "Ben- 
venuto,  do  your  best  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  have  no 
concern  for  anything  else."  A  few  days  afterwards  I  ob- 
tained an  audience  of  the  Duke,  who  received  me  with  a 
kind  of  grudging  grace,  and  asked  me  what  I  had  been 
doing  al  Rome.  To  tlie  best  of  my  abiKty  I  maiutaiDed 
the  conversation,  and  told  him  the  whole  story  aboul 
Bindo  Altovili's  bust.  It  was  evident  that  he  listened  wit!) 
attention  ;  so  1  went  on  talking  about  Michel  Agnolo 
Buonarroti.  At  this  he  showed  displeasure;  but  Urbino's 
stupid  speech  about  the  flaying  made  him  laugh  aloud. 
Then  he  said :  "  Well,  it  is  he  who  suffers  I "  and  I  took 
my  leave. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ser  Pier  Francesco,  tlie 
majordomo,  must  have  served  me  some  ill  turn  with  tlie 
Duke,  which  did  not,  however,  succeed ;  for  God,  who  loves 
the  truth,  protected  me,  as  He  hath  ever  saved  me,  from  a 
sea  of  dreadful  dangers,  and  I  hope  will  save  me  till  the 
end  of  this  my  hfe,  however  full  of  trials  it  may  be.  1 
march  forward,  therefore,  with  a  good  heart,  sustained  alone 
by  His  divine  power;  nor  let  myself  be  terrified  by  any 
furious  assault  of  fortune  or  my  adverse  stars.  May  only 
God  maintain  me  in  His  grace  I 
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I  must  beg  your  attention  now,  most  gracious  reader, 
a  very  terrible  event  which  happened, 

I  used  the  utmost  diligence  and  industry  to  complete  my 
statue,  and  went  to  spend  my  evenings  in  the  Duke's  ward- 
robe, assisting  there  the  goldsmiths  who  were  workjog  for 
his  Excellency.  Indeed,  they  laboured  mainly  on  designs 
which  1  had  given  them.  Noticing  that  the  Duke  took 
pleasure  in  seeing  me  at  work  and  talking  with  me,  I  took 
it  into  my  head  to  go  there  sometimes  also  by  d.iy.  It 
happened  upon  one  of  those  days  that  his  Excellency  came 
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as  usual  to  tbe  room  where  I  was  occupied,  and  more 
])articiilarly  because  he  heard  of  my  arrival.  His  Excellency 
entered  at  once  into  conversation,  raising  several  interesting 
topics,  upon  which  I  gave  my  views  so  much  to  his  entertain- 
ment that  he  showed  more  cheerfulness  than  I  had  ever 
seen  in  hira  before.  All  of  a  sudden,  one  of  his  secretaries 
appeared,  and  whispered  something  of  importance  in  his 
ear ;  whereupon  the  Duke  rose,  and  retired  with  the  official 
into  another  chamber.  Now  the  Duchess  had  sent  to  see 
what  his  Excellency  was  doing,  and  her  page  brought  back 
this  answer ;  "  The  Duke  is  talking  and  laughing  with 
Benvenuto,  and  is  in  excellent  good-humour."  When  the 
Duchess  heard  this,  she  came  immediately  to  the  wardrobe, 
and  not  finding  the  Duke  there,  took  a  seat  beside  us.  After 
watching  us  at  work  a  while,  she  turned  to  me  with  the 
utmost  graciousness,  and  showed  me  a  necklace  of  large 
and  really  very  fine  pearls.  On  being  asked  by  her  what 
I  thought  of  them,  I  said  it  was  in  truth  a  very  handsome 
ornament.  Then  she  spoke  as  follows  :  "  I  should  Uke  the 
Duke  to  buy  them  for  me ;  so  I  beg  you,  my  dear  Ben- 
venuto, to  praise  them  to  him  as  highly  as  you  can."  At 
these  words  I  disclosed  my  mind  to  the  Duchess  with  all 
the  respect  I  could,  and  answered :  "  My  lady,  I  thought 
this  necklace  of  pearls  belonged  already  to  your  most  illus- 
trious Excellency.  Now  that  1  am  aware  you  have  not  yet 
acquired  them,  it  is  right,  nay,  more,  it  is  my  duty  to  utter 
what  1  might  otherwise  have  refrained  from  saying,  namely, 
that  my  mature  professional  experience  enables  me  to  detect 
very  grave  faults  in  the  pearls,  and  for  this  reason  I  could 
never  advise  your  Excellency  to  purchase  them."  She  re- 
plied :  "  The  merchant  offers  them  for  six  thousand  crowns ; 
and  were  it  not  for  some  of  those  trifling  defects  you  speak 
of,  the  rope  would  be  worth  over  twelve  thousand."  To 
this  I  replied,  that "  even  were  the  necklace  of  quite  flawless 
quality,  I  could  not  advise  any  one  to  bid  up  to  five  thousand 
crowns  for  it ;  for  pearls  are  not  gems ;  pearls  are  but 
fishes'  bones,  which  in  tlie  course  of  time  must  lose  their 
freshness.  Diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  sapphires,  on 
the  conlrai7,  never  grow  old  ;  these  four  are  precious  stones, 
and  these  it  is  quite  right  to  purchase."  When  I  had  thus 
spoken,  the  Duchess  showed  some  signs  of  irritation,  and 
exclaimed  :    "  I   have  a  mind  to  possess  these  pearls  ;    so, 
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pritliee,  take  tliem  to  the  Duke,  and  praise  them  up  to  the 
sides ;  even  if  you  have  to  use  some  words  beycjnd  the 
bounds  o£  truth,  speak  them  to  do  me  service ;  it  will  be 
well  for  you!" 

I  have  always  been  the  gieatest  friend  of  truth  and  foe  of 
lies :  yet,  compelled  by  necessity,  unwilling  to  loae  the  favour 
of  so  great  a  princess,  1  took  those  confounded  pearls  sorely 
against  my  inclination,  and  went  with  them  over  to  the  other 
room,  whither  the  Duke  had  withdrawn.  No  sooner  did  he 
set  eyes  upon  me  than  he  cried :  "  O  Benvenuto  I  what  arc 
you  about  here  ?  "  I  uncovered  the  pearls  and  said  :  "  My 
lord,  1  am  come  to  show  you  a  most  splendid  necklace  of 
pearls,  of  the  rarest  quality,  and  truly  worthy  of  your 
Excellency ;  1  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  put 
together  eighty  pearls  which  could  show  better  than  these 
do  in  a  necklace.  My  counsel  therefore  is,  that  you  should 
buy  them,  for  they  are  in  good  sooth  miraculous."  He  re- 
sponded on  the  instant :  "I  do  not  choose  to  buy  them ; 
they  are  not  pearls  of  the  quality  and  goodness  you  af&nn ; 
I  have  seen  the  necklace,  and  they  do  not  please  me." 
Then  I  added  :  "  Pardon  me,  prince  !  These  pearls  eiceed 
in  rarity  and  beauty  any  which  were  ever  brought  together 
for  a  necklace."  The  Duchess  had  risen,  and  was  stand- 
ing behind  a  door  listening  to  all  I  said.  Well,  when  I 
had  praised  the  pearls  a  thousandfold  more  warmly  than 
1  have  described  above,  the  Duke  turned  toward  me  with 
a  kindly  look,  and  said :  "  O  my  dear  Benvenuto,  1  know 
that  you  have  an  excellent  judgment  in  these  matters.  If 
the  pearls  are  as  rare  as  you  certify,  I  should  not  hesitate 
about  their  purchase,  partly  to  gratify  the  Duchess,  and 
partly  to  possess  them,  seeing  I  have  always  need  of  such 
things,  not  so  much  for  her  Grace,  as  for  the  various  uses 
of  my  sons  and  daughters."  When  I  heard  him  speak  thus, 
having  once  begun  to  tell  fibs,  I  stuck  to  them  with  cvcu 
greater  boldness ;  I  gave  all  the  colour  of  truth  I  cuuld  to 
my  lies,  confiding  in  the  promise  of  the  Duchess  to  help 
me  at  the  time  of  need.  More  than  two  hundred  crowns 
were  to  be  my  commission  on  the  bargain,  and  the  Duchess 
had  intimated  that  I  should  receive  so  much ;  but  1  was 
lirmly  resolved  not  to  touch  a  farlliing,  in  order  to  secure 
my  credit,  and  convince  the  Duke  I  was  not  prompted  by 
avarice.     Once  more  his  Excellency  began  to  address  vat 
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with  the  greatest  courtesy :  "  I  know  that  you  are  a  con- 
summate judge  of  these  things ;  therefore,  if  you  are  the 
honest  man  I  always  thought  you,  tcU  me  now  the  truth." 
Thereat  I  Rushed  up  to  my  eyes,  which  at  the  same  time 
tilled  with  tears,  and  said  to  him :  "  My  lord,  if  I  tell  youi 
niost  illustrious  Excellency  the  truth,  I  shall  make  a  mortal 
foe  of  the  Duchess ;  this  will  obhge  me  to  depart  from 
Florence,  and  my  enemies  will  begin  at  once  to  pour  con- 
tempt upon  my  Perseus,  which  I  have  announced  as  a 
masterpiece  to  the  most  noble  school  of  your  illustrious 
Excellency.  Such  being  the  case,  I  recommend  myself  to 
your  most  illustrious  Excellency." 


Lxxxrv 

The  Duke  was  now  aware  that  all  my  previous  speeches 
had  been,  as  it  were,  forced  out  of  me.  So  he  rejoined : 
"  If  yon  have  confidence  in  me,  you  need  not  stand  in  fear 
of  anything  whatever."  I  recommenced  :  "  Alas  I  my  lord, 
what  can  prevent  this  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Duchess?" 
The  Duke  lifted  his  hand  in  sign  of  troth -pi  edge '  and  ex- 
claimed: "Be  assured  that  what  you  say  will  be  buried  in 
a  diamond  casket  1 "  To  this  engagement  upon  honour  I 
repUed  by  teUing  the  truth  according  to  my  judgment, 
namely,  that  the  pearls  were  not  worth  above  two  thousand 
crowns.  The  Duchess,  thinking  we  had  stopped  talking,  for 
we  now  were  speaking  in  as  low  a  voice  as  possible,  CEime 
forward,  and  began  as  follows  :  "  My  lord,  do  me  the  favour 
to  purchase  this  necklace,  because  I  have  set  my  heart  on 
them,  and  your  Benvenuto  here  has  said  he  never  saw  a  tiner 
row  of  pearls."  The  Duke  replied  :  "  I  do  not  choose  to  buy 
them."  "  Why,  my  lord,  will  not  your  Excellency  gratify 
me  by  buying  them  ? "  "  Because  I  do  not  care  to  throw 
my  money  out  of  window."  The  Duchess  recommenced ; 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  throwing  your  money  away,  when 
Benvenuto,  in  whom  you  place  such  well-merited  confideuce, 
has  told  me  that  they  would  be  cheap  at  over  three  thousand 
crowns  ? "  Then  the  Duke  said  :  "  My  lady  I  my  Benvenuto 
here  has  told  me  that,  if  I  purchase  this  necklace,  I  shall  be 
throwing  my  money  away,  inasmuch  as  the  pearls  are  neither 

'  AMIafidf. 
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round  nor  well -matched,  and  some  o£  them  are  quite  faded. 
To  prove  that  this  is  so,  look  liere  I  look  there  I  consider  this 
one  and  then  that.  The  necklace  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  for 
mc,"  At  these  words  tlie  Duchess  cast  a  glance  of  bitter 
spite  at  mc,  and  retired  with  a  threatening  nod  of  her  head  in 
my  direction.  I  felt  tempted  to  pack  off  at  once  and  bid 
farewell  to  Italy,  ^'et  tny  Perseus  being  all  but  finished,  1 
did  not  like  to  leave  without  exposing  it  to  public  vien".  But 
1  ask  every  one  to  consider  in  what  a  grievous  phgbt  I  found 
myself ! 

The  Duke  had  given  orders  to  his  porters  in  my  presence, 
that  if  1  appeared  at  the  palace,  they  should  always  admit  me 
through  his  ftpartments  to  the  place  where  he  might  happen 
to  be.  The  Duchess  commanded  the  same  men,  whenever  I 
showed  my  face  at  that  palace,  to  drive  me  from  its  gates. 
Accordingly,  no  sooner  did  I  present  myself,  than  these 
fellows  left  their  doors  and  bade  me  begone  ;  at  the  same 
time  they  took  good  care  lest  the  Duke  should  perceive  what 
they  were  after ;  for  if  he  caught  sight  of  me  before  those 
wretches,  he  either  called  me,  or  hieckoned  to  me  to  advance. 

At  this  juncture  the  Duchess  sent  for  Bernardone,  the 
broker,  of  whom  she  had  so  often  complained  to  me,  abusing 
his  goo d-f or- nothingness  and  utter  worthlessneas.  She  now 
confided  in  him  as  she  had  previously  dome  in  me.  He  re- 
plied :  "  My  princess,  leave  the  matter  in  my  hands."  Theo 
the  rascal  presented  himself  before  the  Duke  with  that 
necklace  in  his  hands.  No  sooner  did  the  Duke  set  eyes  on 
him  than  he  bade  him  begone.  But  the  rogue  lifted  his  big 
ugly  voice,  which  sounded  tike  the  braying  of  an  aaa  through 
his  huge  nose,  and  spoke  to  this  effect :  "  Ah !  my  dear  lord, 
for  Heaven's  sake  buy  this  necldace  for  the  poor  Dacbcts, 
who  is  dying  to  have  it,  and  cannot  indeed  live  without  it" 
The  fellow  poured  forth  so  much  of  this  stupid  nonsensical 
stuff  that  the  Duke's  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  cried : 
"  Oh,  get  away  with  you,  or  blow  your  chaps  out  till  I  smad: 
them  1 "  The  knave  Imew  very  well  what  he  was  after  ;  for 
if  by  blowing  out  his  cheeks  or  singing  La  Bella  Francesckmaf 
he  could  bring  the  Duke  to  make  that  purchase,  then  he 
gained  the  good  grace  of  the  Duchess,  and  to  boot  his 
own  commission,  which  rose  to  some  hundreds  of  crowns. 


A  popular  ballxd  of  Ihe  lime. 
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ConsequenUy  he  did  blow  out  his  chaps.    The  Duke  smacked 

them  wiUt  several  hearty  boxes,  and,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
him,  struck  rather  harder  than  his  wont  was.  The  sound  blows 
upon  his  cheeks  not  only  reddened  them  above  their  natural 
purple,  but  also  brought  tears  into  his  eyes.  All  the  same, 
while  smarting,  he  began  to  cry :  "  Lo !  my  lord,  a  faithful 
servant  of  his  prince,  who  tries  to  act  rightly,  and  is  willing 
to  put  up  with  any  sort  of  bad  treatment,  provided  only  that 
poor  lady  have  her  heart's  desire  I"  The  Duke,  tired  of 
the  ribald  fellow,  either  to  recompense  the  cuffs  which  he 
had  dealt  him,  or  for  the  Duchess's  sake,  whom  he  was 
ever  most  inclined  lo  gratify,  cried  out:  "Get  away  with 
you,  with  God's  curse  on  you  I  Go,  make  the  bargain  ;  1  am 
willing  to  do  what  my  lady  Duchess  wishes." 

From  this  incident  we  may  learn  to  know  how  evil  Fortune 
exerts  her  rage  against  a  poor  right-minded  man,  and  how 
tlie  strumpet  Luck  can  help  a  miserable  rascal.  1  lost  the 
good  graces  of  the  Duchess  once  and  for  ever,  and  thereby 
went  close  to  having  the  Duke's  protection  taken  from  me. 
He  acquired  that  thumping  fee  for  his  commission,  and  lo 
boot  their  favour.  Thus  it  will  not  serve  us  in  this  world  to 
be  merely  men  of  honesty  and  talent. 


LXXXV 

About  this  time  the  war  of  Siena  broke  out,'  and  the  Dultc, 
wishing  to  fortify  Florence,  distributed  the  gates  among  his 
architects  and  sculptors,  I  received  the  Prato  gate  and  the 
little  one  of  Arno,  which  is  on  the  way  to  tlie  mills.  The 
Cavaliere  Bandintllo  got  the  gate  of  San  Friano ;  Pasqualino 
d'Ancona,  the  gate  at  San  Pier  Gattolini ;  Giulian  di  Baccio 
d'Agnolo,  the  wood-carver,  had  the  gate  of  San  Giorgio ; 
Particino,  the  wood-carver,  had  tlie  gate  of  Santo  Niccolo  ; 
Francesco  da  San  Gallo,  the  sculptor,  called  II  Margolla, 
got  the  gate  of  Santa  Croce ;  and  Giovan  Battista,  surnamed 
II  Tasso,  the  gate   Pinti.'     Other  bastions  and  gates  were 

'  In  Ihc  year  1552,  whcD  Piero  Sttotti  acted  as  general  for  [he  French 
King,  Hcrm  It.,  against  the  Spaniards.  The  war  ended  in  the  capilulmion 
of  Siena  in  1555.     In  1557  ii  was  ceded  by  Pbilip  II.  10  Coiimo  dc' Meilid. 

»  These  ailisl)^,  vriilj  [lie  eACeplion  of  PuquaJino,  ate  ali  known  lo  ua  in 
the  ontlitioDs  described  by  Cellini.  FranceiW)  da  San  Galto  was  the  son  oi 
Giutiano,  and  nephew  of  Antaniir  da  San  Gallo. 
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assigned  to  divers  engineers,  whose  names  I  do  not  recollect, 
nor  indeed  am  I  concerned  with  them.  The  Duke,  who 
certainly  was  at  all  times  a  man  of  great  ability,  went  round 
Uie  city  himself  upon  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  when  lie 
had  miide  his  mind  up,  he  sent  for  Lattanjtio  Gorini,  one  of 
his  paymasters.  Now  this  man  was  to  some  extent  an 
amateur  of  military  architecture ;  so  his  Excellency  com- 
missioned him  to  make  designs  for  the  fortifications  of  the 
gates,  and  sent  each  of  us  his  own  gale  drawn  according  to 
the  plan.  After  examining  the  plan  for  mine,  and  perceiving 
that  it  was  very  incorrect  in  many  details,  1  took  it  and 
went  immediately  to  the  Duke.  When  I  tried  lo  point  out 
these  defects,  the  Duke  interrupted  me  and  exclaimed  with 
fury :  "  Benvenuto,  I  will  give  way  to  you  upon  the  point  of 
statuary,  but  in  this  art  of  fortification  I  choose  that  you 
should  cede  to  me.  So  carry  out  the  design  which  I  have 
given  yoa"  To  these  brave  words  I  answered  as  gently  as 
1  could,  and  said  :  "  My  lord,  your  most  illustrious  Excellency 
has  taught  me  something  even  in  my  own  fine  art  of  statuary, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  always  exchanged  ideas  upon  that 
subject ;  I  beg  you  then  to  deign  to  hsten  to  me  upon  this  | 
matter  of  your  fortifications,  which  is  far  more  important 
than  making  statues.  If  I  am  permitted  to  discuss  it  also 
with  your  Excellency,  you  will  be  better  able  to  teach  me 
how  I  have  to  serve  you."  This  courteous  speech  of  mine 
induced  him  to  discuss  the  plans  with  me ;  and  when  I  had 
clearly  demonstrated  that  they  were  not  conceived  on  a  right 
method,  he  said  ;  "  Go,  then,  and  make  a  design  yourself, 
and  I  will  see  if  it  satisfies  me."  Accordingly,  I  made  two  de- 
signs according  to  the  right  principles  for  fortifying  those  two 
gates,  and  took  them  to  him  ;  and  when  he  distinguished  tlie 
true  from  the  false  system,  he  exclaimed  good-huniouredly: 
"Go  and  do  it  in  your  own  way,  for  I  am  content  to  haw 
it  so."     I  set  to  work  then  with  the  greatest  dihgence. 


TJCXXVT 


There  was  on  guard  at  the  gate  of  Prato  a  certain  Lombaid 
captain  ;  he  was  a  truculent  and  stalwart  fcUow,  of  incredibly 
coarse  speech,  whose  presumption  matched  his  utter  igno- 
rance.   This  man  began  at  once  to  ask  me  what  I  was  about 
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there.  I  politely  exhibited  my  drawings,  and  took  tnlinite 
pains  to  make  him  understand  my  purpose.  The  rude  biute 
kept  rolling  his  head,  and  turning  first  to  one  side  and  then 
to  the  other,  shifting  himself  upon  his  legs,  and  twirling  his 
enormous  moustachios ;  then  he  drew  his  cap  down  over  his 
eyes  and  roared  out :  "Zounds  I  deuce  take  it !  I  can  make 
nothing  of  this  rigmarole."  At  last  the  animal  became  so 
tiresome  that  1  said  :  "  Leave  it  then  to  me,  who  do  under- 
stand it,"  and  turned  my  shonklers  to  go  about  my  business. 
At  this  he  began  to  threaten  me  with  his  head,  and,  setting 
his  left  hand  on  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  tilted  the  point  up, 
and  exclaimed:  "Hullo,  my  master  1  you  want  perhaps  to 
make  me  cross  blades  with  you  1"  I  faced  round  in  a  great 
fury,  for  the  man  bad  stirred  my  blood,  and  cried  out:  "It 
would  be  less  trouble  to  run  you  through  the  body  than  to 
build  the  bastion  of  this  gate."  In  an  instant  we  both  s«t 
hands  to  our  swords,  without  quite  drawing ;  for  a  number  of 
honest  folk,  citizens  of  Florence,  and  others  of  them  courtiers, 
came  running  up.  The  greater  part  of  them  rated  the  captain, 
telling  him  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  that  I  was  a  man  to  give 
him  back  as  good  as  I  got,  and  that  if  this  came  to  the  Duke's 
ears,  it  would  be  the  worse  for  him.  Accordingly  he  went  off 
on  his  own  business,  and  1  began  with  my  bastion. 

After  setting  things  in  order  there.  I  proceeded  to  the  other 
little  gate  of  Amo,  where  I  found  a  captain  from  Cescna, 
the  most  polite,  well-mannered  man  I  ever  knew  in  that  pro- 
fession. He  had  the  air  of  a  gentle  young  lady,  but  at  need 
he  could  prove  himself  one  of  the  boldest  and  bloodiest 
fighters  in  the  world.  This  agreeable  gentleman  observed 
me  so  attentively  that  he  made  me  bashful  and  self-conscious  ; 
and  seeing  that  he  wanted  to  understand  what  I  was  doing, 
I  courteously  explained  my  plans.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we 
vied  with  each  other  in  civilities,  which  made  rac  do  far  better 
with  this  bastion  than  with  the  other. 

I  had  neaily  finished  the  two  bastions  when  an  inroad  of 
Kero  Strozzi's  people  struck  such  terror  into  the  country-folk 
of  Prato  that  they  began  to  leave  it  in  a  body,  and  all  their 
carts,  laden  with  the  household  goods  of  each  family,  came 
crowding  into  the  city.  The  number  of  them  was  so  enor- 
mous, cart  jostbng  with  carl,  and  the  confusion  was  so  great, 
that  I  told  the  guards  to  look  out  lest  the  same  misadventure 
should  happen  at  this  gate  as  had  occurred  at  the  gates  of 
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Turin ;  (or  if  \vc  had  once  cause  to  lower  the  purlcuUis,  it 
would  Dot  be  alilc  to  perforin  its  functions,  but  must  iaevitably 
stick  suspended  u]>on  one  of  the  waggons.  When  that  bi^ 
brute  of  a  captain  heard  these  words,  he  replied  with  insults, 
and  I  retorted  in  the  same  tone.  We  were  oq  the  point  of 
coming  to  a  far  worse  quarrel  than  before.  However,  the  folk 
kept  us  asunder ;  and  when  I  had  finished  my  bastions,  1 
touched  some  score  of  crowns,  which  I  had  not  expected,  and 
which  were  uncommonly  welcome.  So  I  returned  with  a 
blithe  heart  to  finish  my  Perseus. 
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During  those  days  some  antiquities  had  been  discovered  in 
the  countiy  round  Arezzo.  Among  them  was  the  Ghimxra, 
that  bronze  Hon  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  rooms  adjacent 
to  the  great  hall  of  the  palace.'  Together  with  the  Chimxta 
a  number  of  little  statuettes,  likewise  in  bronze,  had  been 
brought  to  light ;  they  were  covered  with  earth  and  rust,  and 
each  of  them  lacked  eitlier  head  or  hands  or  feet.  The  Duke 
amused  his  leisure  hours  by  cleaning  up  these  statuettes  him- 
self with  certain  httle  chisels  used  by  goldsmiths.  It  happened 
on  one  occasion  that  I  had  to  speak  on  business  to  bis  Excel- 
lency ;  and  while  we  were  talking,  he  reached  me  a  little 
hammer,  with  which  I  struck  the  chisels  the  Duke  held,  and 
BO  tlie  figures  were  disengaged  from  their  earth  ;ind  rust.  In 
this  way  we  passed  several  evenings,  and  then  the  Duke  com- 
missioned me  to  restore  the  statuettes.  He  took  so  much 
pleasure  in  these  trifles  that  lie  made  me  work  by  day  also, 
and  if  I  delayed  coming,  he  used  to  send  for  me.  t  ver>-  often 
submitted  to  his  Excellency  that  if  I  left  my  Perseus  in  the 
daytime,  several  bad  consequences  would  ensue.  The  first  of 
these,  which  caused  me  the  greatest  anxiety,  was  that,  sednfi 
me  spend  so  long  a  time  upon  my  statue,  the  Duke  hi  ~ 
might  get  disgusted ;  which  indeed  did  afterwards  hap[ 
The  other  was  that  I  had  several  journeymen  who  in  my 
absence  were  up  to  two  kinds  of  mischief ;  first,  they  spoilt 
my  piece,  and  then  they  did  as  httle  work  as  possible.  These 
arguments  made  his  Excellency  consent  that  I  should  only  go 
to  the  palace  after  twenty-four  o'clock. 
'  Now  in  the  Uffisii. 
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1  had  now  conciliated  tlie  affection  of  iiis  Excellency  to 
such  an  extent,  that  every  evening  when  I  came  to  him  ho 
treated  me  with  greater  kindness.  About  this  time  the  new 
apartments  were  built  toward  the  lions  ; '  the  Duke  then 
wishing  to  be  able  to  retire  into  a  less  public  part  ol  the 
palace,  fitted  up  for  himself  a  little  chamber  in  these  new 
lodgings,  and  ordered  me  approach  to  it  by  a  private  passage. 
I  had  to  pass  through  tiis  wardrobe,  then  across  the  stage 
of  the  great  hall,  and  afterwards  through  certain  litUe  dark 
galleries  and  cabinets.  The  Duchess,  however,  after  a  few 
days,  deprived  me  of  this  means  of  access  by  having  all  the 
doors  upon  the  path  I  had  to  traverse  locked  up.  The  coo- 
sequence  was  that  every  evening  when  I  arrived  at  the  palace, 
I  bad  to  wait  a  long  while,  because  the  Duchess  occupied  the 
cabinets  for  her  personal  necessities."  Her  habit  of  body 
was  mihealthy,  and  so  1  never  came  without  incommoding 
her.  This  and  other  causes  made  her  hate  the  very  sight  of 
me.  However,  notwithstanding  great  discomforts  and  daily 
annoyances,  1  persevered  in  going.  The  Dake's  orders, 
meanwhile,  were  so  precise,  that  no  sooner  did  1  knock  at 
those  doors,  than  they  were  immediately  opened,  and  I  was 
allowed  to  pass  freely  where  I  chose.  The  consequence  was 
that  occasionally,  while  walking  noiselessly  and  unexpectedly 
through  the  private  rooms,  I  came  upon  the  Duchess  at  a 
highly  inconvenient  moment.  Bursting  then  into  such  a 
furious  storm  of  rage  that  I  was  frightened,  she  cried  out: 
"When  will  you  ever  finish  mending  up  those  statuettes? 
Upon  my  word,  this  perpetual  going  and  coming  of  yours 
has  grown  to  be  too  great  a  nuisance."  I  replied  as  gently 
as  I  could:  "My  lady  and  sole  mistress,  I  have  no  other 
desire  than  to  serve  you  loyally  and  with  the  strictest  obedi- 
ence. This  work  to  which  the  Duke  has  put  me  will  last 
several  months ;  so  tell  me,  most  illustrious  Excellency, 
whether  you  wish  me  not  to  come  here  any  more.  In  that 
case  1  will  not  come,  whoever  calls  me ;  nay,  should  the 
Duke  himself  send  for  me,  I  shall  reply  that  I  am  ill,  and  by 
no  means  will  1  intrude  again."  To  this  speech  she  made 
answer :  "  I  do  not  bid  you  not  to  come,  nor  do  1  bid  you  to 

'  Lions  liom  a  vciy  early  period  had  always  been  kept  in  p>ri  of  ihe 
Pftlaixo  Veuchio. 
"  A!!i  sue  lonieilUS. 
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disobey  the  Duke ;  but  I  repeat  that  your  work  seems  to 
me  as  though  it  would  never  be  tinUhed." 

Whether  the  Duke  heard  something  of  this  encounter,  or 
whatever  the  cause  was,  he  began  again  as  usual.  Toward 
twenty-four  o'clock  he  sent  for  me;  and  his  messenger 
always  spoke  to  this  effect :  "  Take  good  care,  and  do  not 
fail  to  come,  for  the  Duke  is  waiting  for  you."  In  this  way 
I  continued,  always  with  the  same  incouTeniences,  to  put 
in  an  appearance  on  several  successive  evenings.  Upon  one 
occasion  among  others,  arriving  in  my  customary  way.  the 
Duke,  who  had  probably  been  talking  with  the  DuchcK 
about  private  matters,  turned  upon  me  in  a  furious  anger. 
I  was  terrified,  and  wanted  to  retire.  But  he  called  out: 
"Come  in,  friend  Benvenuto;  go  to  your  affairs;  I  will 
rejoin  you  in  a  few  moments."  While  I  was  passing  on- 
ward, Don  Garzia,  then  quite  a  Uttle  fellow,  plucked  me  by 
the  cape,  and  played  with  me  as  prettily  as  such  a  child 
could  do.  The  Duke  looked  up  dehghted,  and  exclaimed : 
"What  pleasant  and  friendly  terms  my  boys  are  on  with 
you!" 
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While  I  was  working  at  these  bagatelles,  the  Prince, 
Don  Giovanni,  and   Don  Arnando,  and    Don   Garzia   kepi 
always  hovering  around  me,  teasing  me  whenever  the  Duke's 
"  eyes  were  turned.'    I  begged  them  for  mercy's  sake  to  hold 

their  peace.     They  answered :   "  That  we  cannot  do,"     I 

I  told  them:  "What  one  cannot  is  required  of  no  one!  So 
have  your  will !  Along  with  you ! "  At  this  both  Duke  and 
Duchess  burst  out  laughing. 
Another  evening,  after  I  had  finished  the  small  bronse 
figures  which  are  wrought  into  the  pedestal  of  Perseus,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Minerva,  and  Dana;,  with 
the  httle  Perseus  seated  at  his  mother's  feet,  1  bad  them 
carried  into  the  room  where  I  was  wont  to  work,  and 
arranged  them  in  a  row.  raised  somewhat  above  the  line  ai 
vision,  so  that  they  produced  a  magniticent  effect.  The 
Duke  heard  of  this,  and  made  his  entrance  sooner  than 
usual.  It  seems  that  the  person  who  informed  his  Excel- 
: 


'  The  Prince  was  Don  Francesco,  then  aged  twelve ;  Don  Giorunl 
ten,  Don  Gariia  was  six,  anti  Don  Ferdinando  four. 
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lency  prised  them  above  their  merit,  using  terms  like  "  far 
superior  to  the  ancients,"  and  so  forth  ;  wherefore  the  Duke 
came  taUting  pleasantly  with  the  Duchess  about  my  doings. 
I  rose  at  once  and  went  to  meet  them.  With  his  fine  and 
truly  princely  manner  he  received  me,  lifting  his  right  hand, 
in  which  he  held  as  superb  a  pear-graft  as  could  possibly 
be  seen.  "Take  it,  my  Benvenuto  I"  he  exclaimed  ;  "plant 
this  pear  in  your  garden."  To  these  words  1  replied  with 
a  deUghted  gesture:  "O  my  lord,  does  your  most  illus- 
trious Excellency  really  mean  that  I  should  plant  it  in  the 
garden  of  my  house  ? "  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  in  the  garden  of  the 
house  which  belongs  to  you.  Have  you  understood  me?" 
I  thanked  his  Excellency,  and  the  Duchess  in  like  manner, 
with  the  best  politeness  I  could  use. 

After  this  they  both  took  seats  in  front  of  the  statues,  and 
for  more  tlian  two  hours  went  on  talking  about  nothing  but 
the  beauties  of  the  work.  The  Duchess  was  wrought  up  to 
such  an  enthusiasm  that  she  cried  out :  "  I  do  not  hke  to 
let  those  exquisite  figures  be  wasted  on  the  pedestal  down 
there  in  the  piazza,  where  they  will  run  the  risk  of  being 
injured.  I  would  much  rather  have  you  fix  them  in  one  of 
my  apartments,  where  they  will  be  preserved  with  the  respect 
due  to  their  singular  artistic  qualities,"  I  opposed  this  plan 
with  many  forcible  arguments ;  but  when  1  saw  that  she  was 
determined  1  should  not  place  them  on  the  pedestal  where 
they  now  stand,  I  waited  till  next  day,  and  went  to  the  palace 
about  twenty-two  o'clock.  Ascertaining  that  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  were  out  riding,  and  having  aheady  prepared  the 
pedestal.  I  had  tlie  statues  carried  down,  and  soldered  them 
with  lead  into  their  proper  niches.  Oh,  when  the  Duchess 
knew  of  this,  how  angry  she  was  !  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Duke,  who  manfully  defended  me,  I  should  have  paid  dearly 
for  my  daring.  Her  indignation  about  the  pearls,  and  now 
again  about  this  matter  of  the  statues,  made  her  so  conhive 
that  the  Duke  abandoned  his  amusements  in  our  workshop. 
Consequently  I  went  there  no  more,  and  was  met  again  with 
the  same  obstructions  as  formerly  whenever  I  wanted  to 
gain  access  to  the  palace. 
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I  returned  to  the  Loggia,'  whither  my  Perseus  had  already 
been  brouglit,  and  went  on  putting  the  last  touches  to  my 
work,  under  the  old  difficulties  alwa^^s ;  that  is  to  say,  lack 
of  money,  and  a  hundred  untoward  accidents,  the  half  of 
which  would  have  cowed  a  man  armed  with  adamant. 

However,  I  pursued  my  course  as  usual ;  and  one  morn- 
ing, after  I  had  heard  mass  at  San  Hero  Scheraggio,  that 
brute  Bemardone,  broker,  worthless  goldsmith,  and  by  the 
Duke's  grace  purveyor  to  the  mint,  passed  by  me.  No 
sooner  had  he  got  outside  the  church  than  the  dirty  pig  let 
fly  four  cnicks  which  might  have  been  heard  from  San 
Miniato.  I  cried  :  "  Yah  I  pig,  poltroon,  donkey !  is  that  the 
noise  your  filthy  talents  make?"  and  ran  off  for  a  cudgel, 
He  took  refuge  on  tlie  instant  in  the  mint ;  while  I  stationed 
myself  inside  my  house-door,  which  I  left  ajar,  setting  a  boy 
at  watch  upon  the  street  to  warn  me  when  the  pig  should 
leave  the  mint.  After  waiting  some  time,  I  grew  tired,  and 
my  heat  cooled.  Reflecting,  then,  that  blows  are  not  6tdii 
by  contract,  and  that  some  disaster  might  ensue,  I  resolved 
to  wreak  my  vengeance  by  another  method.  The  incident 
took  place  about  the  feast  of  our  San  Giovanni,  one  or  two 
days  before ;  so  I  composed  four  verses,  and  stuck  tlicm  up 
in  an  angle  of  the  church  where  people  go  to  ease  them- 
selves.   The  verses  ran  as  follows  :■ — 


"  Here  Ijeth  Bemardone,  ass  and  pig. 

Spy,  broker,  thief,  in  whom  Pandora  planted 
A|]  her  worst  evils,  and  from  thence  transplanted 
Into  that  brute  Buaccio's  carcass  big.'" 


i 
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Both  the  incident  and  the  verses  went  the  round  of  the 
palace,  giving  the  Duke  and  Duchess  much  amusement 
But,  before  the  man  himself  knew  what  I  had  been  up  to, 
crowds  of  people  stopped  to  read  the  lines  and  laughed 
immoderately  at  them.     Since  they  were  looking  towards  ihc 

'  That  is,  Ihe  Lo^ii  de'  Lami.  un  [lie  great  piaus  of  Florence,  wbcR 
Cellini's  stmue  alill  stands. 

"  If  I  undeistand  the  obscure  lines  ot  Ihc  originnl,  Cellini  wAQted  10  kill 
Iwo  Urds  with  one  slone  by  this  epigram— both  Bcninidonc  nnd  hix  ion 
BaccLo.     Bat  by  Buaccio  he  generally  tnenns  Baccio  finndinclli. 
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mint  and  fixing  their  eyes  on  Bernardone,  liis  son,  Maestro 
Baccio,  taking  notice  of  their  gestures,  tore  the  paper  down 
with  fury.  The  elder  bit  his  thumb,  shrieking  threats  out 
with  that  hideous  voice  of  his,  which  comes  forth  through 
his  nose ;  indeed  he  made  a  brave  defiance.' 


XC 

When  the  Duke  was  informed  that  the  whole  of  my  work 
lor  the  Perseus  could  be  exhibited  as  finished,  he  came  one 
day  to  look  at  it.  His  manner  showed  clearly  that  it  gave 
him  great  satisfaction  ;  but  afterwards  he  turned  to  some 
gentlemen  attending  him  and  said :  "  Although  this  statue 
seems  in  our  eyes  a  very  fine  piece,  still  it  has  yet  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  people.  Therefore,  my  Benvenuto,  before 
you  put  the  very  last  touches  on,  I  should  like  you,  for  my 
sake,  to  remove  a  part  of  the  scaffolding  on  the  side  of  the 
piazza,  some  day  toward  noon,  in  order  that  we  may  learn 
what  folk  think  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  it  is 
thrown  open  to  space  and  light,  it  will  look  very  differently 
from  what  it  does  in  this  enclosure."  I  rephed  with  all 
humility  to  his  Excellency:  "You  must  know,  my  lord, 
that  it  will  make  more  than  twice  as  good  a  show.  Oh, 
how  is  it  that  your  most  illustrious  Excellency  has  forgotten 
seeing  it  in  the  garden  of  my  bouse  ?  There,  in  that  large 
extent  of  space,  it  showed  so  bravely  that  Bandinello,  coming 
through  the  garden  of  the  Innocents  to  look  at  it,  was  com- 
pelled, in  spite  of  his  evil  and  malignant  nature,  to  praise  it, 
he  who  never  praised  aught  or  any  one  in  all  his  life !  I 
perceive  that  your  Excellency  lends  too  ready  an  ear  to  that 
fellow."  When  I  had  done  speaking,  he  smiled  ironically 
and  a  Uttle  angrily ;  yet  he  replied  with  great  kindness :  "  Do 
what  I  ask,  my  Benvenuto,  just  to  please  me," 

When  the  Duke  had  left,  I  gave  orders  to  have  the  screen 
removed.  Yet  some  trifles  of  gold,  varnish,  and  various 
other  litUe  finishings  were  still  wanting ;  wherefore  I  began 
to  murmur  and  complain  Indignantly,  cursing  the  unhappy 
day  which  brought  me  to  Florence.  Too  well  1  knew 
already  the  great  anti  irreparable  sacrifice  I  made  when  I 

'  To  bile  ihe  Ihiunh  at  any  one  was,  as  students  of  out  old  dratnft  know, 
a  litjn  ol  chalti'ogc  oc  provocatiuu. 
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left  France ;  nor  could  1  discover  any  reasonable  grovmd 
for  hope  that  1  might  prosper  in  the  future  with  my 
prince  and  patron.  From  the  commencement  to  the  middle 
and  the  ending,  everything  that  I  had  done  had  bccii 
performed  to  my  great  disadvantage.  Therefore,  it  was 
with  deep  ill-humour  that  I  disclosed  my  statue  on  the 
following  day. 

Now  it  pleased  God  that,  on  the  instant  of  its  exposure 
to  view,  a  shout  of  boundless  enthusiasm  went  up  in  coiti- 
mendation  of  my  work,  which  consoled  me  not  a  little. 
'File  folk  kept  on  attaching  sonnets  to  the  posts  of  the  door, 
which  was  protected  with  a  curtain  while  1  gave  the  last 
touches  to  the  statue,  1  believe  that  on  tlie  same  day 
when  I  opened  it  a  few  hours  to  the  pubhc,  more  than 
twenty  were  nailed  up,  all  of  them  overflowing  with  the 
highest  panegyrics.  Afterwards,  when  1  once  more  shut  it  I 
off  from  view,  every  day  brought  sonnets,  with  Latin  and 
Greek  verses ;  for  the  University  of  Pisa  was  then  in  vaca- 
tion, and  all  the  doctors  and  scholars  kept  vying  with  each 
other  who  could  praise  it  best.  But  what  gratilied  me 
most,  and  inspired  me  with  most  hope  of  the  Duke's  sup- 
port, was  that  the  artists,  sculptors  and  painters  alike, 
entered  into  the  same  generous  competition.  1  set  the 
highest  value  on  the  eulogies  of  that  excellent  painter 
Jacopo  Ponlornio,  and  still  more  on  those  of  his  able  pupil 
Bronzino,  who  was  not  satisiied  with  merely  publishing  his 
verses,  but  sent  them  by  his  lad  Sandrino's  hand  to  ray 
own  house.'  They  spoke  so  generously  of  my  performance, 
in  that  hne  style  of  his  which  is  most  exquisite,  that  this 
alone  repaid  me  somewhat  for  the  pain  of  my  long  troubles. 
So  then  I  closed  the  screen,  and  once  more  set  myscK  to 
finishing  my  statue. 


XCl 
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The  great  compliments  which  this  short  inspection  of  tny 
Perseus  had  elicited  from  the  noble  school  of  Florence,  though 

'  Jftcopo  Cftirncd  dn  I'ontormo  was  now  an  old  man.  He  died  In  155!, 
agpcl  sisly-five  yeais.  Angclo  AUort,  called  II  Eroniino,  one  of  ihc  lul 
fairly  good  Florenline  pajnleis,  won  CDDaiderable  dialindjnn  us  ■  wtilic  of 
bnttesijiie  poems.  He  died  in  1571,  aged  axly-nine  years,  Wc  poucu  liU 
EonnclB  on  ihe  Perseus. 
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they  were  well  known  to  the  Duke,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
saying  :  "  I  am  delighted  that  Benvenuto  has  had  this  trilling 
satisfaction,  which  will  spur  him  on  to  the  desired  conclusioo 
with  more  speed  and  diligence.  Do  not,  however,  let  him 
imagine  that,  when  his  Peiaeus  shall  be  finally  exposed  to  view 
from  all  sidea,  folk  in  general  will  be  so  lavish  of  their  praises. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  afraid  that  all  its  defects  will  then  be 
brought  home  to  him,  and  more  will  be  detected  than  the 
statue  really  has.  So  let  him  arm  himself  with  patience." 
These  were  precisely  the  words  which  Bandinello  had  whis- 
pered in  the  Duke's  ears,  citing  tlie  works  of  Andrea  del 
Verrocchio,  who  made  that  fine  bronze  of  Christ  and  S,  Thomas 
on  the  front  of  Orsammichele  ;  at  the  same  time  he  referred 
to  many  other  statues,  and  dared  even  to  attack  the  marvellous 
David  of  divine  Michel  Aguolo  Buonarroti,  accusing  it  of  only 
looking  well  if  seen  in  front ;  finally,  he  touched  upon  the 
multitude  of  sarcastic  sonnets  which  were  called  forth  by 
his  own  Hercules  and  Cacus,  and  wound  up  with  abusing  the 
people  of  Florence,  Now  the  Duke,  who  was  too  much  in- 
clined to  credit  his  assertions,  encouraged  the  fellow  to  speak 
thus,  and  thought  in  his  own  heart  that  things  would  go  as 
he  had  prophesied,  because  that  envious  creature  Bandinello 
never  ceased  insinuating  mahce.  On  one  occasion  it  happened 
that  the  gallows  bird  Bernardone,  the  broker,  was  present  at 
these  conversations,  and  in  support  of  Bandinello's  calumnies, 
he  said  to  the  Duke:  "You  must  remember,  prince,  that 
statues  on  a  large  scale  are  quite  a  different  dish  of  soup  from 
little  figures.  1  do  not  refuse  him  the  credit  of  being  excellent 
at  statuettes  in  miniature.  But  you  will  soon  see  that  he 
cannot  succeed  in  that  other  sphere  of  art."  To  these  vile 
suggestions  he  added  many  others  of  all  sorts,  plying  his 
spy's  office,  and  piling  up  a  mountain  of  lies  to  boot. 


^ 
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Now  it  pleased  my  glorious  Lord  and  immortal  God  that  at 
last  I  brought  the  whole  work  to  completion  :  and  on  a  certain 
Thursday  morning  I  exposed  it  to  the  public  gaze.'  Immedi- 
ately, before  the  sun  was  fully  in  the  heavens,  there  assembled 
such  a  multitude  of  people  that  no  words  could  describe  them. 

I  >  April  a;,  1554. 
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All  witli  one  voice  contended  which  shotild  praise  it  most. 
Tlie  Duke  was  stationed  at  a  wiudow  low  upon  the  first  floor 
of  Uie  palace,  just  above  the  entrance  ;  there,  half  bidden,  he 
heard  everytliing  the  folk  were  saying  of  my  statue.  After 
listening  through  several  hours,  he  rose  so  proud  and  liappy 
in  his  heart  that  he  turned  to  his  attendant,  Messer  Sforza,  and 
exclaimed ;  "  Sforza,  go  and  seek  out  Benvenuto ;  tell  him 
from  me  that  he  has  delighted  me  far  more  than  I  expected : 
gay  too  that  I  shall  reward  him  in  a  way  which  will  astonish 
him  ;  so  bid  him  be  of  good  courage." 

In  due  course,  Messer  Sforza  discharged  this  glorious 
embassy,  which  consoled  me  greatly.  I  passed  a  happy  day, 
partly  because  of  the  Duke's  message,  and  also  because  the 
folk  kept  pointing  me  out  as  something  marvellous  and 
strange.  Among  the  many  who  did  so,  were  two  gentlemen, 
deputed  by  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily'  to  our  Duke  on  public 
business.  Now  these  two  agreeable  persons  met  me  upon 
the  piazza :  I  had  been  shown  them  in  passing,  and  now  they 
made  monstrous  haste  to  catch  me  up ;  then,  with  caps  in 
hand,  they  uttered  an  oration  so  ceremonious,  that  it  would 
have  been  excessive  for  a  Pope.  I  bowed,  with  every  pro- 
testation of  humility.  They  meanwhile  continued  loading 
"me  with  compliments,  imtit  at  last  I  prayed  them,  for  kind- 
ness' sake,  to  leave  the  piazza  in  my  company,  because  the 
folk  were  stopping  and  staring  at  me  more  than  at  my 
Perseus.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  ceremonies,  they  went 
so  far  as  to  propose  that  I  should  come  to  Sicily,  and  offered 
to  make  terms  which  should  content  me.  They  told  me  how 
Fra  Giovan  Agnolo  de'  Servi'  had  constructed  a  fountain  for 
them,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  decorated  with  a  multi- 
tude of  figures ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  same  good  style  they 
recognised  in  Perseus,  and  yet  they  had  heaped  riches  on  the 
]■  man.     I  would  not  suffer  them  to  finish  all  their  speeches, 

I  but   answered :    "  You   give   me    much  cause   for   wonder, 

seeking  as  you  do  to  make  me  quit  the  service  of  a  prince 
who  is  the  greatest  patron  of  the  arts  that  ever  lived  ;  and  1 
too  here  in  my  own  birthplace,  famous  as  the  school  of  every 
art  and  science  I     Oh,  if  my  soul's  desire  had  been  set  oa 

•  Don  Juan  de  Vega. 

"  Gipvanni  Atigelo  Montnrsoli  entered  Ihe  Order  of  the  ScTVllts  In  1530. 
This  did  noi  pteveoi  him  from  piling  his  profession  of  jculptor.  The  work 
above  alluded  la  is  Ihe  fonnlaiD  nt  Mesalna. 
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lucre,  I  could  have  stayed  in  France,  with  ttiat  great  monarch 
Francis,  who  gave  me  a  thousand  golden  crowns  a  year  for 
board,  and  paid  me  in  addition  the  price  of  all  my  labour. 
In  his  service  I  gained  more  than  four  thousand  golden 
crowns  the  year." 

With  these  and  such-like  words  I  cut  their  ceremonies 
short,  thanking  them  for  the  high  praises  they  had  bestowed 
upon  me,  which  were  indeed  the  best  reward  that  artists 
could  receive  for  their  labours,  1  told  them  they  had  greatly 
stimulated  my  zeal,  so  that  I  hoped,  after  a  few  years  were 
passed,  to  exhibit  another  masterpiece,  which  I  dared  believe 
would  yield  far  truer  satisfaction  to  our  noble  school  of 
Florence.  The  two  gentlemen  were  eager  to  resume  the 
thread  of  their  comphmentary  proposals,  whereupon  I,  Uft- 
ing  my  cap  and  making  a  profound  bow,  bade  them  a  polite 
forewelt, 

XCIII 

When  two  more  days  had  passed,  and  the  chorus  of  praise 
was  ever  on  tlie  increase,  I  resolved  to  go  and  present  myself 
to  the  Duke,  who  said  with  great  good-humour :  "  My  Ben- 
venuto,  you  have  satisfied  and  deUghted  me ;  but  I  promise 
that  I  will  reward  you  in  such  wise  as  will  make  you  wonder ; 
and  I  tell  you  that  I  do  not  mean  to  delay  beyond  to- 
morrow." On  hearing  this  most  welcome  assurance.  I  turned 
all  the  forces  of  my  soul  and  body  to  God,  fervently  offering 
up  thanks  to  Him.  At  the  same  moment  I  approached  the 
Duke,  and  almost  weeping  for  gladness,  kissed  his  robe. 
Then  I  added :  "  O  my  glorious  prince,  true  and  most 
generous  lover  of  the  arts,  and  of  those  who  exercise  them  I 
I  entreat  your  most  illustrious  Excellency  to  allow  me  eight 
days  first  to  go  and  return  thanks  to  God ;  for  I  alone  know 
what  travail  I  have  endured,  and  that  my  earnest  faith  has 
moved  Him  to  assist  me.  In  gratitude  for  this  and  all  other 
marvellous  mercies,  I  should  like  to  travel  eight  days  on 
pilgrimage,  continually  thanking  my  immortal  God,  who 
never  fails  to  help  those  who  call  upon  Him  with  sincerity." 
The  Duke  then  asked  me  where  I  wished  to  go.  I  answered : 
"  To-morrow  I  shall  set  out  for  Vallombrosa,  tlience  to  Camal- 
doli  and  the  Ermo,  afterwards  1  shall  proceed  to  the  Bagni  di 
Siuita  Maria,  and  perhaps  so  far  as  Sestile,  because  I  hear  of 


• 
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fine  antiquities  to  be  seen  there,'  Then  I  shall  retrace  my 
steps  by  San  Francesco  della  Vemia,  and,  still  with  thanl^ 
to  God,  return  Ught-hearted  to  your  service."  The  Duke 
replied  at  once  with  cheerful  kindness:  "Go  and  come  back 
again,  for  of  a  tnith  you  please  me  ;  but  do  not  forget  to  send 
a  couple  of  Unea  by  way  of  memorandum,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me." 

I  wrote  four  lines  that  very  day,  in  which  I  tlianked  his 
Excellency  for  expected  favours,  and  gave  these  to  Messer 
Sforza,  who  placed  them  in  the  Duke's  hands.  The  latter 
took  them,  and  then  handed  them  to  Messer  Sforza,  i-emark- 
ing :  "  See  that  you  put  these  lines  each  day  where  I  can 
see  them;  for  if  Benvenuto  comes  back  and  linds  I  have 
not  despatched  his  business,  I  tliink  that  he  will  murder  roe." 
Thus  laughing,  his  Excellency  asked  to  be  reminded.  Messer 
Sforza  reported  these  precise  words  to  me  on  the  same  even- 
ing, laughing  too  and  expressing  wonder  at  the  great  favour 
shown  me  by  the  Duke.  He  pleasantly  added :  "  Go,  Ben- 
venuto, and  come  again  quickly,  for  indeed  I  am  jealous  of 
you," 

XCIV 

In  God's  name  then  I  left  Florence,  continually  sin^ng 
psalms  and  prayers  in  His  honour  upon  all  that  journey.  I 
enjoyed  it  extremely ;  for  the  season  was  tine,  in  early 
summer,  and  the  country  through  which  I  travelled,  and  whldi 
I  had  never  seen  before,  struck  me  as  marvellously  beautifoL 
Now  i  had  taken  with  me  to  serve  as  guide  a  young  workmaa 
in  my  employ,  who  came  from  Bagno,  and  was  called  Cesare: 
Thanks  to  him,  then,  I  received  the  kindest  hospitahty  from 
his  father  and  all  his  family,  among  whom  was  an  old  man 
of  more  than  seventy,  extremely  pleasant  in  his  conversatioo. 
He  was  Cesare's  uncle,  a  surgeon  by  profession,  and  a  dabblei 
in  alchemy.  This  excellent  person  made  me  observe  that  the 
Bagni  contained  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  showed  me 
many  interesting  objects  in  the  neighbourhood ;  so  that  I 
enjoyed  myself  as  much  as  I  have  ever  done. 

One  day.  when  we  had  become  intimate  and  he  could  trust 

me,  he  spoke  as  follows :  "  I   must  not  omit  to  tell  you  a 

thought  of  mine,  to  which  his  Excellency  might  with  advan- 

'  The  Hrmo  is  more  correcOy  Eietno,  jjid  VcrnEiJ  li  AlnrnH. 
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tage  pay  attcntiou.  It  is,  that  not  far  from  Camaldoli  there  lies 
a,  mountain  pass  so  ill  defended,  that  Piero  Strozzi  could  not 
only  cross  it  without  risk,  but  might  also  seize  on  Poppi' 
unmolested."  Not  satisfied  with  this  description,  he  also 
took  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his  pouch,  upon  which  the  good 
old  man  had  drawn  the  whole  country,  so  that  the  seriousness 
of  the  danger  could  be  manifest  upon  inspection  of  the  map. 
I  took  the  design  and  left  Bagno  at  once,  travelling  home- 
w^ird  as  fast  as  I  could  by  Prato  Magno  and  San  Francesco 
della  Vemia.  On  reaching  Florence,  I  only  stopped  to  draw 
off  my  riding-boots,  and  hurried  to  the  palace.  Just  opposite 
the  Badia  I  met  the  Duke,  who  was  coming  by  tlie  palace  of 
the  Podesta.  When  he  saw  me  he  gave  me  a  very  gracious 
reception,  and  showing  some  surprise,  exclaimed:  "Why 
have  you  come  back  so  quickly ;  I  did  not  expect  you  for 
eight  days  at  least."  1  answered:  "The  service  of  your 
most  illustrious  Excellency  brings  me  t.iack,  else  I  should  very 
wiUingly  have  stayed  some  few  days  longer  on  my  journey 
through  that  lovely  country."  "Well,  and  what  good  news 
have  you  ? "  said  he.  I  answered  :  "  Prince,  I  must  talk  to  yon 
about  things  of  the  greatest  importance  which  I  have  to  dis- 
close." So  I  followed  him  to  the  palace,  and  when  we  were 
there,  he  took  me  privately  into  a  chamber  where  we  stayed 
a  wliile  alone  together.  I  then  unfolded  the  whole  matter 
and  showed  htm  the  little  map,  with  which  he  seemed  to  be 
much  gratified.  When  I  told  hia  Excellency  that  one  ought 
to  take  measures  at  once,  he  reflected  for  a  httle  while  and 
theu  said :  "  I  may  inform  you  that  we  have  agreed  with 
the  Duke  of  Urbino  that  he  should  guard  the  pass ;  but  do 
not  speak  about  it"  Then  he  dismissed  me  with  great 
demonstrations  of  good-will,  and  I  went  home. 


xcv 

Next  day  I  presented  myself,  and,  after  a  few  words  of  con- 
versation, the  Duke  addressed  me  cheerfully:  "To-morrow, 
without  fail,  I  mean  to  despatch  your  business  ;  set  your  mind 
at  rest,  then."  I,  who  felt  sure  that  he  meant  what  he  said, 
waited  with  great  impatience  for  the  morrow.    When  the 

'  A  village  in  the  CostGnlno.     Piero  Stiozd  wu  at  tbis  lime  in  Vildi- 
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longed-fnr  day  arrived,  I  betook  me  to  the  palace  ;  and  as  it 
always  happens  that  evil  tidings  travel  Easter  than  good  aews, 
Messer  Giacopo  Guidi,'  secretary  to  his  Excellency,  called  me 
witli  his  wry  mouth  and  haiiglity  voice  ;  drawing  himself  up 
as  stiff  aa  a  poker,  he  began  to  speak  to  this  effect:  "The 
Duke  says  he  wants  you  to  tell  him  how  much  you  ask  for 
your  Perseus."  I  remained  dumbfounded  and  astonished; 
yet  I  quickly  replied  that  it  was  not  my  custom  to  put  prices 
on  my  work,  and  that  this  was  not  what  his  Excellency  bad 
promised  me  two  days  ago.  The  man  raised  his  voice,  and 
ordered  rae  expressly  in  the  Duke's  name,  under  the  penalty 
of  his  severe  displeasure,  to  say  how  much  I  wanted.  Now  I 
had  hoped  not  only  to  gain  some  handsome  reward,  trusting 
to  the  mighty  signs  of  kindness  shown  me  by  the  Duke,  but 
I  had  still  more  expected  to  secure  the  entire  good  graces  of 
his  ExceUency,  seeing  I  never  asked  for  anything,  but  only 
for  his  favour.  Accordingly,  this  wholly  unexpected  way  of 
deaUng  with  me  put  me  in  a  fury,  and  1  was  especially  en- 
raged by  the  manner  which  that  venomous  toad  assumed  in 
discharging  his  commission.  I  exclaimed  that  if  the  Duke 
gave  me  ten  thousand  crowns  1  should  not  be  paid  enough, 
and  that  if  I  had  ever  thought  things  would  come  to  this 
haggling,  I  should  not  have  settled  in  his  service.  There- 
upon the  surly  fellow  began  to  abuse  me,  and  I  gave  it  him 
back  again. 

Upon  the  following  day,  when  I  paid  my  respects  to  the 
Duke,  he  beckoned  to  me.  I  approached,  and  he  exclaimed  in 
anger :  "  Cities  and  great  palaces  are  built  with  ten  thousands 
of  ducats,"  Irejoined:  "Your  Excellency  can  find  multitudes 
of  men  who  are  able  to  build  you  cities  and  palaces,  but  you 
will  not,  perhaps,  find  one  man  in  the  world  who  could  make 
a  second  Perseus."  Then  1  took  my  leave  without  saying  or 
doing  anything  farther.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  Duchest 
sent  for  me,  and  advised  me  to  put  ray  difference  with  the 
Duke  into  her  hands,  since  she  thought  she  could  conduct  the 
business  to  my  satisfaction.  On  hearing  these  Idndly  words 
I  replied  that  I  had  never  asked  any  other  recompense  for 
my  labours  than  the  good  graces  of  the  Duke,  and  that  his 
most  illustrious  ExceUency  had  assured  me  of  this ;  it  was 

^  It  appears  from  b.  letter  written  by  Guidi  to  Bandinelli  ihx  be  tuteit 
Cellini,  wtxam  he  cMed  fesiiiHD  mostro  di  Hiirur^i.  Guidi  wu  mwle  Biibop 
of  Ptnna  m  i;&:,  and  attended  the  Covindl  of  Trent. 
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not  needful  that  I  should  place  in  their  Excellencies'  hands 
what  I  had  always  frankly  left  to  them  from  the  first  daj-s 
w^hen  I  undertook  their  service.  I  farther  added  that  if  his 
most  illustrious  Excellency  gave  me  but  a  crazia}  which  is 
worth  live  farthings,  for  my  work,  I  should  consider  myself 
contented,  provided  only  that  bis  Excellency  did  not  deprive 
me  of  his  favour.  At  these  words  the  Duchess  smiled  a  little 
and  said  :  "  Benvenuto,  you  would  do  well  to  act  as  I  advise 
you."  Then  she  turned  her  back  and  left  me,  I  thought  it 
was  my  best  policy  to  speak  with  the  humility  I  have  above 
described ;  yet  it  turoed  out  that  I  had  done  the  worst  for 
mj'self,  because,  albeit  she  had  harboured  some  angry  feelings 
toward  me,  she  had  in  her  a  certain  way  o£  dealing  which 
was  generous. 

XCVl 

About  that  time  1  was  very  intimate  with  Girolamo  degli 
Albizzi,"  commissary  of  the  Duke's  miUtia.  One  day  this 
friend  said  to  me:  "O  Benvenuto,  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
thing  to  put  your  little  difference  of  opinion  with  the  Duke 
to  rights ;  and  I  assure  you  that  if  you  repose  confidence 
in  me,  I  feel  myself  the  man  to  settle  matters,  1  know  what 
I  am  saying.  The  Duke  is  getting  really  angry,  and  you 
will  come  badly  out  of  the  affair.  Let  this  suffice ;  I  am 
not  at  Lberty  to  say  all  I  know."  Now,  subsequently  to 
that  conversation  with  the  Duchess,  I  had  been  told  by  some 
one,  possibly  a  rogue,  that  he  had  heard  how  the  Duke  said 
upon  some  occasion  which  offered  itself :  "  P'or  less  than 
two  farthings  I  will  throw  Perseus  to  the  dogs,  and  so  our 
differences  will  be  ended,"  This,  then,  made  me  anxious, 
and  induced  me  to  entrust  Girolamo  degU  Albizzi  with  the 
negotiations,  telling  him  anytliing  would  satisfy  me  provided 
1  retained  the  good  graces  of  the  Duke.  That  honest  fellow 
was  excellent  in  all  his  dealings  with  soldiers,  especially 
with  the  militia,  who  are  for  the  most  part  rustics ;  but  he 
had  no  taste  for  statuary,  and  therefore  could  not  under- 
stand its  conditions.     Consequently,  when  he  spoke  to  the 

'  A  amall  Tuscan  cuin, 

'  A  WBim  partisan  of  the  Medici.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Maria  SiilviiU, 
Cosimo's  mother.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  caused  the  historian  Ftancescn 
Guicclardloi's  death  by  poison.  We  lind  him  godfather  to  one  nf  Cellini's 
ehildren. 
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■  Dulcc,  be  began  thus :  "  Prmce,  Benvenuto  has  placed  him- 

■  self  in  my  hands,  and  has  begged  me  to  recommend  him 
H        to  your  Excelleucy."    The  Duke  replied  :  "  I  too  am  willing 

■  to  refer  myself  to  you,  and  sball  be  satistied  with  your  de- 
I  dsion."  Thereupon  Girolamo  composed  a  letter,  with  much 
I  eldll  and  (p^atly  to  my  honour,  tixing  the  sum  which  the 
I  Duke  would  have  to  pay  me  at  3500  golden  crowiis  in  gold ; 
I  and  this  should  not  be  taken  as  my  proper  recompense  for 
I  such  a  masterpiece,  but  only  as  a  kind  of  gratuity ;  enough 
H  to  say  that  I  was  satisfied  ;  with  many  other  phrases  of  lite 
H         tenor,  all  of  which  imphed  the  price  which   I    have  men- 

■  tioned. 

I  The  Duke  signed  this  agreement  as  gladly  as  I  took  it 

I  sadly.  Wiien  the  Duchess  heard,  she  said  :  "  It  would  have 
I  been  better  for  that  poor  man  if  he  had  placed  himself  in 
H  my  hands;  I  could  have  got  him  five  thousand  crowns  tn 
I  gold."  One  day,  when  I  went  to  the  palace,  she  repeated 
I        these  same  words  to  me  in  the  presence  of  Messer  Alamatuo 

Salviatt,'  and  laughed  at  me  a  little,  saying  that  I  deserved 
my  bad  luck. 
^  The  Duke  gave  orders  that  I  should  be  paid  a  hundred 

W  golden  crowns  in  gold  per  month,  until  tlie  sum  was  dis- 
charged ;  and  thus  it  ran  for  some  months.  Afterwards, 
Messer  Antonio  de'  Nobili,  who  had  to  transact  the  buancaa, 
began  to  give  me  fifty,  and  sometimes  later  on  he  gave  me 
twenty-five,  and  sometimes  nothing.  Accordingly,  when  1 
saw  that  the  settlement  was  being  thus  deferred,  I  spoke 
good -hum  our  edly  to  Messer  Antonio,  and  begged  him  to  ex- 
plain why  he  did  not  complete  my  payments.  He  answered 
in  a  like  tone  of  politeness  ;  yet  it  struck  me  that  he  exposed 
^B  his  own  mind  too  much.  Let  the  reader  judge.  He  began 
^H  by  saying  that  the  sole  reason  why  he  could  not  go  forward 
^H  regularly  with  these  payments,  was  the  scarcity  of  money 
^H  at  the  palace  ;  but  he  promised,  when  cash  came  in,  to  di»- 
^H  charge  arrears.  Then  he  added :  "  Oh  heavens  !  if  I  did 
^H  not  pay  you,  I  should  be  an  utter  rogue."  I  was  somicwfaat 
^H  surprised  to  hear  him  speak  in  that  way ;  yet  I  resolved  to 
^H  hope  that  he  would  pay  me  when  he  had  the  power  to  do 
^H  so.  But  when  I  observed  that  things  went  quite  tlie  con- 
^H        trary  way,  and  saw  that  I  was  being  pillaged,  I  lost  temper 

^^■^  '  Tliis  Salviaii  and  the  Dc'  Nobili  mcnlioned  aflciwards  octnipieJ  1  H*- 

r,  tinguished  place  in  Floremlde  anuais  ai  partisans  of  Ihc  Mvdid. 
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with  tlie  man,  and  recalled  to  his  memory  hotly  and  in  anger 
I  what  he  liad  declared  lie  would  be  if  lie  did  not  pay  mi^. 
However,  he  died;  and  five  hundred  crowns  are  still  owing 
to  meat  the  present  date,  which  is  nigh  upon  the  end  of 
1566.'  There  was  also  a  balance  chie  upon  my  salary,  which 
I  Uiought  would  be  forgotten,  since  three  years  had  elapsed 
without  payment.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  Duke  fell 
ill  of  a  serious  malady,  remaining  forty-eifiht  hours  without 
passing  water.  Finding  that  the  remediee  of  his  physicians 
avaUed  nothing,  it  is  probable  that  he  betook  himself  to 
God,  and  therefore  decreed  the  discliarge  of  all  debts  to 
bis  servants,  I  too  was  paid  on  this  occasion,  yet  I  never 
obtained  what  still  stood  out  upon  my  Perseus,  

^1^^  XCVII  ^M 

I  had  alniost  determined  to  say  nothing  more  about  tliat  un- 
lucky Perseus;  but  a  most  remarkable  incident,  which  I  do 
not  like  to  omit,  obhges  me  to  do  so  ;  wherefore  I  must  now 
turn  back  a  bit,  to  gather  up  the  thread  of  my  narration.  I 
thought  I  was  acting  for  the  best  when  I  told  the  Duchess  that 
I  could  not  compromise  affairs  which  were  no  longer  in  ray 
Jiands,  seeing  I  had  informed  the  Duke  that  1  should  gladly 
accept  whatever  he  chose  to  give  me.  I  said  this  in  the  hope 
of  gaining  favour :  and  with  this  manifestation  of  submissive- 
ness  I  employed  every  likely  meims  of  pacifying  his  resent- 
ment ;  for  I  ought  to  add  that  a  few  days  before  he  came  to 
terms  with  Albizzi,  the  Duke  had  shown  he  was  excessively 
displeased  with  me.  The  reason  was  as  follows  :  I  complained 
of  som.e  abominable  acts  of  injustice  done  to  me  by  Messer 
Alfonso  Quistelh,  Messer  Jacopo  Polverino  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  more  than  all  by  Ser  Giovanbattista  Brandini  of  Volterra, 
When,  therefore,  I  set  forth  my  cause  with  some  vehemence, 
the  Duke  flew  into  the  greatest  rage  conceivable.  Being  thus 
in  anger,  he  exclaimed  :  "This  is  just  the  same  as  with  your 
Perseus,  when  you  asked  those  ten  thousand  crowns.  You 
let  yourself  be  blinded  by  mere  cupidity.  Therefore  I  shall 
have  the  statue  valued,  and  shall  give  you  what  the  experts 
think  it  worth."    To  these  words  I  replied  with  too  much 

1  Cellini  Iwgan  lo  wrilc  his  Mtmiirs  in  155S.  Eiglit  years  liad  [tiurelbie 
now  elipaed. 
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daring  aiid  a  touch  of  indignation,  wliich  is  alwuys  out  of  pbce 
in  dealing  willi  great  princes :  "  How  is  it  possible  that  my 
work  should  be  valued  at  its  proper  worth  when  there  is  not  a 
man  in  Florence  capable  of  performing  it?"  That  increased 
bis  irritation  ;  he  uttered  many  furious  phrases,  aud  ainoog 
them  said:  "There  is  in  Florence  at  this  day  a  man  well  able 
to  make  such  a  statue,  and  who  is  therefore  highly  capable  of 
judging  it."  He  meant  Bandinello,  Cavaliere  of  S.  Jacopo,' 
Then  I  rejoined  :  "  My  lord,  your  most  illustrious  Excellency 
gave  me  the  means  of  producing  an  important  and  very  diffi- 
cult masterpiece  in  the  midst  of  this  tlie  noblest  school  of  the 
world ;  and  my  work  has  been  received  with  warmer  praises 
than  any  other  heretofore  exposed  before  the  gaze  of  our  ia- 
comparable  masters.  My  chief  pride  is  the  commendation  ol 
Uiose  able  men  who  botli  understand  and  practise  the  arts  of 
design — as  in  particular  Bronzino,  the  painter  ;  this  man  set 
himself  to  work,  and  composed  four  sonnets  couched  in  the 
choicest  style,  and  full  of  honour  to  myself.  Perhaps  it  was 
his  example  which  moved  the  whole  city  to  such  a  tumult  of 
enthusiasm.  I  freely  admit  that  if  sculpture  were  his  business 
instead  of  pauiting,  then  Bronzino  might  have  been  equal  to  a 
task  like  mine.  Michel  Agnolo  Buonarroti,  again,  whom  I 
am  proud  to  call  my  master ;  he,  I  admit,  could  have  achieved 
the  same  success  when  he  was  young,  but  not  with  less  fatigue 
and  trouble  than  I  endured.  But  now  that  he  is  far  advanced 
in  years,  he  w^ould  most  certainly  be  found  unequal  to  the 
strain.  Therefore  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  no  man 
Imown  upon  this  earth  could  have  produced  my  Perseus.  For 
the  rest,  my  work  has  received  the  greatest  reward  1  could 
have  wished  for  in  this  world  ;  chieHy  and  especially  because 
your  most  illustrious  Excellency  not  only  expressed  yourself 
satisfied,  but  praised  it  far  more  highly  than  any  one  beside. 
What  greater  and  more  honourable  prize  could  be  desired 
by  me  ?  I  affirm  most  emphatically  that  your  ExccllcDCy 
could  not  pay  me  with  more  glorious  coin,  nor  add  from  any 
treasury  a  wealth  surpassing  this.  Therefore  I  hold  myself 
overpaid  already,  and  return  thanks  to  your  most  illnstiiout 
Excellency  with  all  my  heart."  The  Duke  made  answer: 
'■  Probably  you  think  I  have  not  the  money  to  pay  you.  For 
my  part,  I  promise  you  that  I  shall  pay  you  more  for  tlie 

'  Bandinelli  was  n  Knight  of  S.  James  «  CompMtella. 
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statue  than  it  is  worth."  Then  I  retorted :  '"  I  did  not  picture 
to  niy  fancy  any  better  recompense  from  your  Excellency ; 
yet  I  account  myseli  amply  remunerated  by  that  first  reward 
which  the  school  of  Florence  gave  me.  With  this  to  console 
me,  I  shall  take  my  departure  on  the  instant,  without  returning 
to  the  house  you  gave  me,  and  shall  never  seek  to  set  my  foot 
in  this  town  again/'  We  were  just  at  S.  Fehciti,  and  his 
Excellency  was  proceeding  to  the  palace.  When  he  heard 
these  choleric  words,  he  turned  upon  me  in  stern  anger  and 
exclaimed  :  "You  shall  not  go  ;  take  heed  you  do  not  go  !" 
Half  territied,  I  then  followed  him  to  the  palace. 

On  arriving  there,  hia  Excellency  sent  for  the  Archbishop  of 
Pisa,  named  De'  Bartolini,  and  Measer  Pandolfo  delta  Stufa,' 
requesting  them  to  order  Baccio  Bandinelli,  in  his  name,  to 
examine  well  my  Pei^seus  and  value  it,  since  he  wished  to  pay 
its  exact  price.  These  excellent  men  went  forthwitli  and  per- 
fonned  their  embassy.  In  reply  BandincUo  said  that  he  had 
examined  the  statue  minutely,  and  knew  well  enough  what  it 
was  worth ;  but  having  been  on  bad  terms  otherwise  with  me 
for  some  time  past,  he  did  not  care  to  be  entangled  anyhow  in 
my  affairs.  Then  tliey  began  to  put  a  gentle  pressure  on  him, 
saying :  "The  Duke  ordered  us  to  tell  you,  under  pain  of  his 
displeasure,  tliat  you  ai'e  to  value  the  statue,  and  you  may  have 
two  or  three  days  to  consider  your  estimate.  WTien  you  have 
done  so,  tell  us  at  what  price  it  ought  to  be  paid."  He  an- 
swered that  his  Judgment  was  already  formed,  that  he  could 
not  disobey  the  Duke,  and  that  my  work  was  rich  and  beautiful 
and  excellent  in  execution;  therefore  he  thought  sixteen  thou- 
sand crowns  or  more  would  not  be  an  excessive  price  for  it. 
Those  good  and  courteous  gentlemen  reported  this  to  the 
Duke,  who  was  mightily  enraged ;  tbey  also  told  the  same  to 
me.  I  replied  that  nothing  in  the  world  would  induce  me  to 
take  praise  from  BandincUo,  "  seeing  that  this  bad  man  speaks 
ill  of  eveo'body."  My  words  were  carried  to  the  Duke ;  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  the  Duchess  wanted  me  to  place  the 
matter  in  her  hands.  All  that  1  have  written  is  the  pure  truth. 
I  will  only  add  that  I  ought  to  have  trusted  to  her  intervention, 

'  Onotiio  de'  Bartolini  was  made  Archbishop  of  Pisa  in  1518,  at  the  age  of 
about  seventeen,  He  was  n  devoted  adhctent  of  the  Medici.  He  was  shut 
up  with  Clemenl  in  S.  Angelo,  and  sent  as  hostage  to  the  Iniperinl  amiy. 
Pandolfo  delta  Slufa.  had  been  cup-beaier  10  Caterica  de'  Medid  while 
DauphinesK. 
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for  then  I  should  have  been  qutctdy  paid,  and  should  hxve 
received  so  much  more  into  the  bargain. 


W 
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The  Duke  sent  me  word  by  Mcsser  Lelio  Torello.'  his 
Master  of  the  Rolls,'  that  he  wanted  nic  to  execute  some 
bas-reliefs  in  bronze  for  the  choir  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore. 
Now  the  choir  was  by  Bandinello,  and  I  did  not  choose  to 
enrich  his  b»d  work  with  my  labours.  He  had  not  indeed 
deigned  it,  for  he  understood  nothing  whatever  about  archi- 
tecture; the  design  was  given  by  GiuUano,  the  son  of  that 
Baccio  d'Agnolo,  the  wood-carver,  who  spoiled  tlie  cupola.' 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  shows  no  talent.  For  both  reasons  I 
was  determined  not  to  undertake  the  task,  although  I  told  the 
Duke  poUtely  that  I  would  do  whatever  his  most  illustrious 
Excellency  ordered.  Accordingly,  he  put  the  matter  into  the 
hands  of  ttie  Board  of  Works  for  S.  Maria  del  Fiorc,*  telling 
tliem  to  come  to  an  agieement  with  me ;  he  would  continue 
my  allowance  of  two  hundred  crowns  a  year,  while  they  were 
to  supply  the  rest  out  of  their  funds. 

In  due  course  I  came  before  the  Board,  and  they  told  me 
what  the  Duke  had  arranged  Feeling  that  I  could  explain 
my  views  more  frankly  to  these  gentlemen,  I  began  by 
demonstrating  that  so  many  histories  in  bronze  would  cost 
a  vast  amount  of  money,  which  would  be  totally  thrown 
away,  giving  all  my  reasons,  which  they  fully  appreciatcd. 
In  the  first  place,  I  said  that  the  construction  of  the  choir 
was  altogether  incorrect,  without  proportion,  art,  conveni- 
ence, grace,  or  good  design.  In  the  next  place,  the  bas- 
reliefs  would  have  to  stand  too  low,  beneath  the  proper  line 
of  vision ;  they  would  become  a  place  for  dogs  to  pi.**  at, 
and  be  always  full  of  ordure.  Consequently,  I  declined 
positively  to  execute  them.  Fiowevcr,  since  I  did  not  wish 
to  throw  away  the  best  years  of  my  life,  and  was  eafier  to 

'  A  native  of  Fano.    Cosimo's  Audltare,   1539;   lirst  SecntaiY  or  Gnnd 

ClinnccUor.  154&     He  was  s  great  jarist. 

'  Sua  auiiilorr. 

'  It  WHS  Bnccio  d'Agnolo  who  altertd  Bninellwcti'i  plan  for  the  cupola. 
Buonarroti  used  to  say  ihiil  he  made  it  look  like  a  cage  for  crickeu.  Ha 
work  remained  unfini&hed. 

•  Opcrai  di  S.  Maria  ittl  Fier*. 
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serve  his  most  illustrious  Excellency,  whom  I  had  tlie  sin- 
cerest  desire  to  gratify  and  obey.  I  made  the  following  pro- 
posal. Let  the  Duke,  if  he  wants  to  employ  my  talents, 
give  me  tlie  middle  door  of  the  cathedral  to  perform  in 
bronze.  This  would  be  well  seen,  and  would  confer  far 
more  glory  on  his  most  illustrious  Excellency.  J  would 
bind  myself  by  contract  to  receive  no  remuneration  unless 
I  produced  something  better  than  the  hnest  of  the  Baptis- 
tery doors.'  But  if  I  completed  it  according  to  my  promise, 
then  I  was  willing  to  have  it  valued,  and  to  be  paid  one 
thousand  crowns  less  than  the  estimate  made  by  experts. 

The  members  of  the  Board  were  well  pleased  with  this 
suggestion,  and  went  at  once  to  report  the  matter  to  the 
Duke,  among  them  t>eing  Piero  Salviati.  They  expected 
him  to  be  extremely  gratified  with  their  communication,  but 
it  turned  out  just  the  contrary.  He  rephed  that  I  was 
always  wanting  to  do  the  exact  opposite  of  what  he  bade 
me ;  and  so  Piero  left  him  without  coming  to  any  conclu- 
sion. On  hearing  this,  I  went  off  to  the  Duke  at  once, 
who  displayed  some  irritation  when  he  saw  me.  However, 
I  begged  him  to  condescend  to  hear  me,  and  he  rephed  that 
he  was  willing.  I  then  began  from  the  beginning,  and  used 
such  convincing  arguments  that  he  saw  at  last  how  the 
matter  really  stood,  since  I  made  it  evident  that  he  would 
only  be  throwing  a  large  sum  of  money  away.  Then  1 
softened  his  temper  by  suggesting  that  if  his  most  illustrious 
Excellency  did  not  care  to  have  the  door  begun,  two  pulpits 
had  anyhow  to  be  made  for  the  choir,  and  that  these  would 
both  of  them  be  considerable  works,  which  would  confer 
glory  on  his  reign  ;  for  my  part,  1  was  ready  to  execute  a 
great  number  of  bronze  bas-ieliefs  with  appropriate  decora- 
tions. In  tliis  way  I  brought  him  round,  and  he  gave  me 
orders  to  construct  the  models. 

Accordingly  I  set  at  work  on  several  models,  and  be- 
stowed immense  pains  on  them.  Among  these  there  was 
one  with  eight  panels,  carried  out  with  far  more  science 
than  the  rest,  and  which  seemed  to  me  more  fitted  for  the 
purpose.  Having  taken  them  several  times  to  the  palace, 
his  Excellency  sent  word  by  Messer  Cesare,  the  keeper  of 
his  wardrobe,  that  I  should  leave  them  there.     After  the 

'  He  means  Gbiberti's  sscond  dooi,  in  all  piobability. 
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Duke  liad  inspecled  tliem,  1  pcrcdved  that  he  bad  selected 
Ihc  least  beautiful,  One  day  he  sent  for  me,  and  during 
our  conversation  aboiil  the  models,  I  gave  many  reasons 
why  the  octagonal  pulpit  would  be  far  more  convenient  for 
its  destined  uses,  and  would  produce  a  mud)  finer  effect. 
He  answered  that  he  wished  me  to  make  it  square,  because 
he  liked  that  form  better ;  and  thus  he  went  on  conversing 
for  some  time  very  pleasantly.  1  meanwfiiJe  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  everything  I  could  in  the  interests  of  art. 
Kow  whether  the  Duke  knew  that  I  had  spoken  the  truth, 
or  whether  he  wanted  to  have  his  own  way,  a  long  time 
passed  before  1  heard  anything  more  about  it. 


XCIX 

About  this  time  the  great  block  of  marble  arrived  which 
was  intended  for  the  Neptune.  It  had  been  brought  up 
the  Amo,  and  then  by  the  Grieve '  to  the  road  at  Poggio 
a  Caiano,  in  order  to  be  carried  lo  Florence  by  that  level 
way ;  and  there  I  went  to  see  it.  Now  I  knew  very  well 
that  the  Duchess  by  her  special  influence  had  managed  to 
have  it  given  to  Bandinello.  No  envy  prompted  me  to 
dispute  his  claims,  but  rather  pity  for  that  poor  unfortunate 
piece  of  marble.  Observe,  by  the  way,  that  everything, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  subject  to  an  evil  destiny. 
although  one  tries  to  save  it  from  some  manifest  evil,  falls 
at  once  into  far  worse  plight ;  as  happened  to  this  marble 
when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Bartolommeo  Ammanato,' 
of  whom  I  shall  speak  the  truth  in  its  proper  place.  After 
inspecting  this  most  splendid  block,  I  measured  it  in  e^-en- 
direction,  and  on  returning  to  Florence,  made  several  little 
models  suited  to  its  proportions.  Then  I  went  to  Poggio 
a  Caiano,  where  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were  staying,  with 
their  son  Uie  Prince.  I  found  them  all  at  table,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  dining  in  a  private  apartment;  so  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  Prince.  We  had  been  speaking 
for  a  long  while,  when  the  Duke,  who  was  in  a  room  adja- 

I  Instead  of  \he  Grieve,  wbich  is  nnl  a  nsvigabic  strcsuii,  il  appcan  tbi 
Cellini  oiiglil  lo  have  wriiten  tlie  Ombrone. 

^  This  acniptor  wiis  boro  in  1511,  and  died  in  159J.  He  wofkci!  under 
Bandinelli  and  Snnacivinci. 
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cent,  heard  my  voice,  and  condescended  very  gracioasly  to 
send  for  me.  Wlien  1  presentetl  myself  before  their  Excel- 
lencies, the  Duchess  addressed  me  in  a  very  pleasant  tone ; 
and  having  thus  opened  the  conversation,  I  gradually  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  that  noble  block  of  marble  1  had 
seen,  I  then  proceeded  to  remark  that  their  ancestors  had 
brought  the  magnificent  school  of  Florence  to  such  a  pitch 
of  excellence  ordy  by  stimulating  competition  among  artists 
in  their  several  branches.  It  was  thus  that  the  wonderful 
cupola  and  the  lovely  doors  of  San  Giovanni  had  been  pro- 
duced, together  with  those  multitudes  of  handsome  edifices 
and  statues  which  made  a  crown  of  artistic  glory  for  (heir 
city  above  anything  the  world  had  seen  since  the  days  of 
the  ancients.  Upon  this  the  Duchess,  with  some  anger, 
observed  that  she  very  well  knew  what  I  meant,  and  bade 
me  never  mention  that  block  of  marble  in  her  presence, 
since  she  did  not  like  it,  1  replied :  "  So,  then,  you  do  not 
like  me  to  act  as  the  attorney  of  your  Excellencies,  and  to 
»do  my  utmost  to  ensure  your  being  better  served  ?  Reflect 
rnpon  it,  my  lady ;  if  your  most  illustrious  Excellencies 
think  fit  to  open  the  model  for  a  Neptune  to  competition, 
although  you  are  resolved  to  give  it  to  Bandinello,  this  will 
urge  Bandinello  for  his  own  credit  to  display  greater  art 
and  science  than  if  he  knew  he  had  no  rivals.  In  this 
way,  my  princes,  you  will  be  far  belter  served,  and  will  not 
discourage  our  school  of  artists ;  you  will  be  able  to  per- 
ceive which  of  us  is  eager  to  excel  in  the  grand  style  of 
our  noble  calling,  and  will  show  yourselves  princes  who 
enjoy  and  understand  the  fine  arts,"  The  Duchess,  in  a  gi-eat 
rage,  told  me  that  I  tired  her  patience  out ;  she  wanted  the 
marble  for  Bandinello,  adding:  "Ask  the  Duke;  for  his 
Excellency  also  means  Bandinello  to  have  it."  When  the 
Duchess  had  spoken,  the  Duke,  who  had  kept  silence  up  to 
this  time,  said :  "  Twenty  years  ago  I  had  that  fine  block 
quarried  especially  for  Bandinello,  and  so  I  mean  that  Ban- 
dinello shall  have  it  to  do  what  he  likes  with  it."  I  turned 
to  the  Duke  and  spoke  as  follows :  "  My  lord,  I  entreat  your 
most  illustrious  Excellency  to  lend  a  patient  bearing  while 
I  speak  four  words  in  your  service."  He  told  me  to  say  all 
I  wanted,  and  that  he  would  listen.  Then  I  began :  "  You 
will  remember,  my  lord,  that  the  marble  which  Bandinello 
used  for  his  Hercules  and  Cacus  was  quarried  for  our  in- 
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comparable  Michel  Agnolo  Biinnarroti.  He  had  mude  the 
model  for  &  Samson  with  four  figurcit,  which  would  have 
been  the  finest  masterpiece  in  the  whole  world ;  but  your 
Bandincllo  got  out  of  it  only  two  figiues,  botli  ill-executed 
and  bungled  in  the  worst  manner;  wherefore  our  school 
still  exclaims  against  the  great  wrong  which  was  done  to 
that  magniiiceiit  block.  1  believe  that  more  than  a  thousand 
sonuett:  were  put  up  in  abuse  of  that  detestable  perform- 
ance ;  and  I  know  that  your  most  illustrious  Excellency 
remembers  the  fact  very  well.  Therefore,  my  powerfd 
priuci;,  seeing  how  the  men  to  whose  care  that  work  was 
entrusted,  in  their  want  of  taste  and  wisdom,  took  Michel 
Aguolo's  marble  away  from  him,  and  gave  it  to  Bandincllo, 
who  spoilt  it  in  the  way  the  whole  world  I.tiows,  oh  !  will 
you  suffer  this  far  more  splendid  block,  alUiough  it  belongs 
to  Bandincllo,  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  that  man  who 
cannot  help  mangling  it,  instead  of  giving  it  to  some  artist 
of  talent  capable  of  doing  it  full  justice  ?  Arrange,  my  lord, 
that  every  one  who  likes  shall  make  a  model ;  have  them 
all  exhibited  to  the  school ;  you  then  will  hear  what  the 
school  thinks;  your  own  good  judgment  will  enable  you  to 
select  tlie  best ;  in  lliis  way,  finally,  you  will  not  throw  away 
your  money,  nor  discourage  a  band  of  artists  the  like  ai 
whom  is  not  to  be  found  at  present  in  the  world,  and  who 
form  the  glory  of  your  most  illustrious  Excellency." 

The  Duke  listened  with  tlie  utmost  graciousness ;  then  he 
rose  from  table,  and  turning  to  me,  said  t  "  Go,  my  Benvenuto, 
make  a  model,  and  earn  that  tine  marble  for  yourself ;  foe 
what  you  say  is  the  truth,  and  I  acknowledge  it."  The 
Duchess  tossed  her  head  defiantly,  and  muttered  I  know 
not  what  angry  sentences, 

I  made  them  a  respectful  bow  and  returned  to  Florence^ 
burning  with  eagerness  to  set  hands  upon  my  model. 


i 


When  the  Duke  came  to  Florence,  he  sought  me  at  my 
house  without  giving  me  previous  notice.  1  showed  him  two 
little  models  of  different  design.  Though  he  praised  them 
both,  he  said  that  one  of  them  pleased  him  belter  than  the 
other ;  I  was  to  finish  the  one  he  liked  with  care ;  and  this 
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would  be  to  my  advantage.  Now  his  Escellciicy  had  already 
seen  Bandinello's  designs,  and  those  of  other  sculptors ;  but, 
as  I  was  informed  by  many  of  his  courtiers  who  had  heard 
him,  he  commended  mine  far  above  the  rest.  Among  other 
matters  worthy  of  record  and  of  great  weight  upon  this  point, 
I  will  mention  the  following.  The  Cardinal  of  Santa  Fiore 
was  on  a  visit  to  Florence,  and  the  Duke  took  him  to  Poggio 
a  Caiano.  Upon  the  road,  noticing  the  marble  as  he  passed, 
the  Cardinal  praised  it  highly,  inquiring  of  his  Excellency 
for  what  sculptor  he  intended  it.  The  Duke  replied  at  once  : 
"  For  my  friend  Benvenuto,  who  has  made  a  splendid  mode] 
with  a  view  to  it."  This  was  reported  to  me  by  men  whom 
I  could  trust. 

Hearing  what  the  Duke  had  said,  I  went  to  the  Duchess, 
and  took  her  some  small  bits  of  goldsmith's  work,  which 
greatly  pleased  her  Excellency.  Then  she  asked  what  I  was 
doing,  and  I  replied  :  "  My  lady,  I  have  taken  in  hand  for  my 
pleasure  one  of  the  most  laborious  pieces  which  have  ever 
been  produced.  It  is  a  Christ  of  the  whitest  marble  set  upon 
a  cross  of  Uie  blackest,  exactly  of  the  same  size  as  a  tall  man. 
She  immediately  inquired  what  I  meant  to  do  with  it.  I 
answered :  "You  must  know,  my  lady,  tliat  I  would  not  sell 
it  for  two  thousand  golden  ducats ;  it  ts  of  such  difficult 
execution  that  I  think  no  man  ever  attempted  the  like  before ; 
nor  would  I  have  undertaken  it  at  the  commission  of  any 
prince  whatever,  for  fear  I  might  prove  inadequate  to  the 
task.     I  bought  the  marbles  with  my  own  money,  and  have 

'  kept  a  young  man  some  two  years  as  my  assistant  in  the 
work.  What  with  the  stone,  the  iron  frame  to  hold  it  up, 
and  the  wages,  it  has  cost  me  above  three  hundred  crowns. 
Consequendy,  I  would  not  sell  it  for  two  thousand.  But  if 
your  Excellency  deigns  to  grant  me  a  favour  which  is  wholly 
blameless,  1  shall  be  dehghted  to  make  you  a  present  of  it. 
All  I  ask  is  that  your  Excellency  will  not  use  your  InSuence 
either  against  or  for  the  models  which  the  Duke  has  ordered 
to  be  made  of  the  Neptune  for  that  great  block  of  marble." 
She  replied  witli  mighty  indignation ;  "  So  then  you  value 
neither  my  help  nor  my  opposition  ?  "  "  On  the  contrary, 
I  value  tliem  highly,  princess  ;  or  why  am  1  offering  to  give 
you  what  1  value  at  two  thousand  ducats  ?  But  I  have  such 
contidence  in  my  laborious  and  well-trained  studies,  that  I 

I      hope  to  whi  the  palm,  even  agamst  the  great  Michel  Agnolo 
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Buonarroti,  frora  whom  and  from  no  one  else  I  bave  learned 
all  that  I  know.  Indeed,  t  should  be  much  better  pleaseil 
to  enter  into  competition  with  him  who  knows  so  mocb 
than  with  those  others  who  know  but  little  of  their  ait 
Contendiriji  with  my  sulihme  master,  I  could  gain  lam^ls  in 
plenty,  whereas  there  are  but  few  to  be  reaped  in  a  contest 
with  these  men."  After  I  had  spoken,  she  rose  in  a  hali- 
angry  mood,  and  I  returned  to  work  wiUi  all  the  strength  I 
had  upon  my  model. 

Wlien  it  was  hnisbed,  tlie  Duke  came  to  see  it,  brinj^ng 
with  him  two  ambassadors,  one  from  tlie  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
the  other  from  the  Signory  of  Lucca.  They  were  dehghted, 
and  the  Duke  said  to  tliose  two  gentlemen :  "  Upon  my 
word,  Benvenuto  deserves  to  have  the  marble."  Then  they 
both  paid  me  the  highest  compliments,  especially  the  envoy 
from  Lucca,  who  was  a  person  of  accomplishments  and 
learning,'  I  had  retired  to  some  distance  in  order  that 
they  might  exchange  opinions  freely ;  but  when  I  heard 
tliat  I  was  being  comphmented,  I  came  up,  turned  to  the 
Duke,  and  said  :  "  My  lord,  your  most  illustrious  Excellency 
ought  now  to  employ  another  admirable  device :  decree  that 
every  one  who  Ukes  shall  make  a  model  in  clay,  exactly  of 
the  same  size  as  the  marble  has  to  be.  In  this  way  you 
will  bii  able  to  judge  far  better  who  deserves  tlie  commission ; 
and  I  may  observe  that  if  your  Excellency  does  not  give  it 
to  the  sculptor  who  deserves  it,  this  will  not  wrong  the  man 
30  much,  but  will  reflect  great  discredit  upon  yourself,  since 
the  loss  and  shame  will  fall  on  you.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  award  it  to  the  one  who  has  deserved  it,  you  will 
acquire  great  glory  in  the  first  place,  and  will  employ  yxwi 
treasure  well,  while  artists  will  beheve  that  you  appreciate 
and  understand  their  business."  No  sooner  had  I  finished 
speaking  than  the  Duke  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  began 
to  move  away.  While  they  were  taking  leave,  the  am- 
bassador of  Lucca  said  to  the  Duke :  "  Prince,  this  Ben- 
venuto  of  yours  is  a  terrible  man  I " »  The  Duke  responded : 
"  He  is  much  more  terrible  than  you  imagine,  and  well  were 
it  for  him  if  he  were  a  little  less  terrible ;  then  he  would 
possess  at  the  present  moment  many  things  which  be  has 
not  got."    These  precise  words  were  reported  to  me  by  the 

'  Prolittbly  Girolamo  Lucchcsini. 

'  StB  Inlroduclion,  ch.  iv..  for  Ihc  mciining  of  Ihe  word  terribHt. 
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envoy,  by  way  of  chiding  and  ndvising  me  to  change  ray 
conduct.  I  told  hini  that  I  had  the  greatest  wish  to  obligo 
ray  lord  as  his  affectionate  and  faithful  servant,  but  that  I 
did  not  understand  the  arts  of  flattery.  Several  months 
after  this  date,  Bandinello  died ;  and  it  was  thought  that, 
ill  addition  to  his  intemperate  habits  of  life,  the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  probably  to  lose  the  marble  contributed  to 
his  decline. 

CI 

Bandinello  bad  received  information  of  the  crucifix  which, 
as  I  have  said  above,  1  was  now  engaged  upon.  Accord- 
ingly he  laid  his  hands  at  once  upon  a  block  of  marble, 
and  produced  the  Pieta  which  may  be  seen  in  the  church 
of  the  Annunziata.  Now  1  had  offered  my  crucifix  to  S. 
Maria  Novella,  and  had  already  fixed  up  the  iron  clamps 
whereby  I  meant  to  fasten  it  against  the  wall.  I  only 
asked  for  permission  lo  construct  a  little  sarcophagus  upon 
the  ground  beneath  the  feet  of  Christ,  into  which  1  might 
creep  when  I  was  dead.  The  friars  told  me  that  tbcy 
could  not  grant  this  without  the  consent  of  their  building 
committee.'  I  rephed :  "  Good  brethren,  why  did  not  you 
consult  your  committee  before  you  allowed  me  to  place  my 
crucifix  ?  Without  their  leave  you  suffered  me  to  fix  my 
clamps  and  other  necessary  fittings." 

On  this  account  I  refused  to  give  those  fruits  of  my 
enormous  labours  to  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  even 
though  the  overseers  of  the  fabric  came  and  begged  me  for 
the  crucifix.  I  turned  at  once  to  the  church  of  the  Annun- 
ziata, and  when  1  explained  the  terms  on  which  1  had 
sought  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  S,  Maria  Novella,  those 
virtuous  friars  of  the  Nunziata  unanimously  told  me  to 
place  it  in  their  church,  and  let  me  make  my  grave  accord- 
ing to  my  will  and  pleasure.  When  Bandinello  became 
aware  of  this,  he  set  to  work  with  great  diUgence  at  tlie 
completion  of  his  Pieti,  and  prayed  the  Duchess  to  get  for 
him  the  chapel  of  the  Pazzi  for  his  monument.  This  he 
obtained  with  some  difficulty ;  and  on  receiving  the  per- 
mission, he  erected  his  Piel!l  with  great  haste.  It  was  not 
altogether  completed  when  he  died. 

'  /  bro  Oferai, 
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Tlie  Duchess  Uien  said  that,  even  as  she  bad  protected 
him  in  life,  so  woulil  she  protect  him  in  the  grave,  and  that 
albeit  he  was  dead,  I  need  never  try  to  get  that  bloclc  of 
marble.  Apropos  of  which,  the  broker  Bernardone,  meetiiig 
me  one  day  in  the  country,  said  that  tlie  Duchess  had  assigned 
the  msrblc.  I  rephed  :  "  Uuliappy  piece  of  slone  !  In  the 
bands  of  Bandinello  it  would  certainly  have  come  to  grief; 
but  in  those  of  Aminanato  its  fate  is  a  hundred  times  worec," 
Now  1  had  received  orders  from  the  Duke  to  make  a  day 
model,  of  the  same  size  as  the  marble  would  allow ;  be  aho 
provided  me  with  wood  and  day,  set  up  a  sort  of  screen  in  the 
Loggia  where  my  Perseus  stands,  and  paid  me  one  workman. 
1  went  about  my  business  with  all  dihgence,  and  constructed 
the  wooden  framework  according  to  my  excellent  system. 
Then  I  brought  the  model  successfully  to  a  conclusion,  with- 
out caring  whether  I  should  have  to  execute  it  in  marble,  since 
1  knew  the  Duchess  was  resolved  I  should  not  get  the  com- 
mission. Consequently  I  paid  no  heed  to  that.  Only  I  felt 
very  glad  to  undergo  this  labour,  hoping  to  make  the  Ducbcas, 
who  was  after  all  a  person  of  intelligence,  as  indeed  1  bad  the 
means  of  observing  ata  later  period,  repent  of  having  done  so 
great  a  wrong  ijoth  to  the  marble  and  herself.  Giovanni  the 
Fleming  also  made  a  model  in  the  cloister  of  S.  Cnxe; 
Vinzenzio  Danti  of  Perugia  another  in  the  house  of  Messer 
Ottaviano  dc'  Medici ;  the  son  of  Moschino  began  a  third  at 
Pisa,  and  Bartolommeo  Ammanato  a  fourth  in  the  Loggia, 
which  we  divided  between  us.' 

When  I  had  blocked  the  whole  of  mine  out  well,  and 
wanted  to  begin  upon  the  details  of  the  head,  which  I  bad 
already  just  sketched  out  in  outline,  the  Duke  came  down 
from  the  palace,  and  Giorgetto,  the  painter,'  took  him  into 
Ammanato's  workshed.     This  man  had  been  engaged  there 

'  Gian  Balq^a,  or  Jean  Boutlognc,  was  bam  at  Doull  abnul  IJJO.      H4 

went,  while  a  very  young  ms.11,  Lo  Rome,  and  then  fhCltiet?  at  FlorcQCO. 
There  he  (list  gained  reputation  by  a  Venus  which  tie  Pritiue  Ftancetco 
boughl,  The  Neptum;  on  the  piaiia  at  Bologna,  which  is  his  work,  ttinf 
prolrahly  have  bL-eii  executed  ftum  the  model  he  mnde  in  cumpetitiuD  upon 
this  occasion.  Vincenio  Danti  was  born  aX  Perugia  in  1530.  He  ptO(Jm»d 
the  bronie  statue  oF  Pope  Julius  III.,  which  may  slillbe  seen  in  hi;  native  city. 
Simone  Cioli,  called  11  Ma«:n,  was  a  very  (sir  sculptor  who  died  in  1554, 
leaving  a  son,  Francesco,  chilled  II  Moschino,  who  was  also  a  sculptor,  and 
bad  reached  the  age  of  thirty  al  this  epoch.  It  is  tlierefoie  la  this  Moschino 
probably  that  Cellini  refers  above. 
'  Giorgio  Vasari. 
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wilh  his  own  hands  several  days,  in  company  with  Ammanato 
and  all  his  workpeople.  While,  tlien,  the  Duke  was  inspect- 
ing Ammanato "s  model,  I  received  intelligence  that  he  seemed 
but  little  pleased  with  it.  In  spile  of  Giorgetto's  trying  to 
dose  him  with  his  fluent  nonsense,  the  Duke  shook  his  head, 
and  turning  to  Messer  GJanstefano,'  exclaimed  ;  "  Go  and  ask 
Benvennto  if  his  colossal  statue  Is  far  enough  forward  for  him 
to  gratify  us  with  a  glance  at  it."  Messer  Gianstefano  dis- 
charged this  embassy  with  great  tact,  and  in  the  most 
comieous  terms.  He  added  that  if  I  did  not  think  my  work 
quite  ready  to  be  seen  yet,  I  might  say  so  frankly,  since  the 
Duke  knew  well  that  I  had  enjoyed  but  litde  assistance  for  so 
large  an  undertaking.  I  replied  that  I  entreated  him  to  do 
me  the  favour  of  coming;  for  though  my  model  was  not  far 
advanced,  yet  the  intelligence  of  his  Excellency  would  enable 
him  to  comprehend  perfectly  how  it  was  likely  to  look  when 
finished.  This  kindly  gentleman  took  back  my  message  to 
the  Duke,  who  came  with  pleasure.  No  soonet  had  he 
entered  the  enclosure  and  cast  his  eyes  upon  my  work,  than 
he  gave  signs  of  being  greatly  sadsfied.  Then  he  walked  all 
round  it,  stopping  at  each  of  the  four  points  of  view,  exactly 
as  the  ripest  expert  would  have  done.  Afterwards  he  showed 
by  nods  and  gestures  of  approval  that  it  pleased  him ;  but  he 
said  no  more  than  this :  "  Benvenuto,  you  have  only  to  give  a 
litde  surface  to  your  statue."  Then  he  turned  to  his  attend- 
ants, praising  my  performance,  and  saying:  "The  small 
model  which  1  saw  in  his  house  pleased  me  greatly,  but  this 
has  far  exceeded  it  in  merit." 


cn 

It  pleased  God,  who  rales  all  tilings  for  our  good— I  mean, 
for  those  who  acknowledge  and  beheve  in  Him  ;  such  men 
never  fail  to  gain  His  protection — that  about  this  time  a 
certain  rascal  from  Vecchio  called  Piermaria  d'AnterigoU. 
and  sumamed  Lo  Sbietla,  introduced  himself  to  me.  He  is 
a  sheep-grazier ;  and  being  closely  related  to  Messer  Guido 
Guidi,  the  physician,  who  is  now  provost  of  Pescia,  I  lent  ear 
to  his  proposals.  The  man  offered  to  sell  me  a  farm  of  his 
for  the  term  of  my  natural  hte.  I  did  not  care  to  go  and  see 
■  Probably  Giaostehno  Lalli. 
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it,  Bince  I  wanted  to  complete  the  model  of  my  colossd 
Neptune.  There  was  also  no  reason  wh^  I  sliould  visit  Uie 
property,  because  Sbietta  only  sold  it  to  me  for  the  mcome.' 
This  he  bad  noted  down  at  so  many  bushels  of  grain,  to 
much  of  wine,  <»1,  standing  corn,  chestnuts,  and  other  pro- 
duce. I  reckoned  that,  as  the  market  then  ran,  these  to- 
gether were  worth  something  considerably  over  a  hundred 
golden  crowns  in  gold ;  and  I  paid  him  650  crowns,  vrhicb 
included  duties  to  the  state.  Consequently,  when  be  left  a 
memorauduni  written  in  his  own  hand,  to  the  effect  that  lie 
would  always  keep  up  these  products  of  the  farm  in  the  same 
values  during  my  lifetime,  I  did  not  think  it  necessar)'  to 
inspect  it  Only  I  made  inquiries,  to  tlte  best  of  my  abilil}', 
as  to  whether  Sbietta  and  his  brother  Ser  Fihppo  were  well 
off  enough  to  give  me  good  security.  Many  persons,  of 
divers  sorts,  who  knew  them,  assured  me  that  my  security 
was  excellent.  We  agreed  to  call  in  Ser  Pierfrancesco 
Bertoldi,  notary  at  the  Mercantanzia ;  and  at  the  very  first 
I  handed  him  Sbietla's  memorandum,  expecting  that  this 
would  be  recited  in  the  deed.  But  the  notary  who  drew  it 
up  was  so  occupied  with  detailing  twenty-two  bouodarics 
described  by  Sbietta,'  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  neglected 
to  include  in  the  contract  what  the  vendor  had  proposed  to 
furnish.  While  he  was  writing,  1  went  on  working ;  and 
since  it  took  him  several  hours,  1  finished  a  good  piece  of 
my  Neptune's  head. 

After  the  contract  was  signed  and  sealed,  Sbietta  began  to 
pay  me  the  most  marked  attentions,  which  I  retuined  in  like 
measure.  He  made  me  presents  of  kids,  cheese,  capons, 
fresh  curds,  and  many  sorts  of  fruit,  until  I  began  to  be  aJmoit 
ashamed  of  so  much  kindness.  In  exchange  for  these 
courtesies,  1  always  took  him  from  the  inn  to  lodge  with  me 
when  he  came  into  Florence,  often  inviting  a  relative  or  two 
who  happened  to  attend  him.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
told  me  with  a  touch  of  pleasantry  that  it  was  really  sliameful 
for  me  to  have  bought  a  farm,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  90  many 
weeks,  not  yet  to  have  left  my  business  for  three  days  in  the 

'  Whai  Cellini  means  i^  that  Sbietta  was  to  work  the  lario,  paying  Celli&i 
ilE  annual  vaJue.  It  appeus  from  some  panicului  which  lotlaw  ilut  (be 
entitiii  were  to  be  paid  in  kind. 

'  The  woid  etifpni,  whiih  I  have  truul3>led  ituitJanri,  may  Diewi  /«« 
tenJiligru. 


lands  o!  my  workpeople,  so  as  to  have  come  to  look  at  it. 
His  wheedling  words  and  ways  induced  me  to  set  off,  in  a 
bad  hour  for  my  welfare,  on  a  visit  to  him.  Sbielta  received 
me  in  his  own  house  with  such  attentions  and  such  honours 
as  3  duke  might  covet.  His  wife  caressed  me  even  more  than 
he  did ;  and  these  excellent  relations  conticuiid  between  us 
until  the  plans  which  he  and  his  brother  Ser  Fihppo  bad  in 
mind  were  folly  matured. 

cm 

Meanwhile  I  did  not  suspend  my  labours  on  Ihe  Neptune, 
which  was  now  quite  blocked  out  upon  an  escellent  system, 
undiscovered  and  unknown  before  I  used  it.  Consequently, 
although  1  knew  I  should  not  get  the  marble  for  the  reasons 
above  narrated,  I  hoped  to  have  it  soon  completed,  and  to 
display  it  on  the  piazza  simply  for  my  satisfaction. 

It  was  a  warm  and  pleasant  season  ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  attentions  of  those  two  rascals,  disposed  me  to  set  out  one 
Wednesday,  which  happened  to  be  a  double  hohday,  for  my 
country-house  at  Trespiano."^  Having  spent  some  time  over 
an  excellent  lunch,  it  was  past  twenty  o'clock  when  I  readied 
Vicchio.  There,  at  the  town-gate,  I  met  Ser  Filippo,  who 
appeared  to  know  ah'eady  whitlier  I  was  bound.  He  loaded 
me  with  attentions,  and  took  me  to  Sbietta's  house,  where  I 
foTind  that  fellow's  strumpet  of  a  wife,  who  also  overwhelmed 
me  with  caresses.  I  gave  the  woman  a  straw  hat  of  the 
very  finest  texture,  the  like  of  which  she  told  me  she  had 
never  seen.  Slill,  up  to  this  time,  Sbietta  tiad  not  put  in  his 
appearance. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  we  all  sat  down  to  supper 
in  excellent  spirits.  Later  on,  they  gave  me  a  well-appointed 
bedroom,  where  I  went  to  rest  in  a  bed  of  the  most  perfect 
cleanhness.  Both  of  my  seiTants,  according  to  their  rank, 
were  equally  well  treated.  On  the  morrow,  when  I  rose,  the 
same  attentions  were  paid  me.  I  went  to  see  my  farm,  which 
pleased  me  much ;  and  then  I  had  some  quantities  of  grain 
and  other  produce  handed  over.  But  when  1  returned  to 
Vicchio,  the  priest  Ser  Filippo  said  to  me  :  "  Benvenuto,  do 


north 
there. 


'rom  Cellini's  Hicardi  it  appraK  that  he  bought  a  fiinn  at  tWs  village, 
>r  Floreace,  on  October  36.  154S.    In  1556  he  alto  purcbued  land 
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not  be  uneasy;  although  you  have  not  found  here  quite  every- 
thing you  had  the  right  to  look  for,  yet  put  your  mind  to 
rest ;  it  will  be  amply  made  up  in  the  future,  for  you  have  W 
deal  with  honest  folk.  You  ought,  by  tlie  way,  to  know  Uiat 
we  have  sent  that  labourer  away,  because  he  was  a  scoundrel." 
ITic  labourer  in  question  bore  the  name  of  Mariano  Rosegli; 
and  this  man  now  kept  frequently  repeatinR  in  my  ear :  "  Look 
well  after  yourself ;  in  the  end  you  will  discover  which  of  us 
here  is  the  greatest  villain."  The  country-fellow,  when  he 
spoke  tliose  words,  smiled  with  an  evil  kind  of  sneer,  and 
jerked  his  head  as  though  to  say :  "  Only  go  up  there,  and  you 
will  find  out  for  yourself." 

I  was  to  some  extent  unfavourably  inBuenced  by  these 
hints,  yet  far  from  forming  a  conception  of  what  actually  hap- 
pened to  me.  So,  when  1  returned  from  the  farm,  which  is 
two  miles  distant  from  Vicchio,  toward  theAlpi,'  I  met  the 
priest,  who  was  waiting  for  me  with  his  customary  politeness. 
We  tlien  sat  down  together  to  breakfast ;  it  was  not  so  mocli 
a  dinner  as  an  excellent  collation.  Afterwards  I  took  a  walk 
through  Vicchio — the  market  had  just  opened — and  noticed 
how  all  the  inhabitants  fixed  their  eyes  upon  me,  as  on  some- 
thing strange.  This  struck  me  particularly  in  the  case  of  a 
worthyoldman.who  has  been  living  forniany  years  at  Vicchia 
and  whose  wile  bakes  bread  for  sale.  He  owns  some  good 
property  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile ;  however,  he  prefers 
this  mode  of  life,  and  occupies  a  house  which  belongs  to  me  in 
the  town  of  Vicchio.  This  had  been  consigned  to  me  together 
with  the  farm  above  mentioned,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Delia  Fonte.  The  worthy  old  man  spoke  as  follows ;  "  I  am 
living  in  your  house,  and  when  it  falls  due  I  shall  pay  you  your 
rent ;  but  if  you  want  it  earlier,  I  will  act  according  to  your 
wishes.  You  may  reckon  on  never  having  any  disputes  with 
me,"  W^lile  we  were  thus  talking  I  noticed  that  he  looked 
rae  hard  in  the  face,  which  compelled  me  to  address  him  thus: 
"  Prithee,  tell  me,  friend  Giovanni,  why  you  have  more  than 
once  stared  at  me  in  that  way  ? "  He  replied  :  "  I  am  quite 
wilUng  to  tell  you,  if,  being  the  man  of  worth  I  take  you  for, 
you  will  promise  not  to  say  that  I  have  told  you."  I  gave  the 
promise  and  he  proceeded :  "  You  must  know  then  that  thai 
worthless  priest,  Ser  Fihppo,  not  many  days  since,  went  about 

'  The  AJpi  ace  high  mounlun  pasluics  in  ihc  Apennines. 
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boasting  of  his  brother  Sbietta's  cleverness,  and  telling  how  he 
had  sold  his  farm  to  an  old  man  for  his  Ufetime,  and  that  tlie 
purchaser  could  hardly  hve  the  year  out.  Yoa  have  got  mixed 
up  with  a  set  of  rogues  ;  therefore  lake  heed  to  living  as  long 

1     as  yon  are  able,  and  keep  your  eyes  open,  tor  you  have  need 

I     of  it.     I  do  not  choose  to  say  more." 

I     Ba 

r     by 
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During  my  promenade  through  the  market,  I  met  Giovan 
BatUsta  Santini,  and  he  and  I  were  taken  back  to  supper 
by  the  priest.  As  I  have  related  above,  we  supped  at  the 
early  hour  of  twenty,  because  I  made  it  known  that  I  meant 
to  return  to  Trespiano.  Accordingly  they  made  all  ready ; 
the  wife  of  Sbietta  went  bustling  about  in  the  company  of 
one  Cecchino  Buti,  their  knave  of  all  work.  After  the  salads 
had  been  mixed  and  we  were  preparing  to  sit  down  to 
table,  that  evil  priest,  with  a  certain  nasty  sort  of  grin,  ex- 
claimed: "I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me,  for  I  cannot  sup 
with  you  ;  the  reason  is  that  some  business  of  importance 
has  occurred  which  1  must  transact  for  my  brother  Sbietta. 
In  his  absence  I  am  obliged  to  act  for  him."  We  all 
begged  him  to  stay,  but  could  not  alter  his  determination ; 
so  he  departed  and  we  began  our  supper.  After  we  had 
eaten  the  salads  on  some  common  platters,  and  they  were 
preparing  to  serve  the  boiled  meat,  each  guest  received  a 
porringer  for  himself.  Santini,  who  was  seated  opposite 
me  at  table,  exclaimed:  "Do  you  notice  that  the  crockery 
they  give  you  is  different  from  the  rest  ?  Did  you  ev«r  see 
anything  handsomer?"  1  answered  that  I  had  not  noticed 
it.  He  also  prayed  me  to  invite  Sbietta's  wife  to  sit  down 
with  us ;  for  she  and  that  Cecchino  Buti  kept  running 
hither  and  thither  in  the  most  extraordinary  fuss  and  hurry. 
At  last  I  induced  the  woman  to  join  us ;  when  she  began 
'to  remonstrate  :  "You  do  not  like  my  victuals,  since  you  cat 
so  little."  I  answered  by  praising  Uie  supper  over  and  over 
again,  and  saying  that  I  had  never  eaten  better  or  with 
heartier  appetite.  Finally,  I  told  her  that  1  had  eaten  quite 
enough.  1  could  not  imagine  why  she  urged  me  so  per- 
sistently to  cat.  After  supper  was  over,  and  it  was  past 
the   hour  of   twenty-one,    I   became  anxious   to   rehirn   to 

3   K 
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Trcspiano.  in  order  that  I  might  recommence  my  work  next 
morning  in  the  Loggis.  Accordingly  1  bade  farewell  to 
all  the  company,  and  having  thxnkcd  our  hostess,  took  my 
lirave. 

I  tiad  not  gone  three  nules  before  I  felt  as  though  my 
sloniach  was  on  fire,  and  auEfered  such  pain  that  it  seemed 
a  tliousand  years  till  I  arrived  at  Tiespiano,  However,  it 
pleased  God  that  1  reached  it  after  nightfall  with  great  toU, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  my  farm,  where  I  went  to 
bed.  During  the  night  I  got  no  sleep,  and  was  constantly 
disturbed  by  motions  of  my  bowels.  When  day  broke, 
feeling  an  intense  heat  in  tlie  rectum,  1  looked  eagerly  to 
see  what  this  might  mean,  and  found  the  cloth  covered 
with  blood.  Then  in  a  moment  I  conceived  that  I  had 
eaten  something  poisonous,  and  racked  my  brains  to  think 
what  it  could  possibly  have  been.  It  came  back  to  my 
memory  how  Sbietta's  wife  had  set  before  me  plates,  and 
porringei-s,  and  saucers  different  from  the  Others,  and  how 
Uiat  evil  priest,  Sbietta's  brother,  after  giving  himself  such 
pains  to  do  me  honour,  had  yet  refused  to  sup  with  us. 
Furthermore,  I  remembered  what  the  priest  had  said  about 
Sbietta's  doing  such  a  fine  stroke  of  business  by  the  sale  of 
his  farm  to  an  old  man  for  life,  who  could  not  be  expected 
to  survive  a  year.  Giovanni  Sardella  had  reported  these 
words  to  me.  All  things  considered,  I  made  my  mind  up 
that  they  must  have  administered  a  dose  of  sublimate 
in  the  sauce,  which  was  very  well  made  and  pleasant  to 
the  taste,  inasmuch  as  sublimate  produces  all  the  symptoms  I 
was  suffering  from.  Now  it  is  my  custom  to  take  but  little 
sauce  or  seasoning  with  my  meat,  excepting  salt ;  and  yet  I 
had  eaten  two  moderate  mouthfuls  of  that  sauce  because  it 
was  so  tasteful.  On  further  thinking,  I  recollected  how 
often  that  wife  of  Sbietta  had  teased  me  in  a  hundred  ways 
to  pai-take  more  freely  of  the  sauce.  On  these  accounts  I 
felt  absolutely  certain  that  they  had  given  me  sublimate  in 
that  very  dish. 


CV 
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Albeit  I  was  suffering  so  severely,  1  forced  rayself  to 
work  upon  my  Colossus  in  the  Lo^ia  ;  but  after  a  few 
days  I  succumbed  to  the  malady  and  look  to  my  bed. 


No    I 
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sooner  did  llie  Duchess  bear  that  I  was  ill,  tlian  she  caused 
the  execution  of  that  unlucky  marble  to  be  assigned  to 
Bartolommeo  Ammanato.'  He  sent  word  to  me  through 
Messer  ....  living  in  ...  .  Street,  that  I  might  now  do  what 
I  liked  with  my  model  since  he  had  won  the  marble.  This 
Messer  ....  was  one  of  the  lovers  of  Bartolommeo  Amma- 
nato's  wTfe ;  and  being  the  moat  favoured  on  account  of  his 
gentle  manners  and  discretion,  Ammanato  made  things  easy 
for  him.  There  would  be  much  to  say  upon  this  topic ; 
however,  I  do  not  care  to  imitate  his  master,  Bandinello, 
who  always  wandered  from  the  subject  in  his  talk.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  I  told  Ammanato's  messenger  I  had  always 
imagined  it  would  turn  out  thus;  let  the  man  strain  himself 
to  the  utmost  in  proof  of  gratitude  to  Fortune  for  so  great 
a  favour  so  undeservedly  conferred  on  him  by  her. 

All  this  while  I  stayed  with  sorry  cheer  in  bed,  and  was 
attended  by  that  most  excellent  man  and  physician  Maestro 
Francesco  da  Montevarchi.  Together  with  him  Maestro 
Raffaello  de'  PilU  undertook  the  surgical  part  of  my  case, 
forasmuch  as  the  subhmate  had  so  corroded  the  intestines 
that  I  was  unable  to  retain  my  motions.  When  Maestro 
Francesco  saw  that  the  poison  had  exerted  all  its  strength, 
being  indeed  insufficient  in  quantity  to  overcome  my  vigorous 
constitution,  he  said  one  day :  "  Benvenuto,  return  thanks  to 
God,  for  you  have  won  the  battle.  Have  no  anxiety,  since 
1  mean  to  cure  you  in  spite  of  Uie  rogues  who  sought  to 
work  your  rum."  Maestro  Raffaello  then  put  in  :  "  This 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  and  most  difficult  cures  wliich  was 
ever  heard  of ;  for  I  can  tell  you,  Benvenuto,  that  you 
swallowed  a  good  moutiiful  of  subhmate."  Thereupon 
Maestro  Francesco  took  him  up  and  said :  "  It  may  possibly 
have  been  some  venomous  caterpillar."  I  replied:  "I  know 
for  certain  what  sort  of  poison  it  was,  and  who  gave  it  to 
me;"  upon  which  we  all  were  silent.  They  attended  me 
more  than  six  full  months,  and  I  remained  more  than  a. 
whole  year  before  I  could  enjoy  my  life  and  vigour. 

'  What  fijllijws  lias  been  so  caicliilly  erased,  possibly  by  Cellini's  own  hstaii, 
in  the  auto^a|]h,  llutt  it  is  illegible.  Lauca  Batliferm,  Ammanato's  wife,  was 
n  woman  «f  irie|iro[ichable  cDoractei,  whom  Cellini  himaelf  pruaed  in  u 
sonnet. 
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Al  this  time'  tlie  Duke  went  to  make  his  triumphal  entry 
tote  Siena,  and  Ammanatu  had  gone  there  some  months 
earlier  to  construct  the  arches.  A  bastard  o£  his,  who  stayed 
behind  in  the  Loggia,  removed  the  cloths  with  which  I  kept 
my  model  of  Neptune  covered  until  it  should  be  finished, 
As  soon  as  I  knew  this,  I  complained  to  Signer  Don  Fran- 
cesco, the  Duke'fi  son,  who  was  kindly  disposed  toward  me, 
und  told  him  how  they  had  disclosed  my  still  imperfect 
statue ;  had  it  been  finished,  I  should  not  have  given  the 
fact  a  thought.  The  Prince  replied  with  a  threatening  toss 
of  his  head  ;  "  Benvenuto,  do  not  mind  your  statue  having 
been  uncovered,  because  these  men  are  only  working  against 
themselves  ;  yet  if  you  want  me  to  have  it  covered  up,  1  will 
do  so  at  once."  He  added  many  other  words  in  my  honour 
before  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  who  were  there.  I  then  begged 
his  Excellency  to  give  me  the  necessary  means  for  finishiiig 
it,  saying  that  I  meant  to  make  a  present  of  it  together  with 
the  tittle  model  to  his  Highness.  He  replied  that  he  gladly 
accepted  both  gifts,  and  that  he  would  have  all  the  con- 
veniences I  asked  for  put  at  my  disposal.  Thus,  then,  I  fed 
upon  this  trilling  mark  of  favour,  which,  in  fact,  proved  the 
salvation  of  my  hfe ;  for  having  been  overwhelmed  by  SO 
many  evils  and  such  great  annoyances  all  at  one  fell  swoop, 
I  felt  my  forces  failing;  but  this  little  gleam  of  encourage- 
ment inspired  me  with  some  hope  of  living. 


CVII 


• 


A  year  had  now  passed  since  I  bought  the  farm  of  Dclk 
Fonte  from  Sbietta.  In  addition  to  their  attempt  upon  my 
life  by  poisoning  and  their  numerous  robberies,  I  noticed 
that  the  property  yielded  less  than  half  what  had  been 
promised.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  deeds  of  contract,  I  had 
a  declaration  written  by  Sbietta's  own  hand,  in  which  he 
bound  himself  before  witnesses  to  pay  me  over  the  yearly 
income  I  have  mentioned.     Armed  with  these  documents, 

»  October  aS,  is6a 
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I  had  recourse  to  the  Lords  Counaellora,  At  that  time 
Messer  Alfonso  Qiustello  w;is  still  alive  ;ind  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer;  he  sat  upon  the  Board,  which  included 
Avcrardo  Serristori  and  Federigo  de'  Ricci.  I  cannot  rc- 
iTiember  the  names  of  all  of  them,  bat  I  Imow  that  one  of 
the  Alessandri  was  a  member.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  coun- 
sellors of  that  session  were  men  of  weight  and  wortli.  When 
I  had  explained  my  cause  to  the  magistracy,  they  all  with 
one  voice  ruled  that  Sbietta  should  give  me  back  my  money, 
except  Federigo  de'  Ricci,  who  was  then  employing  the 
fellow  himself ;  the  others  unanimously  expressed  sorrow  to 
me  that  Federigo  de'  Ricci  prevented  them  from  despatching 
the  affair.  Averardo  Serristori  and  Alessandri  in  particular 
made  a  tremendous  stir  about  it,  but  Federigo  managed  to 
protect  matters  until  the  magistracy  went  out  of  office ; 
whereupon  Serristori,  meeting  me  one  morning  after  they 
had  come  out  upon  the  Piazza  dell'  Annunziata.  cried  aloud, 
without  the  least  regard  to  consequences ;  "  Federigo  de' 
Ricci  has  been  so  mucli  stronger  than  all  of  us  put  together 
that  you  have  been  massacred  against  our  wilL"  I  do  not 
intend  to  say  more  upon  this  topic,  since  it  would  be  too 
offensive  to  the  supreme  authorities  of  state  ;  enough  that  I 
was  cruelly  AATonged  at  the  will  of  a  rich  citizen,  only  because 
he  made  use  of  that  shepherd-fellow. 


CVIII 


I  The  Duke  was  staying  at  Livorno,  where  I  went  to  visit 
him  in  order  merely  to  obtain  release  from  his  service.  Now 
that  I  felt  my  vigour  returning,  and  saw  that  1  was  used  for 
nothing,  it  pained  me  to  lose  time  which  ought  to  have  been 
Spent  upon  my  art,     I  made  my  mind  up,  therefore,  went  to 

I  Livorno,  and  found  my  prince,  who  received  me  with  exceed- 
ing graciousness.  Now  I  stayed  there  several  days,  and  went 
out  riding  daily  with  his  Excellency.  Consequendy  1  had 
excellent  opportunities  for  saying  all  1  wanted,  since  it  was 
the  Duke's  custom  to  ride  four  miles  out  of  Livorno  along  the 
sea-coast  to  the  point  where  he  was  erecting  a  little  fort.  Not 
caring  to  be  troubled  with  a  crowd  of  people,  he  liked  me 
to  converse  with  him.  So  then,  on  one  ul  these  occasions, 
having  observed  him  pay  me  some  remarkable  attentions,  I 
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entered  into  tlie  affair  of  Sbietta  and  spoke  as  follows :  "  My 
lord,  I  should  like  to  namite  to  your  most  illustrious  Excel- 
lency a  very  singular  incident,  which  will  explain  why  1  was 
prevented  from  tiniUiing  that  clay  model  of  Neptune  on 
which  I  was  working  in  the  Loggia.    Your  Excellency  must 

know  that  I  bought  a  farm  for  my  life  from  Sbietta "    To 

cut  the  matter  short.  I  related  the  whole  story  in  detail,  with- 
out contaminating  truth  with  falsehood.  Now  when  I  came 
to  the  poison,  I  remarked  that  if  I  had  ever  proved  an  accept- 
able servant  in  the  sight  of  his  most  illustrious  Excellency,  he 
ought  not  to  punish  Sbietta  or  those  who  administered  the 
poison,  but  rather  to  confer  upon  them  some  great  benefit,  inas- 
much as  the  poison  was  not  enough  to  kill  me,  but  had  exactly 
sufficed  to  cleanse  me  of  a  mortal  viscosity  from  which  I  suf- 
fered in  my  stomach  and  intestines.  "  The  poison,"  quoth  I, 
"worked  so  well,  that  whereas,  before  I  took  it,  I  had  perhaps 
but  three  or  four  years  to  live,  I  verily  believe  now  that  it  has 
helped  me  to  more  tlian  twenty  years  by  bettering  my  con- 
stitution. For  this  mercy  T  return  thanks  to  God  with  greater 
heartiness  than  ever ;  and  this  proves  that  a  proverb  I  haw 
sometimes  heard  spoken  is  true,  which  runs  as  follows  j 


'  God  send  us  evil  that  may  work  us  good.'" 


4 
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The  Duke  listened  to  my  story  through  more  than  two  miles 
of  travel,  keeping  his  attention  fixed,  and  only  uttering  :  "Oh, 
the  villains ! "  I  said,  in  conclusion,  that  I  felt  obUged  to  them, 
and  opened  other  and  more  cheerful  subjects  of  conversation. 

I  kept  upon  the  look-out  for  a  convenient  day ;  and  when  I 
found  him  well  disposed  for  what  I  wanted,  I  entreated  hu 
most  illustrious  Excellency  to  dismiss  me  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
so  that  I  might  not  have  to  waste  the  few  years  tn  which  I 
should  be  fit  to  do  anything.  As  for  the  balance  due  upon  my 
Perseus,  he  might  give  this  to  me  when  he  judged  it  oppor- 
tune. Such  was  the  pith  of  my  discourse :  but  I  expanded  it 
with  lengthy  comphments,  expressing  my  gratitude  toward 
Itis  most  illustrious  Excellency.  To  all  this  he  made  abso- 
lutely no  answer,  but  ratlier  seemed  to  liave  taken  my  coou 
raunication  ill.  On  the  following  day  Messer  Bartolom; 
Concino,'  one  of  the  Duke's  secretaries,  and  among  the  chi 

'  This  man  was  Ihe  son  of  n  peasant  at  Tcrmnuova,  in  ValdMno.  He 
acmiircd  great  wealth  and  honour  at  the  court  of  Duke  Codmo,  snil  was  gnnd- 

faihei  of  the;  notorious  Mat&hnI  d'Ancrc, 
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Lcame  to  me,  and  said  with  somewhat  of  a  bullying  air : 
fcf  The  Duke  bids  me  tell  you  that  if  you  want  your  dismissal, 
Khe  will  grant  it ;  but  if  you  choose  work,  he  wiU  give  you 
plenty  :  God  grant  you  may  have  the  power  to  execute  all  he 
orders."  I  replied  that  I  desired  nothing  more  than  work  to 
do,  and  would  rather  take  it  from  tlie  Duke  than  from  any 
man  whatever  in  the  world.  Whether  they  were  [lopes, 
emperors,  or  kings,  1  should  prefer  to  serve  his  most  ilius- 
trious  Excellency  for  a  halfpenny  than  any  of  the  rest  of  them 
for  a  ducat  He  then  remarked  :  "  If  that  is  yoiir  mind,  you 
and  he  have  struck  a  bargain  without  the  need  of  further 
speech.  So,  then,  go  back  to  Florence,  and  be  unconcerned  ; 
rely  on  the  Duke's  goodwill  towards  you."  Accordingly  i 
made  my  way  again  to  Florence. 


CTX 

Immediately  .after  my  arrival,  there  came  to  visit  me  a 
certain  Raffaellone  Scheggia,  whose  trade  was  that  of  a  clotli- 
of-gold  weaver.  He  began  thus:  "My  Beuvenuto,  I  should 
like  to  reconcile  you  with  Piermaria  Sbietta."  1  rephed  that 
nobody  could  settle  the  affairs  between  us  except  the  Lords 
Counsellors ;  in  the  present  court  Sbietta  would  not  have  a 
Federigo  de'  Ricci  to  support  him,  a  man  willing,  for  the 
bribe  of  a  couple  of  fatted  kids,  witliout  respect  of  God  or 
of  his  honour,  to  back  so  infamous  a  cause  and  do  so  vile  a 
wrong  to  sacred  justice.  When  I  had  uttered  these  words, 
and  many  others  to  the  like  effect,  Raffaello  kept  on  blandly 
urging  that  it  was  far  better  to  eat  a  Uirush  in  peace  than  to 
bring  a  fat  capon  to  one's  table,  even  though  one  were  quite 
sure  to  get  it,  after  a  hot  fight.  He  further  reminded  me  that 
lawsuits  had  a  certain  way  of  dragging  on,  and  that  I  could 
employ  the  time  far  better  upon  some  masterpiece  of  art, 
which  would  bring  me  not  only  greater  honour,  but  greater 
profit  to  boot,  I  knew  that  he  was  ape.aking  the  mere  truth, 
and  began  to  lend  ear  to  his  arguments.  Before  long,  there- 
fore, we  arranged  the  matter  in  this  way  :  Sbietta  was  to  rent 
the  farm  from  me  at  seventy  golden  crowns  in  gold  the  year 
during  the  whole  term  of  my  natural  hfc.  But  when  we 
came  to  the  contract,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Scr  Giovanni, 
son  of  Scr  Matteo  da  F:iIgano,  Sbietta  objected  that  the  terms 


I 
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WK  had  agreed  on  would  involve  our  paying  tlie  largest  duties 
to  the  revenue.  He  was  not  going  to  break  his  word  ;  there- 
fore we  had  better  draw  the  lease  (or  five  years,  to  be  renewed 
on  tlie  expiry-  of  the  term.  He  undertook  to  abide  by  his 
promise  to  renew,  without  raising  further  Utigation.  That 
rascal,  the  priest,  his  brother,  entered  into  similar  engage- 
ments ;  and  so  the  lease  was  drawn  for  five  years. 


CX 

Though  I  want  to  enter  upon  other  topics,  and  to  leave 
all  this  rascality  alone  awhile.  I  am  forced  to  narrate  what 
happened  at  the  termination  of  this  five  years'  contract.  In- 
stead of  abiding  by  tlieir  promised  word,  those  two  rogues 
declared  they  meant  to  give  me  np  my  farm,  and  would  not 
keep  it  any  longer  upon  lease.  1  not  unnaturally  complained, 
but  they  retorted  by  ostentatiously  unfolding  the  deed ;  and 
1  found  myself  without  any  defence  against  their  chicanery. 
When  it  came  to  this,  I  told  them  that  the  Duke  and  Prince 
of  Florence  would  not  suffer  folk  to  be  so  infamously  mas- 
sacred in  their  cities.  That  menace  worked  so  forcibly 
upon  their  minds  that  they  once  more  despatched  Raffaello 
Scheggia,  the  same  man  who  negotiated  the  former  arrange- 
ment. 1  must  add  that  they  professed  their  unwillingness 
to  pay  the  same  rent  of  seventy  crowns  as  during  the  five 
years  past,  while  I  replied  that  I  would  not  take  a  farthing 
less.  So  then  Raf?aelIo  came  to  look  me  np,  and  spoke  to 
this  effect :  "  My  Benvenuto,  you  know  that  I  am  acting  tit 
your  interest.  Now  these  men  have  placed  themselves  en- 
tirely in  my  hands ; "  and  he  showed  me  a  writing  to  this 
effect  signed  by  them.  Not  being  aw.ire  that  he  was  their 
close  relative,  I  thought  he  would  be  an  excellent  arbitrator, 
and  therefore  placed  myself  also  absolutely  in  his  hands. 
Tills  man  of  delicate  honour  then  came  one  evening  about 
a  half  hour  after  sunset,  in  the  montli  of  August,  and  induced 
mewitii  Uie  strongest  pressure  to  draw  up  the  contract  then 
and  there.  He  did  so  because  he  knew  that  if  he  wailed  till 
the  morning,  the  deceit  he  wished  to  practise  on  me  must 
have  (ailed.  Accordingly  the  deed  was  executed,  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  to  pay  me  a  rent  of  sixty-five  crown*, 
in  two  half-yearly  instalments,  during  the  term  of  my  natural 
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life.  Notwithstanding  I  rebelled  against  it,  and  refused  tn 
sit  down  quietly  under  the  injustice,  all  was  to  no  purpose, 
Raffaello  exhibited  my  signature,  and  every  one  took  part 
against  me.  At  the  same  time  he  went  on  protesting  that  he 
acted  altogether  in  my  interest  and  as  my  supporter.  Neither 
the  notary  nor  any  others  who  beard  of  the  affair,  knew  that 
he  was  a  relative  of  Uiose  two  rogues ;  so  they  told  me  I  was 
in  the  wrong.  Accordingly,  I  was  forced  to  yield  with  the 
best  grace  1  could ;  and  what  I  have  now  to  do  is  to  live  as 
long  as  I  can  manage. 

Close  after  these  events,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  December 
of  1566  following,  1  made  another  blunder.  I  bought  liall 
of  the  farm  Del  Poggio  from  them,  or  rather  from  Sbietta, 
for  two  hundred  crowns.'  It  marches  with  my  property  of 
La  Fonte,  Our  terms  were  that  the  estate  should  revert  at 
the  term  of  three  years,'  and  1  gave  them  a  lease  of  it.  1 
did  this  for  the  tiest ;  but  I  should  have  to  dilate  too  long 
upon  the  topic  were  1  to  enter  into  all  the  rascalities  they 
practised  on  me.  Therefore,  I  refer  ray  cause  entirely  to 
God,  knowing  that  He  hath  ever  defended  me  from  those 
who  sought  to  do  me  mischief. 


CXI 

Having  quite  completed  my  crucifix,  I  thought  tliat  if  I 
raised  it  to  some  feet  above  the  ground,  it  would  show  better 
than  it  did  upon  a  lower  level.  After  I  had  done  so,  it  pro- 
duced a  far  finer  effect  than  even  it  had  made  before,  and  I 
was  greatly  satisfied.  So  then  I  began  to  exliibit  it  to  every 
one  who  had  the  mind  to  see  it. 

As  God  willed,  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  heard  about 
it.  On  their  arrival  then  from  Pisa,  both  their  Excellencies 
arrived  one  day  quite  unexpectedly,  attended  by  all  the 
nobles  of  their  court,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  inspecting  my 
crucifix.  They  were  so  much  delighted,  that  each  of  these 
princes  lavished  endless  praises  on  it,  and  all  the  lords  and 
gentlefolk  of  their  suites  joined  in  clionis.  Now,  when  I 
saw  how  greatly  they  were  talcen  with  the  piece,  I  began  to 

'  Seuf/i  di  meiiila,  not  d'ere. 

^  Thin  seems  to  lie  the  mining  oFfvnf/lrant  mi  mrtrv  •/)'  trt  artni,  Ollini 
viscwheic  uiM  ihc  cquivuknt  term  patia  fmkuli^    Sc«  Ta»i,  vol.  ii.  p.  5S3. 
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have  uodcrlaken  so  arduous  a  task,  the  like  whereof  had  not  ^M 
been  attempted  by  any  sculptor  before  me,  "  It  is  true,"  I  > 
added,  "that  this  crucifix  has  cost  me  hours  of  unimagin- 
able labour;  yet  they  have  been  well  expended,  eapedally 
now  when  your  most  illustrious  Excellencies  have  bestowed 
such  praises  on  it,  I  cannot  hope  to  iind  possessors  of  il 
worthier  than  you  are ;  therefore  I  gladly  present  it  to  you 
as  a  gift"' 

After  speaking  to  this  effect,  I  prayed  them,  before  tJiey 
took  their  leave,  to  deign  to  follow  me  into  the  ground-floor 
of  my  dwelhng.  They  rose  at  once  with  genial  assent,  left 
the,  worksliop,  and  on  entering  the  house,  beheld  my  little 
model  of  the  Neptune  and  the  fountain,  which  had  not  yet 
been  seen  by  the  Duchess.  This  struck  her  witli  such  force 
that  she  raised  a  cry  of  indescribable  astonishment,  and 
turning  to  the  Duke,  exclaimed :  "  Upon  my  life,  I  never 
dreamed  it  could  be  one- tenth  part  so  beautiful!"  The 
Duke  replied  by  repeating  more  than  once  :  "  Did  I  not  tcU  ] 
you  80  ? "  Thus  they  continued  talking  together  for  some 
while  greatly  in  my  honour.  Afterwards  the  Duchess  called 
me  to  her  side  ;  and  when  she  had  uttered  many  expressions 
of  praise  which  sounded  lite  excuses  (they  might  indeed 
have  been  construed  into  asking  for  forgiveness),  she  told 
me  that  she  should  hke  me  to  cjuarry  a  block  of  marble  to 
my  taste,  and  then  to  execute  the  work.  In  reply  to  these 
gracious  speeches  I  said  that,  if  their  most  illustrious  £x> 
cetlencies  would  provide  me  with  the  necessary  accom- 
modations, I  should  gladly  for  their  sakes  put  my  hand  to 
snch  an  arduous  undertaking.  The  Duke  responded  on  the 
moment :  "  Benvenuto,  you  shall  have  all  the  accommodations 
you  can  ask  for ;  and  I  will  myself  give  j'ou  more  besides, 
which  shall  surpass  them  far  in  value."  With  these  agree- 
able words  they  left  me,  and  I  remained  highly  satisfied.      ■ 

•  The  DncheSE  would  not  (alie  Ihc  crucifin  as  a  gift.  The  Dukc  bon^l  il 
for  fifteen  hnrdrtd  gnlden  nowni,  and  tiansietrcd  it  to  ihe  Pitii  ID  1565.  Il 
was  given  by  Uie  Gtaod  Duke  Francesco  in  1576  lo  Philip  II.,  who  plwed  it 
In  ihc  Escorin],  where  it  now  is. 
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Many  weeks  passed,  but  of  me  nothing  more  was  spoken. 
This  neglect  cirovc  mc  half  mad  with  despair.  Now  about 
that  time  the  Queen  of  France  sent  Messer  Baccio  del  Bene 
to  our  Duke  for  a  loan  of  money,  which  the  Duke  very 
graciously  supplied,  as  rumour  went.  Messer  Baccio  del 
Bene  and  I  had  been  intimate  friends  in  former  times ;  so 
when  we  renewed  our  acquaintance  in  Florence,  we  came 
together  with  much  mutual  satisfaction.  In  course  of  con- 
versation he  related  all  the  favours  shown  him  by  his  moat 
illustrious  Excellency,  and  asked  me  what  great  works  I 
bad  in  hand.  In  reply,  I  narrated  tlte  whole  story  of  the 
Neptune  and  the  fountain,  and  the  great  wrong  done  me  by 
the  Duchess.  He  responded  by  telling  me  how  her  Majesty 
of  France  was  most  eager  to  complete  the  monument  of 
her  husband  Henri  II.,  and  how  Daniello  da  Volterra'  had 
undertaken  a  great  equestrian  statue  in  bronze,  but  the 
time  had  already  elapsed  in  which  be  promised  to  perform  it, 
and  that  a  multitude  of  the  ricliest  ornaments  were  required 
for  the  tomb.  If,  then,  I  liked  to  return  to  France  and 
occupy  my  castle,  she  would  supply  me  with  all  the  con- 
veniences I  could  ask  for,  provided  only  I  cared  to  enter 
her  service.  These  proposals  he  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen.  I  told  Messer  Baccio  to  beg  me  from  the  Duke ;  if 
his  most  illustrious  Excellency  was  satisfied,  I  should  very 
willingly  return  to  France.  He  answered  cheerfully:  "Wc 
will  travel  back  together  1 "  and  considered  the  affair  settled, 
Accordingly,  next  day,  in  course  of  conversation  with  the 
Duke,  he  alluded  to  myself,  declaring  that  if  his  Excellency 
had  no  objection,  the  Queen  would  take  me  into  her  em- 
ploy.  The  Duke  replied  without  a  moment's  hesitation : 
"Benveuuto's  ability  in  his  profession  is  known  to  the 
whole  world ;  but  at  the  present  time  he  does  not  care 
to  go  on  working."  Then  they  touched  on  other  topics; 
and  upon  the  day  following  I  called  on  Messer  Baccio, 
who  reported  what  had  passed  between  Ihem.  Then  1 
lost  all  patience,  and  exclaimed;  "Oh,  me  I  His  most 
illustrious  Excellency  gave  me  nothing  to  do,  while  I  was 

'  This  painter  is  chiefly  famous  ftir  iiis  "  Descent  from  the  Cross"  In  ihc 


■   1  his  painter  is  chiefly  famous  ttir  his      L'csccnl  from  I 
Chuich  olihc  Tniiitfi de'  Moati  nt  Rume.     He  died  in  1566. 
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NOTES 

OH  THS 

LIFE    OF    BENVENUTO    CELLINI 

AFTER  THE  VEAR  15611 


Cellini's  autobiography  breaks  off  abruptly  jaai  at  the  point  when 
it  was  acquiring  considerable  importance  to  the  historian.  Students 
of  Florentine  annals  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1562  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici  died  suddenly  and  somewhat 
mysietiously  upon  a  hunting  expedition  in  the  Pisan  marshes,  while 
Dan  Gania  de'  Medici  followed  him  to  the  grave  after  the  interval 
of  a  few  days  at  Pisa.  Popular  rumour  asserted  that  the  Cardinal 
had  been  mortally  wounded  in  a  quarrel  by  his  brother  Garaia,  and 
that  their  father,  the  Grand  Duke,  had  stabbed  the  latter  in  n  fit  of 
murderous  rage.  Tlie  death  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Leonora,  which 
look  place  shortly  afterwards,  was  ascribed,  not  lo  her  natural  sorrow 
and  to  her  own  physical  infirtnilies,  but  to  the  horror  inspired  in  her 
by  these  domestic  crimes. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  all  three  deaths  were  natural ;  and  Cellini's 
interrupted  account  of  the  occurrences  very  rnatetially  confirms  this 
view.  It  must,  however,  be  regretted  that  we  have  lost  the  narrative 
of  his  visit  to  Pisa.  The  intimate  relations  which  up  lo  this  time  he 
maintained  with  the  Grand  Ducal  family,  gave  him  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  discerning  the  truth  in  mutters  which  concerned  them 
privately  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  Ihe  picture  he  would  probably 
hftve  drawn  of  their  domestic  affliction  must  have  been  dramatically 
impressive. 

Cellini  died  upon  the  13th  of  February  1570,  according  to  the  old 
Florentine  style,  or  in  1571,  according  to  our  modern  reckoning. 
Tlierefoie  somewhat  more  than  seven  years  of  life  remained  for  him 
after  Ihe  termination  of  his  Memoirs.  The  events  of  those  years  may 
be  to  a  certain  extent  recovered  from  his  private  memoranda  or 
Hicordi,  his  petitions  to  the  Mcdicean  princes  and  to  the  Soprasin- 
dachi  of  Florence,  and  a  few  ofiicial  documents  which  mention  him. 
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Some  iraportaat  incideiiU  of  bis  life  at  Florence  before  the  year 
ij63,  omitted  for  tinlcnown  reaians  in  his  auiobiography,  hstvc  also 
to  be  recorded.  Wc  lind  tliat  at  the  close  of  1354  lie  was  adntitied 
to  the  Florentine  nobility,'  In  the  year  1556  he  was  twice  im- 
prisoned ;  on  what  charges  cnnnoi  be  precisely  ascertained,  though 
passages  in  his  poems  and  peiiiioas  make  it  probable  that  on  one  at 
least  of  these  occasions,  he  was  accused  of  criminal  immorality." 
On  the  md  of  June  1558  he  took  the  first  tonsure,  without  however 
engaging  himself  irrevocably  to  the  ecclasiastical  state.^  From  thow 
preliminary  vows  he  was  released  in  156a,  and  about  four  years  later 
he  married  a  woman  who  is  named  Pieta  di  Salvudore  Parigi  in  oM 
of  his  fUctrdL*  She  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  who  behaved 
so  genially  at  the  time  when  the  Perseus  was  being  c^st,  and  who 
mitsed  him  through  the  illness  following  his  visit  to  Sbietia  in  1559, 
This  identification  is,  however,  to  say  the  least,  very  dubious.  The 
genealogical  table  printed  at  the  close  of  these  notes  will  inform  the 
reader  concerning  the  births  and  deaths  of  Cellini's  children. 

During  the  year  i;;g  an  act  of  open-handed  charity  involved 
Cellini  in  a  series  of  troublesome  entanglements,  which  deserve  to 
be  briefly  narrated,  A  certain  woman  called  Dorotea,  the  wife  <rf 
Domenico  Parigi,  sumamed  Sputasenni,  had  long  served  him  for  a  ' 
model.  Her  husband  was  a  worthless  fellow,  who,  being  imprisoned 
in  the  Stincbe  for  some  quarrel,  left  his  family  in  extreme  indigeocc.* 
Cellini  received  Dorotea  and  her  son  Antonio  and  bet  daii][hieT 
M.irgherila  into  his  own  house  upon  the  8ih  of  July.  There  he  sup- 
ported them,  at  the  same  time  paying  for  Sputasenni'9  board  in  prison, 
until  the  25th  of  December,  when  the  man  was  released.  His  kind- 
ness to  the  family  did  not  stop  here.  Eleven  months  later,  that  is 
to  say,  in  November  1560,  he  adopted  the  boy  Antonio  Spuluenni, 
giving  him  the  name  of  Nutino  (a  diminutive  of  Benvenniino),  aad 
settling  upon  him  the  sum  of  one  thousand  crowns,  which  were  to 
be  paid  when  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  provided  he  adopted  the 
profession  of  a  sculptor."  This  boy  turned  out  stupid,  Ul-condilioned, 
and  intractable.  Cellini  found  that  it  was  useless  to  educate  him  for 
any  art  or  trade.  Nothing  remained  but  to  make  him  a  friu ;  this 
being  the  natural  refuge  for  incorrigible  idlets  and  incapable  ne'wHk)-  I 
wecls.  Accordingly  be  was  established  among  the  novices  otfrvtim  ' 
in  the  Franciscan  convent  of  the  Nunziata.  There  he  received  the 
name  of  Lattaniio ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  pledged  himself 

1  Bianchi,  p.  590.  •  Biuichi,  p.  S53. 

,1  ■  BiBucbi,  p,  ^&,  '  Blandii,  p.  tot. 

'  The  story  may  be  read  in  CvUiol's  petition  to  the  QMfid  Diik*,  Biaochj,  Doc 
li,  of  Serie  Primit,  p.  S4». 
°  Sfc  I'lissi  vol.  iii.  p.  3g. 
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to  enier  mW  religion.'  CcUlni  continued  lo  exercise  parental  authority 
and  supervision  over  the  youlh  ;  and  one  of  his  cliief  anxieties  was  to 
keep  him  from  ihe  contaminating  soeiety  of  his  father.  This  good- 
for-nothing  fellow  had  been  residing  for  some  years  in  Pisa  ;  but 
shortly  before  1569  he  returned  with  his  wife  to  Fiorence,  complained 
loudly  that  his  son  was  bemg  educated  for  a  friar,  and  used  all  bis 
influence  to  defeat  the  plans  Cellini  had  formed  for  Lattansio's  future. 
Celhni  forbade  Laiiaozio  to  visit  his  father.  The  novice  disobeyed 
this  order;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1569  Cellini  formally  disin- 
herited his  adopted  son,  and  washed  his  hands  of  the  affair.'  He 
was  not,  however,  easily  quit  of  these  troublesome  protdgiJs.  In 
1570  Domenico  Sputasenai  instituted  a  suit  against  Cellini,  in  oi-det 
to  compel  him  to  maintain  Ihe  young  man,  whom  we  must  now  again 
call  Antonio,  and  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  adoptive  father's  estate 
in  settlement.  The  action  went  against  the  defendant,  who  was  sen- 
tenced on  the  ind  of  June  1570  to  provide  for  Antonio's  support.* 
Against  this  verdict  Cellini  appealed  to  the  Grand  Duke.  It  appears 
from  the  rescript  to  his  petition  that  his  estate  was  eventually  freed 
from  all  claims  on  the  pari  of  Aolouio  Sputasenni ;  but  Cellini  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  yearly  allowance  during  bis  own  lifetime  to  the 
young  man.* 

During  the  whole  of  this  transaction  nothing  emerges  to  Cellini's 
discredit ;  nor  is  there  any  hint  that  .'^tonio  Sputasenni  was  regarded 
as  his  illegitimate  child.  On  the  contrary,  the  lad  is  described  as 
igliuolo  suo  adoltivo  e  hgitlima  s  naturak  Ji  Domenico  {fAntom'o 
Sputasenni  di  Fireme  in  the  adverse  sentence  of  June  2,  1570.  Wc 
bave,  therefore,  the  right  to  assume  tbal  all  Cellini's  dealings  with 
the  Sputasenni  family  were  prompted  by  simple  kind-heartedness. 
This,  tike  his  natural  ;iflection  for  his  sister  and  nieces,  which  deter- 
mined him  lo  quit  the  service  of  King  Frands,  is  an  amiable  trait  in 
bis  mixed  character." 

In  the  month  of  March  1561  (new  style)  Cellini  received  from  the 
Grand  Duke  a  donation  of  his  house  in  the  Via  del  Rosaio."  The 
terms  in  which  Cosimo  de'  Medici  mentions  his  merit  as  "an  artist 
In  bronze-casting  and  a  sculptor  respleadeni  with  incomparable  glory," 

'  He  is  aflctwnrds  described  as  lo  sfraMln  Fra  Lattamla  by  ihc  Judges  wlio 
decided  a.  case  in  hi:>  favour.  June  3.  IJ701     Bianchi.  p.  541. 

'  Tbe  whole  5itiry  may  best  be  read  in  Celtini's  own  Rieordi  un  the  aubJeeL 
Biiini:b).  Doc.  jdiii,  of  Serie  Prinui.  p.  537. 

'  Bianchi.  p.  541. 

*  See  Cellin^'a  pelLtlon.  Btancbi.  p.  543 ;  Tassi,  voL  iij.  p.  f 88 ;  for  (hfj  decree  of 
July  II.  1570.  compelling  him  !<■  maintain  Anionio  during  his  own  urctlnie. 

'  [I  (lUghi  10  l«  menlioncil  that  the  woinaii  Cellini  mimed  before  1565,  Piera 
di  Salva-dore  Parigi,  Ijorc  tbe  same  family  name  as  these  Spm^isenni 

'  See  Carpani.  vol,  n,  p,  46a  :  fassi,  voL  iii.  p.  108,  This  duciimeni  15  umillOiJ 
by  Mullni  and  Bianchi.     But  I  aes  no  imuon  to  doubi  'as  gEauineness. 
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prove  ihai  he  was  ai  thi*  time  liigh  in  favout  with  his  patrvn.  T!i< 
gift  i»  cMilirined,  with  reversion  to  his  heirs,  by  a  formal  deed  of 
February  5,  1 563  (new  style).' 

The  ilocumenii  relating  10  Cellini  during  the  last  decade  of  hi> 
life  prove  that  he  w.is  constantly  in  litigation  with  the  Grand  Duke 
regardinK  payments  due  to  him  for  the  Perseus  and  other  work*  of 
an.  It  appears  from  them  that,  whether  through  his  own  neglect  of 
ait  or  through  the  indifference  of  his  princely  patrons,  he  ceased  10 
be  employed  on  undertakings  of  public  importance.  At  the  same 
time  we  g&lher  from  the  same  series  of  papers  that  he  engaged  in 
business  speculations  with  Florentine  goldsmiths,  and  that  he  invested 
some  capita!  in  purchases  of  land,  The  stale  of  his  healili,  which 
was  never  robust  after  the  illness  of  1559-60,  combined  with  domestic 
cares,  seems  to  have  contributed  together  with  old  age  lo  a  suspension 
of  his  active  faculties. 

When  the  Fbrentines  prepared  their  splendid  obsequies  for  Michel 
Angelo  Buonarroti  in  ihe  Church  of  Sta.  Croce,  upon  the  l6lh  of 
March  1564,  Cellini  was  chosen  together  with  Ammanati  to  represent 
the  art  of  Sculpture,  while  Bmnzino  and  Vasari  walked  as  representa- 
tives of  Painting  in  the  funeral  procession.'  Vasari  in  his  Life  of 
Michel  Angelo  relates  that  Cellini  was  prevented  by  ilKheaith  from 
attending  ;  and  this  must  have  been  a  sore  disappointment  to  one  who 
professed  so  sincere  a  devotion  to  the  last  great  master  of  Italian  art. 
Indeed,  during  the  closing  years  of  his  existence,  CelLni  suffered 
from  many  pressing  nialadies,  the  worst  and  most  persistent  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  gout.  After  making  several  wills 
during  the  four  previous  years,  he  dictated  his  last  testament  on  the 
18th  of  December  1570.  Codicils  were  added  successively  upon  the 
i2lh  of  January,  3rd  of  February,  and  6th  of  February  1571 ;  and 
on  the  I3lh  of  that  month  he  breathed  his  last.  Upon  the  isth  he 
was  buried  with  public  honours  in  the  Church  of  the  Aiuiuniiata. 
In  the  course  of  the  ceremony  an  oration  was  delivered  "in  praiw 
and  honour  of  his  life  and  works,  and  of  the  excellent  disposition  of 
his  soul  and  body."*  He  left  a  widow  and  two  legitimate  cbildren 
to  deplore  his  loss. 

'  Biancbi,  p.  jot.  *  Ou^ianf,  vol.  II.  p.  49B. 

■  Biaocbi.  p,  57S. 
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AcciAiUou,  Carlo,  Master  of  the  Mint  at  Florence,  iss. 

Accoiti,  Benedetto,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  177. 

Agnola,  Giuliano  d',  420. 

Agnolo,  Michel,  a  Sienese  sculptor,  52,  54,  56, 

Agnolo,  Michel,  goldsmith,  Cellini  placed  in  his  workshop,  10, 

Agostino,  tailor  to  the  Duke  of  Florence,  173. 

Alamanni,  Luigi,  poet,  83,  88,  262,  364,  303. 

Albixzi,  Cirolatno  degli,  41 3  1  mediates  between  CelUni  and  the  Duke, 

41 S- 
Albret,  Henry  d',  287. 
Aldobrandi,  Bertino,  96. 
Aleotti,  Giovanni,  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  to  Pope  Clement  Vll., 

118. 
Alicomo,  Trdano,  Chamberlain  to  Pope  Clenient  VII^  S9i  90,  ■i9i 

Allegretti,  Antonio,  poet,  94, 162,  165, 

Allori,  Angelo  (II  Bronzino),  painter,  418 ;  writes  sonnets  on  Cellini's 

Perseus,  408,  418. 

Almeni,  Sforza,     See  Sfona. 

Altoviti,  Bindo,  Tuscan  Consul  at  Rome,  390. 

Alvarez,  Pietro,  of  Toledo,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  I3S- 

Amalfi,  Duke  of,  369-70. 

Ambruogio,  Secretary  10  Pope  Paul  III.,  163. 

Amerigo,  an  enainellet,  4;. 

Amiruuiato,  Bartotommeo,  sculptor,  422,  428,  43J. 

Angelica,  the  Sicilian,  125,  iz6,  134,  136. 

Anguillara,  Count  of,  297. 

Anguillollo  of  Lucca,  qh. 

Annebault,  Claude  d'.  Admiral  of  France,  327,  333. 
L  Antea,  Signora,  a  Roman  courtesan,  102. 

^^—    Anterigoli,  Piemiaria  {Lo  Sbielta),  429;  Cellini  buys  a  farm  from, 
^B  430 ;  attempts  to  poison  Cellini,  434  1  succeeds  in  swindling 

^H  Cellini,  440. 

^^1  Antonio,  a.  music  master,  13, 
^^H  Arsago,  Pagolo,  Cellini  works  with,  24. 
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AKcnnin,  apprentice  lo  CdKni,  tS^,  186,  1S9,  193,  19S,  210,  36i,  165, 

16S,  iSo,  308, 330V  331, 341 :  bis  miKoiiduct,  186. 
Avenrdo,  Semstori,  390, 391. 

BaCCIO  lyAGKOU),  Giuliun  di,  31)9. 

Bochiacca,  II,  painter,  51,  61,  360. 

Baglioni,  Orazio,  General  of  Pope  Clement  Vll^  67,  72, 77. 

Bgtibo,  Giralamo,  Bishop  ofCurck,  60. 

Baldini,  Bemardonc,  jeweller  lo  the  Duke  of  PloreiKe,  358,  366,  368, 

398,  406.  409. 

Balducci,  Giacopo,  Master  of  (he  Pope's  Mint,  107. 

Bandinello,  Baccio,  sculptor,  10,  91,  351,  3S4.  355.  3^5.  370.  37ir  374. 

399,  409,  418-420,  432-424,  42?;  his  ataiue  of  Hercules  and 
Caeus,  37i  ;  his  high  valuation  of  Cellini's  Perseus,  419. 

Bandini,  Giovan,  103. 

Bai^gello,  rhe  chief  constable  in  Italian  towns,  96, 

Bartolini,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  419. 

Banolommeo,  surgeon,  married  to  Celllni'G  younger  sister,  79. 

Bastiana    Sef  Del  Piombo. 

Bellannati,  Girolamo,  military  architect,  333. 

Bembo,  Pietro,  man  of  letters,  1S9  ;  his  kindness  to  Cellini,  190., 

Bendedio,  Alberto,  agent  of  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  273, 375. 

Bene.     Ste  Del  Bene. 

Benedetto,  Ser,  a  Stenese  notary,  130. 

Beninlendi,  Niccol6,  149,  150  ;  fixes  a  quarrel  on  Cellini,  tja 

Beninlendi,  Piero,  149,  151-153. 

Benvegnaio  of  Perugia,  the  Pope's  Cbanibeilain,  63,  64. 

Beilinghieri,  Berlingliicr,  99. 

Bemardi,  Giovanni,  a  famous  maker  of  medals,  13a 

Bettini,  Baccio,  patron  of  the  arts,  1 77. 

Bitiotti,  Zana  de',  accountant  10  Pope  Clement,  105. 

Bologna,  Gian.,  sculptor,  428. 

Bourbon,  Constable  of,  his  attack  on  Rome  in  1526,  65  ;  said  to  be 

killed  by  Cellini,  66. 
Bozza,  servant  in  Sant*  Angelo,  3i8, 137. 
Brandini,  Giovanbattista,  417. 
Bugiardini,  Giuliano,  painter,  83. 
Buonaccorsi,  Giuliano,  treasurer  to  Francis  I.,  3S7. 
Buonaccorti,  Giuliano,  197. 
Buonarroti,  Michel  Agnolo,  19,  30,  59,  375,  390-393!  Torrigiani'i 

quarrel  with,  20 ;  bis  praise  of  Cellini,  82  ;  his  David,  349, 
Busbacca,  a  Florentine  courier,  191,  193,  195, 


Caoli,  Benedetto  da,  judge  in  criminal  cases,  305, 333. 
Capua,  Archbishop  of,  86. 
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Caradosso,  a  maker  of  medals,  44,  58,  88. 

Camesecchi,  Piero,  138. 

Caro,  Annibale,  a  distinguished  writer.  94,  132,  163,  165. 

Carpi,  Giacoino  da,  a  physician,  47 ;  his  treatment  of  the  "  Frcndi 
disease,"  47. 

Carrucei  da  Portonno,  Jacopo,  painter,  praises  Cellini's  Perseus,  408. 

Castel  del  Rio,  Mona  Fiore  da,  Cellini's  housekeeper,  385,  38S. 

Castoro,  Francesco,  a  goldsmith,  12. 

Castro,  Duke  of.    5«  Farnesc,  Pier  Luigi, 

Calerina,  Cellini's  model  and  niistcess,  309-311,  313,  317-3191333. 

Cavaletti,  Scipione,  Bolognese  illuminator,  13. 

Cellini,  the  coat-of-arms  of  the,  101. 

Cellini,  Andrea,  grandfather  of  Benvenuto,  4. 

Cellini,  Benvenato,  his  reasons  for  writing  his  own  life,  i  ;  his 
parentage,  1-4  ;  bis  supposed  ancestry,  3 ;  his  birth  and  the 
reason  of  his  name,  6  ;  miraculously  escapes  a  scorpion,  6  ;  seen 
a  salamander,  7  ;  is  taught  music,  7  ;  is  placed  in  the  workshop 
of  a  goldsmith,  10 ;  his  younger  brother's  valour,  11  ;  banished 
from  Florence,  12  ;  sent  to  Bologna  to  learn  music,  13  ;  his  great 
distaste  for  music,  7,  10,  13,  17,  iS ;  quarrels  with  his  father,  16 ; 
leaves  home  and  gets  employment  at  Pisa,  16 ;  returns  home, 
18 ;  his  friendship  with  Francesco  di  Filippo,  20 ;  leaves  home 
again,  for  Rome,  21,  32  ;  hissucce=sful  work  with  II  Firenzuola,  13 ; 
hisfuriousquartel  with  GherardoGuasconti,  25-28;  flees  to  Rome, 
30  ;  works  for  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  30,  35  ;  his  quarrel  with 
him,  39-41 ;  his  commission  for  Madonna  Porzia,  wife  of  Gismondo 
Chjgi,  31  ;  her  generous  payment  of  him,  33,  34;  becomes  a 
roetnber  of  Pope  Clement's  band,  37,  38  ;  his  reflections  on  his 
own  abilities,  4;,  58  ;  his  marvellous  recovery  from  the  plague,  _ 
49-51  ;  his  escape  from  pirates,  ji  ;  his  practical  joke  at  a 
supper-party,  52^56  ;  his  kindness  to  Luigi  Pulci,  and  the  shame- 
ftil  return  made  to  him,  59-65  ;  fights  in  the  war  between 
Chatles_y.  and  Francis  I..  66;  claims  that  he  killed  the  Con- 
stable of  Bourbon,  66  ;  takes  charge  of  the  artillery  in  the  Casde 
of  S.  Angelo,  67-68 ;  some  of  his  exploits,  67-77 ;  nearly  kills 
Cardinals  Famese  and  Salviati  by  mischance,  71  j  melts  down 
the  jewels  of  the  Pope  to  save  them,  75  ;  goes  to  Mantua,  79 ; 
praised  by  Michel  Angelo,  83  ;  takes  ser\'ice  under  Pope  Clement 
against  Florence,  84,  85  ;  his  success  in  designing  a  button  for 
Pope  Clement's  cope,  88-qi,  icg  ;  makes  dies  for  Pope  Clement's 
coinage,  92,  107  ;  is  made  stamp-master  in  the  Pope's  Mint,  93  ; 
erects  a  monument  to  his  brother,  100,  101  ;  murders  the  soldier 
who  shot  his  brother,  102  ;  opens  a  shop  in  Rome,  103  ;  his  shop 
robbed,  104,  105  ;  made  ft  mace-bearer  to  the  Pope,  109 ;  offends 
Pope  Clemenl,  iii,  113  ;  his  eyesight  gives  way,  114 ;  gets  the 
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sickness,  Il6:  recovers  his  healdi,  ii6;  deprived  of  his  place  iih 
tlie  Mini,  1 19 ;  arrested  by  the  Pope's  orders,  120 ;  his  adven* 
ture*  with  a  necromancer,  156;  wounds  Benedetto,  the  noiary,' 
and  is  rep»rteU  lu  have  slain  Tobbla,  131  ;  6ees  from  Rome,  13:!  i 
goes  to  Naples,  134  ;  returns  to  Rome,  13,7  ;  taken  into  favour  by 
Pope  CIcmcnl,  139;  kills  Poinpeo,  143;  taken  into  favour  by 
Pope  Paul  III.,  and  ordered  to  strike  his  coins,  144;  his  life 
attempted  by  a  Corsican,  146;  forced  lo  leave  Rome,  goes  to 
Florence,  14!^ ;  lakes  a  journey  to  Venice,  149-152  ;  a  quanet 
faueiied  on  him  by  Niccol6  Benintendi,  i;d;  rudely  treated  by 
a  landlord,  153  ;  in  revenge  cutg^fojuLbetis- to -pieces  154  ;  makM 
dies  for  Alessandro'dc'  Medici,  155  ;  returns  to  Rome,  160;  his 
attempted  arrest  by  the  Bargello,  160 ;  receives  a  pardon  for  his 
killing  of  I'ompeo,  163  ;  has  a  dangerous  illness,  163  ;  sonnet  on 
him  by  Bcnedeiio  Varchi,  167;  recovers  from  his  illness,  170; 
employed  liy  Pope  Paul  1 11.  on  a  present  to  Charles  V.,  178;  makes 
a  famous  foil  for  the  Pope's  diamond,  1S2  ;  has  b  narrow  escape 
from  drowning,  192,  193  ;  saves  the  life  of  a  French  scrivener, 
19^  ;  arrested  on  a  ^Ise  charge  of  stealing  the  Pope's  jewels,  204 ; 
account  of  his  examination,  2o4-2oS ;  his  imprisonment  by  Pope 
Paul  111,,  209-219;  his  escape,  319-224;  his  re-capture,  333;  coi 
veyed  10  the  Torre  di  Nona,  133  ;  his  cruel  imprisonment  in  Sani 
Angelo,  33s  ;  has  an  extraordinary  vision,  344  ;  a  pigt  to  poisi 
him  fails,  350  ;  his  sonnet  to  the  Castellan  of  Sant"  Angelo,  347 ; 
an  aureole  rests  upon  his  head,  154  ;  hisCapitolo  to  Luca  Martini, 
254  ;  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  261  ;  his 
quarrel  with  the  postmaster  al  Siena,  267  ;  goes  to  Paris  to  the 
court  of  Francis  !.,  378  ;  his  eniolumenis  from  the  King,  38J  j 
installed  in  the  castle  of  Le  Petit  Nesle,  383 ;  visited  in  bis 
wnrkshop  by  the  King,  287 ;  narrowly  escapes  being  murdered 
while  carrying  home  gold,  291  ;  hii  success  in  casting  broiu^ 
294;  receives  letters  of  naturalisation  from  Francis  1.,  295;  his 
high  favour  with  the  King,  301  ;  incurs  the  iil-will  of  Madame 
d'Eiampes,  301 ;  worried  by  a  lawsuit,  306;  his  meims  of  extri- 
cating himself,  308;  tried  for  a  criminal  offence,  313;  his  qaarrel 
with  Primaticcio  (II  Bologna),  315;  his  revenge  on  Micceri  and 
his  model  Caterina,  318;  makes  a  statue  of  Jupiter  for  Francis  I., 
329;  his  colossal  statue  of  Mars,  333;  rebuked  by  the  King, 
defends  his  conduct,  336 ;  his  departure  from  France,  341 ; 
arrives  at  Florence,  346;  undertakes  his  famous  siaine  of  Pet- 
sens  for  Cnsimo  de'  Mediri,  348;  writes  a  letter  to  the  King  o( 
France  defending  his  conduct,  357;  accused  of  an  unnatural 
crime,  361;  flees  to  Venice,  363;  returns  to  Florence,  363:  death 
ofhis  illegitimate  son,  371 :  his  great  quarrel  with  Bandinelli,  374 
his  casting  of  the  Fersens,  383;  loses  the  favour  of  the  T)iich< 
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of  Florence,  395-398 ;  his  Perseus  wins  great  praise  when  cx- 
liibited  to  Ihe  people,  408--410;  the  Duke's  promises  10  him, 
410,  411 ;  which  are  not  kept,  414;  goes  a.  |)i1gritnage  of  thanks 
for  (he  success  of  his  Perseus,  412  ;  buys  a  fami  from  Lo  Sbiella, 
430;  Lo  Sbielta  attempts  lo  poison  hUn,  433;  his  death,  447; 
account  of  events  not  included  in  his  autobiography,  447-450. 

Cellini,  Cecchino,  brother  of  Bcnvenulo,  15,  16,  81,  96;  his  valour, 
1 1 ;  banished  for  quarrelling,  12  ;  wounded  in  an  encounter  wiiJi 
the  guard  of  the  Bargello,  93  ;  dies  of  his  wound,  100 ;  Benvenuio 
erects  a  monument  to,  100  ;  his  epitaph,  100. 

Cellini,  Cosa,  sister  of  Benvenuto,  79. 

Cellini,  Crist ofano,  3. 

Cellini,  Elisabetta,  mother  of  Benvenuio,  a,  4. 

Cellini,  Giovanni,  father  of  Qenvenuto,  2,  4  ;  a  musidan,  4  ;  makes 
musical  instruments,  7  ;  his  epigram  on  the  Medici,  9 1  his 
prophecy  regarding  Piero,  a.  pupil  who  insults  him,  14  ;  insists  on 
Benvenuto's  studying  music,  7,  10,  13,  17;  his  pleasure  in  his 
son's  success,  36  ;  dies  of  the  plague,  81. 

Cellini,  Liperata,  sister  of  Benvenuto,  81,  166,  I7I. 

Cellini,  Luca,  a  valiant  soldier,  3. 

Cellini,  Piera,  wife  of  Benvenuto,  44S. 

Cennini,  Bastiano,  157. 

Centano,  Andrea,  izg. 

Ceri,  BieniO  da,  43. 

Cesano,  Gabriel,  262,  364, 

Cesare,  workman,  412. 

Cesena,  Giangiacomo  of,  a  musiciaji,  37. 

Ceserino,  Cabbriello,  a  patron  to  Cellini,  43. 

Cesi,  Agnolo  da,  196, 

Charles  v.,  178,  179,325,3331  war  between  Francis  I.  and,  in  1SSI,6S. 

Cherobino,  a  famous  dockmaker,  265. 

Chigi,  Agostino,  30. 

Chigi,  Gismondo,  30L 

Chigi,  Madonna  Ponia,  wife  of  Gismondo,  31,  42  ;  her  generous 
payment  of  Cellini,  33. 

Chioccia,  Bartolummeo,  workman  employed  by  Cellini,  309. 

Cibo,  Cardinal  Innocennio,  41. 

Cibo,  Lorenio,  148. 

Cioli,  Francesco  (II  Moschino),  428. 

Cioli,  Simonc,  sculptor,  428. 

Cisli,  captain  in  the  Bande  Nere,  96, 

Clement  VII.,  Pope,  37,41. 178;  attacked  by  ibeColonnas,  and  driven 
into  tlie  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  65  ;  makes  war  on  Florence,  Bj ; 
Cellini  takes  service  under  liim,  B5  ;  his  quarrel  with  Cellini,  1 13- 
is;  ;  takes  Cellini  into  lavour  again,  139 ;  his  death,  141. 
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Coloana,  Stcfnno,  373. 

Concino,  B.iitolcimmci>,  433. 

Convcrsini,  Bcncdctln,  q{  Pistoja,  Govetntrr  of  Rome,  204,  xij. 

Comaro,  Cardinal  Francesco,  42,  143,  170,  314,  233,  329. 

ConCM,  Tommaso.  Pope  Cleaieot's  Dataiy,  93. 

Cttsflaot  tlM  BaigcUo,  304. 

Cioc^  BmcUw  detla,  isj. 

DAHTt,  Vinceniio,  tculptor,  418. 

Del  Bene,  AlbcrtAccio,  one  of  Cellini's  friends,  141, 143,  189. 
Del  Bene,  Baccio,  443- 
Del  Bene,  Ricciardo,  197. 
Del  Guasio,  Alfonso,  Marchess,  183. 
Del  Moro,  Raffael,  goldsmith,  85. 93,  183. 
Del  Nataro,  Maitio,  a  Veronese  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  3101 
Del  Nero,  Francesco,  servant  of  Pope  Cletneni  VI 1.,  105,  lob. 
Del  Pifleto,  Cccchino.    Ste  Cellini,  Cecchino. 
Del  Pifiero,  Ercole,  13. 

Del  Piombo,  Sebasiian,  celebrated  painicr,  94,  ro9,  itt. 
Del  Sajisovino,  Giacopo,  sculptor.    See  Tatli. 
Delia  Barca,  Giacopino,  84,  S6,  87. 
Delia  Chiostra,  Ulivieri,  16. 
Delia  Sctorina,  Giacopo,  called  Barca,  84,  86,  87. 
Delia  Tacca,  Giovan  Francesco,  Milanese  goldsinith,  338. 
Diego,  a  Spanish  youth,  53. 
Donatello,  364  ;  his  Judith  and  Holofemes.  349. 
Donnino,  a  goldsmith,  loS. 
Duranii,  Durante,  Ciiamberlaio  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  180,  348;" 
Cellini's  death,  248. 


Ercole  del  Piffero,  13. 

Este,  Ippolito  d',  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  197,  aoi,  S02,  251,  36t,  364,  373, 

278,  286,  288,  289,  325,  340. 
Estoteville,  Jean  d',  Provost  of  Paris,  283. 
Etanipes,  Madame  d',  mistress  of  Francis  1.,  187.  397,  305,  315,  334, 

33S,  339  :  Cellini  incurs  her  ill-will,  301  ;  her  machinations  against 

Cellini,  337.  330,  334-  335- 
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Fa,  Jacques  de  la,  314. 

Fagiulo,  Girolamo,  rig. 

Fano,  Lodovico  da,  94,  162,  165. 

Farnese,  Cardinal  Alessandro  (afterwards  Pope  Paul  III.),  71,  3Si,| 

Famese,  Jeronima,  wife  of  Pier  Luigi,  232. 

Farnese,  Pier  Luigi.  son  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  203,337,348,  345. 

Faustina,  sister  of  Cellini's  apprentice  Paulino,  36. 
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Feike,  Cellini's  partner,  laj)  '30|  160,  1S4,  i&i,  167,  I7r,  174,  175. 
18^201,  313. 

Fiaschino,  Chamberlain  10  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  374. 

Filippo,  Francesco  di,  his  friendsbip  with  Cellini,  30,  34. 

Fiorino,  one  of  Caasar's  captains,  Cellini  claims  descent  &om,  j 

Firenroola,  Giovanni,  goldsmith,  23-24. 

Florence,  built  in  imitation  of  Rome,  2 ;  Cellini's  apocrypha)  deriva- 
tion of  its  name,  2  ;  altacked  by  Pope  Clement,  S3,  88. 

Foiano,  Fra  Benedetto  da,  a  priest  who  was  starved  to  death  in 
prison,  340. 

Fontainebleau,  Nymph  of,  cast  by  Cellini,  331, 

Fontana,  Domcnico,  jeweller  in  Naples,  13S. 

Foppa,  Anibrogio.    See  Caradosso. 

Francis  1.  of  France,  378,  354.  357  ;  war  between  Charles  V.  and,  in 
1521,6;;  his  patronage  of  Cellini,  379. 

Franzesi,  Mattio,  poet,  [64,  165. 

Fusconi,  Francesco,  a  famous  physician,  163,  166-168. 

Gaddi,  Agnolino,  126-128. 

Gaildi,  Cardinal  de',  70,  303. 

Caddi,  Giovanni,  Clerk  of  the  Camera,  94,  95,  109,  13a,  160,  164-167. 

Gaio,  a  foolish  Milanese  jeweller,  tSi,  183. 

Callcotti,  Pictro  Pagolo,  goMsmitli,  157,  159,  173. 

Gatlma,  Bernardo,  353. 

Gainbetia,  a  prostitute,  makes  a  shameful  charge  against  Cellini, 

361. 
Gattinara,  Gio.  Barlolommeo  di,  207. 
Giangiacomo,  of  Cesena,  niasician,  36. 
Giannotti,  Giannotto,  32. 

Giliolo,  Girolamo,  Treasurer  of  the  Duke  of  Ferarra,  272,  273, 
Cinori,  Federigo,  82,  88. 

Giovanni,  Pier,  a  chamberlain  to  Pope  Clement,  120. 
Giovenale,  Latino,  de'  Manetii.     .S'lff  J u venule. 
Girolamo,  Fra,  36. 
Coniaga,  Ercole,  Cardinal,  So. 
Coniaga,  Federigo,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  79, 
Conzaga,  Ippoiiio,  341. 
Corini,  Latianzio,  351,  352,  370.  400. 
Crauacci,  Elisabetta,  mother  of  Cellini,  t,  4. 
Granacd,  Stefano,  2,  4. 
Grolier,  Jean,  328. 
Guadagni,  Felice.    Hee  Felice. 
Guasconti,  the,  Cellini's  quarrel  with,  15, 
Ciuidi,  Giacopo,  secretary  to  Ciisimo  de'  Medici,  41$. 
Guidi,  Guido,  physician  to  Francis  1.,  fticnd  10  Cdiini,  303,  341,354 
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Mrkkv  li.  of  France,  387. 

Il  Bachiacca.    S^  Verdi,  Francesco. 

II  Brgniino.     Set  Altori,  Anjiclo. 

II  CaTsdosso.    See  CAmdosso. 

II  Fallorc,  painter,  30,  35. 

II  Ljimcnione.    See  Lamcnione. 

II  MagaloIIO.     See  Majjalotci,  Crcgorio. 

11  MoBchino.     See  Chioli,  Francesco. 

II  Ko§so,  painter,  42,  51,  196,  197,  306,  339. 

II  Tnbolino.    See  Pericoli,  Niccolo  dc". 

Jacomo,  of  Pcnigia,  a  surgeon,  123. 
jatopo,  of  Carpi,  surgeon,  47,  276^ 
Julius  111.,  Pope,  390. 
juvenale.  Latino,  poet,  145,  178,  184. 

Lamentone,  [l,  courier  from  Florence  to  Venict,  149,  151. 

Landi,  Antonio.  358,  359,  368. 

Landi,  Pier,  dear  friend  of  Cellini,  82,  85,  171. 

I.aslricali,  Alessandro,  386. 

Lautirio,  seal'engraver,  44, 163. 

Leo  X.,  Pope,  9. 

Leoni,  Leone,  a  goldsmith,  249. 

Lionardo  da  Vinci,  19,  382. 

Lippi,  Fra  Filippo,  20, 

Lippi,  Francesco,  30, 

Lorrajne,  John  of,  Cardinal,  387,  3S8,  301,  30Z. 

Lucagnolo,  a  goldsmith,  30 ;  his  rivalry  with  Cellini,  32-35. 

Luigi,  Pier,  son  of  Pope  Paul  III.    See  Farnese,  Pier  Luigi 

Macaroni,  a  Roman  workman  employed  by  Cellini,  313. 

Macherone,  Cesare,  a  forger,  107,  108. 

Machiavelli,  his  epitaph  on  Piero  Soderini,  8,  ne/e. 

Ma^on,  Antoine  le,  secretary  to  Margaret  of  Navarre,  295. 

Maflio,  captain  of  the  Bargello's  guard,  98,  99. 

Magalotti,  an  exile  at  Ferrara,  iji,  152. 

Magalotti,  Gregorio,  Governor  of  Rome,  120, 

Maiinellini,  Bernardino,  workman  to  Cellini,  356,  361,  384. 

Manno,  an  excellent  workman,  170. 

Mantua,  Federigo  Gonzago,  Marquis  of,  79. 

Marcone,  Uie  goldsmith,  18  ;  Cellini  appieniiccd  to,  II. 

Margaret  of  Austria,  2a;,  234. 

Marmagna,  Monsignor  di,  28;. 

Marretti,  Girolamo,  &  Sienese,  S3. 
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Martini,  Luca,  man  of  letters,  173;  Cellini  addresses  a  Capitolo  to,  254. 

Martjno,  Piero  di,  a  rascally  goldsmith,  369. 

Massone,  Antonio.    Ste  Magon,  Antoinc  le. 

Maurixio,  Ser,  Chancellor  of  Florence,  149, 

Medici,  the  family  of,  Criendlv  to  Cellini  and  his  father,  7-g. 

Medici,  Alessandro  de',  Duke  of  Florence,  99,  148;  CclUni  makes 

dies  for,  155-159;  murdered  by  Loieniiuo,  176, 
Medici,  Caterina  de',  287. 
Medici,  Cosimino  de',  Duke  of  Florence,   11,  148,  177,  347  ;  Cellini 

makes  his  famous  statue  of  Perseus  for  him,  34,8  ;  his  promises  to 

Cellini,  410,  411, 
Medici,  Ferdinando  de",  son  of  Cosimo,  404. 
Medici,  Francesco  de',  son  of  Cosimo,  404,  436. 
Medici,  Garzia  de',  son  of  Cosimo,  404. 
Medici,  Giovanni  de'  (Pope  Leo  X,),  9. 
Medici.  Giovanni  de',  son  of  Cosimo,  404. 

Medici,  Giovannino  de",  11.  h 

Medici,  Giuliano  de*,  9. 
Medici,  Giulio  de'.     See  Clement  Vll. 
Medici,  Ippolito  de",  132,  135,  137,  :43,  144. 
Medici,  Lorenzino  de*,  157-1S9,  174,  363;  murders  the  Diake  Ales- 

sandro,  176. 
Medici,  Lorenzo  de',  the  Magnificent,  7. 
Medici,  Oliaviano  de',  157,  15S,  17a,  173. 
Medici,  Piero  de',  7- 
Micceri,  Pagolo,  workman  employed  by  Cellini,  309  ;  his  hypocrisy, 

310 ;  Cellini's  revenge  on,  318. 
Michel  Angelo.     See  Buonarroti. 
Michele,  a  goldsmith,  215. 
Micheletto,  an  engraver  of  jewels,  88, 
Mirandola,  Count  of,  397,  344. 
Monaldi,  Sandrino,  237, 140. 
Monle  Aguto,  Niccoli  da,  148,  171,  173. 
MoQtelupo,  Raffaeilo  da,  67. 
Monte  Varchi,  Benedetto  da,  poet,  29 ;  his  sonnet  on  Cellini's  reported 

death,  165,  167. 
Monte  Varchi,  Francesco  da,  physician,  172,  435, 
Montluc,  Jean  de,  209,  253. 
Montorsoli,  Giov.  Angelo,  410. 


Nardi,  Jacopo,  the  historian,  149,  ija 

Navarre,  King  of,  z88,  330. 

Niccol6,  goldsmith,  of  Milan,  79, 

Nobih,  Amonio  de',  416. 

Norcia,  Francesco  da,  a  famous  physician,  163,  166-170L 
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Okazio  Baclioni.    Set  naulionL 

Oitiech,  Vicomtc  d*,  iS6,  3S9. 

Oraini,  Cardinal,  76. 

Orsino,  Gierolimo,  Duke  of  Brscciano,  303. 

pACCAixt,  Giuliano,  391. 

Pagolo,  apprentice  of  Cdlini,  363,  i6j,  26S,  269,  aSo^  309,  341, 

Pallavidni,  a  friar,  3io. 

Pantasilea,  a  pru&tituie,  51,  60,  6i. 

Particino,  a  wood-tatver,  399. 

Pascucci,  Girolamo,  a  Peruvian  workman  employed  by  Cellini,  iSS, 

201,303,215. 
Pasqualino  d'Ancona,  399. 
Paul   111.,  Pope,  144,  303,  2ZH,  247,  352,  271;  takes  Cellini  iow 

favour,  [44;  employs  Cellini  on  a  pieserni  to  Cliarles  V.,  17S; 

desires  Cellini's  death,  309. 
Paulino,  Cellini's  boy,  36. 
Pavia,  Bishop  o^  342. 
Pccci,  Pier  Antonio,  of  Siena,  137, 
Pedignone,  servant  in  Sant"  Angelo,  318. 
Penni.    See  11  Fattore. 

Pericoli,  Niccolo  de",  a  Florentine  sculptor,  148-153. 
Pilli,  RaffacUo  de',  surgeon,  379,  435.     . 
Piloto,  goldsmith,  59,  143. 
Pitigliano,  Count  of,  397, 

Plague,  great,  in  Rome,  43 ;  Cellini's  marvellous  recovery  from,  49-;(, 
Poggini,  Gianpagolo  and  Domenico,  eminent  die-casters,  356,  360, 

366,  368. 
Polverino,  Jacopo,  417. 
Pompeo,  a  Milanese  jeweller.  89,  119,  IS4,  131.  133,  US;  piCkj  a 

quarrel  with  Ceilini,  141  :  slain  by  Cetlini,  142. 
Primaticcio,  Francesco,  a  Bolognese  painter,  305,  31s,  319,  323,  329. 
Priniivalle  della  Slufa,  an  upright  judge,  36,  27. 
Pucci,  Antonio,  Cardinal.  214, 
Pucd,  Roberto,  1 12,  224- 
Pulci,  Luigi,  Cellini's  kindness  to,  59 ;  his  shameful  ingratitude,  61 ; 

his  death,  6$. 

QUISTELLI,  Alfonso,  417,  437. 

RaSTELLI,  Giacomo,  a  famous  surgeon,  93. 
Ravenna,  Archbishop  of,  70. 

Recalcati,  Ambrogio,  Secretary  to  Pope  Paul  III..  i6a. 
Renzo  di  Ceri,  67. 
Rkcio,  Pier  Francesco,  Majordomo  of  the  Ouke  of  Florence.  3;  t.  3S3, 
33s,  393  1  his  malice  against  Cellini,  352. 
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Ridolfi,  Cardinal,  43. 

RomAtto,  Giulio,  52,  56,  79. 

RomotI,  Vinceni^io,  Cellini's  servant,  126-118,  160,  i68> 

Rossi,  Gio.  Girolanio  de'.  Bishop  of  Pavia,  250,  303. 

Rubena,  Cellini's  servant,  32a 

Rucellai,  Luigi,  143- 

St.  Paul,  Francois  de  Bourbon,  Comte  de,  338. 

Salamanca,  Bishop  of,  Cellini  works  for,  30,  35  ;  hit  impatience,  38  ; 

delays  paying  Cellini,  39-41. 
Salimbene,  Francesco,  Cellini  works  wiib,  zi,  34. 
Salviaii,  Alanianno,  416. 
Salviati,  Giacopo,  10,  71. 
Salviaii)  Cardinal  Giovanni,  43,  tl3,  Il7i  377. 
Salviaii,  Piero,  421. 

Sanga,  Baltista,  Secretary  to  Pope  Clement,  95. 
San  Gallo.  Antonio  da,  a  famous  architect,  196. 
San  Gallo,  Francesco  da,  sculptor,  399. 
Sansovinc,  Giacopo  del.     Ste  Taili. 
Santacroce,  Antonio,  chief  of  the  Pope's  gtmncrs,  76. 
Santa  Fiore.    Set  Sfona,  Ascanio. 
Sauthier,  Pierre,  a  famous  printer,  304. 
Savella,  Giovanbatista,  133. 
Savoy,  Ducbess  of,  330. 
Sbietta,  Lo.     See  Piermaria  Anlerigoli. 
Scheggia,  Raifaellone,  439,  440. 

Schio,  Girolamo,  confidential  agent  of  Pope  Clement,  105,  til. 
Schomberg,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Capua,  86. 
Scorzone,  model  and  mistress  to  Cellini,  334. 

Sfor^a,  Almeni,  ChBinberlain  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  372,  410,  413 
Sforza,  Ascanio,  Cardinal  Santa  Fiore,  237. 
Sfoi'za,  Sforza,  185. 

SguazzeUB,a  Florentine  painter,  with  whom  Cellini  lodged  in  Paris,  197 
Soderini,  Francesco,  174,  176- 
Sodcrini,  Piero,  8  ;  his  good-will  to  Cellini  and  his  father,  9 ;  Macbia- 

velli's  epitaph  on,  8. 
Solosmeo,  Antonio,  of  Scttignano,  sculptor,  133,  136. 
Strom,  Cattivan^  degli,  96. 
Stroui,  Filippo,  75,  191. 
Strozzi,  Piero,  s  noted  soldier,  395,  397,  339. 
Stufa,  Pandolfb  della,  419. 

Taughetta,  Miliano,  a  famous  Venetian  jeweller,  t8i. 
TaBso,  Giovan  Baittsta  del,  wood-carver,  si,  351,  399, 
Tatti,  Giacopo,  a  famous  sculptor,  148,  iji,  36J ;  liis  ill-trcaimeot  o( 
It  Tribolino,  153. 
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Titian,  36s. 

Tobbia,  a  Milanese  goldsmith,  117,  tao,  134. 

Torello,  Lelio,  43a . 

Tomon,  Caidinal  de,  365. 

Torrigiani,  Fiero,  sculptor,  18;  the  legend  of  bis  death,  t8;  hisquane 

with  Michel  Angelo,  20. 
Troni,  Alfonso  de",  a.  dilettante  of  the  arts,  275. 

Ugolini,  AntcMiio,  348,  351,  353. 

Ugolini,  Giori^o,  Castellan  of  Sant*  Angelo,  209,  22;,  23;,  241, 342 

his  odd  &ndc5,  215. 
Ugolini,  Piero,  348. 

Urtnno,  servant  of  Michel  Angdo,  393. 
Uibino,  Francesco,  Duke  of,  fkils  to  help  Pope  Clement,  70. 
Urbino,  Gian  di,  a  captain  in  the  war  s^ainst  Fope  Clement,  74. 
Utbino,  Ra&ello  da,  30, 196. 

Valenti,  Benedetto,  Procurator-Fiscal  of  Rome,  ivy,  121. 

Valori,  Bartolommeo,  ill,  II3. 

Varchi,  Benedetto  da  Monte,    See  Monte  Vatchi. 

Vasari,  Giorgio,  painter,  architect,  and  historian,  171,  173,  428. 

Vaaona,  Bishop  of.    See  ,Schio,  Girolamo. 

Vassellario,  Giorgetto,  of  Areizo.    See  Vasari. 

Vega,  Juan  de,  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  41a 

Veneaano,  Bastiano.    See  Del  Fiomba 

Verdi,  Francesco  (11  Bachiacca),  52,  61. 

Vergezio,  Giovanni,  94,  i63. 

Villerois,  Monsignor  di,  384. 

Vinci,  Lionardo  da,  19,  382. 

Volterra,  Daniello  da,  painter,  443. 
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